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GARDENING 


A Begonlas.............. seeccccecee coos vest | Cansia COPPMIDIMEL scsi cacacssenese sence es 10 
poeonte flowering eatin ewgaas =. * aiecacts he acta elongata ......... 1U 
t bi depletes eae Begonias, lilies. cannas.......... oe waa 7 | Catalogues received. ...29. 140, 172, 195, 214 
pipe eager lo ee ee at a Begonias, tuberous ... 190, 240. 249.308 Catalpas swalsaanr celeste 354 
Abutilon Gol en Fleece .. diedvawanee eens 100 ati oe rons rooted from Gand Cattleya lablata.............0..... ---. 106 
Acalyphas .... ......cc.e05 eae a 6| tings.............. bgt «ete «ue Ol | CAttl¢¥ BR cy caw cacccscdeardaenencanartth ate 
Acer nicum........ Rea seen ints sucka 32] Belladonna WY oo ceca ee ess iene es ee 300 Cauliflower (aa piaaxe vabaetadescesnee 
Acidantbera.. bu viged oe voce ¥oddeweed LAG | SOF DOB Hs. icviawesone acon 06% eters 137|*Cedar, blue Mt. Atlas............ 163 
Acidanthera bicolor.....................12)| Berberts ‘Hokodata.. 40; Cedar, Mt Atlas. riskide kckvasenas 185 
Actinidia ta...... Be eg Nee oe porben Thunbergii tor hedges. vices G2 *Cedrus Deodara.........-...--...660--. 8 
Adiantum Clesianum............... 346 Bifoorsie VODUBIB. ... cc ccc ese ec rec cceee 130 CelastrQ@vtie ". waxeediotbabvacedeit 137 
* Adiantum Farleyense eosee cosee ever ee B09] B yerete rotundifolia. . SS CO OSLO Ree, Ces © ee pct. + © Peer neesees e 331 
rid doratum....... BGiaves aed LLC | ee eee wed eee ey ees ese ee ea yee see. GO| Celery teehee coe Wb4 mace er) 
ie Of Gorath trees before blooming. “205 Birds of Paradise fiower.. ++. 63) Celery. Giant Pascal.... ............-..314 
aiectoe odorices SAAT ee: g| Blackberry. double flowered... ... 354) Ce ery. keeping... 2... cc cc ccc cece 280 
Akebla. don’ tearit in spring...........187 | Blackberry, varlegated................. 392 Celery. keeping In sawdust.............12 
Akebia fruiting ...............005 i... 72| Blackberries... ...... wen SS bee a pace’ 213 Celery, rust In... ...ccec cee. 100 
Allamanda heats a NA Be Mea 408 Blackberries. onl halddalae rer, (6: an celery, BIGHIRM =~ oltoecac wedea saareseees Hh 
Allium stellatam... ......s-eseeeensees. 21 | Black cap raspberries....... ..... 215'| Cellar, CM) "adekedeenbatedacks covasies 169 
Alpinia DULADS...... 0c. ccccccccccccece 256 | Black knot on plums..... ......... ..»- 329| Cemetery plants... area 
Al rmanthera 7 "eee. ee, 38 | Blackthorn. double powered war dates 2 | Centradenia grandifolia................ 102 
A luck hit............ ve eeec ec ccwe ee... .134| Bilater beetles. black.......... a3 ..378;Centrosema erandifiora = ............ 21 
aryilis ‘ wecee 131 eae @d QTABS... wc cc ween eee Wii Siavee 32ti bread bk axus, the fastigiate .. $41 
AMnaey iis at the White House....... 274 nig Rae ener. ercldophyilum japonica 187 
piper lis et he White House art 958 | Books on floriculture............ 0 ...... 18 Cestrum clegans  —......... 14 
Amarylliis reticulata oo. $8} Books on house plants...... ...ee. OF: Chaumecyparis = ..... 5 
qastene ree lab, Tacoma.. er | Borage. WRG 1G eles see Sa eendese 9! Chamsedore an Hartwe wi} 130 
Amazon ly. Bich tae ee eae _| |") 33 | Bordeaux mixture.................. 142, 1 Chamemrops palm... ....... ccc cece eceeeel 71) 
American F tocar directory. coe accuee, ¥82| Borecole........ eSiaeGeeerceaee ealee 331 Chard Pah 31 
Ames. the Inte Mr. F. L................. 19| Botya Ngustrina a... eee eee 3] Cherries, pruning.. s7u 
Andesmia clematidea................... wy | Botanical nomenclature................ 194) Cherries. Russian... 110 
Andromeda floribunda ..... es "*"ovy| Bouvardias —...... .. 2... we aUks 23) Cherrs, Cornelian .. ......... 270 
Anemones. crown.............-+...329, 394 | Bowstrin, hemp, East dias 3v6 *Cherry. weeping Japan........... 260 
Anemone Japonica .........000 | ceeees Box as a hedge...... vies aeons . 373) Chestnut. Japan..... a 13 
*Anemones, Pennasylvania.............. 91 | Box edgings, trimming.................. 270 | Chieage. rhododendrons at 341 
Annuals.........0 .ccceeeeeeeaee 2» 294, 357 ae ed protdeting shrubs, i + Mb Cutves Opera 331 
nuals and ding plantas ........ 251 - winter protection............. Chou de Burghley Se thst eed 831 
ATeuBle. ind bedding pis cacee seve -251 | BOX trees, transplanting old....... .... 322) ( hrietmas decorations............ WK) 
Annuals for tlower boxes .... .. . ....208| Brocco! ___...... wees... 381] Christwas. flowers for... .. 100 
Annuals for summer fiowers.... ‘Sevae gee ek: Brugmansia fue colens Sie) B58 ey oer “ele Seok ee 10 Christmas TOReGCS < BS, 100. 19) 
Annuals. fuurteen good Eee ict en ee 16 Brunfelsta OXIMIB so. saw siciees. Ghee aes RU Christmas tree, have a............ _. on 
Annuals. selfsown...........0.0. -5 - 905 | Bru-sele sprouts.................... 215, 331) Christmas rose, wintering... - lu2 
Aphelandra Ruezill............. sees oe ABY BIyONY) nea y. ©. “ee tavenceees eaves eves 74} Chrysanthemum—lnter-Ocean......... 105 
Apples ; pees: 977 | Broom. the yellow.................. 114) —Mme. Desgranwes.. dense 87 
Apples forthe family . ........ 17] | Buckthorn. Carolina.............. ...... 40; —~torm Petre! 54 
Apples, athering, storing & win‘’ering G Bulb beda, covering. Co i re ere) i4 | Chrysant hemums 
Apples, Mate spummer....  ....... 00 e ORD Bure 55. aie - heseeedeteaaves eae 17U —*Anamateur's show. 146 
Apples. Russian.................6. 111/138] Bulbs and tuberous rooted plants 29'—A elek... $5 
Apples. apraying . Reiets nek. eee 379| Bulbe.wetsome ww, we eee ee lU, —At Lincoln Park. Chicago........ 1065 
Apricot, Bueslan nee fie 6 tae ae 259 Bulbs. growing for market so aiciete 318; —At the Antipodes S46) 
Apricot trees, sick ei dentate toad Bee Sue miaveneie 395 Bulbs. ha rdy ee ee ee i ie a ery 214) — Big flowe rs. , S7 
Aquativs. bardy Nena ss #905, *3uy | Bulbs inthe garden...... ...........006. 42| —Blooming in summer 0] 
Aquatics In St. Louls............0..0e ees wy7|*Bulbsinthe grase —__.......... .-. 83] —Diabud. 20 
Arad.the giant —_............ seeeeees152| *Bulbs in the greenhouse. ... ... 231 | —Diseased leaves 2) 
Aralia cashmerica —_«__ ........ ....374 | Bulbs, wbet to-do with old.... . ....2/—Early blooming......  ..... 998 
Aralia spinosa. ........... cece cece eee n eee 7| Buttercups.... 2.2... eee cee eee 34> | —Feed your plants . 20 
Araucaria excelsa.............. Chee ae 212| Button bush...... s+. + 854] —Flower freak. Sti 
Arbor vite failing...... Regie” Sd teil 72| Buttonwood tree.... ........ . .362| —For amateurs 13 
Arbutus Unedo.......... seseeeees Sass 118 —*From seed 86 
Arisema speciosum ere ee 28 —Grafting = ......., 105, 132 
Arkansus, fruits for..... 9 .......... 328 Cc --*Growing fine... 104 
A. kansas. hedge plants for....... 322 .—*Growing large spec imens.......... 168 
Arnold Arboretum, notes from 270, 3U6.|Cubbage... 2 Lecce ok cee eee 331 —-Growlny without a greenhouse. LO4 
322, 340. Cubbuge aphis...... .... .....:0ss seen 29, Hairy flowers - stint i 
Arnold Arboretum, planta in bloom. .2%3 Cabbage: SAVOY nc5 7 veer eeensuetanaeen 135 | —Haray ar cen enteccccnchay IO 
Artichokes, Jerusalem......... dhs SIG(CNCli ss. Seas hte baa aees wet lee 6s | —Iiluatrations our 2 ae 87 
ArTUNdGO dOMAx se... cece rece ceeee 307 | Cactl at MissouriBotanic Gardens.....273/ —Im OVINE NAPAY . 0... cee cece eee ees (2 
Ash. American white........... eae Ri} acth cannas.... 00 0... ceceeeess iT —In Virginia... 26 
Ashes for winter protection............ (8 | *Cactl in the garden in summer........ 307, —Late flowers.. iY 
ASPATABZUB on. cece wees cee ee eee 0 | *Cactl. night blooming.................. 120! -Leaf miner .. a45 
Asparagus decum bens. . ee ee 102 | Cacti. propagating..................0006: 30 | —Lifting and potting. +e ai 
Asparagus, al re sracaoilnke 314| Cacti, questions about.............. .. #0 |—Lifting and transplanting 2) 
Asparagus, forcing................ +. 61) Cactl, temperature. ...... .... ....300)} ~Makeeshift house... ........ 20, 150 
Asparagus in Florida.................65: 411] Cac, watering.... ...... 0 ........ 3460 | —Notes from World's Fair. . 58 
Asparagus plumosus, propagating..... 131 | Cactus. a night blooming......... ..... 70'—*Photographs, our......... v2 
- Asparagus verticillatus....... ebad #62|*Cactus. grafting .« ...... 0. ae 11, --*Pink. white and crimson 85 
Aster bugs, a battle with . 28/ Cactus, lobster. ......... ccc cee eee eee eee v7! —Save them from frost......-00.-.+..0. QW 
Aster Nove See iwee@aante Panes #356, 3:5|Calceolarixs as house plants ....... 3, —Seediinus.. dese D4, 86 
Aster. Tartarian.. bivweees sea es 54| Caladium and hydrangea... 438 —She didn t savethem. it «wep ie 
Asters, China.........0. ccesseee 7, 164, 248 | *California poppy. double............. AR — SOME DOW ian, wadsasqnscan eeet sewed 105 
Asters, hardy ....... ec cee eee eee ...6, *42 | Callfornia privet tin Ohio........... ... 324 —Ten best.. 212 
Asters, perennial..... i he, ai .. -- 42; Calla, blac Ls saeeeeeeeceses oe eee! 1} —When to propagate 104 
“Asters. Wild .. 10... ccccccescccnc cerns 356 | Calla Little Gem.......... 0... cece eee 1 | —*Yellow varieties 87 
Astrophytum.... Prod. Messed sland ae paca 69) Calla, rose-cuolored.................. 90, 185 | Cider. to keep sweet 19 
Aucuba japonica........ ssesseeeeee 85 | Callag, potting. ................0005 cece 304) Clgar plant seule tan Paes .. 8Y 
Autumn trees and SHTUbB..0.+.-.++0+-: 4U| Callicarpa purpurea....... ..........5. 354/ Clmerarias.......... "A . ..100, *837 
“Azalea amoena......... ......0-......- a0 | Cnliama vulgaris, .............6 cece cee 354 Cinerarias, care of.... 0 ....... 110 
AZRICRG ied k oo deed ede (Mesa teed 227| Canada, rotes from ....... .  ...... 134, Cinerarlus sowing 346 
Azaleas. late flowering hardy ead: oats 32 | Candidum lilies. ailing.......... "595 Cinnamon vine and Lillaum auratum.. {& 
Candytult.annual..... — ............ Itt) Ciasus incisa eat en anak 8 
*Candytuft. hardy uccacig auels 145 | *Cladrastis lutea 101 
B Canna Konigin huriotte ee ee 172; Cleome pungens 3. Oe 
CANDAS ok. 6k eee te ee ee ee «4 / Clematis d sease ers .. 246, 386 
Baccharis halimifolia — .............. 26| Cannas and chrysanthemums able a, des 4! Clematis Flammula 375 
Balsam, golden....... ......6. 0 eeeeeee 135/ Cannas and Japan chestnut............ 13! Clematis Jackms — transplanting SSE 
Bambusa Metake................0.00es ..307 | Cannas at the White House ........... 388 | Clematis, magnolls 5 ai St 
Banana, propagating the Chinese...... 169; Cannas for winter bloom............. .. ot | Clematis paniculs iti: pruning.... 38K 
Bayberry... ciscccse 0 bvewebandiuaess 385 | Cannas from seed...............0. 0000 0ee 100) Clematis Virginiana is 
Beach, European Peer aid cleat desta alee aah etans §$/ Cannas In the Breen pues se Saree aa 15) ; Cilerodendron Bunge! 
Beans, Ce 3)! Cannas, mee ping sie wad teat Giudice 2. 386 Climber for Florida.............. i111 
*Beans.s WK 6 is sed S504 38 | Cannas, raising from BERG on oeeeiwee ae Sus | Climbers te 52 
Beang,*ss oe 8s e- 30-3 U}Cannas,sickly .. .. © © wwe eee ee eee 257 ' Climbers, summer flowering S7ti 
*Bearls, Walchithg q bris. ® es eps cennes wintering Das aclise Shite jae chia dacat 73 Coal oll soot and ‘wnnate of potash. ..176 
*Bedding in W natn Paps ical ‘Cape pond flower..... ................ %4: Cochllostema Jacoblanum 6s 
Bedding plant,........ ...° -weod A CardOons.....0 0 cceceeeee cee eee ee ed 331! CodiIn moth. the fa 313 
Bedding Plante der cefnetary. eos eae| Carnation Jacqueminot iegas Bredee 152, Ceeogyne cristata + BLL *3us 
Beds, m!ixedg. osefa. fate ...204| Curnations..... . mspaiciee yaa Nbcenatichanacn sae: 320: Cold frames 4 
Beetle. black oMidtag 3. ofeg---. | Carnations. hardy ............. .....0.- 1% Coleus Beckwith Gem tid 
Beeta Ree we? ..e....331/ Carnations, Marguerite ........... 145, 37H Coleus beds a0) 
gonta tpt, ete ° 68: Carnations, six good.................... 212 Coleus from seed. 345 
Begonia awa’ wey 211 Carnations. some fine................66. 1883) Coleus. keeping In winter. ¥] 
Bevonle ws dpvila winlleds ..e...274| Carpet bedding planta .................02 8° Coleus pinching T 
Begonia Rex ..... . et Oe Reese Plas toe | CHITOIS | kadceucasa siete bd eeecasteene tens 3$l Colorado morning glory 28 
Begonia tubers............ 22 @aeg...313 Caryopteria mastacanthus... .... 4% Columbines B30 


e 
Columbines from seed...... .......6.20.326 
Columbine, White Munstead... .......362 
Combretum purpureum.,...............- 1) 
Commercial fertilizer for potatoes.....214 
Conifers grafting. 156 
Conifers in the south, ornamental. 114 
Conifers, propagating from cuttings.. .138 
Conifers. propagation of................ 106 
*Conservatory, a small.................. 133 
Convolvyulus mauritanicus...... see fe 
Corn. fawae swdeavvab das ue 
Cornus Mas.... rekbaavdree = Zileabe 40) 
Cornus sericea. .......... 40 


Corrosive sublimate as an insec ticide. 284 


OOMMOB Sock rc aada Beowide beni aH 
"Cosmos, double ‘flowered, . shi . 1 
Cosmos, hastening bloom. seatwidaa eae 
Bo BO Vy A eee ee ene 
oa |, hl a re 
Cotoneasters. .. ‘SGeeadu )) deta Kecoeeas 137 
Cratg@gus cordata neste Se weubaaic tan 
Crateegus Pyracantha..............s.s.. 207 
Crocus for winter blooming. ........ 400 
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rocus In lawn... eee Oe 
Crude ol) for fuel... cath. 1636K0663 130 
Cucumbers Tere et 
Cucumber beetle, striped, .keawe bed oot 
‘Cucumbers. growling in boxes.. ve . 183 
Cucumbers, growlogin winter ......... 76 
*Cucum ber, Japanese climbing., 12] 
Cuntla manana de at 6 “a 
Currants and gooseberries _........... 119 
Currants. PFUMINgG .....06 «ces cece s7Y 
Currant, the North Star..... wuadele chad 
Cuttings, plants from... adernee wet woes 
TAD WORMIG cine 2! |) otieewisxsvc ; sia 14 
Cyclamen....... woe OO 
Cyclamen persic um gigante um, 102 
Cye lamens er. 100 
‘Cypress. | awson's veie eae cane 
Cypress. the bald.. 5 tg : ee 
*Cypripedium acaule sets 255 
Cypripedium Charle sworthil............ Sv 
Cypripedium Insigne... err eth... 
*Cypripediums. forcing hardy Sass aetates 256 
Cytisus Andreanus J =e 46 
Cytisus Scoparius.. 114 
D 

Daffodils 105 
Daffodils, tre atme nt. re 103 
Daffodils. varieties = «ss dasscucece 403 
Dahlias... 5,6 L166, 228, 204 
Dahlias, choice * - Tote we 212 
Dahllas, dwart ie - a Cams weeded 
Dahilias, single aa3 ltd 
Duhlias. single In pots  ehidseGecnde 2 
Dandellon Gees a3] 
‘Daphne. Chinese sweet.................211 
Daphne Cneoruwm., siple Gp uwwewe ane 
Daphne indica.... ca eee 117 
Daphne odora. owed eKsinnatoads 101, 257 
Datura cornucopla ... 14, 84, 408 
Deciduous shrubs under trees. aa aeaeta we 
Delphiniums binasted, Ck are ee 
Dendroblum nobile..............-.6. 25, 106 
Dendroblum Schropderil. .............. 106 
Dendroblum Wardlanum... 105 
Deodar,. the ~ , eevee be 
‘esamodium pendulifiorum.. Saccazesa. ae 
Dewberry. American se a diveltpas.d é 142 

lanella ccerulea.... oiiat aie Oe 
Dichorizandra Feastil. Say AG Pacte a ON 
Doxvwood. the yellow osier.. 22 
Dosoris ee cee Te 
*iosoris, a lawn at tntewe 8 
*Dosoris, bald cypress at.. reece 
*Dosoris, Japan maples at......... . $21 
Dosoris. specimen trees on the lawn .-116 


Dosoris, spring tlower garden. = 1 


Dosoris. view lo the gardens ... 185 
*Dosoris. weeping Japan cherry at.....26 
Dosoris. young gardeners at ........... 9% 
*Dosoris, Yulan magnolia at.......... 289 
Draczenas ; i wire . WW 
Dracenas and crt tons... - a » 12 sea 
Dried loam mixed witn wet manure, ..262 
Drouth, effect on shrubs ............ 57 
Dutch buibs for winter.. 409 
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Echinocactus.. . 69 
Kchinocereus oF fe koala dia eda lb aus uu 
KE (’ hinopsis (4 


Edging plant, greer house 

Kgg plant RIPE «50 aelbare ‘% ; au 
Keg plants .. cra katoees tae 331 
Klee agnus umbellatus . 72 
Kider, golden....... : . 1) 
Klephant’'s foot creeper ieaanwes Ze 
Elm trees.... ceeds Oi 
Elm trees for shade. Cee 22 
Kncephalartos au 
Endive.... vemtes re 33] 
Epacris palludosa Ke LSU 
Epiphyllum trunc atum 102 
Eranthemtim purpureum, : 1U2 
Piretiniviw §.<.>........ . .». 40 
NEON. ty oe owep ees Lee mee 
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seecheoholisia, casino ‘” 
porpetree saicaichakis peaseweuiet 71 
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Hardy perennials now In bloom.... ...358 
Hardy perennials. transplanting, | 325 
Hardy prants in bloom, 41, 54 
Hera Pe moreg cs in ng tape at Washington 210 
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Evergreen Sk | Serer ee 
Evergreens. ee oa 

Evergrecns, etc 
Evergreens for shady places. . 
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Ficus elastica, potting Bs 
Ficus elastica, sickly vareusted aaa are 
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*Fir. Spanish sliver 
Flamingo flower 
Flea beetles on 
Flower borders. the 
*Flower garden, the beautiful 
Florida. two beautiful vines in 
Florist business In America 
Florists’ convention 
*Flower bed at St. Louis 
Flower beds ; 
*Flower border at Salem. Mass 
Flower gardenin 
—" 4 nian 


sower garden vee : 
Flower garden questions 

Flowering shrubs for al! summer. 
shrubs for the south 


Flowers ng the seanise 


*Follage plants. 25 bed of... 

Foliage for cut flowers 

Forage plant, the new 
ligustrina 
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— ne he pie sis aa haees te cas Sekt 
Freesi1s, raising from seed 
Freesias, 


Fruit garden, the 
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Fruit trees. notes on 
Fruit trees. plant some 
Fruit trees under glass 
Frults for Arkansas. ...................- i 
Fruits in Minnesota 


Funpkla grandifiora. 
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Galllardia aristata..... ‘ 
rdias, perennia! 
Galax rag gy 
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Gardening in the — 
Gentian. willow. . 
Geran! 


Oe Cee ee wee eee 


Geraniums for bedding 
Gerantums tn Chicago 
Geraplums. specimens of 
Geranlums, wintering young 
Gladioli from New Zealand. 
Gladiolus bulblets .. 
Gladiolus bulblets, peeling 
Gladiolus bulbs, frozen 
Gladiolus, fertilizer for a Dakenamew mowed ; 
Gladtolus—lilies. 
Gladiolus not blooming 
Gladiolus, proper pronunciation 
-of-the-snow 
Gloxinia, a cea 
bers.. 


ee 


ee 
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ee 


beard. 
SSontbeats spirewa in winter 
SS bahtedani 


Gocenberriee. ‘pruning ~ 
pha pubescens 


ee ee 


ee 


Grape vines. planting 


ng 
on hothouse. 
Grapes, rt gieneaccal hothouse.. 


preserving for winter 
Grass paving on inte eas 
Greenhouse. a ] 
*Greenhouse an 
Greenhouse a 
*Greenhouse building 
“Greenhouse construction 
Greenhouse edging pant. 
reenh 


ed to dwelling noune, (38 


Greenhouse, heatin 
Greenhouse plants for winter 
Greenhouse plants tn bloom 10. 50. 68, 
102, 117, 130. a a 188, 212, 282, 255, 31s 
Greenhouse 400 
Greenhouse, 
Greenhouses, bal)dl ng 
Greenhouses. fix! 
Greenhouses on w aa 8 
Ground ivy in lawn 


Hawthorm. English... .....cccccccscccees 282 
67 | Hawthorns Seine. Sa ataa ee dnt 27 
Hawthorns. planting .. envancae 386 
Heated frame for amateurs............ 202 
402|*Heaths.Cape —_....... See es YE 
Heaths. some hardy ___........ ivohes 34 
Heating. substitute for coal ...... 410 
Hedge plant, dwarf......... ..  . whee 
Hedge plants for anacagiaee s26s.eneraae 322 
Hedges. hardy Swavaule ae 
ee carneum. peupat avalccastetes 69 
OOTIN TOSOR o.6:6c5- 5s dc catieaevsesscensnses 59 
Halnuetoe wa for Reais Pema deken esd eens 250 
77 | Hemlock spruce for hedges............. 162 
. '74| Herbaceous borders ane spring......228, 251 
359 Hibiscus Cooperi ——.... ........02----- 130 
274| Hibiscus moscheutos __............ 5, 374 | Locu 
407 | *Hickory nuts. hybrid.................... 226 
371 | Hollyhocks—hardy chrysanthemums. . 209 
371 | Honeydew on palms.................005- 148 
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RARE TREES, | 

SHRUBS and VINES 
for Fall Planting, 


with advice on request, for laying out 
and planting large and small grounds 
or gardens. We offer many new and 
choice varieties, not generally found 
in aire and our lists will interest 
you. 


‘Shady Hill Nursery Co. 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


Rhododendrons. 


1 am the largest importer of Rhododen- | 


drons and Hardy Azaleas in America, 
and can supply the best stock in the 
market at lower prices than can be 
obtained elsewhere. ; 

Prices and quality guaranteed. Prick LIst FREE. 


J. Wilkinson Elliott, 
Landscape Architect, 
PITTSBURG, PA. 


ONE MILLION « x x 


Trees, Shrubs, decorative herbaceous 

plants, etc. for landscape gardeners, 

parks, cemeteries and private ene 
Catalogues Free. PricesLow. . . 
B. M. WATSON, 


Old Colony Nurseries, PLYMOUTH, MASS. 


ORNASIENTAL TREES 
and SHRUBS... 


IN GREAT VARIETY. 
Specimen Plants for Lawns and Cem- 
eteries. Send for Catalogue. 
SAMUEL C. MOON, 
Morrisville, Bucks Co., Pa. 


Hardy Trees, Shrubs, 


Evergreens, anp 
HARDY HERBACEOUS FLOWERS 


The finest general ee of Hardy Orna- 

mental Plants in America. 
228 pages, illustrated) free on application. 
Send your list of needs for rates. 


THE READING NURSERY, 
JACOB W. MANNING, Prop. READING, MASS, 


BLOOMINGTON (Phoenix Oho Tad ‘ 
oo Acres. Thirteen Greenhouses. 


Trees Plants 


We offer a large and fine stock of every description 
of Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, 
poses, Vines, Small Fruits, Hedge Plants, 
Fruit and Forest Tree Seedlings. Priced 
Gocnlosee malled free. Established 1852. 


PHOENIX NURSERY COMPANY, 
(Suc. to Sidney Tuttle & Co.) Bloomington, Dl 


CANNAS_ > 


Mme. Crozy, Star of ’or 


Send for Cata- 


and all the leading sorts. 
IOSMO, 2 os sc Gr 


PROBST BROS. FLORAL CO., 
1017 Broadway, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


HEADQUARTERS for 
WATER LILIES. 


Four Catalogues | 


Silver Cup awarded us for Meteor Roses, ex- 


GARDENING. 


hibited at Madison Square Garden, 1892, 
for best 23 Red Roses of any variety. 


Sept. 15 


Roses for Winter Flowering. 


We still have fine stocks of the two leaders, 


Meteor & Mime Carlin Testo 


American Beauty, Bridesmaid, Kaiserin Augusta 
Victoria, Perle, Mermet, Cusin, Niphetos, etc. 


Write us for quotations stating quantities 
and kinds wanted. 


Our large handsomely illustrated catalogue mailed 


free on application. 


F.R. Pierson Company, 


TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON, N. 


MEEHANS’ 


~<f@e—_New, Rare and Old Trees, Shrubs, 
Evergreens and Vines: 


MAGNOLIA, HYDRANGEA, JAPAN SNOWBALL, JAPAN MAPLE, RED FLOW- 
ERED, WHITE FLOWERED and WEEPING DOGWOOD in large quantities. 


_Native Trees and Plants a Specialty. . . .. . 


Descriptive Ca:alogue free on application. 


Be ESTIMATES FURNISHED ON LARGE PLANTING LISTS. 


THOMAS MEEHAN & SONS, Germantown, Phila. 


BULBS FOR FALL PLANTING.» 


Palms and Ferns for Winter Decoration. 
We pay particular attention to the production, arranging and delivery of CUT 


FLOWERS. 
by Telegraph. See our Catalogue. 


Delivering short distances My pica to large cities of the World 


me _©. B. WHITNALL & CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 


CANNAS 
VAUGHAN'S SEED STORE 


NEW YORK: 
26 Barclay St. 


All the New as well as Standard 
Sorts. Send for Catalogue. - - - 


CHICAGO: 
88 State St. 


OUR SURPLUS STOCK 
oF Dracezena Indivisa 
will be sold at a bargain, as we want the 
room for winter flowering stock. 

1 DRACZENA INDIVISA, 40 cts. 

3 DRACZENA INDIVISA, for $1.00. 


Large plants from 4 and 5-inch pots in 
healthy condition. Just the thing for 
your window this winter. 


_ Also a few Ampelopsis Veitchii (Boston 


Seed. Tubers, and Plants. ready for shipment at | 


all seasons. and to all parts of the globe. When 
you visit the World's Fair, don't fail to Inspect 
our Exhibit of Aquatics in the large Fountain 
Basin, in front of Horticultura] Hal). 


WI1. TRICKER, DONGAN HILLS, | 


Ivy), strong plants, 10c each; $1 per doz. 
No charge for packing. Cash must ac- 
company order. 
Address J. G. & A. ESLER, 
SADDLE RIVER N. J. 


MENDENHALL, 


The Pioneer Florist 
of the Northwest, 


Has the finest of Plants. . . 
ROSES, CARNATIONS, SMILAX, ETC 
No better sent out by anybody. Also Cut Flowers. 
MINNEAPOLIS, JINN. 


‘Superb Pansies. 


My “RAINBOW MIXTURE’ is a combina- 


tion of the very best strains in existence, 
and cannot fail to give satisfaction. Stocky 
young plants $1.00 per 100, tree by mail. 


GEORGE CREIGHTON, 
- Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Newport Nursery Co. 


(INCORPORATED. ) 
New and rare ornametal plants, imported 
and home-grown a Specialty. A full 
stock of herbaceous plants, vines and 
climbers. 


50,000 Japan Risen: Rosa Rugosa. 
10,000 Japanlvy, Ampelopsis Veitchii. 
50,000 California Privet. 


Also a large stock of shrubs and trees of 
every description. Correspondence in- 
vited. Address 


Newport Nursery Co. 


NEWPORT, R. I. 
NEW, RARE and 
Beautiful Plants. VW 


A large collection of rare hothouse and green- 
house plants, carefully grown, at low rates. 


RARE AND BEAUTIFUL EVERGREENS, 

ORNAMENTAL TREES, SHRUBS, &c. 

ORCHIDS—A very extensive stock; East Indian, 
Mexican, Central and South Americ an, etc. 

PAZEONIES—A large collection of the finest in cul- 
tivation. Hardy Perennials, Phloxes, Japan- 
ese Iris, Roses, Clematis, etc. New and stand- 
ard Fruits, etc. 

#-Catalogues on application. 


JOHN SAUL, Washington, D. C. 


When you write to any of the advertis- 
ers in this paper please say that you saw 
the advertisement in-GARDENING, 
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WILLIAM FALCONER, Editor. 


PUBLISHED THE I8T AND I5TH OF EACH MONTH 
— BY — 
THE GARDENING COMPANY, 
Monon Building, CHICAGO. 


Subscription Price, §1.00a Year—2 Numbers. Adver- 
tising rates on application. 


Entered at Chicago postoffice as second-class matter. 
Copyright, 1883, by The Gardening Co. 


All communications relating to subacriptions. adver 
tisements and other business matters should be 
dressed to The Gordeniie eee ad Bull: 

. Chicago. and ali matters pertaining 
oan of the paper should be addressed to the 
rof GARDENING. Glen Cove, N. Y. 


The World’s Fair. 


THE EDITOR AT THB WORLD’S FAIR. 


We have just been to the World’s Fair, 
and we enjoyed it greatly. It is immense! 
It is too big to see, too big to enjoy, too 
big to understand, but not a bit too big 
for America. Its architecture and land- 
scape effects, taking situation and time 
into consideration, are magnificent. The 
convenience in getting there, accommoda- 
tion while there, and comforts at the Fair, 
are excellent, and the courtesy of the ofh- 
cials with whom we came in contact, and 
the patience, civility, and kindness of the 
Columbian guards who police the Fair, 
are admirable. 

A week at the Fair is an education you 
can hardly afford to lose be you youngor 
old, and no matter in what business you 
are engaged, you can find something new 
and interesting there. 


The Horticultural Department claimed 
a good deal of our attention. Horticult- 
ural Hall is an immense structure. Under 
the high dome in thecenter of the building 
is a huge mound planted with palms, 
bananas and other vigorous plants, with 
a grotto underneath it. In side wings 
large collections of exotic plants are 
shown, including cacti, ferns. orchids, 
begonias, etc., also a Japanese garden in 
miniature. Most of these plsnts have 
been sent for exhibition by florists 
through»out the country. 


Back of Horticultural Hall on a stretch 
of grass are sets of modern greenhouses 
on exhibition. Two of the handsomest of 
these sets, namely the ones belonging to 
Hitchings & Co., of New York, and Lord & 
Burnham of Irvington, N. Y., also T. W. 
Weathered’s Sons, New York City, are 
appropriately filed with decorative 
plants. In the neighborhood of these 
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greenhouses are several large flower beds 
filled with mixed plants, also the yard- 
ground belonging to the department. 
Here also are the nhouses where the 
cyclamen, cinerarias, gloxinias, etc., of 
which such a great showing was made 
earlier in the year. 

In front of Horticultural Hall, in the 
grass, are many large beds filled with 
showy flowered cannas, and grotesque 
cacti. Near here too some nurserymen 
have made extensive exhibits of shrubs, 
mostly of evergreens, together with glad- 
ioli, clematis, etc. Around several of the 
state buildings, notably California, New 
York, Massachusetts and Pennsylvaniaa 
display of garden plants hasbeen set out. 
And inside the Illinois building we found 
lots of potted plants. While we were in 
the Californian building a consignment of 
that strange Pacific pitcher plant Dar- 
lingtonia Californica had been received 
and was being set here and there. Near 
by is the Midway Plaisance, where an 
acre or two are devoted to an exhibition 
of growing nursery stock, showing the 
raising of seedlings under lath frames, 
handsome sale stock and the fancy train- 
ing of fruit trees. There is a voung 
orange grove, and a cranberry meadow. 
And crowded away up in a corner and 
nearly out of sight is a collection of 
American weeds in rank growth and 
legibly named. It is worth seeing. 

The Wooded Island is a longish irregu- 
lar piece of land about seventeen acres in 
extent, situated near the middle of the 
Fair grounds and surrounded by a lake 
of water called the Lagoon. It is reached 
by several high-arched wide bridges. 
There are a good many middle sized oak 
trees of old growth upon it. It is freely 
intersected with walks. Here we find a 
large rose garden, and several home and 
foreign nursery and floral exhibits, and a 
numerous display of blossoms of many 
sorts. 

Around the Convent of Santa Maria de 
la Rabida the ground isrough and rocky, 
made so a-purpose, and the gardening is 
very natural, consisting of cacti, yuccas, 
century plants, and old fashioned garden 
flowers, with a general spread of portu- 
lacca. 

The water gardening at the Fair elicits 
commendation on every hand because of 
its harmony, naturalness, beauty, and 
the vigorous greenery of its plantings. 
There is no abrupt water edge, the land 
slopes down into the pond unevenly and 
a luxuriance of lake side flags and bushes 
rise from the water and reach back into 
the sturdier thickets behind. And hcre 
and there out from the land some strag- 
gling bushes appear just as vou find them 
in any pond, and occasionally a thickly 
wooded islet occurs in the Lagoon, which 
is also enlivened by lots of water fowl. 
Of course poplars, willows, catalpas, and 
such very rapid growing trees are largely 
used in these plantings. because it is im- 
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mediate effect that 1s wanted, and there 
are thickets of vigorous weeds like knot- 
weed and tangles of cucumber vines, also 
many of the showier strong growing 
hardy perennials. When the Fair is over 
this planting will be remodelled for per- 
manent purposes 

Large and meritorious displays of fresh 
fruit are made by various states, and 
canned and otherwise preserved fruits are 
quite a feature of the exposition. Fresh 
vegetables were not shown in much 
variety. 

In several of the buildings, notably 
Horticultural, the Woman’s Forestry and 
Agricultural we noticed creditable collec- 
tiors of flowers, either dried and mounted 
or f eceaaes far off Cape of Good Hope 
an peers Japan taking a leading 


hand in these. 


FLOWBR NOTBS FROM THE FAIR. 


On the Wooded Island Hydrangea pani- 
culata grandiflora is shown in large 
masses by several American and foreign 

owers, and it has done well despite all 

isadvantages. Thereis quite a showing 

of Japan lilies, mostly speciosum rubrum 
and album, and some tiger lilies; there 
were some very good auratum earlier. 
Gladioli are past their prime. Among 
annuals China asters are prominent. So 
are petunias, and marigolds and gaillar- 
dias are abundant, and there is a large 
display of cannas east of the Horticult- 
ural building. 

Over in the north end of the park 
three state buildings, namely New York, 
Pennsylvania and Massachusetts, are 
made attractive by the use of well chosen 
plants and flowers. The New York buil- 
ding is decorated with trim little box 
trees in vases along the heavy balustrade 
of the upper balconies, while on the land- 
ings of the entrance stairway are large 
plants of sweet bay, and on either side of 
the broad flight of steps are small planta- 
tions of crotons, cannas etc., banked 
against the white foundation of the 
building. The effect of the delicate foliage 
of small standard willows, variety ros- 
marinifolia against the white background 
is pleasing. There are several small spe- 
cimens of the peculiar monkey puzzle tree 
(Araucaria imbricata) standing singly 
near the border of the lawn next to the 
street. A notable feature just now is a 
large specimen of Fourcroya gigantea in 
bloom; its blossom stalk is some thirty feet 
high with numerous branches full of buds 
ready to open. 

Adjoining New York on the right-is 
Hancock house, (the Massachusetts 
building), vines drape in a natural, irreg- 
ular way the high iron fence that sur- 
mounts the retaining wall. The wide side 
porch is enclosed by vines trained to the 
eaves, and against, the house on all 
sides are ;broad yborders or flowers 
and-ornamental grasses. Among these 
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hardy perennials predominate such as 
eulahas, delphiniums, pyrethrums, core- 
opsis, New England asters, sunflowers, 
mallows, and pink yarrow, saponaria, 
and Japanese anemones. Achillea Ptar- 
mica is now full of snowy flowers; Cam- 
panula Carpatica and C. PAE Aerie 
are in bloom; and Trollius Europeus, the 
last now bearing a full crop of yellow 
buttercup like flowers. The vines usedon 
the fence and elsewhere are Japanese hops, 
morning glories and scarlet runners; 
these were chosen because of their mak- 
ing rapid growth. 

New York is flanked on the left by the 
Pennsylvania building. Here the decora- 
tions consist of fine specimens of the 
India rubber tree, screw pine, sago, phee- 
nix and fan palms, and two or three 
varieties of hibiscus in flower, some in 
vases, some planted out, and all well 
placed. A large bed of mixed crotons 
makes a nice spot of color on the lawn. 
and a circular bed of yellow cannas makes 
another at a good distance from the first. 
On either side of the entrance to the 
grounds from the street is a key stone in 
grey and deep red foliage plants, and 
quite around the building, and close 
against it, runsa borderof Madam Crozy 
cannas in full flower. 

The greenhouse of Lord & Burnham 
contains some attractive exhibits by New 
York growers. One r..om is devoted to 
roses, among which are good plants of 
such new roses as Mme. Caroline Test- 
out, Mrs. W. C. Whitney and Kaiserin 
Augusta Victoria, the latter in good 
bloom. Under the terraced rose benches 
is a long row of shallow boxes crowded 
full of lily of the valley in bloom. The 

ips were received from E. Asmus of 

ew Jersey, two weeks ago and set at 
once in boxes three inches deep and filled 
with sand. They have been kept con- 
stantly wet, and in this short time have 

uite filled the boxes and are in full 

ower. Another roomis filled with tuber- 
ous begonias full of bright, large, hand- 
some flowers in many colors. 


In the southeast curtain of the Horti- 
cultural Building there is a good collec- 
tion of rex begonias, from E. G. Hill of 
Richmond, Ind. There are sixty-two 
varieties including extra good plants of 
Little Lucy, Countess Louise Erdody, 
Lady Slade, Mme. Treyve, Clementina, 
Bertha McGregor, Robt. George, Elegant, 
and Dorothy. 

In the fruit curtains the long tables and 
shelves seem to groan with their beauti- 
ful burdens of delicious looking fruits. 
Canada and every state represented in 
the building is now showing trec fruits of 
1893. Ontario still has some blackberries 
on view, and Michigan shows some boxes 
of the wild cranberry of the marshes. 
Oregon, Colorado and New York, show 
plates of the new prune, Prunus Simoni, 
that are much commented on; its large 
size and unusual shape marking it at 
once as a novelty. Oregon also shows 
Chenango strawberry apples, that for 
size and color have never been equalled, 
but New York is not yet ready to concede 
any thing to any state when the quality 
of this apple is in question. Arkansas 1s 
showing splendid apples in a great num- 
ber of varieties, as well as other fruits. 
Wild crabs are also shown from this 
state. Kentucky has recently opened a 
fruit exhibit that seems just now to be 

articularly strong in grapes. Nebraska 
hae been but about three weeks in the 
field, as they waited to open with fresh 
fruits, ‘‘not caring,” as the superinten- 
dent dryly puts it, “‘to show any mum- 
mies.”’ The-tables contains six hundred 
lates of apples, grapes, plums and 
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peaches, the latter being somewhat un- 

expected from this. state. Colorado 

varies the usual list by showing large 

stalks ofcelery, big cauliflowers, andextra 

good tomatoes. F. C. SEAVEY. 
Chicago. 
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Most of the outdoor plants are show- 
ing the effects of dry weather. The 
drought has continued unbroken for nine 
weeks; trees and shrubs are scorched and 
sere, and the flowers are drying up on the 
Wooded Island, where they cannot re- 
ceive enough water. 

The cannas in front of the Horticultural 
Building are blooming finely. Among 
red-flowering sorts Alphonse Bouvier, 
Chas. Henderson, Paul Bruantand Count 
Horace de Choiseul are especially good; 
they are all free bloomers. Francois 
Crozy, flowers bright orange, is excellent; 
Capt. P. de Suzzoni, flowers yellow spot- 
ted with red, and Florence Vaughan, also 
yellow spotted with red, are robust and 
beautiful. Among varieties with bronze 
foliage J. D. Cabos, flowers deep orange, 
President Carnot, red flowers, and Egan- 
dale, bright scarlet flowers, are all good, 
but the flowers of J. D. Cabos seem to 
bleach very readily in an exposed situa- 
tion. The same appears to be a failing 
of Duchess de Montenard, flowers yellow 
shading to apricot, although it 1s very 
robust in growth. Columbia, an Amenr- 
can seedling shown west of the large 
building, is a very fine bright red of good 
habit. 

The aquatics, bothin the inner court 
and outer basin, have apparently suffered 
from the cold weather prevailing durin 
the past week, and are not showing sivacli 
flower just now. The Egyptianlotus has 
flowered but little so far, and the chief 
show of bloom is from the water poppy 


( Limnocharis Humboldtii) and the water 


hyacinth (Eichhornia azurea). An inter- 
esting water lily lately in flower was 
Nymphea Laydekeri rosea, flowers rose 
tinted with violet. Itis a novelty said 
to bea hybrid, though some authorities 
say it is of Japanese or Chinese origin, 
and allied to N. pygmea, the tiny Chinese 
water lily. A large and beautiful blue 
water lity from Australia, N. gigantea, 
has been flowering freely, and a number 
of Monsi- ur Marliac’s hybrids, including 
N. Marliacea chromatella, yellow; N. 
Marliacea rosea, blush; and N. Marliacea 
albida, pure white. Among others bloom- 
ing are N. Devoniensis superba, deep rose; 
N. odorata sulphuvea, yellow; N. pyg- 
mea, white, and N. pygmeza_ helviola, 
yel'ow. The great Amazon water-lily, 
Victoria - regia, which is among the 
aquatics in the New York display, is not 
yet in bloom. 

The new roses in the New York display, 
Mrs. W. C. Whitney, Kaiserin Augusta 
Victoria, Mme. C. Testout and Senator 
McNaughton, are all blooming very 
freely. The little plot near the green- 
houses, called the ‘‘old-fashioned garden,”’ 
which also forms part of New York’s 
displav, is a tangle of bloom; marigolds, 
coreopsis, petunias, stocks, balsams and 
marvel of Peru, all inthe orderly disorder 
of an old country garden. The tuberous 
begonias bedded out are not making 
much show, although those indoors are 
blooming finely, 


LAYER SOME HARDY ROSES by taking the 
vigorous shoots and atter unfastening the 
ground elbow these stems into the ground 
a few inches deep, covering elbow firmly 
with dirt. By next spring most of them 
will be rooted, but by keeping there forja 


Sept. 15, 
year longer they will make fine strong 
well-rooted plants. 


The Flower Garden. 


SPRING FLOWBR BORDER AT DOSORIS. 


Our illustration on the front page shows 
a piece of spring flower gardening at 
Dosoris. The curving carriage road is 
edged with stone curbing. The long 
white ribbon alongside of the curbing is 
of white moss pink (Ph/ox subulata), a 
low growing, dense, hardy, evergreen 
perennial of the easiest possible cultiva- 
tion, delighting in an open, sunny situa- 
tion. When in good condition and in 
full bloom its blossoms lie so thick to- 
gether as to hide away the foliage. Be- 
sides the white there are varieties having 
crimson and various shades of pink 
flowers, and some of all the other colors 
with dark eves. 

Between the snowy band of moss pink 
and the evergreens filling the bed is a belt 
of mixed tulips, including all colors and 
all sizes, and of all degrees of earliness or 
lateness, and they are planted thickly in 
a four to five inch wide belt, with the 
bulbs just barely touching one another. 
It makes a gorgeous line. When one 
variety of tulips only is included the 
beauty lasts simply while that sort is in 
bloom, but in a mixed lot like this we 
have a vivid show for several. weeks; 
when the earlier varieties are past cut off 
their seed tops and the medium and late 
seasoned varieties continue the show 
without the least appearance of early 
decay. When these tulips had done 
blooming and ripened a little we lifted 
them, laid them aside in the shade for a 
few days, then topped them, and filled 
them into shallow flats, which were 
stored in a cool room during summer. 
They are good enough for planting over 
again now for next spring's flowers, that 
is we will select the best ot them, omitting 
the smallest ones. 

In a mixed bed of evergreen and other 
shrubs like the one in our picture what to 
use in summer to replace the tulips with 
is a question to consider; bedding plants, 
as geraniums, coleus, and the like, would 
be out of character, outof harmony. We 
buy an ounce of pepper tree ‘Schinus molle) 
seed for twentycents in the spring, and 
raise a lot of young plants, of which we 
set out a row where the tulips had been, 
and the effect is harmonious. At the 
same time a row of summer plants isn’t 
at all necessary, for the moss pink and 
shrubs fill up the place almost well enough. 

The shrubbery bed consists of a large 
variety of subjects planted almost touch- 
ing close for immediate effect. A few 
plants have been set out as permarent 
specimens, and far enough apart to give 
them fifteen or twenty vears' timeto meet. 
Bet ween these specimens a host of barely 
hardy plants, as aucuba, Japan and Eu- 
ropean hollies, laurestinus, strawberry 
tree, araucaria, bay laurel, and the like, 
which we set out in summer and lift and 
store in pits over winter, are planted 
out temporanily to fill up the naked 
space. 


fi FLOWER BORDBR AT SALEM, MASS. 


Here is a pretty thicket of plants ard 
flowers and shrubs, and all apparently in 
happy harmony; and every plant is a 
hardy plant, easy to grow and easy to 
get. Itis from a photograph taken last 
June in Southworth Brothers’ nurseries, 
Salem, Mass. At the back are some big 
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Spirea Aruncus. 


summer deutzia shrubs (D. crenata), and 
in front of them the common but lovely 
Deutzia gracilis, a littleshrub that should 
find a place in every garden. Behind this 
dentzia some hardy lily is raising up its 
heads. The mass of glowing Oriental 
poppies in the setting of surrounding 
white flowers must be very beautiful. 
These poppies are easy to grow from 
seed, or division of the root clumps, and 
they are long lived; and as they root very 
deep and make their growth in spring 
and early summer they are affected but 
little by drouth, a capital point in their 
favor. Between the poppiesand the fence 
is a big clump of goat’s beard (Spirza 
Aruncus), an exceedingly showy native 
plant with compound panicles of small 
whitish flowers. By the path edge in 
front of the poppies isaclump of the little 
Japan ee (Astilbe Japonica) which is 
not only a desirable hardy herbaceous 
perennial for outdoor decoration or for 
cut flowers, but which is forced in winter 
in very large quantity by our florists. 
Now a lot ot common plants like this 
costs very little, but they make a great 
show, and once you have got them started 
in ycur garden yon have them forever. 
Don't wait till spring to buy them and 
plant them, get them right now and set 
them out, so that their roots can take 
hold before the winter sets in, and mulch 
them a little in winter. And don’t stop 
at these. Get some other things at the 
same time, say, pzonias, perennial lark- 
spur, double and single pyrethrums, tall 
phloxes, German and Koempfer’s irises, 
evergreen candytuft, lilies, Newman’s 
coneflower, hardy clematis, and the like. 


AARDY PLANTS IN BLOOM SEPTEMBER 5. 

Sedum spectabile is one of our finest 
automn blooming plants. It has heads 
six to eight inches across of small, rosy, 
showy flowers; with fine weather they 
will keep in good condition for a month. 
It grows from fifteen to eighteen inches 
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Astilbe japonica. 


A SPRING FLOWER BORDER AT SALEM. MASS. 


high and will stand any amount or 
drought; in fact they bloom better in a 
dry season. It likes the full sunshine all 
day, and grows well in any fair garden 
soil. It is increased by division of the 
roots in fall or spring. 

Plumbago Larpente, from China, 
grows from six to twelve inches high. 
With a covering of dried leaves in winter 
it is hardy here. It has wiry, nearly 
prostrate stems terminated with clusters 
of deep blue flowers from the middle of 
August till frost. It does best in a light 
soil and a sunny position. Young plants 
are obtained by division of the roots in 
spring. 

Pyrethrum uliginosum grows from five 
to six feet high, and is terminated with 
loose clusters of large ox-eye-daisy-like 
white flowers with yellow centers. The 
flowers are twoinches across. In masses 
the flowers are beautiful. They last for 
some time on the plants, and are excel- 
lent for cutting. It thrives in a deep, 
moist, rich soil, and a liberal supply of 
water in summer. It is propagated by 
division of the roots in spring, or by seed. 

In a warm sheltered position fine clumps 
of Lilium speciosum have large, beautiful, 
rosy white blossoms, spotted with car- 
mine. It does well here in light, sandy 
soil and a sheltered position. 

The Cape hvacinth, Galtonia candicans, 
has spikes four to five feet long of waxy, 
white, bell-shaped flowers. It is quite 
hardy, effective in groups, and grows 
freely in hight, rich soil. Easily increased 
from seed. 

Funkia grandiflora is very handsome 
now with its pure white flowers on stems 
from twelve to fifteen inches high. it is 
the best of the plantain lilies, and does 
well in deep, light soil. 

The willow Ciaitieen (G. asclepiadea) is 
a European plant that grows well here 
in a sheltered and partially shady posi- 
tion in light, sandy soil. At this timejits 
twelve to fifteen inchlong stems are bear- 


Deutzia gracilis. 


ing a number of good sized deep purple- 
blue flowers, which are quite pretty. The 
white gentian (G. alba) is ale in good 
bloom. 

The snake’s heads (Chelone) have pretty 
of tae of pink or white blossoms. They 
thrive well in aa open border and good 
deep soil. Veronica Virginica (culver’s 
root) is a native speedwell, and although 
not quite so showy as some of the other 
speedwells it deserves a place amongst 
tall growing perennials. It likes good 
soil, grows from fourto six feet high, and 
has numerous erect spikes covered with 
small white flowers. 

The meadow beauty ( Rhexia Virginica) 
has beautiful rosy flowers on stems six 
to eight inches high. It grows wellin a 
cool, sandy, peaty soil. and when once 
established should not be disturbed often. 
Aconitum autumnale,theautumn monks- 
hood, is a showv plant growing from 
three to four feet high, and having spikes 
of showy blue flowers. Here it grows 
well in deep rich soil and an open situa- 
tion. Increased by division of the roots. 

The tritomas, or torch lilies, are still in 
good bloom. They are not quite hardy, 
but when planted in a sheltered position 
and covered with leaves in the winter 
they come up all right in the spring. T. 
corallina is about two feet high with 
bright green foliage and heads of scarlet 
shading into orange red flowers, which 
are produced very freely. They like a 
deep, light, rich soil. 

Hibiscus Moscheutos is a native peren- 
nial with stems three to five feet high, and 
large rose-colored flowers, which are 
sometimes white with a crimson center. 
[We have also found wild plants of the 
rose colored one that had crimson centers, 
but seedlings raised from them did not 
have their mother’s eyes.—Ep,] H. mili- 
taris has pale rose colored flowers with 
a darkcenter. They grow well in a moist 
border, or any ordinary garden soil, and 
are increased either by division of the 
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roots or by seeds. The iron weeds ( Ver- 
nounia) are tall growing (five to seven feet) 
perennials, and their stems are terminated 
with large loose heads of purple flowers. 
Vernonia Noveboracensis and altissima 
are in good bloomnow. They grow well 
in any good soil and are excellent for 
planting amongst shrubs. The Boltonias 
are native plants rather like our wild 
asters, and they grow from four to six 
feet high. B. /atisquama has large deli- 
cate rosecolored blossoms. B. glastifolia 
is pura covered with its whitish 
aster-like flowers. The best of the eupa- 
toriums in bloom are E. ageratoides, the 
white snake root, a fine plant from two 
to three feet high with large corymbs of 

ure white flowers. E. ca@lestinum, mist 

ower, isa neat plant about two feet high, 
and has compact heads of flowers of a 
blue or violet color; E. altissima is from 
three to four feet high, and with large 
heads of whitish flowers. 

Many of our native asters are in bloom, 
and they are beautiful. Someofthe most 
showy are spectabilis, Lindleyana, ma- 
crophyllus, Nove Angliz and its varieties, 
Hewey1, salicifolius, levis, Norve-Belgii, 
sericeus and ptarmicoides. They are all 
easily grown and worthy a placein our 
borders. The best and most showy of 
the golden rods nowin bloom are Cana- 
densis, procera, lanceolata, Shortii, altis- 
sima, uliginosus, latifolia, Ohioensis and 
speciosa. The tall growing perennial 
sunflowers are excellent for planting 
amongst shrubs; conspicuous among 
them are strumosus, divaricatus, gross- 
serratus, trachelifoliusand mollis. 

Cambridge, Mass. R,. CAMERON. 


SWEBT PBAS. 

TO THE EpIToR OF GARDENING—Sir: 
The past three years sweet peas have 
been prime favorites with me; and the, 
quantity and quality of bloom have re- 
warded me amply forthecare and culture 
I have given them. I plant them early in 
a trench partly filled with old rotted 
manure, and late: treatthem to nitrate of 
soda bone dust and unleached wood ashes. 
This spring the seed was put in April 4, 
and on August 1 the vines measured six 
and one-half to seven and one-half feet in 
length, with plenty of stragglers a foot 
taller. With the above feeding, an abund- 
ant mulch, copious soakings from the 


. hose, and the cutting of every spray of 


bloom this row gives, and will continue 
to give until quite hard frost, huge bunches 
of long, stitf-stemmed flowers of the 
eel aes size. Brush seven or eight feet 
high above ground suits me better than 
any trellis I have seen or tried. My soil 
is a heavy loam with clay subsoil and 
seems well suited to sweet peas. 

Some varieties apparently do not ger- 
minate as easily as the majority. Boreat- 
ton, Purple Prince, Queen of England and 
Primrose have every year disappointed 
me by failing to grow in the proportion 
that the seeds of other kinds do. Emily 
Henderson also failed. Twenty-four 
other kinds planted this season sprouted 
freely. Are these varieties really delicate 
or was my seed poor? 

The new varieties introduced on this 
side this year are a fine lot, yet it is hard 
to beat some of the older kinds. Countess 
of Radnor, Dorothy Tennant, impress of 
India, Mrs. Gladstone, Splendor, Apple 
Blossom, Mrs. Sankey, Senator and 
Captain of the Blue, are among the best 
of the new ones forsize and tint. Waverly 
and The Queen are too dingy. Delight is 
the most prolific bloomer I know. 

The only enemy of the sweet pea that 
does any particular damage to my rows 
is the English sparrow. During July this 
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year he spoiled at least a third of the 
sprays, either nipping off every bud or in- 
juring them so that the flowers were 
worthless. He also feasts upon the young 
shoots, which I do not mind so much late 
in the season, but in the spring, when 
they are just up, it is very trying. Is 
there anythin that Ican do to defeat his 
machinations: Geo. T. HAWLEY. 
Corning, N. Y., August 8. 


We had Emily Henderson on trial last 
year, and the seeds germinated fairly 
well. What we grew this year was from 
our own saved seed of last vear and they 
came up and grew first rate. It is a lovely 
sweet pea, dwarf, early and free-blooming, 
with large, bold, delicious white flowers. 
In the case of all new varieties of sweet 
peas we sow shallow and in good, rich, 
sweet ground, and our only effort the 
first year is to see the flower and get seed 
of our own saving for the next year, 
Then we grow for cut flowers. 

We wrote to the introducers of Emily 
Henderson, however, about your seeds 
not germinating, and they replied as 
follows: 

“It is notable that the highly bred 
sweet peas are inclined to be of somewhat 
delicate germinating quality. Many of 
the Eckford’s cannot be grown at all 
unless somewhatcoddled. In our annual 
planting this season for seeding purposes 
we also included a few packets of all the 
later introductions; we had a number of 
this year’s Eckford’s, and in some cases 
we did not get a plant out of a packet, 
although we knew what to expect and 
used the best of carein planting. It is 
also noteworthy that the germinating 
quality is greatly improved after the peas 
have been grown in this country for a 
year or two, particularly when grown iu 
California. The English grown Eckford’s 
and California grown of the same variety 
planted side by side show a great differ- 
ence in germinating power. Asan illus- 
tration we will mention one variety— 
Countess of Radnor; we sowed several 
pounds of California-saved seed which 
grew 70%, while twenty-five packets of 
the same variety from Ecktord grew 
scarcely 1%. 

“If there is any deficiency in the germi- 
nating power of the Emily Henderson we 
think it will be entirely overcome this 
season in the Californian-grown seed, 
where we are having our stock grown. 
So we trust it will germinate with every- 
body under all conditions as readily as 
the commonest sort of sweet peas.”’ 

The European sparrows at Dorsoris 
are not soill-bred as those at Corning, 
but probably this is because they are not 
as numerous. In the early spring, by 
using a narrow strip of close-meshed wire 
netting bent A-shape over the seed rows 
vou can keep the little rascals away; from 
that time on till the flowering period 
spraying the plants with a weak solution 
of Paris green will repel them, and when 
the peas are in flower close-meshed, light- 
weight, sieve netting laid over the peas 
will cheat the birds. 


AGALYPHAS. 


This class of plants is worthy of a place 
ia every flower garden; and when they 
are better known they will be grown 
more extensively. They possess many 
sterling qualities that are bringing them 
into favor. 

Their easy culture, adaptability to al- 
most any circumstances, beautiful foliage 
and their rapid growth make them very 
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desirable plants; and they are so easily 
propagated from cuttings that in a short 
time you have a surplus stock on hand. 
Massed in beds, or as specimen plants, 
they are exceptionally fine. 

They delight in the hottest sunshine, 
and make rapid growth therein. In the 
southern part of Florida they grow to 

rfection. Immense plants ten feet in 

eight lend a tropical appearance to 
many a lawn at Lake Worth. They are 
grown in the shape of a cone, and are 
of such symmetrical growth as to sug- 
gest the appearance of having been clipped. 
Being beyond frost line, the rich ham- 
mock soil and, perhaps, the salt water 


bath are all conducive to their perfect de- — 


velopment. 

Among the best varieties are Acalypha 
Macatfeeana, bronzy red, and a perfect 
specimen eight to ten feet high; A. musaica, 
bronzy green, beautifully variegated with 
orange and red, and crimped in appear- 
ance; and .4. marginata, a variety of A. 
Wilkesiana, and which has a deep olive 
brown body color, and is pusrgine’ with 
various shades of rose and pink. E. 

Florida. 


[The acalyphas are very handsome red 
and variegated-leaved plants from Poly- 
nesia and the Fiji Islands, and now much 
used in our summer gardens. Being tropi- 
cal they are quite tender, but as they can 
be raised very readily from cuttings of the 
young wood grown indoors, they will 
always be cheap enough. They belong 
to the Euphorbia family of plants, and like 
most other of their family relatives they 
revel in the open hot sunshine. They have 
nothing of the stiff habits or brittle ap- 
peace aia to coleuses and similar 

dding plants; they aresimply vigorous, 
ed colored tropical shrubby plants.— 
Ep. 


SINGLE PYRETHRUMS, 


The accompanying illustration is en- 
graved from a photograph of a mass of 
single-flowered pyrethrums, taken in our 


nursery last June. These pyrethrums are 


hardy herbaceous perennials of theeasiest 
cultivation, and with ordinary garden 
care they are sure to grow and bloom. 
Because of their wide varietal range in 
color they are known as Pyrethrum 
roseum hybridum. In colorthey are pure 
white, or of various shades of pink or 
crimson, and are very attractive. All are 
acquainted with our field daisy. and 
these to the casual observer closely 
resemble them, although the yellow cen- 
ter is usually smaller, and the petals 
larger, and with some varieties the flow- 
ers are much larger. The cut flowers are 
particularly adapted for making bou- 
quets, as the flowers are produced on 
long stems, and remain fre:h several days 
after being cut. 

All flowers should be removed from the 
plants as soon as they commence to fade. 
The blooming season is_ usually through- 
out June tothe first or second week of 
July according to circumstances, The 
foliage is finely cut fern-like, of adark green 
color and quite ornamental. The plants 
succeed weilin any ordinary garden soil, 
and are especially adapted for partially 
shaded situations; those in the shade of 
the tree, as shown 1n the illustration, 
grew nearly as strong as those in the full 
light, and some of them remained in 
bloom over a week longer. They have 
withstood our severe winters with little 
or 00 protection and with us are entirely 
tree from vermin. 

The plants.may beincreased.by division 
in early) spring), or after they have done 
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A MASS OF SINGLE-FLOWERED PYRETHRUMS IN SOUTHWORTH BROTHERS’ NURSERY, AT SALEM, MASS. 


flowering but if allowed to remain undis- 
turbed for several seasons and well culti- 
vated, they will make large and very 
showy plants. After they have done 
blooming the flower stems should be cut 
to within three or four inches of the sur- 
face, and all dead leaves removed from 
the plants and the earth well stirred 
about them, and if asmall quantity of 
bone flour, phosphate, or other fertilizer 
is worked in at the same time it will be a 
decided advantage. The plants under this 
treatment will soon produce a new 
growth of foliage and make very neat 
clumps of green until severe frost. 


F. L. SouTHWORTH. 


Cuina AsterRs.—If I wished to secure 
the most favorable results in growing 
China asters I should plant them in soil 
where asters have not been recently 
grown. Use decomposed farmyard ma- 
nure. A. B. HOWARD. 

Belchertown, Mass., August 18, ’93. 


Trees and Shrubs. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


If the storm has blown downany trees, 
dig them out by the roots, fill the holes 
packing the earth solid trom the bottom 
and make the ground smooth and sod it 
over orsow grass seed uponit. If branches 
only have been broken cut these in close, 
and smoothen the cut with a knife, shav- 
ing iron or plane, and paint the wound 
with good linseed oil paint. If you want 
to transplant some large trees, be they 
evergreen or deciduous, cut adeepnarrow 
trench round them now, say three to five 
or six feet distant from the butt, accord- 
ing to the size and age of the tree, and 
three feet deep, or as much as the roots 
go; as soon as dug fill inthe trencu again. 


This is done with the view of shortening 
back the roots to the prescribed limit re- 
quired in transplanting, and to allow the 
cut back roots to heal, and the tree to 
recover from the shock before transplant- 
ing time comes next spring. Anda month 
or more from now—when there isno dan- 
ger of their starting to grow again this 
fall—head in these trees rather boldly; if 
you transplant them it will have to be 
done anyway, and better doit in fallthan 
in spring. Youcan thin out a lot of the 
branches at once. 


SHRUBS AND VINES IN FLOWER SEPT. 4. 


The most beautiful shrub in bloom at 
the present time is Gordonia pubescens, 
the Franklin tree. It is not only the 
most beautiful now, but it is unsurpassed 
at any time by any other shrub or tree. 
The large sweet-scented white flowers 
appear from the middle of August until 
frost, and in the fall the leaves change to 
a brilliant crimson. It is entirely hardy 
here. Another species, G, Lasianthus, an 
evergreen, was in flower last week, but is 
out of bloom now. We have to protect 
it in winter, or its branches get killed 
back considerably. Its flowers are white, 
but not so large nor so pretty as those of 
the other. They are on short stalks, 
while those of pubescens are sessile. 

The Aralia spinosa is now in full dis- 
play. Its immense heads of greenish 
white flowers make a fine show, well set 
off by its large pinnate foliage. And it 
interests the curious because of its prickly 
stem. 

Hydrangea paniculata and p. grandi- 
flora are at their best. A great many ot 
these are now to be seen grown to a 
single stem as standards. The large 
heads of flowers weigh down the branches 
and give a weeping character to them, in 
which shape they are very pretty. 

Crape myrtle (Lagerstroemia India) is 
one of the prettiest of flowering shrubs 
now. The rose and the crimson make 


more display and seem hardier than the 
white. When unprotected they are killed 
to the ground in winter, but they sprout 
up and bloom in their season. When pro- 
tected they are not injured, and it is 
probable that if protected for a few vears 
they would need no covering afterward, 
for across the Delaware from here, at 
Camden, there are large bushes fifteen 
feet high which are never protected nor 
ever injured in winter. 

The beautiful Clerodendron Bunge is 
now blooming finely, its large heads of 
rosy pink flowers making an attractive 
display. It is not protected in winter, 
aad gets killed to the ground in conse- 
quence, but it sprouts up and blossoms 
all the same. 

Polygonum cuspidatum, with its large 
feathery heads of white flowers, and 
Hibiscus Moscheutos with large pinkish 
ones, though not shrubs, we ofnen use as 
such here, so muchdo they resemble them 
at this season of the year. 

Among vines there 1s quite a number in 
flower. Oneof the newer ones is Pueraria 
Thunbergiana (Dolichos Japonicus). The 
blossoms are purplish rose in axillary 
peduncles. <They are generally bidden by 
the foliage and are thus apt to be missed 
unless looked for. 

Periploca greca, is the Grecian silk 
vine, a strong growing, hardy vine, which 
is now bearing its bunches of purplish 
star-shaped flowers. [At Dosoris the 
periploca has been out of bloom nearly a 
month.—Eb. | 

Clematis Virginiana, which can be seen 
in its wild state here, has clambered over 
the friendly shrubs near it and gives a 
sheet of white blossoms. 

Lycium Chinense, the matrimony vine, 
and one of the oldest in our gardens here, 
has been flowering for some time, but is 
in its prime now. The purplish pink 
flowers are followed later by (scarlet 
berries: 

Passiflora(inéarnata is growin , and 
flowering as it grows, and it will do this 
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for some time to come. And in the same 
way the Cissus incisa, a Texan vine, be- 
haves. Its flowers, however, are but 
small and greenish white, but its waxy, 
thick, shining leaves are most beautiful. 
Both of these vines die to the ground in 
the winter, but come up again in the 
spring. J. MEEHAN. 
Philadelphia. 


fi LAWN AT DOSORIS. 


Our illustration shows aspread of lawn 
running south from the mansion house, 
which is on elevated ground, and bor- 
dered on either side by a deep margin of 
specimen trees, many of them of unusual 
beauty, rareness and value. Their diver- 
sity of form indicates their numerous 
variety, for it is a studied point with us 
to have as great a representation in spe- 
cies as possible consistent with the space 
at our command, rather than a multitude 
of any one kind of tree or of a few trees. 
And as this numerous variety is increased 
so is the pleasure in possessing or admir- 
ing them correspondingly enhanced. 
Looking at the picture two things are 
apt to strike you, namely, the compara- 
tive youngness of the trees, and how 
thickly they are grouped. On account of 
the great extent of territory shown inour 

icture—including the rolling fields beyond 

osoris—the trees look much smaller 
than they really are, at thesame time the 
Dosoris gardens are of comparatively 
recent planting, and none of the trees seen 
in the picture 1s twenty years old. As re- 
gards their closeness we can assure you 
that every specimen has abundant room, 
no two trees are ever allowed to crowd 
each other, the aggressor must go, either 


by the transplanter'’s spade or the destroy- | 


er’s axe. 

Our illustrations are from photographs 
taken by Mr. Paul Dana in 1890 and 

iven by us to the B. A. Elliott Co., Pitts- 

urg, Pa., who had engravings made 
from them and published in their beauti- 
ful work ‘‘A Few Flowers Worthy of 
General culture,” in 1891. The Messrs. 
Elliott have very kindly loaned us their 
original plates for use in GARDENING. 

As we behold this lawn picture of three 
years ago, and look down the lawn itself 
to-day we cannot help remarking the 
change effected since this photograph was 
taken, by the increased growth and full- 
ness of the trees to-day compared with 
what they were then. 

The more compact specimens are ever- 

en conifers, the loose habited ones are 
eciduous broad leaved trees. The large ap- 
pearing tree at the rightis a European lin- 
den, and the columnar trees in the distance 
are Chinese cvress—G/y ptostrobus. 


THE DEopaR.—Can youimagine amore 
elegant evergreen tree than this? It 
is a natiye of the Himalayan Moun- 
tains, and 1s one of the three cedar trees 
of the world, namely, Cedrus Libani, the 
cedar of Lebanon; C. Atlantica, the 
Mount Atlas cedar; and C. Deodara, the 
Himalayan cedar or Deodar. 

There are plain green and glaucous 
leaved varieties of the Deodar, and some 
have shortish stiffish leaves, and others 
softish long leaves, and in some the 
branchlets droop down more than in oth- 
ers. The treeis regarded as reliably hardy 
at Philadelphia, but north of that city it 
is only precariously hardy. It is not 
reliably hardy at Dosoris, but by fixing a 
thin windbreak of arundo reeds around it 
in winter, it lives along bravely. 

The specimen shown in our illustration 
was ten feet high then, and as you will 
observe, an exceedingly beautiful tree; 
three years, however, while they have 
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CEDRUS DEODARA. 


not given much to its stature have added 
greatly to its fullness and elegance. 

Perhaps you may think we are vandals 
when we tell you that this magnificent 
specimen is condemned to death by the 
axe, probably next fall! Why? Because 
right behind it is a unique form of Abies 
brachyphylla from Japan, either the 
abies or the Deodar has got to go, andas 
we can get plenty more Deodars but no 
other abies like this one, the cedars must 
die that the abies may live. Couldn’t we 
transplant so lovely a tree? Probably we 
could, but the risk would be considerable, 
and the expense greater than it would 
warrant, considering that we have an- 
other specimen mostly as big as it is near 
by; and to guard against risk we bought 
a couple of young trees last spring and 
have them now in our nursery ground 
awaiting convenience to plant them out 
permanently. 


ODORLESS (?) AILANTUS. 


Somehow it has come to be believed 
that the flowers of the female trees of 
ailantus were free from the disagreeable 
odor of those of the male ones, and trees 
of the female have bcen planted on this 
account. Last season I had a chance 
of testing the matter, and though my 
faith was shaken in the belief I had held, 
in common with others, I thought. best 
to wait another year and test it again. 


I have just done so, and find that the 
female flowers are not free from the 
offensive odor. I am trving to think the 
odor not so strong as that of the other, 
but connot make up my mind to it thie 
But, as W.R. Smith says, we can plant 
Cedrela sinensis in place of ailantus. A 
tree of it flowered here this spring, and 
the flowers have no odor. 
JOsEPH MEEHAN. 


THE ORIENTAL PLANE TREE. 


To THE EDITOR OF GARDENING—Sir: 
I wish to say with regard to Platanus, 
that P. orientalis does not take on the 
same diseases that you describe in your 
last number as occurring onP.occidentalis. 
I have handled thousands of the Euro- 
pean plants and they have always proved 
entirely healthy. P. H. Foster. 

Nurseryman, Babylon, N. Y., August 19. 

As Babylon isn’t much over twenty 
miles across country from here, and a 
smart horse can make the return trip in 
a day, we shall be delighted to have Mr. 
Foster visit us at Dosoris. Then wecould 
examine handsome trees of both species, 
namely, Plantanus occidentalis and P. 
orientalis, and we fear we would have to 
admit that even the exotic orientalis 
hardly enjoys immunity from the leaf 
diseases. At the same time we regard it 
as by far) the more desirable tree of the 
two. 
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SPIRHA BULLATA, or crispifolia, is one 
of the most charming little shrubs we 
have got. I was delighted last week to 
see a plant of it three feet high by as 
many across, and in full bloom. I also 
Saw a hedge-like row of it 150 feet long. 
It certainly must makea very useful plant 
for this purpose, as it keeps so dwarf and 
stocky for many years, blooms so pro- 
fusely, and is so pretty when in flower. 
If you cut off the old flowers and seed 
vessels as soon as the plant is out of 
bloom it will have, later on, a second 
blooming season, though not so conspicu- 
ous as the early one; and these late 
flowers, coming in at a time when we 
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have but few shrubsin blossom, are extra 
valuable. The plant is very hardy. 
Althoughit was introduced to the Kissena 
nurseries from Japan by Thomas Hogg 
in 1873, it is yet but little known. 
Flushing, N. Y. J. R. TRuMPy. 


WAS IT BORAGE? 


To THE EDITOR OF GARDENING—Sir: 
The plant which Mrs. H. H., page 368, 
wishes to know the name of, is probably 
borage, Borago officinalis, although, 
either her memory is at fault insome por- 
tions of the description, or my recollée+ 
tions of it are not accurate. I had this 
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lant under the name of ‘‘Star of Bethle- 

em,’’ more than forty years ago, in Mass- 
achusetts. The flowers were, as_ she 
describes them, star shaped and blue, but 
I should say less than an inch across and 
produced on stems ten inches to a foot 
high. Gray’s manual mentions it asan 
introduced plant, bnt gives no descrip- 
tion. [The flowers are an inch across. 
Borage is a very common herb in gardens. 
abe Wm. F. Bassett. 

Hammonton, N. J. 


Roses. 


EVER-BLOOMING ROSBS FOR KBNTUCKY. 


To THE EDITOR OF GARDENING—Sir: 
Please name a few of the best ever-bloom- 
ing roses in pink, crimson, cream, white, 
and yellow, only such as are hardy 
enough to stand the winter outside with 
a little protection. B.. i 

Newport, Ky. 

All of the following varieties stand our 
winter here, but it is best to give them a 
cover of hay, straw, etc. for protection, 
they will do so much better afterwards: 

Adam, salmon rose. 

Aline Sisley, violet rose. 

Agrippina, rich crimson. 

Bougere, bronzed pink. 

Cels-Multiflora, flesh. 

Catherine Mermet, flesh. 

Comtesse de Nadaillac, coppery yellow. 

Etoile de Lyon, deep yellow. 

Homer, salmon rose. 

Hermosa, rose. 

Isabella Sprunt, sulphur yellow. 

James Sprunt, crimson. 

Louise Odier, rose. 

Mme. Pierre Guillot, pale yellow. 

Mme. de Watteville, white and rose. 

Mme. Jos. Schwartz, blush. 

Marnie Guillot, white. 

Marie Van Houtte, yellow and rose. 

Papa Gontier, rose and crimson. 

Perle des Jardins, yellow. 

Queen of Bedders, crimson. 

Reine Marie Henriette, cherry red. 

Safrano, apricot yellow. 

Sombreuil, creamy white. 

Souvenir de la Malmaison, flesh. 

Souvenir d’un Ami, rose and salmon. 

. Louisville, Ky. Nanz & NEUNER. 


OLD GARDEN ROSES. 


From Japan we have of late received 
many interesting and beautiful roses; 
other new roses at homeand abroad have 
appeared, raised from seed or natural 
sports, vet with all I think we overlook 
many fully as beautiful or more so among 
our “old garden roses.’’ I would name a 
few but seldomseen in cultivation: Rosa 
sulphurea the ‘‘old double yellow Prov- 
ence’; Copper Austrian and single yellow 
Austrian. These have been known and 
described by the old authors; they suc- 
ceed Sut poorlyin Great Britain, especially 
the ‘‘Double yellow Provence," the climate 
is too cold and wet, hence we hear little 
about this grand flower in their papers. 
Occasionally it will succeed in some dry, 
sunny situation in the southern part of 
England. The present summer ('93) has 
been unusually dry and warm in the 
vicinity of Washington, vet my plants of 
those never looked better—they grow 
with vigor and fairly enjoy the hot, dry, 
sunny weather. 

Amateurs who usé the hose and have 
a-good commandof water should make a 
note of this—they fairly drown out many 
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of their choicest plants, supposing they 
cannot give them too much water. 


Rosa SULPHUREA.—Double yellow Prov- 


ence. Flowers large, very double, rich - 


bright yellow; the finest of all double 
yellow roses; quite bardy. Should be 
planted ina well drained soil and open, 
sunny situation. e 


Copper AUSTRIAN RosE.—A charming 
and unique shade of rich coppery crimson, 
with golden bronze shadings, indescrib- 
ably beautiful, flowers single, hardy; cul- 
tivate as recommended for R. Sulphurea. 


SINGLE YELLOW AUSTRIAN ROSE.— . 


Flowers of the richest and purest yellow, 
without a trace of other co!or, deep rich 
yellow stamens. We have many beauti- 
ful yellow roses, but none of the rich color 
of this charming flower. Cultivate in the 
same way as two last. | 
JOHN SAUL. 


THE “WHITB”’ LA FRANGE ROSE, 


This rose is not pure white but rather 
a blush white. It is however, one of the 
loveliest of all new roses, and now being 
extensively planted in greenhouses for 
forcing for winter flowers. It has been 
tried for a couple of year, in some cases, 
extensively, and over much of the coun- 
try, and reports of its behavior are gen- 
erally very good. On page 116 Nanz & 
Neuner, of Louisville, say of it: ‘‘The 
White La France has gained great popu- 
larity here this fall.’’ About how it 
thrives out of doors, north or south, we 
have not yet heard. 

C. Strauss & Co., of Washington, are 
the largest growers of it in glass houses 
for cut flowers. We saw it in their 
greenhouses a year ago, and certainly it 
was a lovely sight, and the roses were 
superb. But let Mr. Durfee, of that 
company, speak for himself: 


To THE EpITOR OF GARDENING—Sir: 
The proper name of this rose is Augus- 
tine Guinoisseau. It is an accidente fixe 
from the old LaFrance, originating in 
the rose gardens of Guinoisseau Sons in 
1890. Incolor it may be described as of 
the tint of Souvenir de la Malmaison, 
that charming flesh tinted rose. Inform, 
it remains true to its parent, taking on 
the crumpled, rageed: habit of the La 
France, which is so attractive to the eye 
of an artist. The habit of growth 
is also similar to that of the parent ex- 
cept that the foliage, following the color 
of the flower, is a lighter shade of green. 
We find it more floriferous than its 
mother, and there is no tendency to a 
pone tint which is so undesirable in the 

a France. 


I am unable to give you any opinion as 
to its out-of-door qualities, but for the 
greenhouse we find it so much superior to 
the La France that we have discontinued 
growing the latter. One of the best 
qualities of the rose is that after being 
cut the flower continues, with proper 
care, to improve in beauty for several 
days, which is the exact opposite of the 
LaFrance. I should unhesitatingly com- 
mend it as the most desirable ever- 
blooming pink rose in cultivation. Its 
delightful fragrance as well asits charm- 
ing satiny pink coloring, delicate green 
foliage and vigorous growth, added to 
the fact that unlike Catherine Mermet, 
the color does not suffer during cloudy 
weather, seem to mark it as the ideal 
pink rose for florist’s use. We can say 
this now because the rose has been thor- 
oughly disseminated and tested. 

Very truly yours, BENJ. DURFEE. 

Washington, D.C. 


The Greenhouse. 


GREENHOUSE PLANTS IN BLOOM SEPT. 6. 


Combretum purpureum.—Its flowers 
are arranged on long, gracefully branch- 
ing racemes, the florets are small, bright 
red. When in flower it is one of the most 
ornamental of warm greenhouse plants. 


Mussenda frondosa is very interesting 
and pretty on account of the pure white 
bract-like formations surrounding the 
flowers; it isof ashrubby, twining nature 
and a very free bloomer. 


Spathyphyllum floribundum is a near 
relative of the gaudy colored flamingo 
flower; the leaves are long, narrow and 
graceful, and the spathes of the flower 
are pure white and from two to three 
inches long. It is quite a good thing for 
small collections. It needs a mixture of 
rough peat, chopped moss, charcoal and 
coarse sand, and requires lots of water 
at all seasons. 


Dichorizandra’ Feastii.—This_ pretty 
plant is said to be a hybrid, between 
a species of Tradescantia and a Dichori- 
zandra. It is alow growing pot plant 
with green leaves blotched with brown, 
and it has beautiful azure blue flowers. 
D. musaica, the leaves of which species are 
green marked transversely with white, 
has blue flowers in small heads. It needs 
to be shaded from sunshine. 


Thevetia nertifolia, although seldom 
seen outside of botanical collections, 
ought to be better known, as it is an ex- 
cellent greenhouse plant. It has bright 
yellow flowers on theends of the branches, 
somewhat resembling the smaller flowered 
allamandas. It is a very suitable plant 
for outdoor bedding, needing an open, 
well drained soil. it can be kept in a 
semi-dormant state during winter. 


Malvaviscus arborens blooms profusely 
from midsummer, and if well treated will 
keep on flowering during the dull months. 
It 1s well adapted for house culture if 
given a sunny position. The flowers are 
bright scarlet. Cuttings root quickly in 
moist sand. 


Brugmansia suaveolens is an old and 
well known greenhouse shrub. As it 
makes very large growth in a single 
season no attempt need be made to flower 
it indoors unless abundant space can be 
given to it. It may be grown very suc- 
cesstully as a tub plant, withholding 
water from it in the fall and letting it 
rest during winter, when it can be stored 
in any out-of-the-way place where frost 
won’t reach it. Putit out of doors about 
the middle of May. 


Veronica Andersoni isa shrubby species 
from New Zealand; it has racemes of 
pretty purple flowers, and needs very 
Jittle heat during winter. This is the 
finest flowered of all the shrubby veroni- 
cas. There is aform of it with variegated 
leaves which is also well worth growing. 


Plumeria lutea and P. rubra are two 
succulent plants of easy cultivation, well 
suited for this climate; they make their 
growth in the summer months, flower 
at this time, and if not wanted for green- 
house decoration during the dull months 
they may be dried off and laid flat be- 
neath the stage of the greenhouse. The 
large leaves and fragrant flowers are 
grouped together on the ends of the 
branches, making a very tropical looking 
combination. The perfume known as 
Frangipanni is made from the flowers of 
the last named. 

Cassia elongata and C. corymbosa are 
now covered with their gorgeousCyellow 


flowers. To havethem at their best they 
ought to be given plenty of pot room 
early in the season and encouraged to 
make strong growths. 


In the orchid house very few plants are 


in flower at present. Cattleya Harrisoni 


isin bloom. TheStanhopeas are at their 
best. The plants are grown in wooden 
baskets with wide openings at the bot- 
toms through which the flower stalks force 
their way, hanging downwards in large 
clusters. One of the prettiest is named 
S. tigrina, flowers dark yellow streaked 
with rich brown; S. oculata, pale vellow 
with light purple spots; S. insignis and 
S. grandiflora are two grand species, the 
former is yellow and purple spotted, the 
latter pure white with crimson dots. 
These plants don’t require much heat; 
ordinary orchid compost suits them. 
When making their growth give them a 
weak solution of liquid manure twice a 
week. G. W. OLIVER. 


WINTERING YOUNG GERANIUMS. 


To THE EDITOR OF GARDENING—Sir: 
I have three or four hundred geraniums 
in fine bloom at the present time. I want 
to produce the same effect another year. 
What is the best method of bringing for- 
ward the young plants so as to be ready 
for bedding next June? I have a small 
greenhouse, and do not want much room 
taken up with the gerarium plants during 
the winter. J. W. D. 

Newburyport, Mass., August 22. 


We strike our geranium cuttings now and 
after they are rooted pot them off singly 
into 21% and 3-inch pots in firm loamy 
soil, and: place them near together ina 
frame having a run of hot water pipes in 
it, and there they are kept till spring. 
May be in February we cut their tops off 
for cuttings, and when they start again 
repot them into 4inch pots. In your 
case it might be well tostrike the cuttin 
now, and when rooted put six or eight 
into a 4-inch pot firmly in loam. Don’t 
coddle them; keep them cool but away 
from frost and wet overhead, and let 
them have full light. About twenty of 
these pots may hold cuttings enough for 
you over winter, in January or February 
take their tops—but don’t cut too bare— 
for cuttings, in a week or two pot off 
singly, or fewer in a pot, and again in 
March or April repot again and singly, 
and when safe remove them to a sunny 
warm frame. You may get two or more 
crops of cuttings in early spring. Some 
people put fifty or one hundred rooted 
cuttings into a flat and in this way win- 
ter them on a back or suspended shelf, 
and it is a good enough way, but by hav- 
ing them in pots you can set them here 
and there wherever you have room, turn 
them around to the light at will, and 
keep your plants stockier, 


The House Garden. 


GET SOME BULBS. 


You want some bulbs for winter flow- 
ers, and now is the time to getthem. The 
buibs should now be potted and set aside 
to make roots slowly, for the less hurried 
they are and the more roots they make 
before their tops begin to grow, the 
better we may expect their flower to be, 
and for this reason the sooner you get 
your bulbs potted up the more satisfac- 
factory, they are apt to prove to vou. 
Bulbs lying open and dry in the seeds- 


te 


men’s stores don’t improve any in quality. 
Buy early, pot early, force slowly and 
ood results. 

What kinds you want and how many 
of a kind depends entirely upon yourown 
taste and wishes. As a rule the bulb sea- 
son lasts from the end of the chrvsanthe- 
mum season in November till May or 
June, or say, for potted plants till May. 
It wants a little forethought, however, 
to fill this winter period withan unbroken 
supply of bulbous flowers. We can get 
Roman white hyacinths and paper white 
narcissus into bloom in November, and 
by having a lot of plants to bring in in 
succession we can continue the supply till 
March or April. But we cannot get the 
“Dutch” hyacinths or tulips into bloom 
anything like so early as we can the 
Romans, Bermuda trumpet lilies potted 
now can be had in bloom in January; 

tted six weeks ago we could have them 
in bloom in November. 


We will probably want two sets of 
bulbs, namely; a lot for planting in pots 
for blooming in the house or greenhouse 
in winter, and a lot to plant out of doors 
for garden decoration in spring, and it is 
well to remember that all kinds suitable 
for indoor culture, are also capital for 

owirg outdoors, providing they are 

ardy enough. Good. quality bulbs make 
the best show anywhere, but while it is 
necessary that the bulbs should be of ex- 
tra quality for pot plants, anything of 
fair quality will do fairly well out of 
doors, at the same time the better the 
bulb the better the bloom. 

In makiog out your bulb list get some 
Roman white hyacinths and paper white 
narcissus torearly flowers, Roman blue 
hyacinths and trumpet major narcissus 
for a few weeks later; white-flowered 
freesias to come in in succession from 
December till April. Bermuda trumpet 
lilies for the same time as the freesias; and 
a lot of large-flowered crocus, grape hya- 
cinths, Elwes snowdrops and reticulata 
irises for Llooming in pots. To have cro- 
cuses and snowdrops in good condition 
in winter they should be potted or planted 
as soon as possible. 

Dutch hyacinths and tulips will proba- 
bly form the great bulk of our bulb dis- 
play. There is nothing new among these 
that is very remarkable, we had better 
stick to the old standard varieties,—sorts 
that we have been forcing year after year 
tor many winters. 

In the way of hyacinths the singles are 
as a rule more desirable than the doubles, 
and in the way of color white, pink and 

ale blue seem to be the favorites. Alba 

axima, La Grandesse, and Mme. Van 
Der Hoope are good white sorts; Macau- 
ley, Von Schiller, Fabiola, pink and red; 
Czar Peter, Lord Derby, General Have- 
lock and King of the Blues, blue; and Ida 
and Obelisk, are good single yellows. 
Among doubles white—La Tour d’ Au- 
vergne, Florence Nightingale; pink and 
red—Kobh-i-noor, Lord Wellington, Groot- 
voorst; blue—Blocksberg, Garrick, and 
Van Speyk, are what we have ordered 
for our own use. 

Mr. C. L. Allen in his new book on 
bulbs (which we hope to notice next issue) 
gives the following list as his selection. 

ingle red and pink—Lord Macauley, 
Madame Hodgson, Robert Stieger, Von 
Schiller, Single white—alba superbissima, 
La Grandesse, Mont Blanc. Single blue 
—Charles Dickens, Grand Lilas, Mimosa. 
Single yellow—Bird of Paradise, Ida La 
Citronniere. Double red and rose, Bou- 
ag Tendre, Lord Wellington, Regina 

ictoria. Double white—Anna Maria, 
La Tour d’ Auvergne, Prince of Waterloo. 
Double blue, Blocksberg, Laurens Koster. 


For very early blooming get some Duc 
Van Thol tulips. Although the earliest, 
however, they are among the poorest of 
tulips. Among the best single-flowered 
tulips are Artus, scarlet; Coleur Cardinal, 
dark red; Canarybird, and Chry- 
solora, yellow; Duchesse de Parma, 
and Keiser Kroon, red margined with 
yellow, and Rose Gris-de-lin, rose shaded 
with white. Among double tulips La 
Candeur, white; Rex Rubrorum, scarlet, 
Tournesol, scarlet and yellow, are good, 
the last named the best for forcing. A 
very plain cultural articleon how to grow 
bulbs in pots may be found in GARDENING, 
page 1, September 15, 1892. 


GRAFTING GAGTUS. 

The accompanying engraving is meant 
to illustrate the manner in which the 
creeping rat’s tailcactus is made to grow 
on the stem of a tall growing species. 
When grown in this way the long slender 
branches hang : Pippa downward, 
forming one of the most beautiful and 
curious plants for the window or con- 


servatory. The operation of grafting is 
not at all a difficult one, an intelligent 
child may perform it successfully, and 
this is about the best season of the year 
in which to doit. Firstsecure a plant or 
cutting of any quadrangular or triangular 
stemed cactus; if only a cutting can be 
had, it will do, as it can be rooted after 
the graft has been secured in its place, but 
a plant with roots of its own is to be pre- 
ferred, as then you can have the stem of 
a greater length than you could with a 
cutting without roots. The first opera- 
tion is to tie the stem to be used to a 
stout stick to keep it firmly in position; 
have the topof thestick two inches below 
the top of the stem, so as to give freedom 
in working, then make an incision per- 
pendicularly on the top of the stem for 
about an inch or an inch and a half, next 
slice the bottom of the graft neatly to the 
shape of a wedge and place it carefully in 
the incision in the stock, then tie it mod- 
erately firm to keep it in position with- 
out bruising the parts with soft string 
and leave it alone for nature to do the 
remainder. The beautiful epiphyllums 


I! 


may be treated exactly in the same way. 
It is best to select ripe pieces of wood for 
grafting, as young growth will break out 
more freely from them than if immature 
shoots were used. G. W. OLIVER. 


The Fruit Garden. 


SUBSOILING FOR STRAWBERRIBS. 


To THE EpITtoR OF GARDENING—Sir: 

1. Would subsoil plowing before plant- 
ing strawberries in any way prevent 
my clay loam land becoming compact 
and baking in dry weather? 

2. Should cultivation in spring be 
shallow or say three or four inches deep 
between the rows? 

3. If plants are neglected in August 
and September can spring culture develop 
fruit buds for next year? A. B. 

Medical Lake, Wash. 


1. We subsoil all our strawberry 
ground, keeping thesubsoilat the bottom 
and the topsoil at the top, and the 
manure is kept in the topsoil. . 

2. While subsoiling mellows eon 
nicely it will not prevent summer baking 
of the surface. If the rows are close, 
shallow cultivation is best; if wide apart 
then cultivate fairly deep, but always so 
as not to touch the roots. 

3. While spring culture will not proba- 
bly cause the production of flowers— 
which in fact are the fruit buds—it will 
help to develop their health and vigor. 
hence fruitfulness. 


THE MARSHALL STRAWBERRY. 


To THE EpITOR OF GARDENING—Sir: 
Since my note in GARDENING, August 1, 
I have been besieged with inquiries about 
this strawberry. Please state that I have 
no plants for sale, but your readers can 
get them through the leading nurserymen 
if they care to pay the enormous price 
charged for them. ; 

THE WHITE FLY infesting the foliage of 
the greenhouse grape vines mentioned 
page 376, is a thrips, and the same if I 
mistake not, that infests the elm trees. No 
smoking of tobacco stems will eradicate 
it this year, but after the leaves are off of 
the vines smoke the house very cautiously 
with sulphur, then use tobacco stems 
early next year. Davip ALLAN. 

Winchester, Mass., August 22. 


| The Vegetable Garden. 


KITGHBN GARDEN VEGBTABLES—KINDS | 
LIKE AND WAY 1 LIKE THEM. 


As an all-purpose Lima bean I have 
found nothing better than the Large 
White. Among snap beans the Long 
Yellow Six Weeksis prolificandearly, and 
the Red Valentine is round, fleshy, succu- 
lent, and keeps in usable condition as 
long as any of them. 

The Early Blood Turnip, or Egyptian 
beets, are capital for early, the Eclipse for 
all summer use, and the Long Smooth 
Blood for storing for winter; all of these 
are excellent, well-tried sorts, and enough 
for anybody. 

I confine myself to two cabbages, 
namely the Jersey Wakefield for early and 
summer and the Late Flat Dutch for fall 
and winter. \ Cabbage with us is more a 
winter vegetable than a summer one, for 
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in the latter season we have any quantity 
of asparagus, peas, beans and the like, 
and go light on cabbage. 

The Snowball cauliflower supplies mv 
wants; the heads are white, solid, of 
medium size and excellent quality when 
cooked, and I can haveit in good form all 
through the cauliflower season. 

For my earliest carrots, both in frames 
and out of doors, I use the Early Horn; 
it bulbs quick and is very tender. Indeed 
it is so quick and good that I never found 
any advantage in growing the little early 
French oxheart. For summer crops and 
for storing for winter the Half-Long 
stump-rooted is my favorite. 

In the way of celery we grow White 

Plume for early, and Golden Heart and 
Henderson’s New Rose for main crop and 
keeping through the winter. I cannot 
ioin the smart Alecks and decry the White 
Plume; planted in good stiff ground, 
kept continuously in active growth and 
boarded up as snugly in early fall as we 
would any green variety, it will have 
cleanness, beauty, whiteness and tender- 
ness. Rich, nutty flavorisn't very strong 
in any extra-early celery, let alone White 
Pluine. 
. I find Cory the most satisfactory early 
corn; but, oh, whata pest the com worm 
is to all early varieties. Stabler’s Medium 
and Stowell’s Evergreen are my favorites 
for main crop and late. 

White Spine is a good enough cucumber 
tor me for every purpose; it has thrift 
and quality and quantity. 

New York Improved is my _ choice 
among egg plants. 


Lettuces are a little fickle, and while we 
stick to a few standard varieties we have 
to keep trying some of the others, for in- 
stance Salamander used to be my main- 
stay in summer, and is yet to a large ex- 
tent, but of recent vears I have grown a 
good deal of the Big Boston and Hender- 
son's New York, for they make fine heads 
and are good in quality, and, as lettuces 
go, they are slow to ‘‘bolt.’”” For winter 
work I confine myself to Tennis Ball. 

Our early onions are from Yellow Dan- 
vers sets. For main crop we sow the 
Yellow Danvers and Large Red Globe, 
both capital onions, good croppers and 
fine keepers. 

My first crop of peas is from First of 
All; after that I use American Wonder 
and Juno. 

Ruby King is the pepper I like best; it 
has size and quality. Some folks com- 
plain that it isn't prolific enough for 
them, but we have no fault to find with 
it in this way. 

We suill stick to Beauty of Hebron as 
our favorite potato. 

The Early Round Dark Red and French 
Breakfast radishes are the sorts we raise. 
Grown quickly and used when young 
they are of fine quality, but if kept long 
they get fogey inside. 

In the way of oyster plant the Mam- 
moth Sandwich Island salsify has dis- 
placed, with us anyway, the old variety; 
it grows much larger, is smooth and not 
liable to fork. 

The Early Summer Crookneck and 
Hubbard supply our wants in the way of 
squashes, the first named for summer use, 
the last named for winter. 

Really it is hard to tell what varieties 
of tomatoes I prefer, for growing as 
weeds on or about the manure pile or 
dump heap one often gets as good toma- 
toes as he can pick from his select sorts in 
the garden; true, these weed tomatoes 
are simply seedlings from his former 
garden sorts. This year I am growing 
Ruby, Table Queen and Beauty. 

For summer use I grow Snowball tur- 
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nips and Yellow Globe for storing for 
winter. GEORGE DONALD. 
Fairfield, Connecticut. 


QUESTIONS ABOUT VEGETABLBS. 


To THE Ep!iToR OF GARDENING—Srr: 

1. How warm a greenhouse does it re- 
quire for growing vegetables in winter? 

2. What are the best kinds of lettuce 
both loose and heads, radishes and 
onions? 

3. Will rhubarb grow under the 
benches? 

4. Isit too late to start rhubarb for 
winter use? 

5. Can spinach and parsley be grown 
in the greenhouse in winter? 

S. G. B. W. 
Hiawatha, Kansas, August 17. 


1. In the villages of greenhouses be- 
longing to the market gardeners around 
New York, a night temperature of 55° to 
60° is the average. 

2. As regards lettuces much depends 
upon your market. For home use we 
prefer a solid hearted variety like Tennis 
Ball, Boston, or Hard Head, but market 

ardeners oftentimes in order to make a 

ig show of plant and get more money 
for it grow the Black Seeded Simpson, or 
Grand Rapids Forcing. You don’t want 
Cos lettuce in the greenhouse; it will 
grow, but we question if there is any 
demand for it. About radishes and onions 
has been attended toin preceding letter. 

3. Yes,if the space is roomy enough 
and the plants are not set up against the 
hot pipes. In order to get nice long stalks 
it might be well to box in the space de- 
voted to the rhubarb or run strips of 
muslin in front of the openings under the 
benches. 

4. If you mean to dig up the old roots 
for forcing, no, it is much too soon; but 
if you mean to start to grow young 
plants for forcing, we may say yes, far 
too late. Rhubarb for forcing should be 
at least strong one year old plants, two 
year olds are preferred. 

5. Yes, with spinach the general way 
is to sow in September, about the middle 
orend of the monrth, or in warm locali- 
ties in October, and get the spinach of fair 
size before winter sets in, then, by little 
more than excluding frost you can have 
fine spinach all through winter, if you 
wish to keepit. Spinach in a 55° to 60° 
temperature is a five toseven week’scrop. 
As regards parsley the thing to do now 
will be to lift a lot of old roots and plant 
them somewhat thick together in the 

reenhouse and give them a chance to 
eather up before frost setsin. They are 
usually planted in a row on the benches 
on either side of the paths in the green- 
houses, because you can keep picking 
from them all the winter and they don’t 
interfere with any other crop on the 
benches. 


‘GARDENING IN THE SOUTH. 


Our readers in the south will be de- 
lighted to know that Mr. James Stewart 
of Memphis, Tennessee, is to keep us 
posted in horticultural matters in that 
lovely land, where GARDENING has many 
subscribers and many friends. Who is 
Mr. Stewart? some may ask. He isa 
practical horticultunst of halfa century’s 
standing, the proprietor of the Elmwood 
Nursery, and the horticultural editor of 
the Memphis Commercial. He wnites us: 


“JT have no theory. Ploughing, sowing, 
planting, hoeing, reaping, mowing, etc., 
etc., in my nurscry, every day inthe year, 
and year after year for 45 years, not 


Sept. 15, 


mentioning my previous work at garden- 
ing, is my practical experience. And 
when I come in in the evening I am often 
so tired that I can hardly sit to write, 
and often feel more tired when I get up in 
the morning than when I lay down at 
night. Still 


‘Sturdy chiels and sousie hizzies 
Are raised in sic a way as this is.’”’ 


OUR VEGETABLES IN S. W. TENNESSEE. 


In this we superabound; we raise more 
or less of all we can wish or desire, we 
have only to add labor and skill to our 
soil and climate. We begin planting 
potatoes in January, these ripen in June 
and July, and the surplus is sold in the 
north. The small ones are saved for seed 
and these are planted late in July and 
early in August, and the crop dug in 
November. Both crops are fine. The first 
crop is fertilized liberally with cotton 
seed meal, the later crop is put back in 
the same ground as the first one was in 
but with no additional meal. 

Cabbage and onions are often planted 
in January, or early in February, and in 
succession, the former, we have of home 
raising nine months of the year. Onions 
ripen in early July and can be kept till 
Christmas. 

With proper management we have 
sweet potatoes all the year, though when 
neglect steps in, it is often reduced to 
nine months. They are bedded in early 
March, planted in May, June and. July 
and we get the first dizging about the 
first of August. It is common to see old 
and new sweet (as well as Irish) potatoes 
on the table together. 

Beets are sown in December under glass 
or board and transplanted, often in Feb- 
ruary, then again they aresown outdoors 
for succession. Beets should always be 
transplanted from beds, never sown in 
rows. Carrots, parsnips and turnips, 
are so «n in January orearlyin February. 

Snap beans, for early are sown in beds 
and transplanted. Tomatoes are sown 
very early, under glass, and put out quite 
large in March, vegetable eggs are shy 
and need hot weather, all other vegeta- 
bles, and some of those mentioned, are 
sown in succession—especially tomatoes, 
squashes, cucumbers, cantaloupes, water- 
melons, okra, pumpkins, more particu- 
larly the potato pumpkin. Cantaloupes 
and watermelons are as regular a dish 
raw on the table in big lots, three times 
a day, from the middle of July till the end 
of September, as bread is. 

For fall crop we sow turnips from July 
1st on; the early ones are always the 
largest and finest. Beets for fall crop 
should be sown the end of June, and trans- 
planted, when favorable, in early August. 
Beets so produced keep all winter. 

Of the English pea tribe we sow first in 
January, then in succession so as to have 
them till frost; the Lima bean requiring 
great heat is apt to rot if sown too soon, 
it is abundant from June till frost. We 
cannot but thank the introducers for the 
new dwarf variety of Lima bean; it is 


just immense down here, true the beans’ 


are smaller, but they out number those of 
the tall varieties. They should not be 
sown too early. But sow them in con- 
tinual succession. These dwarf Limas, 
tomatoes and many such things are 
sown largelytocommence ripening at frost 
and are then gathered, plant and all and 
hung up, and they ripen for use up till 
New Year's. Now you set by care, atten- 
tion, skill, and rich ground, we have any 
vegetable and in plenty our taste and 
fancy calls for. 

When winter is approaching our stores 
are filled” with Insh and sweet potatoes, 
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turnips, beets, carrots, parsnips, etc., and 
to lengthen out all this the industrious 
head of the house puts up largely of any 
surplus in summer in cans, especially of 
tomatoes, corn, snap beans, and butter 
beans, besides all sorts of pickles. 


I had nearly omitted corn. Thisis Pat 
haps the most run upon vegetable of all 
others amongst the people generally. I 
believe it they were driven to the choice 
of one vegetable this would be the one 
selected, it is cooked, and eaten in every 
way. The laborers in the field with a 
dozen ears of corn and a match, 


and a few chunks and chips of wood will. 


soon from among the ashes turn out 
beautifully roasted ears which are eaten 
with greedy relish. In my opinion if the 
south were to be reduced to two vegeta- 
bles it would be corn and sweet potatoes. 
I have not mentioned asparagus but 
although it does finely, it is little known 
with us. The greatest relish in salad, 
after ssing radishes and lettuces, is 
the bull nose pepper, it is devoured green 
with great relish by young and old. 


JaMES STEWART. 
Memphis, Tenn., July, 1893. 


Mushrooms. 


GAN’T GROW THE NBW MUSHROOM. 


A gentleman in Ohio writes to say that 
he built a greenhouse to grow Agaricus 
subrufescensin, then he bought ten pounds 
of the spawn at a dollar a pound to plant 
the beds with; but as he didn’t like the 
looks of one five-pound lot he complained 
to the person of whom he bought it, and 
that person sent him another five pounds 
gratis. He has waited seventy days for 
one bed and fifty-five days for another to 
bear mushrooms, but not an esculent has 
come in sight, and he is much disap- 
pointed. He quotes another party who 
also planted the spawn without petting 
any mushrooms. We have written to this 
other party who writes to say ‘‘my beds 
are completely full of spawn, but I am so 
unwell that I cannot attend to them.”’ 
He says he fol owed directions, but he 
failed to submit them to us. We sub- 
mitted his case to the party complained 
about, who replies to the effect that he 
sold him the spawn and that not a bit of 
it was bad, as he has only one kind, and 
all of the three five pound packages came 
out of the same lot. ‘‘He also asked me 
many explanations about how to grow 
the new mushroom, and I replied to him 
the best I could, except on one que-tion, 
namely, What I do to obtain the new 
spawn? * * Ipickedthismorning some 
beautiful mushrooms. some of them wei gh- 
ing seven ounces each, and measuring 
seven and one-half inches across.”’ 


We may say that Agaricus subrufescens 
was named by Professor Peck from 
Dosoris wild specimens only, and that 
our Ohio correspondent never had a bit 
of this spawn from us or through us. At 
the same time we have full confidence in 
the party from whom he got the spawn. 


RaIsinG MUSHROOMS IN WINTER AND 
CHICKENS IN SPRING.—C. S. W., Brent- 
wood, N. Y. writes: Asa commencement 
I am preparing a bed ten feet wide by 
thirty feet long, If I can succeed in grow- 
ing mushrooms and find a market for 
them, I hope to add mushroom growing 
to my present business of raising chickens, 
making it my winter work for returns; I 
have so long to wait in spring while the 


chicks are growing before I make any 
money that way. Any information you 
can give me will be highly appreciated. 
[GARDENING makes a point of telling its 
readers how to grow mushrooius.—Ep.] 


THE SPAWN WOULDN'T GRow.—R. H. 
Peak, Shawnee Co., Kansas, asks—‘‘Have 
you spawn to sell? I tried to raise some 
mushrooms last year but failed because 
the spawn wouldn't grow. Please tell 
me where I can get good spawn.” [No, 
we don’t sell spawn or any other horti- 
cultural commodity. Send direct to the 
seedsmen advertising in GARDENING for 
your spawn. Had you subscribed for 
GARDENING a year ago, you probably 
would have had both experience and suc- 
cess in growing mushrooms.—Eb.] 


MUSHROOM GROWING IN CALIFORNIA.— 
Mr. Chas. L. Hill of California came here 
the other day to see about mushrooms. 
He says he grows the esculent ona big 
scale, in large sheds, doing much of the 
work of preparing and bringing in the 
manure, and making the beds; and remov- 
ing the spent manure by machinery. He 
calls his place a mushroom factory. He 
has good success, often raising he says, 
on an average more than a pound to the 
Square foot or bed, and some days last 
year he cut as much as 700 pounds of 
mushrooms in a day! He runs a canning 
factory in summer, and hopes to be able 
to grow or procure mushrooms enough 
to keep his factory going canning mush- 
rooms in winter. he price realised last 
winter averaged fifty cents a pound. Be- 
fore coming to Dosoris he called on several 
mushroom specialists in the east, and 
was rather surprised at the cold rece 
tion he received at their hands and their 
secretiveness as regards their methods of 
cultivation. ‘They would neither show 
me their beds, sheds, pits or cellars, nor 
tell me the least thing about how they 
grew the crop!’’ If there wasn’t any 
money in the business, they wouldn’t be 
quiet about it. 


Buyinc MusHRooM Spawn.—M. Bros. 
Govanstown, Md., complain that they 
tried raising mushrooms last year and 
failed on account, they believe, of using 
spawn that was worthless, and they ask 
us to recommend a dealer to them who 
will be reasonably certain to supply them 
with good spawn. We believe the seeds- 
men advertising in GARDENING keep first- 
rate spawn. But if you have any doubt 
of the quality of the spawn, see and ex- 
amine it before you buy it; or if that is 
impracticable send them twenty cents for 
a sample pound. 


Miscellaneous. 


GETTING RID OF MOLBS. 


To THE EpIToR oF GARDENING—Sir: 
We wish to rid our gardens from moles. 
We have tried different ways to trap or 
poison them, but still it appears there are 
as many as ever. You must certainly have 
had experience with them unless there are 
none on Long Island. Will you please 
help us? E.M.C. 

Pella, Iowa. 


Moles on Long Island! Indeed there 
are lots of them. Poison of any kind that 
we ever tried failed completely. But we 
can and do keep them in check by trap- 
ping them. So long as your land joins 
anybody’s elsé land you can never_hope 
to be rid of moles any more than of rosé 


or squash bugs, andimmunity from moles 
can only be had by eternal vigilence. Get 
a Hale’s, Olmsted, or Isbell trap or traps 
and set them every morning and every 
afternoon, wherever there is a run. Don't 
neglect them once. If these traps are 
properly set no mole can pass them and 
escape. Moles are like mosquitos in one 
way—you have got to catch them and 
kill them to get rid of them. 


SMILAX, PYRETARUMS, ETG. 


To THE EpITOR OF GARDENING—Sir: 
Kindly tell me how to grow smilax in a 
“flat house,’’ and when to obtain good 
seedlings. Does Gaillardia aristata and 
Coreopsis lanceolata like a rich or poor 
soil? Is it good to give them liquid 
manure? What kind of soil should pyre- 
thrums have? I want to treat them in 
such a way that they will hve large 
flowers. 1 will feel ever so much obliged 
to you, if you will answer these ques- 
tions. I enjoy your GARDENING very 
much. The article on Canterbury belis 
was splendid, just what an amateur 
wants to know. Mrs. Geo. W. Worn. 

California. 


1. Send to Dreer, Vaughan, Menden- 
hall or some other florist advertising in 
GARDENING. Get this year’s raised plants: 
we don’t like old smilax plants. Get them 
now and set them out at once. They like 
good, rich, fresh soil such as you would 
use for roses, raised a little above the 
floor of the house to avoid water puddles, 
plenty water at the root and syringing 
overhead, and from nine to twelve feet of 
iaead room. Plant them nine to twelve 
inches apart in a row, give every plant 
an upward tied string to run on. and 


don’t smother or darken them with any 


other contiguous plants. 

2. Gaillardia aristata and Coreopsis 
lanceolata may be grown under the same 
conditions. Both thrive well in any fairly 
good soil, but the better it is the better 
they grow; both like an open situation, 
but the gaillardia will stand a good deal 
more drouth than the coreopsis will. No 
doubt watering with manure water when 
they arein rapid growth would strengthen 
them considerably, but unless judicious! y 
done it might have a tendency to rot 
them off. 

3. Pyrethrums love good soil, rich and 
somewhat moist, at the same time low, 
wet land is apt to kill them off in sum- 
mer; if the land is low raise the bed 
enough so that the necks of the plants 
will be dry. 


GANNAS AND JAPAN GHBSTNUT. 


To THE EpITorR OF GARDENING—Sir: 

1. Just as soon as my Crozy canna 
shows a spike the spike droops and dies; 
what is the cause? Thecannas are in the 
open ground. Mme. Crozy and Flaccida 
are the unes that are troubled. 

2. How far apart ought the plants in a 
bed of the Crozy cannas be set to cover 
the whole ground and bloom well? Made, 
rich, soil. 

3. Ought the spikes of cannas after 
blooming to be cut from the plant? 

4. [havea fine eight years old Japan- 
ese chestnut tree that has been loaded 
with burs for three seasons, but has never 
developed a chestnut. Will it eventually 
fruit or will I be obliged to topgraft? 

Connecticut. G. B. F. 


1. Itis hard to say. Look attheroots 
and see if they are all right. 

2, It,depends upon the size or the 
plants and variety,-also on the soil, situ- 
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ation, and care taken of the cannas. . We 
set out small plants twenty inches to 
two feet apart each way, and fine stocky 
plants two and one-half feet apart. Of 
course this gives a naked appearing bed 
till July, but the cannas grow fast after 
midsummer and need lots of room. We 
may mend the bareness by POXERE it 
with sweet alyssum, spotted mimulus, 
pansies or the like. 

3. Canna spikes usually have three to 
five laterals; when the blossoms on the 
first lateral are about faded cut off that 
lateral, but don’t cut off the others till 
the flowers on them too are faded, then 
cut off the whole spike. This will give 
your plants a neat appearance. 

4. Bear with it a year or two longer. 
Japanese chestnuts are not all as early 
fruited as we are often told they are. We 
have seen trees raised from the same sow- 
ing of seed, come into bearing in four or 


- five years, and others of the same lot not 


for ten years. Overluxuriance is against 
fertility. 


150 wsosw'si’cinoc BULBS onc! 

WINDOW OR GARDEN ONLY 
“4 All of First Size Flow- 
ering Bulbs: 


Six Fine Hyacinths, 3 colors; 12 Tulips, 
Early Dwarfs, 3 colors; 25 Crocus, 4 colors 
Wi inixed; 6 Snowdrops, pure white; 6 Free- 
tins, fragrant; 6 Scilla, bright blue; 10 Irts, 
im Lily of France; 3 Or:.ithogalum; 6 Jonquils, 


v4 


sweet; 4Grape syacinths; 10 Ranunculus, 
assorted; 10 Oxalis, winter blooming; 2 Rer- 
muda Easter L.lies; 3 Xmas Blooming Hya- 
cinths; 10 Anemone, double and sing!«; 3 


Fritillaria; 6 Ixias; 3 Sparaxis; 3 Tritelia 
Uniflora; 10 Allium Neapolitanum. 
(Our Beautiful Bulb Catalogue free with every order. gy 


VAUGHAN’S SEED STORE, 


NEW YORK: CHICAGO: 
26 Barclay Street. 88 State street. 


QIEvATiION WANTED-—By practical. en tic and 
kK) thoroughly capable gardener, can take full charge 
of any place; experienced in every branch: married, 
with only one son aged 21, can go as coachman or as- 
sistant gardener. Best of references. Address 

W DL, Wallingford P. O.. Del. Co., Pa. 


ANTED A GARDENER—A New Yorkgentleman . 


having acquireda property in the Berkshire 

hills. Massachusetts. wants an intelligent. progressive 

rdener of rigid respectability and economical views. 

e must understand executing the work as planned 

by the landscape gardener, and the planting and care 

of trees and shrubs. A greenhouse ts to be built, and 

flower, vegetable and fruit gardens are to be made and 
maintained. Apply to A D, 

care Wm. Falconer, Glen Cove, N. Y. 


The__—_, 


Great Southwest 


Is an illustrated monthly journal of horti- 
culture, issued at San Diego, California. No. 
43, for July, contains the second installment 
of ‘‘Fruits all the Year Round,’’ a popular 
synopsis, and illustrations of the Canaigre 
plant (Rumex hymenosepalus) and of the 
California Yellow Bells (Emmenanthe pen- 
duliflora). 


If interested send stamps for sample copy (10c.) 


Marine, Land and Fresh Water Shells. New 
price list now ready. C. R. Orcutt, San Diego, Cal. 


A [lillion Freesias at $1.00 per 100. 
The beautiful Freesia refracta alba was never 
offered so low before to our knowledge tothe 
American public. 

If you send $2.00 we will send 100 Freesias, the 

reat Southwest for one year, and a plant 

of the famous Yerba Manse plant (Anemo- 
nopsis Californica)—all free by mail. 


THE GREAT SOUTHWEST, 
. . + San Diego, California. 


iF YOU LIKE 2 


GARDENING 


PLEASE RECOMMEND IT 
TO YOUR FRIENDS. 
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PB THE LARGEST STOUK 
’ INAMERICA-160 PACE. Ramee 
CATALOGUE FREE ae 


he tered 


Fora magazine which 
makes no pretensions, 
this is one of the best 
of its kind that we 


Mo nthi have ever seen.— Bos- 
y. | TON HERALD. 


The practical value of 
Meehans’ Monthly is Meehans’ 
now fully recognized by | 
devotees of Wild Flow- | 
ersand general garden | 
ing —PHILA.LEDGER. | 


A magazine devoted to Wild Flowers and the higher branches of General Gardening and 
Horticulture. Conducted by THOMAS MEEHAN, formerly Editor of the '‘Gardeners’ 
Monthly”’ and the ‘‘Native Flowers and Ferns of the United States.’’ 


MEEHANS’ MONTHLY is especially addressed to lovers of Wild Flowers, though in a con- 
densed form, it appeals to every student of botany and to those fond of horticulture 
in all its branches. It is not a work catering to an idle hour and then to be thrown 
aside. As a volume for the library it is equal to the best works on botanical and gen- 
eral horticultural subjects, and as such, it has a value far beyond the usual monthly 
magazines. 

Each issue contains a beautifully executed colored lithograph, prepared by L. Prang & Co. 
of a will flower of the United States and two pages of descriptive text, fourteen pages 
of general botanical and horticultural literature, and illustrated throughout with halt- 
tone and wood cut engravings. 


Subscription price, $2.00 per year; $1.00 for 6 months. Sample copies free. In club 
with GARDENING for one year, for $2.25. 


THOMAS MEEHAN & SONS, Publishers, 
GERMANTOWN, PHILA., PA. 


DUTCH BULBS, | STANDARD VENTILATING MACHINERY 


Pzeonies, Phlox, — ma we ALL 


| <7 RX BEST 
And all the Newest HARDY PERENNIALS. | NO YY NY AWARDS 
Plant in September and October. | 4 ~~ | he LAST 
We offer many varieties, which are scarce A eine 
and difficult to obtain. | Jer’ is K 
| f | » xt | \ Opens sash 
SEND FOR CATALOGUES. | L iT a (-* same height 
HADY HIL | +> 4 t= =| . at far end. 
S L NURSERY CO. | | | i | | Catalogues 
8 . ° CAMBRIDGE, MASS. -- | il Free. 


i - 
| E. HIPPARD, YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO. 


A fine lot ot extra large Maples and Elms. 
A few 100 Maples and Catalpas, 10 to 12 feet. 
A large quantity of Shrubbery, all for sale 
cheap to close up the business. 


BABYLON NURSERY, 
~~... “Babylon, New York. 


Try DREER’S 


GARDEN SEEDS 


Plants Bulbs and Requisites 
They are the Best at the 
Lowest Prices. Catalogue 
full of garder topics mailed 
free. 

Henry A. Dreer, 
714 Chestnut St. Phila. 


Ae et 


1893. ) Pe 


Chicago Mothers 


Beseht over 10000 of these Boys' Outfits from us 
last season. We will sell 10.000 outside of Chicago 
through our Mail Order 
Department. The suits 
of these outfits are the 
very best that cau be 
made. They are double 
seated, they are extra 
seamed, they have the 
“can't come off’’ but- 
tons. Our standing of- 
fer is, ifa boy rips one 
he gets a new suit free. 
With each suit goes an 
extra pair of pants, a 
hat to match, and two 
pairs of extra heavy 
ribbed, fast black stock- 
ings or bicycle hose. 
THE WONDER PART IS 
THE PRICE, $5.00. 
Samples of cloth sent. In ordering give sizes of 
hat and stockings. Include 50 cents tor mailing 
charges. 
Request at same time our new Fall and Winter 


shopping list. You'll quickly see how much 
money we Can save you on all sorts of Dry Goods. 


Address 


Schlesinger & Mayer, 
SSS CHICAGO. 


We furnish ‘the 


ENTIRE WOOD WORK 


for any kind of a structure from a small 
affair of sash, to a pretentious Green- 
house or Conservatory. 


A BLUE PRINT of our ‘‘Gem’’ Port- 
able House will be mailed upon appli- 
cation. . . 


Lockland aaiiee Co., 
LOCKLAND, OHIO. 


¥ 


GREENHOUSE 
HEATERS, 


Wrought Iron Boilers Only. 


pr au 

THE FLAT TOP TYPE. 
Devine Boiler Works, 
Office 189 State St., CHICAGO, U. S. A. 
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HITCHINGS & CO., 


Established 1844. 


Horticultural Architecture g Building, 


GREENHOUSE HEATING AND VENTILATING. 
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IRON-FRASIE CONSTRUCTION. 


Greenhouses, Graperies, Palm Houses, etc., Erected Complete. 
Plans and Estimates of Cost furnished on application. Send four cents postage for Illustrated Catalogue. 


HITCHINGS & CO., 233 Mercer St., New York. 


When writing mention Gardening. 


H. fl. HOOKER COMPANY, 


57 and 59 West Randolph Street, CHICAGO, 


NATURAL GAS MADE GLASS— 
FOR GREENHOUSES. 
LOWER POTS. 23222 g ase 


tcan't be beat. 
have the assurance of a host of our customers that 

our make are the best In the market. Freight pack- 

ing saves you freight charges. Send for circulars, or we will send you figures on any quantity you want. 


ne are very low from this point, and our way of 
SIPFLE, DOPFFEL & CO., SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Write for latest prices. A A A 4 


Write for a Copy of 
the ‘‘Illustrator,’’ 


A monthly journal issued by 


the largest engraving house 
in the United States. 


CYPRESS 


SASH 


J. MANZ & CO. 


183, 185, 187 Tlonroe Street, 
. . CHICAGO. 


Engraving by all Processes. 


Standard Flower Pots. 


PRICE LIST. 


PP—DM4APS MHCOL ZMMDO NHOMDV<C 
TN>PN OZ—4APr—IAZM< OZ> OM +OT 


2 inch, per 1000, : o 2 6 Inch per 100, $ 2 a 
' 2 4 7 
JOHN C. MONINGER, a a cnet 
297 Hawthorne Ave., is = Ce WS ‘ 10.00 
‘ 5 : 13.80 12 * is 20.00 
CHICAGO, ILL Terns: Cash. f. 0. b. here. Address 
When writing mention Gardening. HILFINGER BROS. POTTERY, Fort Edward, N. Y. 


Greenhouse Heating | = 
AND VENTILATING. | Orchid So 
For ATIATEURS. 


Well established, free-flowering. easy to grow in 


Superior Hot Water Boilers. 


John A. Scollay, 


it = 74 & 76 Myrtle Av. Brooklyn, N.Y. 
A aaa G2 Send for Catalogue. 
- HEALTH, COMFORT, BEAUTY 


are very closely connected with 


WELL KEPT NATU RAL TEETH 


O PERFECT * DENTIFRICE, 


Cleans, brightens, beautifies & saves 
m the Teeth Cures soft and bleed- 
ing gums. Recommended by Den- 


a temperature where a geranium or fuchsia wil! 
thrive. Cultural directions sent with each order 
if requested. Send for catalogue. 


WI1. MATHEWS, Utica, N. Y. 


Mention Gardening. 


ATTEND CHICAGO ATHENAEUM, 

Athenrum Bldg, 18 to 26 Van Buren St. 
This well-known schoo], now In its 23rd year. enjoys 
a high reputation for thorough instruction and 
practical usefulness. Open all the 
sexes. Special Summer School. 
Aug. 19th. 
recently doubled in thelr capacity, are of high 


earto both 
uly 5th to 
Its Business and Shorthan Schools, 


™ tists and Physictans. Sold by first- standard and give individual instruction en- 
Class Druggists. Marshall Field & Co., tirely. Architectural. Freehand and Mechanica! 
™ Carson, Pirle, Scott & Co., James_H. . | Drawing. classes under experienced Instructors. are 
Walker & Co.. Marde] Bros., Schilék)||| maintained, afternoons. evenings and Sat. morning. 


inger & Mayer Address EK. I. GALVIN, Supt., for new catalogue. 


HOME. In the home a Conover Pianois a pre- 


cious possession and aconstant joy. 


S [ UDIO. Teachers find the Conover Pianos 


the most satisfactory for Tone, Touch, and 


Durability. Pr ey SS 


1 "* * GARDENING. Sept. 15, 


CONCERT e The Conover Pianos meet all 


the requirements of the most Exacting Con- 
cert ArtistS. + + © + + s+ «© + 


CHICAGO COTTAGE ORGAN COMPANY, 


Sole Factors. 


The Largest Dealers in Pianos and Organs in the World. 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL WAREROOMS: 


215 Wabash Avenue, (SECOND_FLOOR) CHICAGO. 
LORD & BURNHAM CO., Spring's First Blossoms 


Horticultural Architects ¢® Builders, are from the HOLLAND BULBS, such as 


STEAM AND HOT WATER HEATING ENGINEERS. erro ne 
a “x . Plans and estimates furnished on application. MARCH TO MAY is the blooming time 
of these gay spring beauties, but you must 


E’ - Plant in September or October, 


and the earlier the better. We have splen- 


did bulbs of the best sorts. Send for cata- 


" 3 y ‘p OZ Ye U// ae a; \ Cr é sh a ee. : : , be ‘2, logue: “FREE 66 Ga eG 
1; Y aa [|| RY ee se - | ELLWANGER & BARRY, 
Wy f ee f, Say 
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aswmwa mamas ee nk Mount Hope Nurseries, 
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53rd Year. ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Standard Flower Pots. 


We have erected a large six-story building, to replace 
the one recently destroyed by fire, and now have 


= = . : oe The Largest Plant in the World 
Front wae of a portion of our exhibit at the World's Fair. for the manufacture of Flower Pots, and are no 


43> SEND FOUR CENTS POSTAGE FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. ready to supply goods in unlimited quantities and Of 
superior 7 ~' We also manufacture a complete 
LORD & BURNHAM CO. sorted Gd mesg manibereare™” geeptte 
hi cae 
Mention GARDENING. Irvington-on- H udson, N. Y. Catalogues and price-lists furnished on application., 


A. H. HEWS & CO., 
North Cambridge, Mass. 


HOW TO CROW CUT FLOWERS. When writing mention Gardening 
A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON H ARDY ROS ES sD» 


THE CULTIVATION OF THE ROSE, | We grow acres of all the leading varie- 
And Other Flowering Plants for Cut Flowers, sent to any address ties, and send out only splendid strong 


upon receipt of $2.00. M. A. HUNT, Terre Haute, Ind. | bushes; sure to grow. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUES. 


SHADY HILL NURSERY CO. 


ti " 
CACTI cect. stctotsorsofare ARNE Weightless Gem”Beds CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
b > 
seand++ elsewhere. “Send. for illus Tall “"omce Boeke. ttre. WATER LILIES, #4 covors. 
SIAM Andraws&Co, *cnicico.” | Palms, Ferns, Orchids, Etc. 


trated catalogues. 10 cacti 
BU LBS $1: 100 bulbs $1. Book on 
cacti. 116 pages, 180 cuts, 10c. 
A. BLANC & CO., Philadelphia. 
When writing mention Gardening. 


E FREE. 
WHEN WRITING to advertisers please | ILLUSTRATED CATALOGU 
statethat vousaw theadv.in GARDENING! )\ BENS GREY, Malden, Mass. . . . 
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RARE TREES, 
SHRUBS and VINES 
for Fall Planting, 


with advice on request, for laying out 
and planting large and small grounds 
or gardens. We offer many new and 
choice varieties, not generally found 
in catalogues, and our lists will interest 
you. 


Shady Hill Nursery Co. 
- » « CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


Rhododendrons. 


1 am the largest importer of Rhododen- 
drons and Hardy Azaleas in America, 
and can supply the best stock in the 
market at lower prices than can be 
obtained elsewhere. : 

Prices and quality guaranteed. PRICE LIST FREE. 


J: Wilkinson Elliott, 
Landscape Architect, 
PITTSBURG, PA. 


ONE MILLION * * » 


Trees, shrubs, decorative herbaceous 
plants, etc. for landscape gardeners, 
parks, cemeteries and private gardens. 
Catalogues Free. PricesLow. .. . 
B. M. WATSON, 


Old Colony Nurseries, PLYMOUTH, MASS. 


ORNASENTAL TREES 
and SHRUBS... 


IN GREAT VARIETY. 
Specimen Plants for Lawns and Cem- 
eteries. Send for Catalogue. 
SAMUEL C. MOON, 
- ¢ Morrisvilie, Bucks Co., Pa. 


Hardy Trees, Shrubs, 


Evergreens, anp 
HARDY HERBACEOUS FLOWERS 


The finest general assortment of Hardy Orna- 

mental Plants in America. Four Catalogues 

272 pages. Illustrated) free on application. 
nd your list of needs for rates. 


THE READING NURSERY, 
JACOB W. MANNING, Prop. READING, MASS. 


BLOOMINGTON (Phoenix) NURSERY. .. . 
600 Acres. Thirteen Greenho 


Trees Plants 


We offer a large and fine stock of every description 
of Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, 
Roses, Vines, Small Fruits, Hedge Plants 
Fruit and Forest Tree Seedlings. Priced 
Catalogue mailed ‘ree. Established 1852. 


PHOENIX NURSERY COMPANY, 
(Suc. to Sidney Tuttle & Co.) Bloomington, Tl. 


CANNAS__> 


Mme. Crozy, Star of ’g1 
and all the leading sorts. Send for Cata- 


PROBST BROS. FLORAL Co., 
1017 Broadway, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Choice Bedding Stock. 


Acalypha tricolor, handsome red and bronze 
variegated leaved plants. the best of all dark foll- 
age plants, strong folate from bed, $1.50 doz. 
Sanchezia nobilis variegata, grand plant for 
bedding. ahead of crotons. 4-iIn. pot plants. & doz. 
Musa Martini & Ensete, pot plants, We. each. 
Canna—a. Bouvier, J. D. Cabos. Capt. de Suzzont, 
Paul Marquant, Sarab Hill, @&.50doz. Mme. Crozy, 
&..00 doz. Cash. 


WI1. TRICKER, DONGAN HILLS, | 


GRAND NEw CANNAS. 


°° * GARDENING. 


Oct, f, 


‘‘The greatest floral feature of the World’s Fair is the display of Cannas’’ 
is the universal verdict of all lovers of flowers who have visited the Fair during the 
last two months. Our display at the Fair consists of over 4,000 plants— 
more than all] other exhibitors combined—and includes all the grand new varieties 
and none of the poor ones, which have all been weeded out by trial on our exten- 


sive trial grounds. 


We offer the Best and only the Best, and at moderate prices. 


Cannas of the new large-flowering type are the beddiny plants of the future. Try 
a bed of a dozen plants and you will be convinced. Nothing will give you such 
intense satisfaction and so much display for a moderate expenditure. 

Send for our Catalogue giving a complete list of the varieties we offer. 


F. R. PIERSON COPIPANY, 
~<@e—Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


MEEHANS’ 


NURSERIES. —a_ 


~<ftes-—New, Rare and Old Trees, Shrubs, 
Evergreens and Vines: 


MAGNOLIA, HYDRANGEA, JAPAN SNOWBALL, JAPAN MAPLE, RED FLOW- 
ERED, WHITE FLOWERED and WEEPING DOGWOOD in large quantities. 
Native Trees and Plants a Specialty. . . .. . 


Descriptive Caralogue free ou application. 
Me ESTIMATES FURNISHED ON LARGE PLANTING LISTS. . . 1... . 


THOMAS MEEHAN & SONS, Germantown, Phila. 


BULBS FOR FALL PLANTING._» 


Palms and Ferns for Winter Decoration. 
We pay particular attention to the production, arranging and delivery of CUT 


FLOWERS. 
by Telegraph. See our Catalogue. 


Delivering short distances by Express; to large cities of the World 


Ree _©. B. WHITNALL & CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 


CANNAS 


All the New as well as Standard 
Sorts. Send for Catalogue..:- - - 


CHICAGO: 
88 State St. 


neu.doa VAUGHANS SEED STORE 


Newport Nursery Co. 
(INCORPORATED.) 
New and rare ornametal plants, imported 
and home-grown a Specialty. A full 
stock of herbaceous plants, vines and 
climbers. . .. - 
50,000 Japan Roses, Rosa Rugosa. 
10,000 Japanivy, Ampelopsis Veitchii. 
50,000 California Privet. 
Also a large stock of shrubs and trees of 
“every description. Correspondence in- 
vited. Address 


Newport Nursery Co. 
. . . NEWPORT, R. I. 


NEW, RARE and 
Beautiful Plants. VW 


A large collection of rare hothouse and green- 
house plants, carefully grown, at low rates. 

RARE AND BEAUTIFUL EVERGREENS, 

ORNAMENTAL TREES, SHRUBS, &c. 

HIDS—A very extensive stock; East Indian, 
pap eee central and South American, ete. 

P ZONIES—A large collection of the finest in cul- 
tivation. Hardy Perennials, Phloxes, Japan- 
ese Iris, Roses, Clematis, etc. New and Stand- 
ard Fruits, etc. 


- £9-Catalogues on application. 


JOHN SAUL, Washington, D. C, 


MENDENHALL, 


The Pioneer Florist 
of the Northwest, 
Has the finest of Plants. . . . 
ROSES, CARNATIONS, SMILAX, ETC 


No better sent out by anybody. Also Cut Flowers. 
° - MINNEAPOLIS, PNN. 


Superb Pansies. 


My “RAINBOW MIXTURE" is a combina- 
tion of the very best strains in existence, 
and cannot fail to give satisfaction. Stocky 
young plants $1.00 per 100, free by mail. 


GEORGE CREIGHTON, 
- - » Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Grass Seeds.__.& 


Blue Graags, fer Rye, Timothy. Clover. etc., 
furnished in good rellable quality at market pricea. 
Special preneen is called to our special imixt- 
ures Oo 


Permanent Pasture, at $16.00 per 100 ma. 
Lawn Grass, at %.00 per bushel: 816.00 100 ms, 


Address RUlker’s Horticultural Depot, 
138§West 24th Street, New York. 


When you wnite to any of the advertis- 
ers in this paper please say that you saw 
the advertisement in GARDENING, 


WILLIAM FALCONER, Editor. 


PUBLISHED THE IST AND 15TH OF EACH MONTH 
— BY — 
THE GARDENING COMPANY, 
Monon Building, CHICAGO. 


Subecription Price, $1.00a Year—2 Numbers. Adver- 
tising rates on application. 
Entered at Chicago postoffice as second-class matter. 
Copyright, 1893, by The Gardening Co. 


ressed h ardening Company. Monon Builld- 
co aimateere faing to the otto 


ent of the paper should be eer to the 


THE LATB MR. F. L. AMES OF BOSTON. 


On the 13th of last month Mr. Ames, in 
journeying between Boston and New 
York, died suddenly. He was the wealth- 
iest man in New England, and had a 
beautiful home and magnificent garden 
at North Easton, a village about twenty- 
two miles from Boston. Mr. Ames had 
gardening in his heart. He loved plants 
and flowers and trees, and beauty in 
nature, and shared them with the people, 
for his grounds and greenhouses were 
freely open to the public. He had an im- 
mense greenhouse establishment, where 
all manner of the choicest decorative 
tropical plants are grown, and his collec- 
tion of orchids is the most select in the 
world. In his delightful home and beauti- 
ful garden he found rest and recreation; 
he was devotedly fond of his plants and 
knew and esteemed them individually. 
Within the last twenty vears he accumu- 
lated this vast collection of plants, pay- 
ing over a quarter of a million of dollars 
forthem. The influence of this beautiful 
garden in the village is potent on every 
side. The railroad station of this busy 
manufacturing town is surrounded by a 
little gardened park, the town itself has 
been decorated by our foremost landscape 
architect; the other wealthy residents of 
the place, stirred by emulation, have fine 
gardens and spacious greenhouses; and 
the yard of most every villager is aglow 
with flowers and the print of neatness 
and loving care. What shall now become 
of Mr. Ames’ grand collectiom of plants? 
We have no solicitude on this point, for 
his widow. one of the most estimable and 
refined of ladies, shared with her noble 
husband his love for plants and flowers 
and a gardened home and their children’s 
tastes are in the same direction. 

Nineteen years ago we worked for Mr. 
Ames, and we entertain the fondest affec- 
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tion for his family, and the happiest 
memory of the kind and homey people of 
that New England town. Nor was Mr. 
Ames’ generosity confined to hisown gar- 
den, for in after years when we were 
superintendent of the Botanical Gardens 
of Harvard University he gave thousands 
of dollars towards the support of that 
institution, and since then his hand had 
continued its liberality towards that gar- 
den and the Arnold Arboretum. 


GARDENING IN AMERIGA.—THE OPINION OF 
AN BNGLISH EXPERT. 


George Nicholson, Curator of the Royal 
Botanical Gardens, Kew, England, and 
the author of that invaluable work The 
Dictionary of Gardening, atter spending a 
couple of monthsin thiscountry and visit- 
ing most of the horticultural places of 
note in it, gives in The New York Tribune 
of September 10, his views of gardening 
in America. 

Speaking of the World’s Fair he said ‘‘I 
was especially pleased by the planting of 
the margins of the lagoon and the shores 
of the Wooded Island.’’ He would urge 
every European visitor interested in forest 
flora to visit Roan Mountain on the bor- 
ders of Eastern Tennessee and Western 
North Carolina, At the Botanical Gar- 
den at St. Louis he ‘‘found an extremely 
well equipped herbarium and a good 
library.’’ The Arnold Arboretum at Bos- 
ton is a unique institution and the only 
arboretum in the world that is not sub- 
ordinated to some botanic garden. The 
herbarium devoted to woody plants is 
unrivalled, and here too is the best work- 
ing dendrological library in the world.”’ 
Professor Sargent the director, he said, 
was recognized by every European botan- 
ist of rank. The Hunnewell gardens at 
Wellesley, near Boston, contain a larger 
number of plants than any other private 
garden in America. At Mrs. John L. 
Gardner’s at Brookline, he saw a collec- 
tion of Japan irises that ‘‘were better 
than any I have seen in Europe.” Of 
Prot. Sargent’s private garden at Brook- 
line he says “it is the only large place I 
have seen in which no tender bedding 
plants are used for decoration.” The 
abundance of Ampelopsis Veitchii cov- 
ering the walls of buildings in Boston 
was novel to him. Among the pleasant 
pictures he would carry away with him 
was the planting about some of the rail- 
road stations. In Walnut Hills Cemetery 
he “saw hardy shrubs and native plants 
used with admirable effect.”’ 

Speaking of Ellwanger & Barry's nur- 
series at Rochester he said ‘I had no idea 
that the cultivation of fruit trecs had at- 
tained such enormous proportions in 
any one establishment.’ At Robert 
Douglass’s nursery at Waukegan, IIlI.,,he 
saw the new weeping Brewer's spruce, 
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and enormous quantities of other hardy 
conifers. In Meehan’s nurseries at Ger- 
mantown, Philadelphia, he ‘‘found a lar- 
ger number of American trees and shrubs 
than can be found in any other nurgery in 
the world.” At the Kissena nurseries, 
Flushing, L. I., besides many of the intro- 
ductions from Japan by Mr. Thomas 


Hogg, and Dr. Hall, he saw the largest 


Chinese goldenlarch and European weep- 
ing beech that he had ever seen. He 
thought the streets of Flushing were bet- 
ter planted with trees than any other 
country town he had seen here. But 
Washington “is the best planted city I 
have ever visited.”’ 


At Dosoris he found ‘ta wonderful col- 
lection of trees and shrubs.” “The 
grounds are rich in conifers and in rare 
exotic trees, which have been collected 
from all parts of the world.”” Mr. Walter 
Langdon’s place at Hyde Park, near 
Poughkeepsie, he styles ‘‘an admirable 
example of landscape gardening on a 
broad scale.”’ 


Speaking of Central Park, New York, 
he remarked “it is as perfect an example 
of pastoral scenery as can be conceived of 
in the heart of a great city.’ But the 
trees in it need thinning. Prospect Park, 
Brooklyn “is the nearest approach to 
what is known as park-like scenery in 
England that I have seen in this coun- 
try.” The open meadow in Washington 
Park, Chicago, “is larger than any other 
I have seen,’’ but having the bordering 
trees trimmed up from the ground destroys 
the indefiniteness and mystery which the 
boundary plantations should furnish. The 
trees in Lincoln Park too, ‘‘have been 
abused by the axe in the same way,”’ but 
the present superintendent is trying ‘‘to 
correct the errors of his predecessors.”’ 


@e 


DEATH IN TOADSTOOLS. 


During the last ten weeks the daily 
newspapers have recorded many deaths 
of people caused by eating toadstools in 
inistake for mushrooms. The people in 
gathering wild mushrooms in the fields 
had also gathered toadstools, thinking 
they were mushrooms, the toadstools 
were cooked and eaten and in most cases 
with fatal results. In no case that we 
have ever seen reported however has the 
name of the poisonous fungus that had 
been eaten been given. Now the vital 
question that suggests itself to us is how 
can people unfamiliar with mushrooms 
and toadstools as they grow wild dis- 
tinguish without fear of mistake, the 
genuine mushroom from mushroonv-like 
and other toadstools?) We do not know. 
Mushrooms, toadstools and puff balls 
have been quite abundant in our fields 
this vear, offering a tempting invitation 
to the people to gather them. The com- 
mon mushroom as Agaricus campestris. 
Now we have various kinds of wholesome 
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mushrooms for instance, the common 
mushroom, the horse mushroom, and the 
“new” mushroom, and all are Agaricus; 
at the same time we have unwholesome 
mushrooms also of the genus Agaricus. 
Then while many toadstools are excced- 
ingly possonous, several of them are good 
for food. Itis usually believed that wild 
mushrooms are found only in open past- 
ures and never in shady places or under 
trees, as regards the common mushrooms 
this is generally but not always the case. 
The “new”? mushroom on the other hand 
is foundin the wood, by the margin of the 
wood, and in leaf mould deposits. Com- 
minenting on the toadstool poisoning cases 
some papers in telling their readers how 
to distinguish mushrooms from toad- 
stools sav that mushrooms have short 
stems, and toadstools long stems; mush- 
rooms have solid stems, toadstools hollow 
stems, and that mushrooms car be peeled 
readily, but toadstools cannot. Now, 
as reg&rds toadstools, that is all non- 
sense, aS anyone can prove by going into 
the field or wood and experimenting for 
himself. Again we areteld that only edi- 
ble mushrooms have collars; that again 
is nonsense. We arc piven to understand 
that all edible fungi have a pleasant 
smell. Just now you will find lots of puff 
balls in your lawns or neighboring fields; 
take a young one and peel it and smell it; 
if you call that smell pleasant you must 
have a demoralized nose. In fact the 
more we know about these things the 
more we appreciate how easy it is for 
the uninitiated to mistake a poisonous 
for an edible fungus. Our advice there- 
fore is—be exceedingly particular and 
cautious im yathering and using mush- 
rooms, and, even at the risk of throwing 
away much that is good to cat, restrict 
your gathermgy rigidly to the common 
mushroom in its fresh condition. Its cap 
is white or drab, its gills are pink, it al- 
ways has a collar, it admits of being 
peeled readily (though this is true of some 
of the toadstools too) and when broken 
it emits a pleasant, mushroomy odor. 
But observe while these signs are always 
in the common mushroom, aside from the 
odor and pink gills you will often find 
them in spurious fungi too. The odor is 
something you must learn from experi- 
ence. The gills of young mushrooms 
only are pink; when two or more days 
old they turn brown or black, then the 
mushroom is stale and too old for use. 
The gills of the ‘‘new’ mushroom when 
first exposed are white, tinged with yel- 
low, like many a toadstool, but they soon 
change to pink like a good mushroom. 


Chrysanthemums. 


fA MAKE-SHIFT HOUSE POR CHRYSAN- 
THEMUMS, 


Our illustration on the first page shows 
a make-shift house, made of some old 
hotbed sashes that we put up for chrys- 
anthemums. It is engraved trom a pho- 
tograph taken here last November. Al- 
though humble appearing enough, its 
style of construction may be suggestive 
to some of ourreaders. Chrysanthemums 
are in their hevday in November. Gener- 
al'y in that month we have some sharp 
frosty weather, and wet and sleet storms, 
all of which are hurtful to chrysanthe- 
mum flowers. Those who have cool 
greenhouses can give their chrysanthe- 
mums the best kind of blooming quarters, 
but those who who are dependent on 
their windows and piazzas alone can ac- 
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commodate only a limited number of 
plants. A fondness for these flowers and 
a desire to have them in fair quantity and 
of fine quality impel us to devise some 
sort of temporary shelter for them during 
their blooming period. This is generally 
done by erecting a light skeleton wooden 
frame against the south or cast facing 
wall of a building or against a high, close 
board fence, and covering it over on top 
and sides with hotbed sashes not in use, 
or with oiled, strong imnuslin or cheese 
cloth, in such a way that while the house 
is snug and warm, and dry on top, it can 
be readily uncovered in whole or part to 
admit of ventilating the house, watering 
and cleaning the plants, and gathering 
the flowers. 


The house in our illustration is made 
sy aioe the south facing end of the shed 
of our propagating house, and the door 
from the shed into it t% left open to help 
keep it warm. It answers admirably. 
The roof and sides are made of unused 
hotbed sashes. The ground inside ts dug 
fine and the plants set out in it quite 
close together and with a narrow path- 
way along in the middle. 


Early in December as soon asthe chrys- 
anthemum flowers are over, we clean out 
the plants, and replace them with Brus- 
sels sprouts which we strip of their rough 
leaves, and then plant erect and close 
together. They last herein capital con- 
dition all winter and we can pick them 
without any trouble wh never we want 
them. If we need the sashes for hotbeds 
in March, down comes the house, but if 
we don't, we let it stay till May. 
we clear out the Brussels sprout stumps 
at the end of February or in March we 
put up some temporary benchesin it, and 
fill it up with rose geraniums, or other 
not extra tender plants from the con- 
vested greenhouses. Now canvas, oiled 
muslin, or what is known as plant cloth 
would answer for covering this house 
most as well as the sashes, but with 
cloth we have to be particular in windy 
weather, for at joinings, seams and holes 
the keen winds are sure to force their way 
in, and if they get a fair-sweep at the 
house and an entrance into it they are 
apt to demolish it, and expose and ruin 
its contents. 


Dissub YouR CHRYSANTHEMUMS.—If 
you want large fine flowers nip off all the 
weak side shoots, retaining only the 
main stout ones, then rub off all the 
flower buds except the largest, fullest, 
and most perfect one at the end of each 
shoot. Better have a few fine flowers 
than many indiflerent ones. The sooncr 
the disbudding is done after the buds are 
in sight enough to be handled the better. 
In the case of small single stemmed plants 
if they are extra vigorous two to three 
blooms may be left instead of only one. 
Disbudding improves the flowers on 
plants left out of doors to bloom as well 
as those in pots or boxes and brought 
inside. 


Save THEM From Frost.—Whilea very 
light frost may not injure the flowers, it 
does them no yood, anda sharpnip hurts 
them irreparably. If chrysanthemum 
flowers are worth growing they are 
worth caring for, then if vour plants are 
in pots and outside set them up on the 
piazza on cold nights or bring them in- 
doors, or protect them in some way or 
other. Don’t let Jack frost catch you 
napping. And when your flowers begin 
to open be particular to save them from 
cold drenching rains or blustering winds. 


FEED Your PLaAnts.—Until your plants 


When — 


Oct. r 


begin toopen their flowers keep them well 
ted with weak liquid manure. While 
guano and some of the commercial fertil- 
izers if very carefully used are beneficial, 
there is nothing much safer or better than 
old cow manure or well rotted farm yard 
manure. Put about a bushel of it into a 
two bushel old guano bag, and tie up the 
mouth of the bag, then put it into a tub 
of water and let it stay there, filling the 
tub with water. By trouncing the bag 
now and again with a big stick the good- 
ness of the manure leaehes out into the 
water, and we have a liquid manure at 
once clean, serviceable and safe. Refill the 
bay for every third tubful of water. 


DiskASED LEAVES.—At this time of year 
a good many of the lower and inner body 
leaves are sure to show signs of spot or 
decay, especially in the case of late lifted 
plants Drafts, over-exposure to sunshine 
or cold, insufhcient water at the root, or 
overcrowding encourage the decay of the 
leaves, and should be guarded against. 
Pick off all dead and discased leaves as 
soon as you see them, for they do evil and 
spread the disease if left on or about the 
plants. 


LIFTING AND POTTING THE PLANTS.— 
Take stocky, shapely plants that haveno 
broken or uneven stems, and whose 
flower tips are perfectly healthy; and 
have vour pots and finc, dryish, mellow 
soil handy. One might suppose that it 
would be better to lift and pot the plants 
from moist ground than from dry soil, 
but the opposite is the truth. Choose dry 
weather and when the ground is dry, be- 
cause then you can get up all the roots, 
for you don't want but very little earth 
with them, and you can introduce the 
roots into the pot, workingin the mellow 
fineearth among them very nicely. As 
soon as finished stake the plant firmly 
and give a good watering to the soil in 
the pot, and a sprinkling all overhead, 
and set it in the shade and out of the 
draft. From this on keep the roots moist, 
and for a few days sprinkle them over 
head two or three times a day till they 
have taken fresh hold and danger ot wilt- 
ing is past. 


LIFTING AND TRANSPLANTING THEM.— 
Here again it is more necessary to get all 
of the roots than a ball of earth with 
many of the roots broken off; but better 
stillto get a big ball and all the roots. 
If vou are going to transplant them un- 
der cover select the more upright rather 
than broad plants, and set them close 
together, attending to watering, sprink- 
ling, and shading as tn the case of potted 
plants. In favorable localities near the 
sea and in the south some beds, nooks 
and corners in sheltered spots and which 
had been filled with summer plants are 
emptied carly in October and filled up 
again with chrysanthemums that had 
been grown in summer elsewhere in the 
garden. Lots of water at the root and 


‘ sprinklings overhead for some days after 


planting are what they should get. In 
some pretentious parks and gardens the 
plants used for filling these beds are 
grown in pots in summer to induce earli- 
ness in flowering and do away with any 
chance of wilting when planted. 


The Flower Garden. 


HARDY PLANTS IN BLOOM SEPTEMBER 20, 


Anemone Japonica andits white variety 
are pretty and-useful late blooming plants. 
They grow from three to four fect high 


PENNSYLVANIA ANEMONES IN SOUTHWORTH BROTHERS NURSERIES, SALEM, MASS. 


and have two inches wide pink or white 
flowers, that are produced abundantly. 
Both forms make good border plants and 
grow well in deep rich soil, and in an 
open or half shady position. They are 
easily increased from small cuttings of 
the roots. See the beautiful illustration 
of these anemones given in GARDENING 
page 221, April 1 last. 

unila mariana is a neat bushy, native 
plant, a foot high and has loose clusters 
of pretty purplish flowers. It grows well 
in any good garden soil and an open posi- 
tion. [This little plant, commonly called 
Dittany. grows wild in great abundance 
on thinly wooded rocky hillsides near 
here.— Ep. ] 

Solidago rigida is a strong growing 
golden rod with large thick Taayen, and 
stout stems terminated with large, broad, 
loose heads of yellow flowers. It makes 
a good border plant, and likes rich soil 
and an open position. Arkansas ironweed 
(Vernonia Arkansana) is in good bloom 
now. It is a stately plant eight to nine 
feet high and has large Fige heads of pur- 
ple flowers. A late flowering variety of 
prairie dock (Si/phium laciniatum)is very 
showy with large open, sulphur yellow 
blossoms. The flower stems are conspicu- 
ous and rise to a height of nine feet, other 
prairie docks in bloom are terebinthina- 
ceum and asperrimum. 

The mulleins are one mass of yellow 
blossoms again. The old flower stems 
were cut down early in August, and now 
they are giving us a fine second crop of 
flowers. 

Phygelius capensis, from South Africa 
is grown here in a warm sheltered place, 
and covered over in winter with a good 
supply of dry leaves. Its nearly shrubby 
stems die down to the ground in winter 
but fresh shoots come up in the spring 
and grow three feet high. Every branch 
has long loose racemes of scarlet flowers 
which last well. It prefers light rich soil 
and is easily increased from cuttings of 
the young wood. Near the phygelius isa 
good plant of Begonia Evansiana, which 


receives the same treatment in winter. It 
is in fine bloom now, and is the only 
nearly hardy begonia we have. 

Allium stellatum has round heads of 
rose colored flowers on stems about a 
foot high. An open position and a light 
sandy soil are its requirements. 

A fine disp'ay of flowers can be had in 
the fall from a number of early summer 
flowering hardy plants, by raising them 
from seed in spring. The following raised 
from seed sown last February are in fine 
bloom now: Viola cornuta, blue and 
white; perennial gaillardia, Lychnis chal- 
cedonica, Pentstemon confertus, P. pul 
chellus, P.Richardsom, Platycodon grand- 
iflorum, Catananche caerulea, Coreopsis 
grandiflora, and C. lanceolata, Polemon- 
tum pauciflorum, Gypsophila acutifolia, 
and perennial larkspurs. R. CAMERON. 

Cambridge, Mass. 


PENNSYLVANIA ANEMONES, 


Here is a beautiful native plant of the 
easiest possible cultivation and the most 
accommodating nature, and still it is but 
little known in our gardens. You will 
observe by the big snowball bush in the 
corner of the vard in our picture that the 
time when the photograph from which 
our illustration was engraved, was taken, 
was June, the anemone was in its heyday 
then. It has taken complete possession 
of that corner of the lot, choking out the 
weeds and needing nocultivation, it takes 
care of itself. In some bookson ornamen- 
tal horticulture we read a good deal 
about wild gardening, now here is a 
pretty example, a breadth of wild ane- 
mones naturalized in the garden patch. 

Botanically we used to call this plant 
Anemone Pennsylvanica, but now its 
name has been changed to A. dichotoma. 
It is found wild in alluvial ground north 
and west, and also extending into north- 
ern Asia. In good, moist groundit grows 
from fifteen to twenty inches high, and 
bears large, pretty white flowers, remain- 
ing in good bloom for weeks. We find 


that it thrives well in open sunny places 
providing they are fairly moist, and also 
in shady parts, indeed, together with 
columbines, spring beauty, vellow adder’s 
tongue and other spring flowers it forms 
a dense matted carpet under our hazel 
nut bushes. It spreads a good deal under 
ground, forcing its way up even through 
the hard gravei roads. 

If you haven't got it, it is one of the 
hardy perennials you ought to have; get 
it and allow it to naturalize itself in some 
unkempt part of your garden, it will 
please you. In fact itmakesa very pretty 
border plant. 


GENTROSBMA “GRANDIFLORA.”’ 


From experience given in GARDENING of 
September 1st as well as my own I am 
satisfied some one was to blame for 
quality of seed sent out. About a pound 
of these seed was sent to me for planting 
but so few came up that I felt mortified, 
knowing that a good yield was expected 
of me. I then soaked the seed for several 
days and placed them between folds of 
damp cloth, but with all the coaxing 
given them not five per cent. could be in- 
duced to show signs of germination, | 
am not botanist enough to know Cen- 
trosema grandiflora from Centrosema 
Virginiana, but I do know that the Cen- 
trosema that did come up from seed seut 
me was the same as that which comes up 
voluntarily on my place here, and with 
which Mr. W. Atlee Burpee was most 
favorably impressed some years since 
when ona visit to us. Further! will say 
that the few seed that did come in good 
soil climbed to a height of eight or more 
feet, and that each morning the plants 
were covered from base to top with a 
profusion of pea like blossoms, which 
are continuing even now. I was so favor- 
ably impressed that last Sunday I pro- 
posed that we prepare a rich bed along 
our five hundred feet of front wire fence 
and plant ¢he-wholeot it next season in 
€én Hho sentay for he folkage is delicate and 
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the blooms very attractive. I-am satis- 
fied from natural growth of the plant and 
from my experience this year that soil 
rich in nitrogen and vegetable matter is 
necessary for the centrosema to do itself 
justice. All birds seem to have a special 
fondness for the little seed beans, hanging 
on to the strings on which they climbed, 
and pecking them off. The plants when 
they first come up are very delicate, and 
they are liable to be destroyed as weeds. 
A. W. SMITH. 
Americus, Georgia, September 6, 1893. 


[We would advise that the vitality of 
the seed be not condemned too hastily. 
Because the seeds did not germinate 
readily or under pressure may be no proof 
that they are bad. The seeds of many 
species of American leguminous plants are 
slow and uncertain in their germination; 
for instance, we have saved seed of Ther- 
mopsis Carolimana from our own plants 
and sown these seeds the next spring 
with our own hands, to find that about 
ten per cent. would germinate within a 
few weeks, a few straggicrs would appear 
now and again during the summer, and 
the bulk of them would come up the fol- 
lowing spring.—Ep.] 


My seed of Centruosema ‘‘grandiflora”’ 
was procured from two of the most relia- 
ble seedsmen in the country. The first 
supply not coming up in the greenhouse 
I bought a second paper; this was grown 
in an outside frame, and the young plants 
carefully set out in the best situation my 
garden afforded. At the present time, 
September 6, the plants are from three to 
five feet high, and have given two or 
three small flowers on slender single 
stems. Flowers are pale lavender; no 
fragrance can be perceived in either stem 
or leaf. Can the true Centrosema grand!- 
flora be found in this country, or can the 
seed be procured abroad? K. E. 

Coalburgh, W. Va., September 7, 1893. 


[Centrosema Virginiana is a beautiful 
plant in the south where it tangles luxu- 
riantly and blossomsabundantly. Wecan- 
not reasonably expect as muchof it inthe 
north. Centrosema_ grandiflora is a 
tropical South American species, and we 
do not know of any plants or seeds of it 
forsale inthiscountry or in Europe.—Ep. ] 


Four weeks ago (September 1, page 
384) we had some notes about this plant 
and ever since then letters have been 
pouring in upon us regarding it. Many 
of our correspondents blame the seeds- 
men for advertising and selling it. This 
is hardly fair. As we have already said, 
although a weed in the south it is a very 
beautiful plant there; in the north, on ac- 
count of uncongenial chmatic conditions, 
it may not prove so attractive. Weknow 
some of the largest seed dealers in the 
country who saw this plant in all its 
floral glory in New Jersey last vear, and 
were ecstatic over its profusion and 
beauty. The plant under tavorable con- 
ditions is all right, but the name is all 
wrong, “grandiflora” being the true 


name of an altogether different species of 


the genus. 

That our readers might have the seeds- 
men’s view of the case and of novelties in 
general we wrote to Jas. M. Thorburn & 
Co. of New York, who are one of the 
largest, oldest, most conservative and 
reputable seed firms in the country, 
about it, the following is their reply: 


Mr. We. FaALcoxer—Dear Sir: In re- 
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ply to your favor of 16th inst. we beg to 
say that we believe the Centrosema 
grandiflora to justify all our claims for it 
whea grown under favorable circum- 
stances. It is probable that your cor- 
respondents who are disappointed with 
it are too far north for it to do well. At 
any rate, the first vear 1s too soon to 
complain. 


As to the “courtesy of the trade with 
regard to novelties in general.’’ When we 
learn of a novelty being introduced by a 
reputable party we catalogue it, giving 
the introducer’s or originator's descrip- 
tion. This we must do, as such novelties 
being widely advertised in the magazines 
and in the catalogues of other houses, our 
regular customers write to us about 
them, if they do not find them in our list. 


Yours truly, J.M. THORBURN & Co. 
New York, September 19, 1893. 


SUGCESS WITH LILIUM AURATUM. 


To THE Evitor OF GARDENING—Sir: 
Four vears ago this fall I sold two aura- 
tum lily bulbs to Mr. Benjamin Caster of 
this town. The first year both threw up 
stalks with a few flowers on each. The 
next year they had two stalks, but only 
one bloomed, and that had only a few 
flowers on it. Last year one strong stalk 
grew to about seven feet in height and 
bore thirteen blooms all large and fine. 
This year there were two strong stalks 

each about seven feet high, and one had 
twelve and the other thirteen fine flowers 
on it. I myself have tried in vain to grow 
the auratum lily, and inthe last five years 
have planted as many as 150 bulbs of it, 
in various kinds of soil, but the second 
year finished them. I think Mr. Caster's 
success is unusual, J. S. Woon. 

Collinwood, O. 


PLATYCODON GRANDIFLORUM.—This isa 
hardy, handsome, and_ sure-to-bloom 
perenmial bell flower; its blossoms are 
either blueor white, according to variety, 
one of these colors only being present on 
the plant. But the other day we had 
quite a curiosity from Mr. R. D. Fletcher, 
the superintendent of Woodlawn Ceme- 
tery, Titusville, Pa., in the way of a 
branch of this plant having both white 
and also blue flowers on it. We do not 
remember having seen the like before. 


‘The World’s Fair. 


THE WORLD’S FAIR, SEPTEMBER 21. 


A recent heavy rain has much improved 
the appearance of things out of doors, 
thouch it is too late to restore many of 
the flowers. On the Island a number of 
the compositz are now in_ flower; a very 
pretty thing wasa mass of Boltonia latis- 
quama, covered with its flesh-pink aster- 
like flowers. At one side of it was a 
clump of Pyrethrum uliginosum, and a 
quantity of the hardy chrysanthemum 
Golden Fleece, covered with buds, and 
just opening flowers. A number of native 
asters are in bloom, including A. Amellus, 
A, nove-anghie, A. novi-belgi, and A. 
bellidiflorus. These asters have a fine ap- 
pearance in the shrubbery bordering the 
Island. French and African marigolds 
are to be seen in every shade common to 
them, being planted m = masses in beds 
which contained early blooming plaats, 
and filling up vacant spaces in the rose 
varden. The roses themselves are in poor 
condition now, most of them being badly 
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mildewed. The teas still show some 
straggling blooms, but usually poor in 
quality. The little creeping Rosa Wichu- 
raiana, however, seems to stand the heat 
and drought well; the foliage is as green 
and shining as in early spring. TheChina 
asters are burned and brown, except in a 
few sheltered spots. A noticeable plant 
now in bloom ts Sedum spectabile, which 
flowers very freely. The ever-flowering 
forget-me-not shows a few blooms, but 
there is a lack of delicate flowers; showy, 
rather coarse sunflowers make the great- 
est display. 

Flowering shrubs are conspicuous by 
thetr absence; the large panicled hydran- 
gea is now Over, its flowers burned and 
withered, and there is nothing to take its 
place. 

Dahlias are poorly represented, ‘doubt- 
less owing to the dry weather; several 
large beds are to be seen, but they show 
only a few flowers, and those very poor. 

The canna beds are still very fine; some 
of the varieties that bloomed sparingly 
early in the season are now at their best. 
Miss Sarah Hill, flowers light red, is 
blooming freely. Chas. Henderson, deep 
red, is good; this gave tew flowers carlier. 


Alphonse Bouvier, red, which was one of 


the first to bloom, is still covered with 
flowers. Florence Vaughan is extremely 
fine; although Capt. P. de Suzzoniis a 
fine bedder the flowers do not, individu- 
ally, compare with Florence Vaughan. 
The water lilies have suffered a little 
from the cold nights, still they have 
bloomed quite continuously. There are 
not many flowers showing at present. 


Underthedome a plant of theelephant's 
foot creeper (Testudinaria elephantipes) 
is noticeable for the oddity of its huge 
rootstock, the surface of which appears 
above ground. It is rough, grayish in 
color, and divided by fissures, suggesting 
the sole of an elephant's foot. This 
climber belongs to the yam family and is 
a native of South Africa. [Aside trom be- 
ing odd, it is a beautiful and elegant win- 
ter growing and blooming vine, the vine 
grows in winter and dies down in sum- 
mer.—Ep.] ° 


FLOWBR AND FRUIT NOTES PROM THE FAIR. 


The Floricultural Department has 
shown nothing more charming than the 
collection of Brazilian caladiums now on 
view in the Annex, where the plants and 
flowers have all shown to better advan- 
tage, even in their chrysalis stage, than 
when each kind has in turn appeared, as 
butterflies, in the big exhibition building. 
This display of variegated leaved cala- 
diums is from Rio de Janiero, Brazil. The 
dry bulbs were received at Chicago the 
7th of August and at once potted. Thev 
have made rapidgrowth. In textureand 
coloring they are exquisite. The Spanish 
grower's catalogue divides them into ten 
classes as follows: 

A. Creamy white leaves with more or 
less red. : 

B. Yellowish cream colored leaves with 
red or rose ribs and center. 

C. Greenish vellow ground mottled 
with rose or red. 

LD. Tender white or rose leaves, ribs 
green or black. 

KE. Quite or predominantly red. 

F. Light ground, red nbs. 

G. Red or rose center surrounded by a 
faint chalk white zone. 

H. Large spotted caladiums of all 
stvles. 

J. Small pointed leaves, 
out lower lobes. 

IX. “Includes_all_novelties that could 
not.well be placedan any other group. 


usually with- 
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CAPE POND FLOWERS GROWN IN A TUB IN A GREENHOUSE. 


The collection contains many specimens 
of some of the classes and but few of 
others. Those of A and B massed to- 
gether are light colored in effect; almost 
white in fact, while Dand E make a broad 
band of rose. The odds and ends massed 
under K are in general appearance much 
like ordinary fancy leaved caladiums, but 
the others are of finer texture and more 
esthetic coloring. Some of the leaves are 
so transparent that one readily reads 
ordinary print through them, and I found 
no difficulty in reading hastily penciled 
notes through the leaves of two varieties 
so tested. hese were Itaboca, pellucid 
white, and Jaguary, with translucent 
drooping leaves of the faintest pink, like 
a filmy cloud; both belong to class A. 

In class B a beautiful one that is not 
described in the catalogue is perhaps the 
loveliest in coloring of any in the collec- 
tion. It is a delicious combination of 
soft pink andcream. I can not recalla 
flower that is at once so delicate yet 
distinct in color. There are but three 
plants ofclass C, They are unlike any of 
the others and are charming. Itauna has 
pale green ground; Pintad creamy green- 
ish ground; Iracema greenish cream 
ground, and all are spotted with carmine 
rose. Carapina belongs to class D, and 
has a lovely pale rose ground ribbed and 
veined with green. In class E Itapoca 
has distinctly the deepest rose ground of 
any, and isdelicately veined and narrowly 
bordered with a peculiar shade of rich 
bronze green, avery unusual color among 
plants. Beija-flor is a good specimen of 
class F having light pink ground withred 
ribs and a mattled border of green, white 
and rose. Avahy and Agmore are good 
ones in class H; class J is represented bya 
single p'ant with white ground, green 
ribs and veins and without lower lobes. 
Its leaves are small and pointed and it is 
labeled Huniagta. [When we were at the 
Fair a few weeks ago these caladiums 
were growing in one of the Department 

eenhouses. As regards wide variation 
incolor, delicacy of tint, and transparency 
of texture, they surpassed anything we 
had ever before seen, but we couldn’t help 
feeling that some of them were too pellu- 
cid and too devoid of green in their leaves 
to make robust plants.—Ebp. ] 

The almost unpr.cedented drouth has 
affected the dahlias very noticeably and 
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they are flowering meagrely. The great 
exhibit of cannas east of the Horticult- 
ural Building, mostly from New York 
and Pennsylvania, is still bright with 
flowers although most of the varieties are 

ast their prime. Among those still in 
airly good flower, the best are Miss 
Sarah Hill and Chas. Henderson, both 
dark red; Francois Crozy, salmon; Capt. 
P. de Suzzoni, yellow spotted with 
brown; and Mme. Crozy, scarlet bordered 
with gold. The last seems to hold its 
own rather betterthan any other variety. 
Those around the Pennsylvania state 
building are still excellent. In the Ger- 
man section on the Island the new 
variety, Germania, is fine. 

This morning on the Island Icame upon 
a real surprise—quite a large bed of the 
pink variety of Japanese anemones. The 
white one has long seemed to me one of 
the most desirable fall bloomers, but the 
pink ones have never appealed strongly 
to my taste. I find this is because I have 
never seen them properly grown. The 
Island bed was a sheet of dainty pink 
flowers, of a warmer tone so massed 
than they appear when seen singly, and 
very pleasing. Among the plants now in 
flower are the following annuals: aster, 
alyssum, balsam, calendula, coreopsis, 
eupatorium, gailliardia, marigolds both 
French and African, globe amaranth, 
snap dragon, tobacco, verbena and zin- 
nia. The hardy perennials include sun- 
flowers in variety, Sedum _ spectabile, 
Japan anemones, Carpathian bellflower 
and most showy of all at this time 
Pyrethrum uliginosum. Bulbs are repre- 
sented by gladioli and tubers by dahlias 

The rose garden shows some flowers, 
Perle des Jardins, Catharine Mermet, La 
France and Clothilde Soupert giving the 
best and most numerous blossoms, and 
of these Clothilde Soupert is easily ahead 
in both quality and quantity, with the 
Perle next. But the chilly, almost cold, 
nights and extremely hot days have 
finally produced signs of blight in Soupert, 
and it is receiving its share of sulphur 
with the rest, still it shows as fine flow- 
ers and as many of them as in the early 
summer, but not quite so many to a clus- 
ter. The bed of Rosa rugosa is an oasis 
of fresh vigorous foliage with the new 
shoots, especially of the white variety, 
showing big clusters of flowers and buds, 
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and the fruits of preceding flower crops 
standing out bright green or brilliant red 
against the dark leaves. They are attrac- 
tive plants and I was glad to be able to 
assure a Vermont gentleman, whom I 
found admiring them, of their complete 
hardiness. 

The very tall and beautifully symetri- 
cal fourcroya, so marked a feature of the 
horticultural decorations at the New 


York state building, was blown over the 


other day, just as it had nearly reached 
full flower. The top of the spike was 
broken, aud many of the buds and blos- 
soms shaken,off. It measured a little 
more than thirty-two feet in height. Its 
longest laterals in the middle of the spike, 
which tapers perfectly both upwards and 
downwards, are six feet in length, giving 
a diameter of six feet in the largest part. 
Its leaves that are margined with white, 
are six feet long and six and one-half 
inches wide. Its flowers average two 
inches in length, are bell shaped, and 
drooped from the laterals just as those of 
Hyacinthus candicans grow. They are 
white on the outside, green on the inside 
and very fragrant, the odor being similar 
to that of lemon verbena. The plant 
came from Trinidad. It has received 
much attention from horticulturists be- 
cause of its rarity and the perfection of its 
growth and shape. Some rters have 
given it sufficient attention to enable 
them to assert that ‘‘on New York day 
this century plant was exactly one hun- 
dred years old.”’ 

The planting around the Missouristate 
building deserves attention because of the 
admirable selection of the plant used for 
marking the foundation of the building. It 
is asolanum. In size, habit and color it 
is well adapted for the purpose,. and is 
extremely decorative. Its dark rich prin 
foliage combines especially well with the 
deep yellowishcream color of the building. 
There are some interesting things around 
the California building too. The curious 
things attract attention and are worthy 
of notice. A large American agave is 
planted on the lawn. It had made every 
bg nade for flowering at the Fair, but 

y some accident its blossom stalk was 
broken quite off and there remains only 
the stump of a gigantic stem which would 
doubtless have towered as high as the 
building behind if had it matured. Not 
to be wholly balked in its intention the 
big ak has in a measure coinpensated 
itself by throwing out six flower stalks 
from the roots, which while only two to 
three feet long and very slight, arecrowded 
with flowers. On the east side of the 
building are several orange trees, also 
planted out, all but one of which bear 
quite a crop of oranges almost full size 
and some beginning to turn color. The 
exception is a tree that very nearly died 
and after struggling for life all summer 
has now turned Indian summer into 
spring by putting forth a heavy crop of 
deliciously scented hymeneal buds and 
blossoms. 


But despite the beauty of flowers and 
plants the chief horticultural interests at 
the Fair just now are the edible exhibits. 
The quantity, quality and beauty of the 
fruits increase day by day; the tables and 
shelving glow with rmcher and more 
varied hues; and penetrating fruity odors 
reach out through open doorways and 
draw in such crowds of visitors that the 
fruit curtains are all but impassable dur- 
ing the greater part of the day. Illinois 
and Missouri still vie with each other in 
the matter of peaches; and while Illinois 
shows-the greater quantity of fruit of all 
kinds Mr Ewansseems to be making good 
his/intention to-improve the Missouri ex- 


hibit constantly from the opening to the 
closing day of the exposition. The Wis- 
consin exhibit is proving interesting to 
pomologists and instructive to fruit 
yzrowers from the most northern states by 
reason of the varieties of Russian apples 
and seedlings from Russian apples that 


thrive in locations that are subject to ex- — 


tremely cold winters. Types unknown in 
the east are shown. Fine specimens of a 
Wisconsin seedling called Switzer are as 
beautiful in color as any apples vet 
shown at the Fair. Large pertect fruits 
of the Northwestern Greening attract 
- attention, and thesmaller Orange Winter 
is known as a splendid keeper. Mc- 
Mahan’s white is compared by experts to 
the Duchess, although a larger apple and 
said to be of finer grain and less tart, 
while quite as hardy. A large crab is 
shown that looks like a small apple and 
is said to be a fair apple for table use. It 
is perfectly hardy five hundred miles 
north of Chicago. Michigan apples are 
also beginning to come in. But in quality 
and especially in educational interest the 
New York state exhibit is still inthe lead, 
with every prospect of remaining there to 
the end, and 1¢ must be remembered that 
the goal is now in sight. To-day its 
shelving was rich with the finest looking 
lot of grapes in the Horticultural Build- 
ing and the director of the exhibit states 
that before these notes go to press the 
state will show specimens of nearly two 
hundred varieties. It is a grape year in 
New York although, owing to the drouth, 
not an apple year. Nevertheless I saw 
four varieties of apples unpacked that 
were as brilliant in color and as perfect 
as fruitcan grow. They are the Cranberry 
Pippin, Maiden’s Blush, Fall Strawberry 
and Kmg of Tompkin’s Co., and came 
from Ghent, Columbus Co. They aresent 
as illustrations of the excellent results 
of care and culture. They have been care- 
fully sprayed throughout the growing 
season with Bordeaux mixture, to which 
in the early part of the season, paris green 
was added to destroy the codling moth 
and other insects. In addition the soil 
has been highly fertilized to produce bril- 
liancy of color. The result is fruits with- 
out blemish, and of gorgeous hues. This 
lesson in culture and persistent spraying 
is further emphasized by a collection of 
pears from Ellwanger & Barry. Itcon- 
tains eighty varieties and the entire lot is 
of superb appearance; perhaps not 
averaging quite as large as thev would 
with morte rain, but still large, fine and 
flawless. 


The most fruitful event, in one sense, 
of the month occurred on September 9, 
California day, when that large-hearted 
state distributed, from a mammoth fruit 
stand in front of her state building, free 
of charge to all who came, six car loads 
of her famous fruits including two. varie- 
ties of oranges, four of peaches, four of 
plums and prunes, five of grapes and one 
of pears. Before the distribution began 
the bank of fruits, one hundred and twen- 
ty-five feet long and eight feet high, made 
a picture for the crowd collected on the 
avenues and lawns in front of 1t, and the 
great throny, estimated at not less than 
fifty thousand people, made a picture for 
those who saw it from the stand. In ad- 
dition to this generosity Los Angeles Co. 
(besides contributing a Jarge proportion 
of the fruit), gave away as special souve- 
nirs some two thousand miniature bottles 
of Angelica wine, small fac stmiles as to 
label, cap, ete , of the full sized bottles; 
and Fresno county, not to be left behind, 
distributed between fiveand six thousand 
small boxes of the finest table raisins. At 
the same time down in the Horticultural 
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Building San Diego Co. was demonstrat- 
ing her good will and her fruit growing 
capacity by handing out to visitors an 
entire car load of fruit on her own ac- 
count. This lot included Muscat, Flam- 
ing Tokay, Sultana, Black Hamburg, 
Black Morocco, Empress, Rose of Peru 
and Zante currant grapes; Late Craw- 
ford, Chinese Cling, Solway and Lemon 
Cling peaches; French prunes, (fresh); 
Satsuma and Kelsey's Japan plums; 
Bartlett pears; oranges, lemons and fresh 
figs. It was a great day; none who par- 
ticipated in the event in any way will 
ever forget it. F.C. SEAVEY. 
Chicago. 


ECHEVERIA at the World's Fair. A.W. 
R., of Cincinnati wants to know the 
name of an echeveria-like plant that he 
saw in the convent gardens. He writes 
“This plant closely resembles an echeveria 
with this difference as I find it, it has a 
stem four to six inches long, while the 
echeyeria grows close to the ground; the 
plant is concave, the echeveria convex; 
the plant has no spines like the echevena. 
What isitsname? Isithardy? * * A 
relative who has just returned from the 
Fair and who agreed to bring me the 
name of the plant, saw the plant there 
but found no one who knew the name of 
it.” 

Your mention of ‘‘spines’’ on an eche- 
veria suggests to us that what you call 
echeveria is not an echeveria at all buta 
house leek (Sempervivum). Most of the 
stemless sempervivums (house leeks) are 
perfectly hardy at Cincinnati, but no 
echeveria is hardy there. The plant you 
saw at the Fair 1s, we beheve, some spe- 
cies of tall growing sempervivum; none of 
them is hardy with you. Their height 
depends a good deal upon what species it 
is, alsoupon cultural conditions, and may 
vary from a few inches to a few feet, the 
larger kinds branching freely. They are 
very readily propagated from cuttings or 
seeds. 


The Greenhouse. 


THE CAPE POND FLOWBR. 


This is a delightful little water plant 
froin the Cape of Good Hope. It is often 
called Cape Pond Weed, or because of its 
deliciously fragrant flowers, Winter Haw- 
thorn. Like most other plants from 
South Africa its blooming period 1s win- 
ter with us, and its resting period our 
summer. Providing its roots are beyond 
the reach of ice in winter itis hardy in 
our outdoor pounds. As it is a somewhat 
small and slender plant it should not be 
planted in deep water; keep it near the 
side of the pond. It begins to grow and 
bloom in August and continues to grow 
in bulk and profusion till winter sets in 
and coats the water with ice; then it 
ceases till the opening of spring, when it 
apain starts to grow and bloom, abat- 
ing on the approach of warm weather. 

It also is a beautiful and gvratetul plant 
for window or greenhouse shelter in win- 
ter. It may be grown in any neat vessel, 
asa crock or pulp pail set in a sunny 
place in the garden till there is danger of 
frost, then transferred to the piazza, then 
to the sunny window or greenhouse 
Fill the vessel one-third or one-half full of 
fresh loam, with some old cow manure 
added, and a layer of sharp sand over all 
to keep the water clean; plant the tuber- 
ous root in this, then fill up with water. 
The flowers are white with purple’!an- 
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thers. Our illustrations are engraved 
from photographs taken in one of the 
rosehouses belonging to Mr. J. N. Mav, 
Summit, N. J. One picture shows the 
plant as growing ina tub of water, and 
the other a few cut flowers and leaves set 
into a vase. Inthe following letter Mr. 
May tells us about it. 


A ponogeton distachyon, one of the old- 
est of cultivated water plants, having 
heen introduced into England overa hun- 
dred years ago; still there are very few 
plants as little known to-day as is this 
beautiful aquatic. It can be grown in 
any greenhouse in a little tank or tub of 
water in a temperature of 55° to 60°, 
when it will produce its beautiful flowers 
the entire winter through. The fragrance 
of this alone is one of the most pro- 
nounced things in the floral world, and it 
is often a wonder to me that more of our 
amateurs do not take up the cultivation 
of this beautiful water nymph, as it is so 
easy of culture and totally distinct from 
any water lilies. Grown in a tub of 
water it seems perfectly at home. Those 
who do not wish to have it in the winter, 
but in the summer, can also have it ina 
tub of water on the lawn or anywhere 
else, and have beautiful flowers all the 
summer long. All that is needed is to 
have the tub half full of rich soil and 
manure, about one-half of cach; plant the 
bulbs in it and keep the tub full of water. 


Summit, N. J. J. N. May. 


THE GREENHOUSE. 


It is now time that we had everything 
indoprs and properly distributed and 
arranged. If you have several green- 
houses you will have one for cool-loving 
plants, as azaleas, cinerarias, acacias, 
geraniums, marguerites, and the hike, 
and another fur more tropical ones, as 
dracenas, crotons, marantas, and many 

alms. If you have one house divided 
into several compartments the arrange- 
ment will be the same. But if you have 
only one small house, undivided into com- 
vartments, arrange it so that the heat- 
oving plants shal] be at the warm end, 
which is generally the end next the heater; 
and the cool-loving plants at the other 
end. 


Geraniums, petunias, oxalis, bouvar- 
dias, roses, carnations, and most other 
free-blooming plants love full light and 
sunshine in winter; ferns, palms, club 
mosses, dracenas, crotons, screw pines, 
and the like, are benefitted by shade and 
should have it. 


A temperature of 50° at night is a safe 
one for most all greenhouse plants except 
tropical oues, in which case 60° 1s a sate 
ininimum, But anything above freezing, 
Say over 35°, 1s safe in the case of cool 
house plants, but nothing less than 40° 
or 45° is desirable. In the same way 
tropical plants may subnfit to 50° at 
night, but 60° is far better. In the day 
time with sun heat Iet the temperature 
run up 15° or 20° higher; and in the event 
of cold dull weacher when sun heat is 
hardly perceptible run it up 10° more 
than the night temperature, by artificial 
heat. 


In ventilating vour greenhouses open 
them a little at a time, and not till thev 
begin to warm up, and shut up early in 
the afternoon, and a little at a time. 
Catch and shut in the sun heat, it 1s far 
better for vour plants than ts fire heat; 
besides it is a matter of considerable 
economvan thedine-of fuel. 

Some grecnhouse plants, as carnations 
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CUT FLOWERS AND LEAVES OF CAPE POND FLOWER. 


callas, calceolarias, cinerarias, Chinese 
primroses, freesias,and so on, are making 
their growth now, and must be encour- 
aged by free feeding, plenty room and 
suitable quarters to make good growth. 
But the large majority of perennial green- 
house plants, such as palms, screw pines, 
crotons, dracznas, azaleas, acacias and 
ferns, are now at comparative rest, and 
by coolness of temperature should be kept 
so till February. There is nothing gained, 
but much lost, in starting a plant into 
growth prematurely. Eveninthe tropics 
a season of active growth and a period 
of comparative inaction, as_ regards 

lants,is the law of nature and we should 
imitate it. 

Water freely all plants that are in active 
growth, and never let an evergreen plant 
get dry. Fine foliage plants, also most 
tropical plants, like a damp atmosphere, 
and this necessitates spilling lots of water 
in the greenhouse. This damping may be 
accomplished by syringing the plants 
and splashing water orn the benches, 
pathways and walls, but for comfort’s 
sake keep the paths fairly dry. In syring- 
ing do so early in the forenoon and early 
in the afternoon; don’t let your plants go 
to bed wet overhead. But remember 
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while begonias love a moist atmosphere 
they hate a syringe, so do cacti and 
succulents generally. And in the cool 
greenhouse where you have petunias, 
geraniums, nasturtiums, oxalis, libonias, 
bulbous and other plants in flower, don’t 
syringe them overhead, and never wet a 


Lady Washington geranium on the top. 


Orchids. 


ORGHID NOTES FOR SEPTEMBER. 


This month will bring weather that 
will suggest a little careful management 
in airing and watering. Some nights will 
be cold enough to close ventilato-s in 
cattleya and East Indian houses; when a 
cold night can be forecasted it will be 
best not to give the usual afternoon 
damping down, as too much moisture 
‘vithout fireheat andaclose house I think 
is a fruitful source of spot and rot so often 
seen in badly cultivated collections. 
When the temperature does not fall below 
55° it is safe to leave a little crack in top 
ventilators for healthy circulations. I 
never shut the bottom ventilators tH] 
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firing is constant day and night, and 
then open on all favorable occasions. 

Now is a good time to go through your 
stock, picking out all plants that have 
any decayed sphagnum or other material, 
carefully removing the same and replacing 
by nice fern-root trom which all dusty 
particles have been removed, packing it 
solidly and smoothly, so that the ma- 
terial will not get water-logged. On such 
plants as Dendrobium nobile and Vanda 
caerulea, which is best grown in nice green 
sphagnum, carefully remove from any 
plants all decayed matter on which the 
sphagnum has died during the summer, 
replacing with fresh material, and keep 
the same in a growing condition. As 
winter approaches gradually lessen the 
water supply till the resting period, say 
the middle or end of Naveniten, resting in 
a cool and moderately dry house, and 
giving onlv enough water on sunny days 
to prevent shrivelling. 

Lelia anceps, L. albida and L. autum- 
nalis will now be showing flower spikes, 
and should have good light and plenty of 
water, shading them only enough to pre- 
vent scorching. When flowers are cut 
and their season of rest is at hand place 
them out of the way in any convenient 
place where the thermometer ranges from 
38° to45°. Ihave fortwo seasons treated 
Lelia Perrini and Oncidium varicosum in 
the same way; they looked pretty rough 
when spring came, but on examining 
their roots I found that they were per- 
fectly solid and fresh. A great point in 
resting orchids is to keep their roots from 
decay, which must necessarily follow if 
wintered in a warm housein which water 
must be used for other stock, so when 
spring comes they have a foundation to 
start from. It is surprising then how 
quickly they respond when placed in a 
warm, moist house in spring. I find in 
almost every plant flower spikes pushing 
freely, whereas in some plants that were 
left in the warm house the growth is 
much weaker, and they are also without 
signs of flowering. I believe the science of 
orchid culture consists more in giving 
them suitable and sufficient rest than in 
any other treatment. 

Cypripedium insigne and Calogyne 
cristata will now enjoy watering with 
weak liquid cow or horse manure, giving 
them a good soaking once per week till 
the first of November. Sobralias, Phajus 
grandiflora and maculata, and such like 
plants, will also enjoy the same treat- 
ment; carefully syringe off all particles of 
the fertilizer from their foliage. 

Cattleya Trianxe, C. labiata, Lelia 
Perrini, Cattleya Percivalliana and C. 
Bowringiana will now be pushing their 
flower scapes freely, and should be given 
a little more light. Asthedull days come 
along, about the first of October, take off 
the wooden slat covering, using only 
slight shade on glass, just sufhcient to 
prevent burning, giving air freely on all 
mild days and keeping a night tempera- 
ture of 58° to 60°, with corresponding 
rise during the day. 

Let your watering be regulated by the 
kind of weather prevailing, watering in 
the pot only on fine and sunny days; 
water on the floor and between the pots 
will be sufhcient on dull days. Watch 
carefully not to super-heat your pipes in 
the early part of the season; nothing, | 
think, 1s more detrimental to orchid cul- 
ture than this is; better have your house 
a degree or two too low than five or six 
degrees too high. Look out for snails, 
roaches, wood lice, ete.; makeit a practice 
to puttebacco stems on the pipes under 
the benchésWwS $60n & vou commence to 


‘firéin earnest; thn§ is @ sate and sure pre- 
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ventive against thrips and aphis. A 
cattleva house treated in this way will 
not be troubled with either. Keep down 
also the ants, as those little busy scamps 
will carry mealy-bug from house to house 


if they can finda good place for depositing | 


them. With a little system in manage- 
ment I consider the orchid much easier in 
culture than a rose or carnation, to say 
nothing about the violet; the latter has 
bafHed all my efforts to successful culture 
for the past four vears, having built new 
houses and tried every imaginable device 
in culture, always getting a fine healthy 
appearing stock in fall, but when the time 
for harvest is at hand find a failure of 
crop—those have certainly bothered and 
disappointed me more than anything -in 
the orchid line ever did. So I feel free to 
say that any one who has an inkling for 
orchid culture need not fear of success if 
they simply lay down and adhere to a 
few simple rules in their cultural manage- 
ment. Wn. MATHEWS. 
Utica, N.Y. 


Window and House. 


WINDOW PLANTS, 


You had better get everything in the 
way of a tender plant indoors, especially 
hegonias. As we want our window plants 
to look well, grow well and bloom wellin 
winter, leaving them out of doors during 
the cool nights of October gives them a 
serious check, Don't doit. Butif you 
have a lot of plants that you wish to 
sumply keep over winter for next summer's 
gardening, for instance a lot of young 
geraniums, abutilons, hibiscus, agera- 
tums, passion flowers, and the _ like, 
and = which for room's sake, you 
wish to keep inactive in winter, let them 
stay out in a sheltered, warm nook as 
long as they are safe from frost and cold 
rains. In thecaseof bulbous and tuberous 
rooted plants that are still growing, and 
which you keep dry over winter,’such as 
beyonias, caladiums, ipomzeas, Madcira 
vine, gladioli, tuberoses, bessera, Milla 
Difora, and the likc, also dahlias, you 
may let them alone till the frost strikes 
them, then cut them down, and dig up 
the roots and store them dry and safe 
from frost. : 


Trees and Shrubs. 


PLANT BARLY. 


Be it in fall or spring, that isour theory 
and our practice too. In order to have 
success and pleasure in ornamental trees 
and shrubs we must be prepared to give 
them good ground, a good position and 
good care. If vour ground is naturally 
good dig the holes deep and wide, even if 
you fill them in again before planting to 
a size jugt big enough for the roots, this 
gives the roots good foraging ground for 
some vears. If your soil is poor dig out 
the holes deep and wide, removing the 
poor dirt and filling up with good earth; 
this will give the trees a good start in 
lite. Ifyvour garden is bleak and exposed 
you had better choose trees that will 
thrive in such a place, as Austrian pines, 
white spruce, Colorado blue spruce and 
Douglas fir in the way of evergreen trees; 
and American elms, rock maples, birches, 
and the like in the way of deciduous trees. 
Butif your grounds are fairly well shel- 
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tered by neighboring swells of country or 
woods, or buildings then you can gratify 
your taste as much as you wish in the 
line of fine varieties. In the way of shrub- 
b:ry you want something nice, and some- 
thing in bloom all summer, from the 
mezereon in early spring till altheas wind 
upin fall. Fine shrubs want shelter too, 
but this you can afford anyway; if you 
have not got it naturally, close board 
fences, spruce and other hedges, and con- 
tiguous buildings should be made to sup- 
ply it. Deeply worked land and good 
earth make showy, thnfty shrubs. Before 
planting cut off the tips of the broken 
roots with a sharp knife or shears, also 
head in the tops proportionately; and 
plant firmly. Don’t mix fresh manure 
w:th your soil in planting, and never put 
manure about the roots, whatever manure 
is given should be applied as a mulching. 


SHRUBS IN FLOWBR SEPTEMBBR 18. 


Since my last notes we have in flower 
the groundsel shrub, Baccharis halimi- 
folia. It bears good sized panicles of 
white flowers. It 1s a good shrub for 
exposed places, as it is found naturally in 
such places near the sea coast here. 


Caryopteris Mastacanthus is a half 
shrubby plant of much merit. It makes 
strong shoots from near the ground and 
forms a shapely shrub. At this season of 
the year it is clothed with beautiful blue 
flowers. The leaves are opposite and 
from the axil of each springs a bunch of 
the flowers. It is from China and sur- 
vived the past severe winter here. 


Lespedeza Steboldii (Desmodium pen- 
duliflorum) is most beautiful at the pres- 
ent time, its rich, rose colored flowers 
being strewn along its partly spreading 
branches in the greatest profusion. Like 
a few other nice fall blooming plants it is 
not a shrub, but it forms such large 
shrub-like clumps on the lawn that it is 
generally planted as one. A white flow- 
ered one, known as Desmodium Japonr- 
cum, blooms later, and though making 
less display, is valuable at this season of 
scarcity. 

Borya ligustrina ( Forestiera ligustrina) 
is a good sized shrub with us. It is a 
native of the southern states and seems 
quite at home in Philadelphia. It is 
blooming now, the flowers being greenish 
yellow, in small clusters. It does not 
make much display, but every blooming 
shrub is valued at this time, and besides, 
this is one of the scarce ones in cultiva- 
tion. The forestieras, however, bloom in 
spring before the leaves appear and the 
blooming of this species in the fall is prob- 
ably due to a second growth started by 
the recent rains atter the long period of 
summer drouth. 


This comprises the hst of those not 
mentioned before, but there is lots of 
bloom from the many sorts of althzas, 
Vitex agnus-castus, Corchorus Japonica, 
Daphne cneorum, Rhodotypes — Kerrt- 
oides and others. J. MEEHAN. 

Philadelphia. 


The Fruit Garden. 


PLANT SOMB FRUIT TREES. 


And do it now. The sooner you get 
them into the ground the better prepared 
they will be to pass through the winter. 
Don’t wait till spring, vou will have as 
much to do then as you can attendto,, so 
do all youcan now. Never mind tf the 


Oct. 1, 


leaves are not off the youngtrees yet, vou 
can strip them off, besides, in cutting in 
the branches of the trees you'll cut off 
most of the leaf-bearing wood anyway. 

Now, while we always maintain that 
the tree agent is a worthy missionary, 
we would do with him as we do with the 
missionaries, send him among the heathen, 
that is among the folks who have got to 
be coaxed into buying and planting trees. 
The readers of GARDENING don’t need the 
peddler to talk them into planting 
trees, nor in making a selection for them. 
The way to do is ths: Take up your 
GARDENING, find out what nurserymen 
advertise fruit trees in it, and send to 
those nurserymen for their catalogues, 
and when you get them choose what you 
wish and send for it at once. 

In the meantime get your ground ready. 
Give your trees a good start in life, it will 
be better than any after make-up. Throw 
out the holes deep and wide, to unfasten 
the soil, and remove all poor dirt, replac- 
ing it with good fresh earth. 

When you get the trees, take the box or 
bundle into the shade and undo it, take 
up each tree and with a sharp knife or 
pruning shears cut off the bruised ends 
of the larger roots, then head back the 
young branches to within four or five 
eyes of their base. This balances the 
demand of the top with the means of sup- 
ply from the roots, now, moisten or bury 
the roots at once, for to let them get dry 
is to hurt them seriously. In planting set 
the roots on hillocks in the holes rather 
than in basin-shaped hollows, about as 
deep as thev had been grown in the nur- 
eery, then fill in with finely broken mellow 
earth, working it in among the rootsand 
firming it well; in fact pack the earth 
about the roots quite hard, then adda 
stout firm stake to each tree for the first 
year, 


GATHBRING, STORING AND WINTBRING 
APPLBS. . 


This short article is written rather for 


amateur growers or those with but a 


small orchard than for professional 
orchardists. It is based upon many 
years of experience, yet it may well be 
that some points of importance may not 
be sufhciently explained. Ifso the writer 
will be glad to respond to inquiries ad- 
dressed to the editor. 


To begin at the beginning, no subse- 
quent care will compensate for errors at 
the outset, and the two most common, 
and at the same time most fatal errors, 
are the lack of carein the gathering and 
the handling of thefruit. Apples for long 
keeping should be gathered as soon as 
ripe, and an apple is mpe as soon as its 
seeds are wellcolored. if gathered before 
that the full flavor of the fruit cannot be 
developed, if later the keeping quality is 
impaired, just in proportion to the delay, 
especially if the season continues dry and 
warm. It is at this point that the fatal 
error has been made in the ‘‘cold north” 
in handling the Wealthy apple. It is ripe 
early andit lefton the trees after the seeds 
are well colored the fruit becomes over- 
ripe, falls and will not keep. With me, 
ou latitude £5° northand at an elevation 
of 1,000 feet above the sea,if the Wealthy 
is gathered the middle of September and 
handled properly it remains quite sound 
until March or Apnil. Tf Ieft two weeks 
longer it barely keeps through the hol- 
idays. 

Every apple intended for keeping should 
be very carefully gathered by hand and 
assorted as picked; only the perfect fruits, 
quite unbrtused, bemg placed in the gath- 
ering baskets; which should be well made, 
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SECKEL PEARS. 
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and are better if lined with cotton drill- 
ing. These baskets should have a drop 
handle and be carefully emptied, so as to 
just allow the fruit to roll out gently, 
without any tall. After emptying shake 
the barrel, not violently, but so as to 
compact the fruit fully. Follow in the 
same way, until the barrel is full. It is 
best to gather as soon as dew is off in 
the morning and stop if the sun is shin- 
ing before the apples are much warmed. 
Let me again say that these directions 
are for handling apples for home use or 
nearby sale. Heading up the barrels re- 
quires filling so full that the fruit next 
the head is more or less crushed, in order 
that the remainder of the contents may 
he held firmly in place, no matter how 
much jarred and shaken in transporta- 
tion. For home supply or a near market 
neither heading nor compression are re- 
quired. 

Note the caution above given about 
not allowing the fruit to become heated 
by the sun. It is equally important to 
keep the fruit cool; and for this purpose 
itis best to place the barrels or boxes 
containing it in a cellar provided with 
windows which may be opened and 
closed at will. Then open the windows 
during the night and close up everything 
when the sun is shining or a warm wind 
blowing. Apples will not freeze at any 
temperature above 28°, or even lower 
with some sorts. Even if frozen severely 
they may be thawed without much injury 
if done slowly and in the dark. I know 
of a case in New Hampshire where a 
farmer's family were attacked withsmall- 
pox and the house, with its contents, 
was left untouched for nearly the whole 
winter; yet apples in the cellar, left to 
thaw slowly in the spring, were found in 
good order. There 1s more danzer from 
heat than cold in the keeping of apples. 
Another case occurs to me, still more 
striking and instructive. It was that of 
a canal boat, laden with Fameuse apples 
from above Montreal, which sank in the 
Lachine Canal late in the fall and was 
frozen in. When raised in the spring 
these apples, which would not have kept 
in a cellar much beyond the new year, 
were found perfectly sound and merchant- 
able. Here is a good hint to those who 
have favorite late fall and early winter 


apples, the usefulness of which they wish 
to prolong beyond their usual season. 
Gather early, both as to season and the 
time of day,if it is awarm one. Don't 
use a single imperfect or injured fruit for 
this purpose and keep them at a uni- 
formly low temperature. Cellars that 
are warm are not suitable for keeping 
apples if it is desired to keep them long. 
An ice house is much better. 
T. H. Hoskins. 
Orleans Co., Vermont. 


SEASONABLE PEARS. 


Some of our finest seasonable pears are 
Seckel, Sheldon, Bosc, Howell, Angouleme 
and Boussock. Were werestricted to one 
of these we would chose the Seckel, and 
if to two we would add theSheldon. We 
would take the Seckel, because while it is 
a small fruit, it is the most delicious pear 
in the world; and the tree isa fair grower, 
and shapely, and enormously productive. 
Standards of this variety are better than 
dwarfs. For ‘‘putting up’’ for home use 
Seckels are excellent, retaining their rich 
sweetness almost unimpaired. 

The Sheldon is a large round russet 
skinned pear of unsurpassed general ex- 
cellence. We like it for several reasons. 
It should be grown asa standard. The 
trees are vigorous and healthy, and they 
bear every year heavy crops of fruit of 
fine quality. Pear trees as a rule are very 
partial to loamy land, if a little clayey so 
much the better, but the Sheldon will 
grow and fruit admirably in rich sandy 
soil. 

Bose is a very handsome long, large, 
russett skinned, delicious pear. Our 
standards in the orchard are now bend- 
ing to the ground with ropes of fruit, and 
the pears we gathered a fortnight agoare 
in fine eating form. It isn’t so goodas a 
dwarf. The Howell is a largish roundish 
pyriform fruit, with a light waxen yellow 
skin. It is a very productive sort and 


thrives and bears well either as a dwarf 


or standard. Angouleme is what we 
generally call Duchess. What a big, fine 
pear itis! It is one of our heaviest fruit- 
ing sortsas a dwarf. Boussock is anothe 
large fine pear that crops heavily every 
year with us and does well as a dwarf. 


Among other fine pears we are using HOW! 


are Belle Lucrative, and Hardy. What a 
fine fruit the Hardy is! Flemish Beauty isin 
season too, and it is most as good to eat 
as a Seckel, besides being very large, but 
it does not thrive well with us, the skin 
rusts and the fruit cracks. 


EXTRAORDINARY HOTHOUSE GRAPES. 


At the annual exhibition of the Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural Society at Boston 
last month, Mr. George McWilliam, hcad 
gardener to Mrs. J. Laselle, Whitinsville, 
showed the largest bunches of hothouse 
grapes ever shown before the Society and 
we believe the largest ever exhibited in 
the east. Besides being large, they were 
splendid examples of cultural skill, the 
bunches being solid, and the berries big, 
well ripened, and perfectly colored and 
b’'oomed. One bunch of Trebbiano 
weighed ten pounds ana three ounces, and 
one of Black Hamburgh nine pounds and 
one and one-half ounces. A gold medal 
was awarded for them. Through the 
courtesy of Mr. David Allan of Clifton- 
dale, we have received some handsome 
photographs of these fine grapes, (he had 
them photographed expressly and exclu- 
sively for GARDENING) and we hope to 
have some engravings from them ready 
for our next issue, when Mr. McWilliam 
will also tell us how he grew the grapes. 


The Vegetable Garden. 


THE VEGETABLE GARDEN. 


ARTICHOKES.—If you cut down some 
of your globe artichokes in July they will 
now be giving you a second crop, The 
Jerusalem artichokes mature slowly, don't 
dig them before frost comes. 


Breans.—Gather your Limas. The half 
ripe ones will cook fine in winter and the 
ripe ones may be saved for seed. Put a 
frame over your dwarf Limas and you 
can p’ck from them till November. Puta 
frame over your snap beans too, don't 
wait till frost comes and hurts them. 

BEeEtTs.—Pull them up before you expect 
sharp frost, top them, but not short, and 
lay themina heap for a few days with 
some of the tops over them betore you pit 
them. It will be about the end of thie 
month before we gather our beets. 

CaABBAGE.—Let all kinds alone for some 
weeks vet. 

CaRROTs are all right till the middle of 
the month, 

CELERY.—White Plume and Golden self 
blanching are in fine using form. Earth 
up all other sorts, either with boards or 
loam. 

CuCUMBEkRS.—By covering some of the 
late sowings with a frame we will have 
them for some weeks yet; then we have a 
few planted in a hotbed to last till the 
end of November; these will be succeeded 
by Telegraphs in the hothouse. 

EGG PLant.—Liftatew that have young 
fruit on, strip off most of their leaves and 
heel them in in moist earth in a frame, or 
light, warm shed to pick from for a 
month vet. 

ENDIVE.—Gather up the heads and tie 
them to whiten the heart, or lay a wide 
bit of board flat over them for the same 
end. 

LEEKS.—Earth them up with the hoe 
to give them long white necks. Frost 
won't hurt them. 

LETHUCES.—Liftvour young, say quar- 
ter-growmypants anel set them into cold 
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you can protect them from sharp frost. 
And if you have lots of little seedlings of 
Boston Market or Tennis Ball, prick them 
out into a frame, say two inches apart 
each way to save for later plantings; but 
don't cover them with sashes till hard 
frost sets in. 

MusHrooms.—If the manure is ready 
vet in your early beds. 

OKRA.—Take some of the young pods, 
slice and cure them for winter use. 
‘OnroNS will now be harvested. See 
that they are kept dry and cool. If dry 
and in a dark room even if they do freeze 
frost won't hurt them, if you don't dis- 
turb them while they are frozen. 

Pars_ey should keep in good condition 
for six or eight wecks yet. But see that 
your winter supply is put in either in flat 
boxes or a frame, or in a perforated all- 
around nail keg with a parsley crown 
sticking out of each hole. 


LET PARSNIPS, Salsify and scorzonera 
_alone till before there is danger of hard 
frost setting in. Frost won’t hurt them 
in the ground. But pull up and throw 
away all plants that are blooming be- 
cause their roots will be tough. 

AUGUST SOWN PEAS are fruiting and in 
bloom. Blue Beauty is the one that is 
doing best with us. 

PEPPERS.—Better save what you want, 
for the first frost will spoil them. 

POTATOES are upand housed. See that 
they are dry and cool and covered from 
the light, and that the barrels in which 
they are being kept have got ventilating 
holes cut in their sides. 

RADISIIES must now be grown indoors 
orin hotbeds. It is time enough to pull 
up the Chinese winter radishes when we 
harvest our beets and turnips. 

SPINACH was sown early in September 
and is now up nicely. But during this 
month what a curse that leaf magyot is 
to this crop. : 

TurnNips should be treated like beets 
and carrots. 


ONIONS UNDBR GLASS. 


To THE EpItoR OF GARDENING—Sir: 
Let me tell S. G. B. W. of a variety of 
bunch onton that he can profitably grow 
under glass if the market is not too fasti- 
dious. I first obtained the information 
in regard to this variety of bunch onion 
from a book called ‘‘What to do, and 
how to be happy while doing it,’’ pub- 
lished by A. I. Root, Medinag Ohio, From 
this book T quote as follows: ‘The nicest 
kind of omon for this treatment (to grow 
under glass) is what Gregory calls the 
Egyptian or Winter onion. One of these 
omons by giving it a little more time will 
make a whole bunch of sprouts, and they 
will grow to much larger size than any 
common onion. Perhaps [ should explain 
that these onions raised in greenhouses 
are not expected to form bulbs, but only 
long green shoots. They also seem to do 
rather best where the box is placed over 
the steam pipes; but as they do not re- 
quire any light of any account, the whole 
process may be carned on under the 
ordinary benches. At this writing, March 
8, our third crop of onions is nearly 
ready to sell from the same box. The box 
is perhaps two feet wide, twelve feet long 
and eighteen inches deep. Theonions are 
set in the box, with about two inches of 
earth under them, and as near together 
as they can be squeezed. The ground 
under them is made very rich with guano 
and stable manure.” 

I do not grow them just as is given 
above. T set out the sets of Egyptian 
onions in August in very rich soil out of 
doors. I preter to set out old bulbs of 


this variety if I have them instead of the 
sets for this reason. From the old bulb 
eight to twelve shoots will come up, 
from the sets only two to four shoots 
and if the soil is not very rich, only one. 
Just before the soil freezes up in the fall I 
dig up the Egyptian onions and set the 
clusters, under the benches, in rich soil 
four inches apart each way. I choose that 
bench the soil underneath which gets the 
most light. Under the other -enches I set 
rhubarb, which will do well with almost 
no hight at all. I grow radishes and let- 
tuce on the benches. The greenhouse is 
not started up until the fore part of Feb- 
ruary, The Egyptianonion is hardy and 
no amount of freezing will injure it. I 
have an abundance of the onions out of 
doors protected by straw, so that I can 
get to them at any time during the win- 
ter. When one crop is sold I set out an- 
other. 1fS. G. B. W. willtry this method, 
using a little common sense, he can grow 
bunch onions under glass, and find it 
profitable if the market is not too fastidt- 
ous. Wa. G. BRAINARD. 
Market Gardener, Gouverneur, N. Y. 


ONIONS IN THE GREENHOUSE. 


To THE EpItoR OF GARDENING—Srr: 
IfS. G. B. W. will plant common onions, 
such are grown here for the market, he 
can get two or three crops while he is get- 
ting one from seed. Put in six inches of 
gvod soil, plant the setsin rows six inches 
apart, three inches deep, and one inch 
asunder in the rows, and as they grow 
hill them up as you would celery. The 
object is to get them long and blanched. 
They grow very rapidly and each bulb 
will yield from three to tive stalks. They 
must be grown at rather a low tempera- 
ture. Try a few in this way; my ex- 
perience is that this is the way to prow 
greea onions for profit. S.J. G. 

Eaton, O. 


Insect Pests. 


A BATTLE WITH ASTER BUGS. 


To THE Epiror OF GARDENING—Sir: 
For more than twenty years I have raised 
or tried to raise asters, but in every in- 
stance just as they began blooming nicely 
the bug of which I enclosed sample has 
put in an appearance, and in one or two 
days the asters were ruincd. This vear 
was no exception, and when the black 
bugs came Lat first gave up in despair, 
as I never betore by picking and killing, 
or by any other method, was able to save 
my flowers from utter ruin. Nor did I 
this time, but I got even with the bugs 
for once. 

In my desperation I seized my watering 
pot, put on a fine nozzle and sprayed the 
aster plants, bugs and all, until they were 
well moistened. Then I took my powder 
gun loaded with the best Dalmatian 
insect powder and gave the whole outfit 
a good dusting. In five minutes every 
bug was lying on his back feeling up- 
wards for the ground. In fact in fifteen 
minutes there was not a live bug in the 
whole aster bed. The next morning there 
Were quite a number of new arrivals, and 
as they were feeding quite Icisurely on the 
poisoned flowers it seems evident 1t does 
not kill them by virtue of their eating it. 
In fact death comes too quickly for that. 
The bugs killed the day before were still 
Ivingon the ground where they had fallea, 
and consequently it can not be charged 
that the living bugs of one day were ithe 
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ones operated on the day before. I attach 
considerable importance to sprinkling 
them first with water, as without it the 
powder does not seem to stick to them. 
Now, Mr. Editor, what are these bugs, 
and what better method of managing 
them can you suggest? Of course my 
plan kills the bugs all right enough, but 
in the meantime the bugs have spoiled 
my flowers. What I want to know is 
how to save my flowers in prime condi- 
tion. Have others had trouble with this 
same bug? I havenever seenany account 
of it. [Yes, indeed they have, and so 
have we. And in addition to your letter 
we have had several others asking about 
this pest. Dr. Lintner's letter will answer 
for all—Ep.] A.W. ForREMAN, M. J). 
Illinois. : 


BLACK BLISTER BEETLE ATTACK ON 
ASTERS. 


The insect sent as so destructive to 
asters is the black blister beetle; Epicauta 
Pennsylvanica (De Geer). It has quite 
an extended range of food plants, and 
has long been known to be very fond of 
asters, and to interfere with their produc- 
tion to a greater extent than any other 
insect, unless it be the stalk borer, Gor- 
tyna nitela. As with the last named 
insect, so with this—we do not know 
how to keep it from the flowers. The 
method for killing the beetle, above given 
in detail, is an excellent one, and under 
some conditions of plant cultivation, as 
where the plants are grown en masse, it 
is doubtless the best method that can be 
adopted. It has been found in experi- 
ments with pyrethrum powder that this 
blister beetle and some of its associates, 
as the striped blister beetle, are peculiarly 
susceptible to its effects, even when it is 
simply dusted over the insect. It seems 
from the above, as might have been sup- 
posed, that its efficiency is materially in- 
creased by first wetting the beetles, so 
that the powder will adhere the better. 
In my experience with the insect I have 
usually found it to drop from the plant 
on the slightest alarm, but if further ex- 
periments shall show that a fine spray 
may be apclied without causing an in- 
stantaneous dropping I will take pleasure 
hereafter in my writings to recommend 
this method. Evenif they should fall to 
the ground they might be sprayed there 
and dusted afterwards. 


The pyrethrum does not act as a poison 
in their eating, but upon contact para- 
iyzes them, first in their locomotive or- 
gans and later resulting in their death. 
Some insects are only temporarily stupe- 
fied by it, to recover thereafter, as in the 
case of the rose bug, which almost seems 
to have a charmed life against all the 
insecticides that can be brought to bear 
upon it. Where plants are grown singly 
perhaps as easy a method of killing blister 
beetles, and a certain one, 1s to jar them 
from the plants by a quick tap with a 
stick into a basin of water with a little 
kerosene floating onit. J. A. LINTNER. 


Albany, September 21. 


cod 


DBSTROYING INSBCTS BY FIRE. 


If vou are troubled with bugs, beetles, 
and other winged insects, as depredators 
in your gardens, arrange to collect any 
trash that will make a simmering fire, 
and put it in piles all through your in- 
fested ground, and late dark evenings set 
these piles on fire, so they will make as 
muchlight as possible. Thisina dark mght 
attracts insects, they go dashinto the fires; 
those remainmgsaresthe ones that can't 
get there If’ you-have not trash buy a 
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few gasoline lamps, they give a good 
light, and don’t blow out. Repeat this 
-often, or at least till you find bugs, etc., 
quit coming. Most all insectdom is on 
the wing at night, and makes for light,— 
even sparrows. Make a good big blaze 
near their roosts and then disturb them, 
they will all fly right into the fire. 
Memphis, Tenn. JAMES STEWART. 


iN EGG PLANT BORBR. 


To THE EpIToR OF GARDENING—Sir: 

1. The egg plant has been greatly 
damaged here by an insect known as the 
potato vine borer. The bs appear 
about in June and bore out the pith in the 
plants and cause them to wilt and firally 
die. Is there any known remedy by which 
to control and kill this pest? 

2. Please name a good work on prac- 
tical landscape gardening, such as con- 
cerniog grading and laying out of large 
yvrounds. R. S. 

College Hill, Ohio. 


1. The potato vine borer, Gortyna 
nitela Guenee, is @ pernicious pest which 
Lores into the stems and stalk of a large 
number of plants, and unfortunately its 
ravages seem to be on the increase. 

No method is known by which the 
moth, which comes abroad at night, can 
be prevented from depositing its eggs on 
the plants into which its larve bore. The 
aggregate of its injuries may, however, 
be largely diminished by cutting off the 
stalk or stem and burning it whenever, 
by its wilting, it shows the presence of 
the larva within—a peculiarly striped 
caterpillar, or in many of the larger 
plants the stalk may be split open with 
the point of a penknife and the larva re- 
moved and destroyed. J. A. LINTNER. 

Albany, N. Y., September 21. 


2. “A Treatise on the Theory and 
Practice of Landscape Gardening, adapted 
to North America,” by A. J. Downing of 
New York. 


CABBAGE APHIs.—For cabbage aphis 
or louse, syringe withscalding hot water. 
S. J. G. 


Books. 


BULBS AND TUBEROUS ROOTED PLANTS. 


This is the name of a book of 311 pages 
written by C. L. Allen, of Floral Park, 
Long Island, and published by the Orange 
Judd Co., New York. Price $2. 

Mr. Allen has for the last twenty-five 
vears been identified with bulb growing 
in America, and his son Mr, C. H. Allen, 
who is also one of our valued correspon- 
dents, is one of the largest bulb growers 
in the country to-day. The book is a 
plain, practical work, gotten up with the 
view of helping the amateur to know and 
grow bulbous plants successfully in the 
open garden, the window or greenhouse. It 
isn't an elaborate, scientific treatise at all 
nor does it wander through the maze of 
multitudinous varieties; 1t handles the 
vital cultural points and restricts itselfto 


popular worthy varieties. It takes up the, 


subject in alphabetical order, beginning 
with Achimenes and ending with Zephy- 
ranthes, and it is enriched with seventy- 
eight illustrations. Aside from plants 
like hyacinths and tulips that have true 
bulbs, tuberous rooted plants like bego- 
nias and dahlias find a place, and so do 
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cannas, lily of the valley, Japan anemones, 


and the like, which florists and seedsmen 
usually class with bulbous stock. Itis a 
good, sensible, practical book, well worth 
having and studying. About thirty pages 
are given up to gladiolus and fifty-nine to 
lilies, but these chapters are thetwo long- 
est in the book, for the subjects have 
been practical specialties with the author. 
Speaking of ‘‘lilies for the garden” he gives 
the following selection and recommends 
that they should be taken in the order 
named, commencing with one, and con- 
tinuing down the list with three, six or 
twelve until our desires are satisfied. 
1 candidum, 2 speciosum rubrum, 3 spe- 
ciosum precox, 4 excelsum, 5 Brownii, 6 
Hanson, 7 tenuifolium, 8 elegans—var. 
Alice Wilson, 9 Leichtlinii, 10 speciosum 
roseum (punctatum), 11 longifiorum ex- 
imium, 12 auratum, 13 tigrinum fl. pl., 
14 Martagon Dalmaticum, 15 Pseudo- 
tigrinum, 16 monadelphum, 17 superbum, 
18 tigrinum splendens, 19 elegans bicolor, 
20 coridion, 21 pardalinum, 22 Bateman- 
mez, 23 Canadense, 24 concolor sinicum, 
25 Wallacei. 


GATALOGUEBS REGEIVBD. 


John Lewis Childs, Floral Park, N. Y., 
bulbs, etc.—P. J. Berckmans, Augusta, 
Ga., fruit and ornamental trees, roses, 
etc.—The Dingee & Conard Co., West 
Grove, Pa., bulbs, roses, plants and 
flowering shrubs.—Griffith, Turner & Co., 
Baltimore, Md., bulbs, seeds, etc.— 
Vaughan’s Seed Store, 88 State street, 
Chicago, bulbs, seeds and plants.—Z. De 
Forest Elv & Co., 1024 Market street, 
Philadelphia, fall bulbs, implemen‘s and 
seeds.—Simmers, 147 King street, To- 
ronto, Canada, flowering bulbs—James 
M. Thorburn & Co., 15 John street, New 
York, bulbs and other flowering roots.— 
W. Atlee Burpee & Co., Philadelphia, 
flowering bulbs, plants and seed:.—Alfred 
Bridgeman, 37 E 19thstreet, New York, 
bulbs, plants and small fruit bushes.— 
Peter Henderson & Co. 35 and 37 Cort- 
landt street, New York, bulbs, plantsand 
seeds.—Weeber & Don, 114 Chambers 
street, New York, bulbs, roots and seeds. 
—Wm. Elhott & Son, 54 and 56 Dey 
street, New York, bulbs and garden 
requisites.—W. J. Hesser, Plattesmouth, 
Neb., palms and other plants.—B. A. 
Elliott Company, 54 Sixth street, Pitts- 
burg, Pa., bulbs, perennials, and trees.— 
August Rolker & Sons, 136 and 138 W. 
24th street, New York, bulbs.—John 


. Gardiner & Co., 21N. 13th street, Phila- 


de'phia, bulbs, mushroom spawn.—Henry 
A. Dreer, 714 Chestnut street, Philadel- 
phia, bulbs, plants and seeds.—Currie 
Brothers, Milwaukee, Wis., bulbs and 
plants.—Ellwanger & Barry, Rochester, 
N. ¥., bulbs, strawberries and roses.—E. 
H. Krelage & Son, Haarlem, Holland, 
bulbs.—James Veitch & Sons, King’s 
Road, Chelsea, England, catalogue of 
bulbs, also a catalogue of roses, anda 
catalogue of hardy trees and shrubs.— 
Wilham Bull, 536 King’s Road, Chelsea, 
England, tuberous rooted plants and 
bulbs —L. Spatt, Rixdorf, Berlin, bulbs. 
—}. Sander & Co., St. Albans, England, 
new and rare plants. 


Miscellaneous. 


VIOLETS FOR fA FRAME. 
To THE Epirok OF GARDENING—SiIr: 
Please inform me how | can grow a tew 
dozen plants of violets, for winter flower- 
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ing by using some kind of aframe. Also 
the best varieties to plant. C.S. HI. 

Omaha, Neb. 

Select a warm sheltered spot, protected 
from wind on the north and west sides, 
but open to the south, and where the 
ground is well drained, and surface water 
won’t lodge in winter, and there set a 
common box frame. One of three sashes 
is better than a smaller one, because yoy 
can keep it at a more equable tempera- 
ture in winter. It should face south or 
southeast, rise six to ten inches at front 
and double that at back above ground. 
The bed in the frame should be on the 
ground level and made up of rich mellow 
loam, heavily enriched with old cow 
manure. Into thissct your violet plants, 
how near together depends upon their size, 
if the plants are large set them that they 
will barely touch one another, if small, 
then as close as you would lettuces. One 
sash will hold two or three dozen plants, 
and youcan fillup the other space with 
pansies, etc. Water treely. Don’t coddle 
the plants. A little frost won't hurt them. 
In winter the frame should be heavily 
wrapped around with protecting mate- 
rial and the sashes covered over with 
mats and shutters, removiny the covering 
in sunny weather. Remember that while 
a little frost may not injure the plants it 
does their flowers no good. Marie Louise 
is about as good a violet as any. 


SWAMP ROSE MALLOW, 


Hibiscus moschuetos is a native plant 
that our New Jersey friends are very 
familiar with in the brackish marshes 
that abound there, whereit is very showy 
in August. It is a vigorous grower inthe 
garden, and flowers abundantly when 
flowers are not common. It is another 
native susceptible of improvement, for 
it varies from rose pink to pure white or 
white or pink with a crimson eve. 

WARREN H. MANNING. 

Brookline, Mass, 


A very beautiful shrub-appearing hardy 
perenmal, that is very abundant in a 
wild state along ditches in brackish mea- 
dows in the eastern states. It takes to 
garden care very kindly, growing freely 
and blooming profusely, and lasting in 
healthy condition for many years. It 
ripens a large quantity of seed and is 
easily raised from seed, and seedlings he- 
gin to bloom when two vears old.) For 
cut flowers, however, they are poorly 
adapted, as the blossoms when cut last 
only one day. 


THE MEANING OF THB NAMES OF PLANTS, 


To THE Epiror oF GARDENING—Sir: 
Will you please tell me which is the best 
book to give the meaning of botanical 
names of plants? I refer to the specitic 
names more particularly, and the rule 
governing their application. 

THe Maip ix tit Mist. 

Santa Cruz, Cal. 

Nicholson's Dictionary of Gardening, 
for sale by J. Arnot Penman, 7 Warren 
street, New York. 


PRONOUNCING NAMES OF PLANTS.—E. 
F.S. wants to know what is the proper 
pronunciation of clematis, cyclamen, 
gladiolus, and rhynchospermum. They 
should) be — pronounced — Cle’-mat-is, 
Cy’-clam-en, Glad’-i-ol-us, Rhyn-chos-per’- 
num. The proper name of the plant con - 
monly called WAyachospermum is Traci - 
e-los-per’-niun | 
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EARLY FLOWERING PERENNIAL ASTERS. 
—The best six early native asters for gar- 
den decoration are ptarmicoides, specta- 
bilis, Herveyi, nove-anglix, patens, and 
Lindlevana. R. CAMERON. 

Cambridge, Mass. 
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TREE 


FRUIT and 
ORNAMENTAL, 


For FALL PLANTING. 


Small Fruits, Grapes, Shrubs, 
Roses, Bulbs and Hardy Plants. 


160-page General Catalogue /'ree. 


ELLWANGER & BARRY, 


Mcunt Hope Rochester, N. Y 


Nurseries, ° 
Established Over Half A Century. 3 
j 


150. FLOWERING BULBS FOR $1 
— FOR—— 
WINDOW OR GARDEN ONLY 
pi: } eee of First Size Flow- 
ering Bulbs: 
Six Fine Hvacinths, 8 colors; 
Early Dwarfs, 3 culors; 25 Crocus, € colors 
WE inixed; 6 Sno ywdro ps, pure white; 6 Free 
sias, fragrant; 6 Sci Ila, bright blue; 10 ivi, 
Lily « f France; 3 Ornithogalum; 6 i mnquils, 
sweet; 4 Grape Hyacinths; 10 Ranunculus, 
wort d; i 0 Oxall is, winte er blooming: 2 Rer- 
criecta Rasher Litter $ Xmas Blooming Hya 
cinths; 10 Rausions; double and single; 3 
Fritillaria; 6 Ixias; 3 Sparaxis; 8 Tritelia 


12 Tulips, 


Uniflora; 10 Alliam Neapolitanum. 


CH" Our Beautiful Bulb Catalogue free with every order. g@Fy 


VAUGHAN’S SEED STORE, 


NEW YORK: CHICAGO: 
26 Barclay Street. 88 State street. 


DUTCH BULBS, 


Pzeonies, Phlox, 


And all the Newest HARDY PERENNIALS. 
Plant in September and October. 
We offer many varieties, which are scarce 
and difficult to obtain. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUES. 


SHADY HILL NURSERY CO. 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


"ry DREER’S 
GARDEN SEEDS 


Plants Bulbs and Requisites 


They are the Best at the 
Lowest Prices. Catalogue 
Sh of gardep topics mailed 
ree. 


Henry A. Dreer, 


714 Chestnut St. Phila. 
When writing mention Gardening. 


WATER LILIES, 


Palms, Ferns, Orchids, Etc. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 
BENJ GREY, Malden, Mass... . 


ALL COLORS 


[FP YOU LEK E ——-m 


GARDENING 


PLEASE RECOMMEND IT 
TO YOUR FRIENDS. 
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GROW. 
The Largest Mail Order Trade in the World. 
BURPEE’S 
SEEDS, 


LW, 


eS 


CS 


PHILADELPHIA. 


HOW TO CROW CUT FLOWERS. 


A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON 
THE CULTIVATION OF THE ROSE, 


And Other Flowering Plants for Cut Flowers, sent to any address 
upon receipt of $2.00. M. A. HUNT, Terre Haute, Ind. 


Bound Copies of 
- VOLUME | of 


GARDENING 


Bound in half leather, 
$2.25 POSTPAID. 


THE GARDENING CO., 
Monon Building, CHICAGO. 


For ATIATEURS. 


Well established, free-tlowering. easy to grow in 
a temperature whe ‘rea geranium or fuchsia will 
thrive. Cultural directions sent with each order 
if requested. Send for catalogue. 


Wil. MATHEWS, Utica, N. Y. 


CACTI bulbs that cannot be had 


e cande e elsewhere. Send for illus- 


trated catalogues. 10 cacti 
BULBS $1: 100 bulbs $1. Book on 
cacti, 116 pages, 180 cuts, 10c. 

A. BLANC & CO., Philadelphia. 


YITUATION WANTED—By practical, energetic and 
WW thoroughly capable gardener, can take full charge 
of any esti experlenced in every branch; married, 
with only one son, aged 21, can go as coachman or as- 
sistant gardener. Best of references. Address 

W DL, Wallingford P. O., Del. Co., Pa: 


Orchids om 
G 


Over 1,000 varieties of 
Cacti. Also 500 sorts of rare 


WHEN. §VRITING to>advertisers please 
state that yousaw théadv.in GARDENING. 
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Chicago M Mothers 


Bought over 10,000 of these Boys’ Outfits from us 
Jast season. We will sell 10.000 outside of Chicago 
: through our Mail Order 
Department. The suits 
of these outfits are the 
very best that can be 
made. They are double 
seated, they are extra 
seamed, they have the 
“can’t come off’ but- 
tons. Our standing of- 
fer is, ifa boy rips one 
he gets a new suit free. 
With each suit goes an 
extra pair of pants, a 
hat to match, and two 
irs of extra heavy 
ribbed, fast black stock- 
ings or bicycle hose. 


THE WONDER PART IS 
THE PRICE, $5.00. 
Samples of cloth sent. In ordering give sizes of 

hat and stockings. Include 50 cents tor mailing 

charges. 
Request at same time our new Fall and Winter 


shopping list. You'll quickly see how much 
money we can save you on all sorts of Dry Goods. 


Address 


Schlesinger & [layer, 
SE CHICAGO. 


We furnish the 


ENTIRE WOOD WORK 


for any kind of a structure from a small 
affair of sash, to a pretentious Green- 
house or Conservatory. 


A BLUE PRINT of our ‘‘Gem’’ Port- 
able House will be mailed upon appli- 
cation. 


Lockland iaaibee Co., 
LOCKLAND, OHIO. 


GREENHOUSE = 
HEATERS, 


Wrought Iron Boilers Only. 


THE FLAT TOP TYPE. 


Devine Boiler Works, 
Office 189 State St., CHICAGO, U.S. A. 


HITCH INGS & CO., 


Established 1844. 


Horticultural Architecture g Building, 


GREENHOUSE HEATING AND VENTILATING. 
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IRON- FRAME CONSTRUCTION. 


Greenhouses, Graperies, Palm Houses, etc., Erected Complete. 
Plans and Estimates of Cost furnished on application. Send four cents postage for Illustrated Catalogue. 


HITCHINGS & CO., 233 Mercer St., New York. 


When writing mention Gardening. 


H. [1. HOOKER COMPANY, 


57 and 59 West Randolph Street, CHICAGO, 


NATURAL GAS MADE GLASS— 
FOR GREENHOUSES. 


fm lal 


see 


e e 


Write for latest prices. A A A A 


We have made great improvements in machinery, and 
| OW have also discovered a better clay, sq that we are now 
e pag ar eae FLOWER POTS thatcan't be beat. 


be assurance of a host of our customers rae 
our make are the best in the market. Freight eaten aro ary low from this point, and our way of 
ing saves you freight charges. Send for circulars, or we will send you figures onany quantity you Leng 


SIPFLE, DOPFFEL & CO., SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Write for a Copy of 


the ‘‘IIlustrator,”’ 


A monthly journal issued by 
the largest engraving house 
in the United States. 


|J. MANZ & CO. 


| 183, 185, 187 Tonroe Street, 
CHICAGO. 


CYPRESS 


SASH 


Engraving by all Processes. 


STANDARD VENTILATING MACHINERY 


CPP=—DWMI>S MHCOL ZMMDO HOOMDV<EO 
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RECEIVED 
ALL 
JOHN C. MONINGER, BEST 
297 Hawthorne Ave., tase 
CHICAGO, ILL. FOUR 
YEARS. 
When writing mention Gardening. Opens sash 
F same height 
Greenhouse Heating at far end, 
AND VENTILATING. Catalogues 
Free. 


E. HIPPARD, 


You NGSTOW N, OHIO. 


Standard Flower Pots. 


PRICE LIST. 


Superior Hot Water Boilers. 


Jchn A. Scollay, 


74 & 76 Myrtle Av. Brooklyn, N.Y. 


2 inch per 100, § 3 5 toch per 100, ee 
~ Fe"Send for Catalogue. at is ea Aer rs Ke ar aay 
aes . 500 4 “ ra ae 
HEAL TH, COMF ORT, BEAUTY | * ° +25 i < ‘i 10.u) 
Ww ¥y closely connected with 4 a ~ Neer UU iu fa i ak 
) ot ee ot e . 
ELL KEPT NATU RAL TEETH Temns: Cash. r oO. b. ec Address 


PERFECT * DENTIFRICE, 


HILFINGER BROS. POTTERY, Fort Edward, N. Y. 


Ae teh ie beautifies & saves rT} N 

the Teeth ures soft and bleed- i ht 

ne gums. Recommended by Den- big ess em e S 
tists and Physicians. Sold by first- 

Class Druggists. Marshall Field & Co.. Piano and Typewriters’Chairs 
Carson, Pirle, Scott & Co.. James H. Mitrs. 
Walker & Co., Mardel Bros., Schles- 


21 5W abash AY. 
og CHICAGO, é 


inger & Mayer 
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HOME. ... -In the home a Conover Pianois a pre- 


cious possession and aconstant joy. 


S [ UDIO. Teachers find the Conover Pianos 


the most satisfactory for Tone, Touch, and 


Durability. Pn SS SS 


CONCERT e The Conover Pianos meet all 


the requirements of the most Exacting Con- 


cert ArtiStS. © + == #© «© «© « . 


CHICAGO COTTAGE ORGAN COMPANY, 


Sole Factors. 


The Largest Dealers in Pianos and Organs in the World. 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL WAREROOMS: 


215 Wabash Avenue, (SECOND_FLOOR) CHICAGO. 


LORD & BURNHAM CO., Standard Flower Pots. 
Horticultural Architects ¢® Builders, |  xsergsetszzcursezeuaasiyenee 


sue AND HOT WATER HEATING ENGINEERS. The Largest Plant in the World 
S34 . Plans and estimates furnished on application. . . . . . | Arde te supply goods pranlinltedaucettien aad of 


superior qualit We also manufacture a complete 
assortment of Fancy Earthenware, comprising 
Hanging Pots, Table Pots, Jardinieres, 
etc., to which we invite attention. 


Catalogues and price-lists furnished on application. 


A. H. HEWS & CO., 
North Cambridge, Mass. 


When writing mention Gardening. 


HARDY ROSES_» 


We grow acres of all the leading varie- 
ties, and send out only splendid strong 
bushes; sure to grow. 


— == Se [= < 
w of : a 5 portion of our exhibit at the World’ s Fair. Sh a yt li cela 
83- SEND FOUR CENTS POSTAGE FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. SHADY HILL NURSERY CO. 


LORD & BURNHAM CO., ae _—CCAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


PLEASE mention GARDENING when writ- 


Mention GARDENING. Irvington-on-Hudson, N. Y. ing to advertisers. 
We hold the General Depot for 


#Neponset Paper Flower Pots, “sss F. W. BIRD & Son, 


from their Celebrated Neponset Water Proof Fabrics. 


These pots have proved quite successful for growing Hyacinths, Tulips and Narcissus indoors. They retain moisture 
better than the earthen pe ots and are a safe-guard against any neglect in watering. Plunged in damp cocoanut fibre dur- 
ing the rooting period, they come out clean and strong when the bulbs have to be brought to light. They are pleasant to 
handle, do not break and can be shipped for little money by express or mail, as their weight is but trifling. enttd dealer 
should have these for sale. Every household should keep a little assortment ready fora moment’s use. They nest 
closely. 100 pots waigh: 4-in, igh 8 ibs.; S-in. onout 10 ibs ; G-in. avout 15 ibs., 

And Cost: 90 1.50 ¥ xpress extra. 
One Dozen sent by mail for ‘2 .40 -60 Postage paid. 
Cocoanut Fibre, price per bushel, $1.00. Sheep Manure, dry and pulverized; un excellent fertilizer. per 100 !b. bag, $8.50. 


August Rolker & Sons, New York. 


ug and Dealers in Choice Reliable Flower Seeds and Bulbs. P.O. Station E. 
Warehouses: 136 and 138) West 24th.Street. 
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RARE TREES, 
SHRUBS and VINES 
for Fall Fall Planting, 


with advice on saspeaiiests for laying out 
and planting large and small grounds 
or gardens. We offer many new and 
choice varieties, not generally found 
in catalogues, and our lists will interest 
you. 


Shady Hill Nursery Co. 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


Rhododendrons. 


1 am the largest importer of Rhododen- 
drons and Hardy Azaleas in America, 
and can supply the best stock in the 
market at lower prices than can be 
obtained elsewhere. ; 

Prices and quality guaranteed. PRICE LIST FREE. 


J. Wilkinson Elliott, 
Landscape Architect, 
PITTSBURG, PA. 


ONE MILLION « « «x 


Trees, shrubs, decorative herbaceous 

plants, etc. for landscape gardeners, 

parks, cemeteries and private Ree 
Catalogues Free. Prices Low. .. 
B. M. WATSON, 


Old Colony Nurseries, PLYMOUTH, MASS. 


ORNAMENTAL TREES 
and SHRUBS .. . 


IN GREAT VARIETY. 
Specimen Plants for Lawns and Cem- 
eteries. Send for Catalogue. 
SAMUEL C. MOON, 
Morrisville, Bucks Co., Pa. 


Hardy Trees, Shrubs, 


Evergreens, ano 
HARDY HERBACEOUS FLOWERS 


The finest general assortment of Hardy Orna- 

mental Plants In America. Four Catalowues 
228 pages. illustrated) free on application. 
Send your list of needs for rates. 


THE READING NURSERY, 
JACOB W. MANNING, Prop. READING, MASS. 


BLOOMINGTON (Phoenix Repo te a 
600 Acres. Thirteen Greenhouses. 


Trees Plants 


We offer a large and fine stock of every description 

of Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, 
Roses, Vines, Small Fruits, Hedge Plants, 
Frult and Forest Tree Seedlings. Priced 
Gales mailed tree. Established 1852. 


PHOENIX NURSERY COMPANY, 
(Suc. to Sidney Tuttle & Co.) Bloomington, il. 


CANNAS._ > 


Mme. Crozy, Star of ’o: 


Send for Cata- 


as all the leading sorts. 


PROBST BROS. FLORAL CO., 
1017 Broadway, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Choice Bedding Stock. 


Acalypha tricolor, handsome red and bronze 
variegated leaved plants. the best of all oe foll- 
age plants. strong pei from bed, $1.0 d 
Sanchezia nobilis variegata, grand plant for 
bedding. ahead of crotons, 4-In. pot plants, #2 doz. 
Musa Martini & Ensete, pet plants, 0c. each. 
Canna—A. Bouvier, J. D. Cabos. Capt. de Suzzoni, 
Paul Marquant, Sarab Hill, &.60doz. Mme. Cruzy. 
€.U0 doz. Cash. 


WIl TRICKER, DONGAN HILLS, | 


; |GRAND New CANNAS. 


‘“‘The greatest floral feature of rae World’s Fair is the display of Cannas’”’ 
is the universal verdict of all lovers of flowers who have visited the Fair during the 


last two months. 


Our display at the Fair consists of over 4,000 plants— 


more than all other exhibitors combined—and includes all the grand new varieties 
and none of the poor ones, which have all been weeded out by trial on our exten- 


sive trial grounds. 


We offer the Best and only the Best, and at moderate prices. 


Cannas of the new large-flowering type are the bedding plants of the future. 


Try 


a bed of a dozen plants and you will be convinced. Nothing will give you such 
intense satisfaction and so much display for a moderate expenditure. 
Send for our Catalogue giving a complete list of the varieties we offer. 


F. R. PIERSON COPIPANY, 
~<te=Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


MEEHANS’ 


NURSERIES. —_£ 


~tee— New, Rare and Old Trees, Shrubs, 
Evergreens and Vines: 


MAGNOLIA, HYDRANGEA, JAPAN SNOWBALL, JAPAN MAPLE, RED FLOW- 
ERED, WHITE FLOWERED and WEEPING DOGWOOD in large quantities. 


Native Trees and Plants a Specialty. . . .. . 


Descriptive Ca:alogue free on application. 


BS ESTIMATES FURNISHED ON LARGE PLANTING LISTS. 


THOPFMAS MEEHAN & SONS, enane en Phila. 


BULBS FOR FALL PLANTING.» 


Palms and Ferns for Winter Decoration. 
We pay particular attention to the production, arranging and delivery of CUT 


FLOWERS. 
by Telegraph. See our Catalogue. 


Delivering short distances by pe 


to large cities of the World 


mee ©. B. WHITNALL & CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 


CANNA 


NEW YORK: 
26 Barclay St. 


Newport Nursery Co. 


(INCORPORATED.) 
New and rare ornametal plants, imported 
and home-grown a Specialty. A_ full 
stock of herbaceous plants, vines and 
climbers. 
50,000 Japan Roses, Rosa Rugosa. 
10,000 Japanlivy, Ampelopsis Veitchii. 
50,000 California Privet. 
Also a large stock of shrubs and trees of 
every description. Correspondence in- 
vited. Address 


Newport Nursery Co. 
, NEWPORT, R. I. 


VW 


NEW, RARE and 
Beautiful Plants. 


A large collection of rare hothouse Pies green- 


house plants, carefully grown, at low rates. 
RARE AND BEAUTIFUL EVERGREENS, 
ORNAMENTAL TREES, SHRUBS, &c. 
ORCHIDS—A very extensive stock; East Indian, 

Mexican, Central and South American, etc. 


PAEONIES—A large collection of the finest in cul- 
Hardy Perennials, Phloxes, Japan- 
ese Iris, Roses, Clematis, etc. New and Stand- 


tivation. 


ard Fruits, etc. 
8g Catalogues on application. 
JOHN SAUL, Washington, D.C. 


VAUGHAN'S SEED STORE 


All the New as well as Standard 
Sorts. Send for Catalogue..-.- - - 


CHICAGO: 
88 State St. 


AutumnPlanting 


For imperative reasons in favor 
of Autumn planting of Deciduous 
Trees and Shrubs and Rhodo- 
dendrons and for catalogues, ap- 


ply to 
Parsons& SonsCo. 


LIMITED, 


Flushing, New York. 


Grass Seeds.___.> 


Blue Grass, wed eh Rye. Timothy. Clover. ete.. 
furnished in good relable quaHty atinarket prices. 
Special attention is called to our special mixt- 
ures of 

Permanent Pasture, at $16.00 per 100 tha. 

Lawn Grass, at 8.0 per bushel; &1t.00 100 ms. 


Address Rilker’s Horticultural Depot, 
138 West 24th Street, New York. 


When you write to any of the advertis 
ers in this paper please say that you saw 
the advertisement in GARDENING, 
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WILLIAM FALCONER, Editor. 


PUBLISHED THE IST AND 15TH OF EACH MONTH 
— BY — 
THE GARDENING COMPANY, 
Monon Building, CHICAGO. 


Subecription Price, §1.00a Year—2 Numbers. Adver- 
tising rates on application. 
Entered at Chicago postofiice as second-class matter. 
Copyright, 1883, by The Gardening Co. 


All communications relating to subscriptions. adver- 
ts and other business matters: should be 
addressed to The Gardening Company. Monon Build- 
ing. Chicago. and all matters ning to the pee 


rare rl of the paper should be add 
tor of GARDENING, Glen Cove, N. Y. 


The Fruit Garden. 


THE BOSTON GOLD MEDAL GOLLECTION OF 
HOTHOUSE GRAPES. 


We are pleased to be able to show our 
readers illustrations (engraved trom pho- 
tographs) of the handsomest group and 
individual bunches of hothouse grapes 
ever exhibited in the east, 1f not in the 
whole country. They were grown by 
Mr. George McWilliam, head gardener to 
Mrs. J. Laselle, Whitinsville, near Bos- 
ton, and exhibited at the annual exhibi- 
tion of the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society about six weeks ago, when they 
were awarded the much coveted but well 
deserved gold medal. Not only has Mr. 
McWilliam raised these fine grapes this 
year, but he raised the vines that bore 
them, from single-eyed cuttings nine years 
ago, and has cared for them ever since. 
More than that, in the following article 
he has unreservedly told us the whole 
story from first to last. We would ask 
our readers if, in any other paperor book, 
they have ever read two such plain, 
pointed, condensed, practical articles on 
hothouse casey pats as that given 
here by Mr. McWilliam, aud the one by 
Peter Fisher in GARDENING, September 1, 
page 388? Wehaven’t. And,mark you, 
both men are giants in this line. 


HOW | GROW HOTHOUSE GRAPBS. 


The greenhouse in which they are 
grown 1s span roofed, sixty-eight feet long 
by twenty-three feet wide, three feet from 
ground to side lights and twelve and one- 
half feet high inside from floor to ridge; 
it runs east and west. There is a division 
across in the middle of the house. It is 
heated by a Hitchings’ hot water boiler 
and 4inch pipes. We have side and top 
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ventilators. The trellis to which the 
vines are trained are wires run length- 
wise under the roof and nineteen inches 
from the glass, and fastened through 
screw eyes put into the rafters. 


THE VINE BORDER is entirely indoors. 
The bottom and sides of border are con- 
creted to prevent the roots penetrating 
into the subsoil or out of doors under 
the sides; over the concrete is a rubble 
drain bed, then the border of two to two 
and one-half feet deepof soil. Ample pro- 
vision for ready drainage is provided. 
The loam we used was the best sod we 
could find on high land where there was 
no wood. At first we made the border 
seven feet wide along each side of the 
house; that was in’84. The center we 
filled in in the fall of ’87. 


No OTHER PLANTSexcept the grape vines 
are at any time grown in these vineries 
and there are no plant stages inside. 
Piers are built up the center of the house 
to carry the gangway so that it does not 
rest on the border. 

MANURE IN THE SOIL.—The only man- 
ure we used in making the border was 
quarter inch bone; in later dressings we 
used bone that was a little coarser. 


KINDS OF GRAPE VINES.—In one division 
of the house we have different varieties of 
Black Hamburgh and three plants of 
Madresfield Court inarched on Black 
Hamburgh stocks. Inthe other division 
we have Muscats and one Trebbiano on 
the south side, and Lady Downes, Black 
Alicante and Mrs. Pierson on the north 
side. 

RAISING THE YOUNG VINES.—Our vines 
were raised from single eyes put into 
small pots the first of February, ’85, and 
kept in a warm greenhoure. They soon 
took root and were shifted into larger 
pots as they needed it tillthe second week 
in May; when they were about three 
months old we planted them perma- 
nently in the vinery border. The largest 
plants were three and one-half feet high 
and in 7-inch pots, the smallest about 
six inches high and in +4-inch pots. 

PLANTING THE VINES..— They were 
jlanted along both sides in the house 
four feet three inches apart and thirty- 
one inches from the wall. The super- 
numeraries were between these. We 
planted sixty-eight vines, of which thirty- 
six were to remain permanently and 
thirty-two were to be kept and fruited 
for two years, then they were thrown 
out. By the 15th of July the same sum- 
ier as planted the permanent vines had 
reached the top of the house; the extras 
were pinched back when they reached 
seven fret to make fruiting canes for the 
next year. They were all pruned in 
December, the permanent vines being 
headed back to near the ground and the 
extras left at seven feet long. 

SHADING THE GLAss.—All young vines 
are the better for a little shading, but J 
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never shade them after the third year. 
It matters not what shading material is 
used, providing it is put on thin. 

TEMPERATURE.—In winter we keep the 
vineries as cold as possible not to let the 
water freeze in the pipes. I have seen the 
thermometer indicate 18° of frost inside 
the house. 

PRUNING AND CLEANING THE VINES.—We 
have no set time for pruning the vines, 
but we do it in December usually. We 
prune to one rod and where the eye is 
strong I leave but one; where weak I 
leave two. Wedo not scrape or peel the 
vines, but we wash them with whale oil 
soap and water with a cotton cloth; and 
we never paint them with sulphur or 
other mixtures. But I cover up each 
vine in old newspapers to protect it from 
sunshine in frosty weather. Then we 
either tie the vines up at once or hang 
them up so as to allow people to go 
through under them without touching 
them. As regards summer pruning we 
allow the laterals to meet between the 
rods, but never to overlap. 


TOP DRESSING. — When cleaning the 
house in winter we remove the loose soil 
from the surface of the border, replacing 
it with a dressing about two inches deep 
of fresh loam mixed with fine bone. 


STARTING THE VINES.—About the first 
of March we removethe newspaper wrap- 
ping from the canes and tie them into 
their proper places, then by shutting up 
the house to exclude frost and syringing 
we induce the buds to swell. By gradu- 
ally increasing the warmth and moisture 
the vines soon start into growth. At 
starting time we have no hard and fast 
rule as regards temperature; anywhere 
from 40° to 50° will answer. 


INCREASING THE TEMPERATURE. — As 
growth advances we keep raising the 
al edule till when the Hamburghsare 
in flower it runs from 60° to 65° at 
night and in the case of Muscats 70° to 
75° at night, with 5° more by day if by 
fire heat, or a little higher still with sun- 
heat. 

THINNING THE YOUNG GRAPES.—We start 
thinning the Black Hamburghs as soon 
after they have set their fruit as possible, 
but we leave the Muscats till the berries 
begin to swell a little. 


VENTILATING has to be carefully at- 
tended to, else mildew and other evils are 
sure to follow careless airing. To begin 
with we ventilate at the top only, but 
when the weather gets warm and the 
vines are a little hardened we allow a 
little from the sides as well as the top. 
In cold, windy, wet or cloudy weather, 
with the wind from the east, it may be 
unsafe to ventilate. 

SYRINGING AND DAMPING.—During the 
first two years we used the syringe freely 
in the growing season, but now we only 
use it to encourage the wines to start into 
growth; after the vines commence flow 
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ering we syringe them only once and that 
is after blossoming to remove the old 
flowers. We maintain a damp atmos- 
phere in the house by giving the border a 
damping about three times a day and the 
gangway oftener according to the 
weather. 

WATERING is one of the most important 
points to be observed in successful grape 
growing. We give our borders twenty 
or twenty-two waterings a year—not 
what is generally known as a watering, 
but a regular soaking each time. 

Liguip MANURE.—We use diluted liquid 
manure from the horse stables on the 
borders when the fruit is swelling, but 
not when it is coloring, with good effect. 

THE STONING TIME is generally regarded 
as a critical time, but so far I have had 
no trouble at all with Black Hamburghs; 
in the case of Lady Downes and Muscats 
the grapes will scald if any moisture 
lodges on the berries. At this time we 
keep the vinery ventilated day and night 
with a little fire heat on at the same time. 

COLORING THE GRAPES.—When the ber- 
ries begin to color we increase the ven- 
tilation a little at top and bottom night 
and day. 

ABOUT CROPPING THE VINES.—From 
vines started the first of March we begin 
cutting ripe fruit in July; we cut the first 
Hamburghs this year on July che 20th. 
The Muscats are in the late house; it was 
the first of September before they were 
ripe. How much fruit we can get from a 
vine depends entirely upon the condition 
of the vine; some of our vines bore thirty- 
six pounds of grapes, others of them not 
halt of that. Overcropping is a serious 
evil; not only are the grapes ill-colored 
and inferiorly finished, but the vines are 
injured for another year’s crop. 

WHEN THE GRAPFS ARE RIPE we keep a 
free circulation of air on the vinery all the 
time, with a little fire heat in damp 
weather. 

KEEPING THE GRAPES.—We cut and use 
the fruit, a little each day, as is required 
for home use. About the first of Decem- 
ber all that is left is cut with a bit of cane 
attached and put into bottles of water 
in the fruit room, where they may be kept 
all winter. Indeed, May and June are 
the only two months of the year in which 
we do not have hothouse grapes for home 
use. GEORGE McWILLIAM. 


THE FRUIT GARDEN. 


How about the fruit? If your apples 
aren’t all gathered you had better get 
them picked as soon as you can, and into 
barrels, taking care that ventilating holes 
are cutinthe sides of the barrels as for 
potatoes. Our apples are all gathered 
and 1m barrels, and these barrels are still 
out of doors in the orchard, with scantl- 
ing under them to keep them off the 
ground, and shutters over them, but 
raised a little above them, to ward off 
rain. If we hadn’t gathered them the 
drouth and wind would have knocked 
them down anyway, then it was better 
to begin in time and have hand picked 
fruit to save for winter than windfalls. 
We'll take the barrels indoors before 
sharp frost comes. 

We have also gathered most all of our 
pears, even the late ones, for they too 
were dropping badly. A few sorts as 
Winter Nelis, Easter Beurré, and Dovyenne 
d’ Alencon being still firm on the trees we 
will leave till light frost comes. Our fall- 
ripening pears are spread out on shelves 
and tables in dark, cool rooms, and 
the winter ones are in shallow soap and 
other grocery boxes, and sect in these 
rooms, which we keep as cool as we can, We 
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let the grapes stay on the vines, picking 
them as we want them, as long as the 
frost permits. But before frost touches 
them it 1s well to cut a lot of the finest 
bunches of the thick-skinned sorts, witha 
bit of the vine attached, and stick these 
into pint bottles filled with water, and 
held upright but a little slanting, in a 
dark, cool room. In this way you can 
keep Salems, Herberts and several others 
in good condition for weeks. Grapes that 
drop readily don't keep long. 


The World’s Fair. 


NOTBS FROM THE FAIR. 


October opens with a superb display of 
fruits in Horticultural Hall, grapes and 
apples especially being shown in variety 
and abundance. New York state leadsin 
grapes, and threatens to be not far be- 
hind in apples, despite its being an off 
year for them there on account of the 
drouth. Illinois, Missouri, Michigan, 
Minnesota and some other states show 
good apples, but Iowa, Wisconsin, Arkan- 
sas, Washington, Idaho, and Oregon 
make magnificent exhibits, while British 
Columbia sends next to the biggest apple 
vet seen at the Fair. Nebraska too, has 
a tine display. The Arkansas tables are 
attractive simply by their splendid bur- 
den. All varieties of apples shown in 
other sections are there (except of course 
those especially adapted to very cold cli- 
mates), besides many kinds that seem to 
be unknown outside of the state. I 
counted more than twenty-five varicties, 
some of them remarkably handsome, that 
had been set aside because no one could 
give them aname. More than two hun- 
dred varieties have already been passed 
upon by the judges, and Arkansas bids 
fair to carry off some prizes if size, color, 
perfection and fine general appearance 
count. Among the most extraordinary spe- 
cimens are Shannon, English Golden Rus- 
set, Jonathan, Rome Beauty, Ben Davis, 
Arkansas Black, Mammoth Black Twig, 
Ozone and Arkansas Beauty. The last 
being one of the apples unknown outside 
of the state. Idaho, also, is making an 
enviable record inthe line of apples, show- 
ing, among numbers of good things, an 
immense and perfect Glona Mundi that 
weighs twenty-seven and three-quar- 
ter ounces, the heaviest apple (and I think 
the largest) so far shown at the World's 
Fair. British Columbia follows with one 
weighing twenty-six and one-half ounces, 
and Arkansas comes with the third 
weighing twenty-five and three-quarter 
ounces. 


It is noticable that foreigners seem more 
impressed by the fruit exhibits than by 
any thing elsc, the great variety and 
quantity being remarked over and over as 
evidence of the abundance and cheapness 
that brings fruit into the daily diet of all 
classes in the United States. And even 
among our own people nothing attracts 
more attention than the fruits, 


In the Agricultural Building New York 
has an excellent potatoexhibit, got up by 
Mr. F. Pierson, of Seneca Castle, and in 
bis charge. Here, as inthe Horticultural 
exhibits, one goes to many states to look, 
but to New York state to learn. The ex- 
pert growers who raised the potatoes for 
this display were required to keep a record 
of the entire operation, which is attached. 
The New York potatoes shown include a 
great many classes, and the varieties seem 
almost numberless. The best known sorts 
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are the Rose, Hebronand Burbank forthe 
early; and the Peerless for the late pota- 
toes. The Rose includes all red, the 
Hebron all flesh-colored or pink and 
white mottled, and the Burbank all white 
kidney shaped potatoes. These three 
classes are marketed in the fall, and the 
Peerless, which includes round tubers, of 
various colors, all of which groy larger, 
yield greater crops, keep betterand are of 
poorer quality than those of the earlier 
classes, and which are seldom put upon 
the market until spring. 

The best in the Peerless class are Rural 
Blush, red; Rural New Yorker No. 2, 
white; and Blue Victor; the last showing 


. the largest yield of any sort shown, viz., 


hill test 1120 bushelsto theacre; fertilizer 
used, 200 pounds of Bradley's complete 
potato food per acre. Field test, 1026!» 
bushels, fertilizer, 1000 pounds Mapes 
food per acre. 

The prominent varieties in the Burbank 
class are White Star, Morning Star, 
White Flower, Dandy, Dutton's Seedling, 
and Monroe's Seedling. The best novel- 
ties of the class are T1 oy Seedling, World's 
Fatr and Workingmans Potato. The 
leading variety is Morning Star, which 
shows in the hill test a yield of six and 
one-half pounds to the hill and 650 bush- 
els to the acre; fertilizer used. twenty 
loads of compost. Field test, 400 bushels 
to the acre; fertilizer, twenty loads of 
compost and 100 pounds of Bradley's 
complete per acre. 

The prominent varieties in the Hebron 
class are White Elephant, June Eating, 
Crown Jewel, Albino, Perfection, and 
General Garfield. The standard is White 
Elephant, which shows in the hill test a 
a yield of seven pounds to the hill and 
700 bushels to the acre; fertilizer; twenty 
loads of compost and one hundred pounds 
of Bradley’s to the acre. Field test, 500 
bushels to the acre with the same fertil- 
izers. The novelty of the class, Gen. Gar- 
field, yielding in the hill test 600 bushels 
to the acre with the same kinds and 
amount of fertilizer. 


The Rose class is sub-divided into three 
sections. First the Ohio division, includ- 
ing potatoes that are short and cylindn- 
calin shape, such as Early Electric, New 
Zealand, Everett’s Six Weeks and Early 
Market, all of which are adapted to, and 
succeed only on light soil, because if 
grown on rich soil they attain too great 
size, and grow hollow. The second sub- 
division includes all kidney-shaped Roses, 
either early or late, all of which are 
descendants of Early Rose, the prominent 
varieties being Summit, Pearl of Savoy, 
Paris Rose, New York Central and Halo 
of Dakota. The third, and last sub-divi- 
sion includes all other shapes and sizes of 
the Rose family, embracing many of the 
Peach-blow and Chili varieties. The 
principal sorts are Moore’s Dakota Seed- 
ling, Dakota Red, Seneca Red Jacket, 
Ideal, Maggie Murphy, which is the latest 
of them all, and Stray Beauty, which is 
accounted by many to be the choicest of 
this class. The standard variety in the 
Rose class is Simmit, the vield of which 
in the hill test is six pounds to the hill 
and 492 bushels to the acre; fertilizer, 
twenty loads of compost and one hun- 
dred pounds of Bradley’s per acre. Field 
test, 400 bushels per acre; fertilizer, same 
as above. The novelty in the miscellane- 
ous, or third sub-divist n of the Rose 
class is Maggie Murphy, vieiding in the 
hill test nine pounds and thirteen ounces 
to the hill (with neither a large nor a 
small potato in the sample hill shown), 
and 810 bushels to the aere; fertilizer 800 
pounds of Bowker's potato food per acre. 
Field test. 574 bushels per acre; fertilizer 
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300 pounds of Lister's food to the acre. 

Further tests made by theexpert grow- 
ers supplying potatoes and facts for the 
New York display include a showing of 
the relative results from planting sets of 
one, two and threeeyes. In the case of 
the Blue Victor three eyes produced 25624 
bushels per acre more than one eye, all 
other conditions being the same. It does 
not, however, follow that it is always 
best to plant three eyes. The conclusion 
drawn trom the various tests in this 
direction being that increasing the seed 
diminishes the size and increases the yield. 
It is found that rank-growing varieties 
require more seed than those of less luxu- 
riant growth to produce the best crop of 
marketable potatoes. 


Samples of many varieties of potatoes 
are shown that possess excellent qualities, 
but are unprofitable as a commercial 
crop, notably several that are famous as 
baking potatoes and for that reason 
desirable tor home use, while giving too 
small a yield for a market crop. Promi- 


nent among these is the Manitoba, Red, 
white and blue, belonging to the Cow- 
horn class, and yielding in the test three 
and three-quarter pounds to the hill and 
306 bushels to the acre; fertilizer 600 
pounds Bowker's per acre. 

The exhibit includes specimens of seed- 
ling potatoes donated as an object lesson 
by E. M. Bracy of Ogdensburg. Among 
them are twenty-five unnamed seedlings 
some of which show wondertul develop- 
ment for the first vear from seed; many 
weighing one-quarter of a pound, or 
more each. 
artificial fertilization. 

Chicago. 


F. C. SEAVEY. 


THE WORLD’S FAIR, OCTOBER 6. 


All over the island the glory has de- 
parted; dead leaves, withered flowers and 
yellowing vines give it a very melancholy 
aspect. 
brilliant autumn foliage; nota single gay 
leaf, excepting a few sumachs across the 
lagoon. The only noticeable flowers now 


These are all the results of 


There is not even the charm of 


are the Japanese anemones, pink and 
white; they are covered with flowers. 
The dahlias areimproved by the rain, but 
the flowers are very few. An ever-bloom- 
ing garden pink in the Massachusetts dis- 
play is bright with flowers, and a few of 
the Holland clematis are blooming 
sparsely, but the rose garden has to de- 
pend on French and African marigolds, 
petunias and Drummond's phlox for its 
flowers. 


The prettiest little garden among the 
state buildings is that connected with 
Massachusetts. A fence overgrown with 
Japanese hop encloses the turf; beyond 
this, skirting the house, is an old fash- 
ioned border, chiefly filled with hardy 
plants. The littl moss pink (Phlox 
subulata), one of the first of our spring 
flowers, is blooming again; the northern 
form seldum flowers in the fall, but the 
southern form often does. Both are 
hardy. ,Ghinese larkspur, Veronica bac- 
cata, both (Blade) @ndMwhite, Coreopsis 
lancédlata, “China yand New England 
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asters, false chamomile, pansies and helio- 
trope all grow in a luxuriant tangle. One 
reason for the prolonged blooming period 
of many of these plants is that they are 
not allowed to go to seed; as soon as a 
flower withers it is picked off. Around 
the New York building the planting is of 
a different class, consisting of bay trees, 
Norfolk Island pines, palms, and other 
sub-tropical plants. The showy croton 
bed, in front of the Pennsylvania build- 
ing, 1s still very fine, the plants suffering 
no damage so far, except the loss of a few 
leaves from the high wind. 

In the large building and the green- 
houses there is a great lack of bloom at 
present, and the caladiums under the 
dome are now much deteriorated in color. 
Nothing new among the orchids, which 
are few in number. In the New York 
greenhouses the tuberous begonias are 
blooming profusely, and look very well; 
the roses are also in fine condition. The 
chrysanthemums look well in the depart- 
ment greenhouses, but there is no bloom 
vet. 


The Greenhouse. 


PLANTS IN BLOOM OGTOBBR 6. 


VALLOTA PURPUREA. The Scarborough 
Lily is an old and well known greenhouse 
bulbous plant, the flowers are large and 
bright red. The plant can be kept in 
active growth all summer and will take 
good rich open soil. It is well suited for 
a window plant, 

VERONICA ANDERSONH is a_ profuse 
blooming species, and the prettiest of all 
the shrubby veronicas. Itis easily raised 
from cuttings of the growing points. 

CROTALARIA JUNCEA, an upright grow- 
ing shrubby plant, has pleasing yellow 
pea-shaped flowers. . 

AMARYLLIS RETICULATA—This_ species 
differs from the ordinary kinds in its 

riod of blooming, evergreen fohage and 
in the beautiful veining of flowers, which 
are of a delicate piukish white shade, the 
veins being of a darker hue. 


LAPAGERIA ROSEA 1S an exceedingly 
beautiful flowering climber which unftor- 
tunately is not quite suitable for our hot 
summers. It however does elegantly in 
the northern states and ought tobe given 
a trialif a cool place can beset apart for 
planting it out in. It does best in a mix- 
ture of peat, loam and sand. The flowers 
are somewhat trumpet shaped, of a beau- 
tiful pink shade, and hang lo sely from 
the axils of the leaves on thin wiry stems. 
The white flowered variety should be 
grown with the other, when together 
and in bloom they make an attractive 
display. 

NERINE SARNIENSIS, commonly known 
as the Guernsey Lily, N. curvifolia, N. fili- 
folia and a few others help to make an 
effective display at this season when 
greenhouse Howers are scarcer than at 
any other time. They arebulbous plants 
which rest during the hot months, and 
send up their brilliant flowers before the 
leaves. The flowers are arranged in 
umbels at the top of a long stem, they 
come in scarlet, orange pink, and white. 

Among the cactus family Cereus Bon- 
Plandii has just gone out of bloom; it is a 
very stout growing species with large 
white flowers. Cereus Regelit is an im- 
mense flowered species with pinkish white 
flowers. Cereus McDonaldiz is another 
beauty which has been in bloom for some 
time past. 

The orchid house has been 
bloom for some time. 


short of 
Cattleva Bow- 
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ringiana is themost conspicuous. C. aurea 
is a Striking flower, the hp is bnght pur- 
ple and brown, all the other parts being 
dull vellow. There is a host of species 
just pushing up their flower spikes, among 
them are Lelia anceps and Cypripedium 
insigne, two of the best and cheapest 
orchids we have. G. W, OLIVER. 
Washington, D. C. 


CALADIUM AND HYDRANGEA. 


To THE Epitor OF GARDENING—Sir: 

1. Please give me instructions for the 
care of Caladium esculentum from the 
time frost cuts the leaves until planting 
time in spring. 

2. Is Hydrangea paniculata grandi- 
flora hardy in this latitude (northern 
Illinois), or will it need some protection 
through the winter? 

Lee Centre, II. 


1. When frost injures the leaves cut 
them over to within three or four inches 
of the tuber, lift the tubers and let them 
dry a little in the sun, then store them 
away in the cellar or elsewhere where 
they can be kept dry, moderately warm, 
and away from drafts. Look over them 
two or three times during winter to see 
they are keeping sound. Cut out a decay- 
ing spot as soon as you find it and fill the 
wound with dry powdered charcoal. 
Towards spring if they begin to start set 
them in pots or boxes and bring them to 
the light, but discourage growth as much 
as is sate till May, when thev can be 
put outside under a sash, and about the 
end of May planted in a rich soil and 
warm spot in the garden. 

2. Yes. It may happen however, in 
the case of tall plants that they may get 
hurt occasionally in winter. But by 
growing your plants with low stocks, 
and cutting the shoots back to their first 
joint every winter, and laying a few 
leaves about the stocks and the prunings 
over them your plants will escape any in- 
jury in winter and they will bear large 
trusses of blossoms in summer. 


AMAZON LILY, ALTERNANTHBRA AND 
GREENHOUSE. 


To THE EDITOR OF GARDENING—Sir: 

1. Please give me directions for grow- 
ing the Amazon lily? Does it requirea 
season of rest? When should it bloom 
most freely ? 

2. Which variety of alternanthera is 
brightest red, and most useful for edging? 

3. Would you advise building a green- 
house on the east side of a dwelling if it 
were impossible to build on the south? 
will the majority of window and green- 
house plants bloom satistactonly under 
such circumstances? Mrs. H. W. H. 

White Hall, Il, 


1. Its (Eucharis Amazonica) time of 
blooming depends upon tts cultural treat- 
ment. Itis a tropical, evergreen, bulbous 
rooted plant, and loves an open, nich, 
turfy soil made firm, plenty root room, 
copious waterings and svringings when 
in active growth, and a partial rest once, 
or maybe twice a year, when the supply 
of water at the root is much lessened but 
never altogether withheld. It also likes 
heat and shade from bright sunshine. 
When it starts to grow vigorously feed 
and water it well, when its young leaves 
are about perfected, keep it compara- 
tively drv for some weeks, then increase 
the water supply and syringing, and if 
practicable the heat too, and in two or 
three weeks flower spikes will probably 
appear. 


Oct. 15, 

2. Alternanthera paronyclnoides ma- 
jor. 

3. Yes, in a greenhouse on the east 
side of a dwelling you can grow most all 
of our winter-blooming plants; indeed, 
the morning sun is very desirable, and 
many plants that we shade fromm the 
noonday and afternoon sunshine, enjoy 
exposure to the east. 


Window and House. 


CHRISTMAS ROSES. 


To THE EpIToR OF GARDENING—Sir: 
Will you kindly give mesome information 
concerning Helleborus niger or Christmas 
rose? Is it desirable to grow for commer- 
cial purposes? Are the flowers lasting 


and salable? How should it be grown, 
and how treated after flowering? Also 
how propagated? M. 


Wethersfield, Conn. 


The Christmas roses are not true roses 
at all, they belong tothe crowfoot family 
of plants, that is the one to which butter- 
cups, anemones and clematis belong. 
They are evergreen, leathery leaved hardy 
perennials, coming into bloom late in 
November and lasting in flower through 
January. MHelleborus niger maximus is 
one of the best. As they bloom in early 
winter if we hope to get the full benefit of 
their flowers we must grow them in 
frames which we can cover to ward off 
snow, sleet, and battering storms, also 
hard frost. They like good moist loamy 
soil, mulched with leaf mould or swamp 
moss ch. »pped fine in summer, and a place 
shaded from hot sunshine, and after flow- 
ering let the frame stay.on the plants till 
the winter is over, then remove it, but let 
the plants alone. They may be propa- 
gated by division, but unless the clumps 
get very large it 1s not advisable to break 
them up; and they are also raised from 
seed, rather a slow process too, for the 
seed may lie in the ground a year before 
it germinates. For homeuse they are ex- 
cellent for cut flowers for a day or two: 
unless carefully used, however, they are 
apt to drop their heads. Forcommercial 
purposes, we do not think it would be 
advisab'e to grow Christmas roses for 
their cut flowers; but if you were to grow 
the plants in pots and have fine leafy spe- 
cimens in full bloom in December, they'd 
sell at sight. At the same time we cannot 
see much money in it. 


GLADIOLUS—LILIES. 


To THE Epiror OF GARDENING—Sir: 

1. Is there a y way of inducing the 
gladiolus to increase its bulbs rapidly, or 
even its bulblets. by cutting into the base 
of the bulbs, as 14 done with hyacinths? 

2. Would a cellar window area, about 
two and one-half feet below the level. and 
dry from below as well as above, be a 
good saf: place to winter lilies auratum, 
spestiosum, longifolum, etc.; in pots? 
There is a veranda over it, so it will re- 
main dry and leaves could easily be kept 
on. There might be danger of this being 
a safe harbor tor rats. L wish to try a 
hundred or two lilies in pots to etther sell 
in pots or cut for the wholesale trade. 
and have neither greenhouse nor cold 
framnes, but two verv large fine cellar 
areas as described. The cellars will not 
do,-as | want them dormant until safe to 
plunge theypor s outdoorsin a semi-shaded 
place, at the ‘same time mulching the 
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plants. Is this the best treatment, and 
will they be hardy enough stored for the 
winter as I propose? 


3. What is the best course to pursuein 
growing auratum and speciosum album 
lilies outdoors in open field? The soil is 
a black sandy loam verging to clayey 
loam, well drained, but not dry, and well 
sheltered from the west by a bluff, and 
shady in summer after four o'clock. Can 
I make a permanent success of them? I 
am fertilizing soil now with very well 
rotted cow manure. C..L.. MM. 


Milwaukee. 


1. Some varieties of gladiolus produc: 
bulblets very freely, others sparsely. Cut- 
ting into the base of the bulb won’t help 


you any, better depend upon the natural 
bulblets, but if you cannot increase the 
variety in that way, then before planting 
time cut up the bulbs into pieces, each 
having a prominenteye. Mostlarge bulbs 
have two or more of these eyes. Try only 
a few bulbs in this way the first year, for 
it isn’t always successful. 

2. Wedon’t like your cellar window 
idea. When your lilies begin to grow you 
don’t want to spindle them up, you 
should have them come up stout and 
strong, and you should try to keep them 
that way, and you can’t do that in a 
cellar window. These lilies thrive well 
in pots, growing and blooming beauti- 
fully. All you have got to do with them 
in winter is to keep them quite cool but 
not frozen, and you can do that in a cor 


ner in the cellar as wellas inthe window. 
As you cannot trust pot-started lilies out 
of doors before danger of sharp frost is 
past, say the end of Apmil, your object 
should be to retard growth till that time, 
then rush itall you want. That will give 
you lilies when there is very little demand 
for them, and no money in them. We dis- 
like to discourage you, still we must tell 
you the plain truth, and it is this, grow- 
ing lilies for market as you propose will 
probably disappoint you. 

3. You ought to be able to grow out- 
door lilies in that soil and situation. In 
preparing the land have it subsoiled or 
dug doubledeep. Asyoursoilis pretty stiff 
put a handful of sharpsand under and over 
each bulb as_you plant it. Mulch the 
ground in summer to Conserve moisture, 


and exclude the sun’s parching heat; and 
in winter increase the mulching consider- 
ably to exclude frost. Have the lilies in 
long rows for convenience in working. 
Don’t put any manure into thesoil where 
it can come in contact with the bulbs, 
better feed the ground from mulchings of 
manure. As regards ‘‘permanent success”’ 
however, we cannot assure you, specio- 
sum album is very trustworthy, but 


Mme. Auratum out of doors is positively 
fickle. 


Trees and Shrubs. 


HANDSOME AUTUMN TRBBS AND SHRUBS. 


Late as it is in the fall we have a good 
many shrubs still beautiful in flower or 
fruit, and planters should make a note of 
this, for there is no more need of having 
our gardens appear like desolate wastein 
October and November than there is in 
May or June. 


BACCHARIS HALIMIFOLIA.—This very 
old and much despised plant has been for 
some time and is still in tull beauty. —Al- 
though it grows wild all along the east 
coast, in brackish swampy places it is 
scarcely seen in gardens. [Although it 
grows wild by the seaside around here, it 
scems to thrive better cultivated in the 
garden than in its wild state.—Ep.] We 
have selected the best forms of it, propa- 
gating them from cuttings, which either 
of the green or hard wood, root easily. 
Froin seed we get a lot of mongrel look- 
ing plants, both as regards flowering and 
shape, also the two sexes, the male form 
being no good as an ornamental plant; 
on the female plants the great mass of 
snow-like pappus lasts till hard frost 
comes, giving the shrubs a unique ap- 
pearance. 


SPIRZA BUMALDA AND S. BULLATA both 
continue to flower, the first one especially 
most as fine as earlier. 


POTENTILLA FRUTICOSA is another old 
and neglected little shrub which flowers 
all summer and fall, bearing pretty yel- 
low flowers. It ought to be pruned hard 
In in spring to induce it to bear fine flow- 
ers and good healthy leaves. 


SPIR.EA VAN HovutTTE!, and Reeves's 
double flowering spirwea are bearing some 
late flowers. 

CALLICARPA PURPUREA is getting finely 
truited, elegant habit. 


BERBERIS HOKODATA AND B. SINENSIS.— 
The first named is undoubtedly the finest 
sort for a large bush; it has large leaves 
. and large orange red to scarlet fruit, and 
its foliage is now coloring splendidly. 
We got it from Mr. Thomas Hogg from 
Japan in 1875. Sinensis has’ purplish 
green leaves, pendulous branches, and 
crimson red fruit, and it is an elegant 
shrub. 

PHELLODENDRON JAPONICUM is distinct 
from and a larger tree than P. Amurense. 
It has corky bark and extra yellow 
. colored leaves in autumn. 


PRUNUS Pissarpit is the best lasting 
clear purple leaved small tree we have. 

CORNUS ALBA ELEGANTISSIMA has beau- 
tiful whitish colored leaves all summer. 
Cornus Spethi is also tine with yellow 
variegated foliage. 

THE GOLDEN OAK (Quercus concordia) 
is the finest vellow leaved tree we have 
got, it holds its color throughout the sum- 
mer and fall. 

THe GOLDEN ELDER (Sambucus aurea) 
if pruned in spring and pinched once in 
sumimer will have a fine appearance in 
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fall. As regards highly colored and varie- 

ated leaved shrubs, if you want them to 
Bac a fine appearance in fall, be sure to 
prune them in spring. 

THE WINTER BERRY SHRUBS Prinos 
levigata and P. verticillata are now at 
their best, being full of berries. Levigata 
forms a large shrub or smalltree and has 
large orange red fruit; verticillata is a 
smaller bush, and has smaller dark red 
fruit. 

AMONG JAPAN MAPLES, Aconitifolium 1s 
now superb in autumn tint, so also are 

urpureum latifolium and other purples 
ooking fine. 

HYDRANGEA PANICULATA is very little 
known. It has been in bloom for two 
weeks, the flowers are white tinted with 
rose and borne in upright spikes. The 
grandiflora form is dead red and unsightly 
now. We had a form of 4. paniculata 
from Mr. Thomas Hogg from Japan, and 
which blooms in July. some time before 

andifiora, but I think the late flower- 
ing is the best. [Get the three by all 
means, and plant them together, and 
then you will have hardy hydrangeas in 
good fresh bloom from July till frost. We 
have them and appreciate them, and the 
one is as hardy and as easy to grow as 
the other.—Eb. ] 


THE VARIEGATED Hop TREE (Ptelea 
trifoliata aurea) stands more frost in fall 
than any other golden variegated tree we 
have; after a sharp frost when other trees 
will have lost their foliage in one night, 
its leaves will remain good for several 
days. J. R. TRuMpPy. 

Kissena Nurseries, Flushing, N. Y. 


SHRUBS IN BLOOM AND TREES AND SHRUBS 
IN FRUIT OGTOBER 2. 


It is evident that almost everything 
that will flower in t.ese parts has done 
so, for though there are lots of bloom on 
shrubs before mentioned, there are but 
two new ones to report, viz: Abelia 
rupestris and Yucca gloriosa variety 
recurvifolia. The abelia lives out of doors 
unprotected about Philadelphia. In 
severe winters it gets killed back partly. 
At the present time it 1s making a nice 
display with itsterminal clusters of sweet 
scented, pinkish white flowers. 

Yucca gloriosa, as weil as its variety 
recurvifolia. gets no protection in winter, 
and thrive well enough, but they push up 
their flower stalks so late in the season 
that the blossoms expand only when the 
plants arein warmsunny spots. Gloriosa, 
which bloomed last year, is not doing so 
this season, but recurvifoliais. A plant 
has two spikes of flowers about ready to 
open, and which we shall get if frost 
keeps off awhile. [Although Abelia rupes- 
tris has been in bloom at Dosoris forsome 
weeks it is not hardy here, we lift it and 
heel it into a pit in winter, and set it out 
again into the open garden in spring. 
Neither Vueca gloriosa nor any of its 
varieties is hardy at Dosoris. But we be- 
lieve there are a few plants of them that 
both grow and bloom, in asheltered part 
in the New York parks.—Eb. ] 

In the wav of berry bearing trees and 
shrubs there has been, and is, a grand dis- 
play, one of the best, as it always is, is 
Magnolia tripetala. The rosy pink pods 
set among the large green leaves is a 
prettier sight than what is made inspring 
by its white flowers in the same position. 
These pods haye just fallen, as have also 
those of the new one from Japan, Aypo- 
leuca, which has even larger pods than 
tripetala. Two largegrowing dogwoods, 
namely Cornus Mas and C. sericea are 
also about finishing their display. The 
first named is the ‘Cornelian cherryy/_of 
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Philadelphia gardens, and is much prized 
for its yellow flowers very early in spring 
as well as for its large scarlet fruit in 
August and September. The other, sericea, 
is a native of our river banks here, and at 
this time of the year its numerous heads 
of bluish black berries are most attractive. 
Chionanthus Virginica, the white fringe, 


“has just ended its display. The drooping 


racemes of white flowers which it had in 
spring gave way to large black clusters of 
fruit almost grape-like in appearance. 

The scarlet berries of the Carolina buck- 
thorn (Rhamnus Carolinianus) backed 
by the shining green leaves of this species 
make it a desirable shrub. These red ber- 
ries are often mingled with green ones 
and with flowers, the first formed ripen- 
ing before flowering is over. 

The spice wood (Lindera Benzoin) is a 
lovely large bush, and should be used on 
lawns oftener than it is. There are its 
pretty yellow flowers in the earliest spring 
days, the scarlet berries of fall, and the 
delightful odor of its bruised leaves, stems 
and seeds. The ripe berries are now full 
upon the bushes. 

There are some large bushes of native 
yew here (Taxus baccata variety Cana- 
densis) which as is their nature, spread a 
met deal without gaining much height. 

ooking down on them now there is and 
has been all the late summer a pretty 
picture formed by the bead like yellowish 
scarlet berries so thickly set among the 
dark green leaves. All yews have these 
berries, but no species displays them s9 
well as this one does. 

Growing wild in the thickets here is the 
maple-leaved arrow wood Viburnum 
acerifolium, a small bush now displaying 
clusters of shining black berries. And very 
much hke these clusters are those pro- 
duced by the moon seed (Menispernum 
Canadense) anative vine, of quick growth 
and with pretty foliage. And the wild 
briar (Smilax rotunditolia)is also bearing 
bunches of black berries. The immense 
heads of flowers of Hercules club (Aralia 
spinosa) have given way to reddish 
colored berries which present as pretty an 
appearance as the flowers did. 

A lovely vine is Vitis heterophylla varie- 
gata. It grows rampantly in the fall. 
The fohage is really tricolored, red, green 
and white. Clusters of berries, in all 
stages of development are on it now. 
There are green ones, blue and purplish 
blue and this continues until it freezes. 

Philadelphia. J. MEEHAN. 


SHADE TREES IN THE SOUTH. 


About these there is a great diversity of 
opinions—whims rather. As regards 
those of a dense tall growth at the head 
stands the sweet gum, then come the tulip 
tree, the white ash, sycamore, mulberry, 
Spanish chestnut and linden. Others not 
so dense, but equally tall, are the maples 
(except the silver maple), the elms, and 
finest of all, the maidenhair tree, which 
seems likely to supersede most others. 
Of the lower growing, ornamental kinds 
Magnolia macrophvila is a noble tree, 
and the paulownia and Sterculea platan- 
Holta: make grand) specimens. Then 
comes the horse chestnut; itforms a beau- 
tiful head and is perfeetly at home here, 
and by many admired above all other 
trees as’a low, dense and perfect shade 
tree. Inthe way of alow growing com- 
plete umbrella, on a large seale, the Texas 
umbrella China tree surpasses everything, 
it is simply lovely. 

The shade trees mostly planted here are 
sycamore, box elder, sugar maple, ash 
and ararrow leaved elm, simply beciuse 
they are the(chéapest and most in vogue. 
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A BED OF FOLIAGE PLANTS. 


Among otlier excellent shade trees are 
Magnolia tripetala, the common wild 
cherry, and the black locust. 

The much lauded yellow wood ( Virgilia 
lutea) which I introduced here in 1854 is 
really not worth growing, or looking at; 
it may bea fine tree, but not here. The 

an is being introduced not only as a 
fine shade tree, but a fruitful and valuable 
nut tree, and for these reasons it will in 
time be largely planted. 

Memphis, Tenn. JAMES STEWART. 


The Flower Garden. 


A BED OF FOLIAGE PLANTS. 


To THE EpIroR OF GARDENING—Sir: 
Having enjoyed theillustrations of foliage 
plants in GARDENING I take the lib rty of 
sending you a photograph (amateur) of a 
foliage bed of ours that seems to be some- 
what of a success. 

[We are delighted to get photographs 
or sketches of plants, flowers, or garden 
views from our readers for use in GARDEN- 
ING. Our illustrations are gotten up with 
the view of pleasing and instructing our 
readers and everyone of them teaches a 
lesson. And it isa great pleasure to us 
to know that they areappreciated.—Ep |] 

It was set out May 30th and this view 
was taken August 17th. It is composed 
of about three dozen cannas, one dozen 
striped corn, ten castor beans, thirty cala- 
diums and six dozen dusty miller. The 
cannas, castor beans, andcaladium bulbs 
were planted in pots about the middle of 
February, in sandy loamy soil, kept dark 
for a month or so until rooted, then kept 
in a greenhouse and set out May 30th. 
The dusty miller were planted from 
slips and striped corn from seed also in 
February indoors and transplanted with 
others in May. 


I shall dry some clean sand and take up 
the bulbs in a few weeks, and keep them 
in the sand until next February. I also 
shall put in now tulips and hyacinths 
this fall to occupy thebed until it isready 
for the foliage plants again next spring. 

Lake Forest, Ill. Epwarp F. CHAPIN. 


HARDY PLANTS IN BLOOM OCTOBER 5. 


The meadow saffrons are hardy fall- 
blooming bulbs somewhat like crocuses; 
their flowers are pretty and appear before 
the leaves, ard although the individual 
blossoms do not last long they are pro- 
duced in succession for a long time. The 
leaves appear early in spring, growing 
quickly and dying down early insummer. 
Although they thrive best in moist soil 
they will grow well in any garden soil. 
The comm@anest species is Colchicum 
autumnale from the moist meadows in 
Europe. It has bright purple flowers in 
small clusters. There are many different 
sorts of this plant in different shades of 
color. Colchicum speciosumis one of the 
best of them; it has large rosy purple flow- 
ers. C. variegatum has rose colored 
flowers with rich purple violet markings. 

Salvia Pitcher is hardy here witha good 
covering of dry leaves in the winter time. 
Its flowers are of a deep blue color and 
produced plentifully on the tops of four 
feet high stems. It likes good rich soil 
and an open sunny position. Salvia 


prunelloides is a shrubby plant about . 


two feet high, which receives the same 
treatment as the last, and it gives an 
abundance of blue flowers from Septem- 
ber until frost kills them. 


The prettiest of the golden rods for gar- 
den decoration is Solidago Drummondi. 
It should be planted where the stems will 
be allowed to grow naturally, it should 
not be staked or tied up in any way else 
the graceful habit of the plant will bOd¢y 


ized Gammbnidgh\ M 


stroyed. It grows about four feet high 
and the upper part of its stems are 
branched and completely covered with 
bright yellow flowers. It is a native of 
the western and southern states and is 
quite hardy here, growiog freely in rich 
soil and an open position. 

The Chinese perennial larkspuris a neat 
dwarf larkspur with feathery foliage and 
large blue or white blossoms. It is easily 
raised from seed, and the young plants 
bloom freely throughout the first season. 
It does well in light sandy soil and an 
open situation. 


For some time past Wallich's geranium 
(G. Wallichianum), has been very attract- 
ive in the rock garden, where its trailing 
stems have rambled over the stones; its 
flowers are showy, nemophila-like, pur- 
plish and produced very plentifully. It 
likes rich soil and an open sunny situa- 
tion. 


The rich yellow blossoms of the Iceland 
poppy (Papaver nudicaule) show up 
nicely since we have had cooler weather. 
In a moist situation the forget-me-not 
(Myosotis palustris semperflorens) has 
an abundance of blue flowers. Heuchera 
sanguinea is still producing its blood red 
flowers, which are always pleasing. Dian- 
thus Jatifolius has been blooming more or 
less ever since early spring, and now it 
has many dark crimson flowers. The 
large blue flowers of the dwarfCarpathian 
harebell, are showy still. The garden is 
bright with perennial sunflowers, asters 
and golden rods. The following plants 
are also in good bloom. Phlox panicu- 
lata, Delphintum autumnale, Potentilla 
erecta, Tunica Saxitraga, Plumbago 
Larpentzx, Centranthus ruber, Lotus cor- 
niculatus, Eupatorium conoclinum, Viola 
cornuta, Phygelius Capensis, Allium 
mutabile, Liatris graminitolia, Kniphotia 
uvarif@ and.corollufa,. RK. CAMERON. 
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THB PLOWBR GARDEN, OCTOBER !1. 


We haven’t had any frost vet, so not- 
withstanding the time of year, we have a 
great variety of plants in bloom, and our 
garden is a blaze of color. Banks and 
lines of cannas show up fine, the scarlet 
salvia sets the place on fire. Thompson’s 
celosia, yellow, orange, and crimson is 
fine, and dahlias single and double are in 
all their glory. The annual and perennial 
gaillardias are finer now than they were 
at any previous time this year, and the 
late June sowings of China asters are giv- 
ing us good material to cut from. The 
mountain fleece is splendid, snowbanks of 
bloom and deliciously fragrant. Zmnias 
are gay indeed. The cerpets of verbenas 
are well massed in variegated color, 
petunias are exceedingly gay, and French 
marigolds are sheets of gold and brown. 
Snapdragons are bearing a fine second 
crop of flowers, the chimney bell flower 
(Campanula pyramidalis) has towering 
wands of blue or white, cornflowers of 
many hues from July plantings have been 
in bloom for several weeks, and we have 
a good sprinkling ot second croplarkspurs. 
The double white fevertew is also bearing 
a welcome second crop, and the airy 
wands of Lindheimer’s gaura are dotted 
all over with white. Nasturtiums in tufts 
or spreading onthe ground or clambering 
over fences or trellises are vivid in bloom, 
and in anarid spot Barclay’s mauran- 
dias have covered atrellis and is dangling 
in purple and rose. Heliotrope is still in 
masses thriftier than it was earlier, and 
its flowers finer colored. Beds of vincas 
are in bloom where rank vines rob the soil, 
snowy affinis tobacco relieved from bugs 
and hot sunshine is grand just now, and 
so sweet! Scarlet geraniums are a glow, 
we have a few belated gladioli, and a 
sprinkling of tritomas. 

The Stans bush clematis is at its best, 
and is one of our finest October plants, 
and the tall Maximilian’s sunflower is 
superb; June sowings of the ‘‘miniature’’ 
sunflowers are also finc. The dwarf 
Helenium autumnale although in bloom 
for weeks is very showy still. Cosmos is 
opening. Ageratum and the ageratum 
like mist flower are in good bloom 
still, and in good ground we are gettin 
lots of flowers yet from Pyrethrum uligi- 
nosum. The atmosphere is perfumed with 
the brcath of sweet alyssum and late 
mignonette. Our best alyssum is from 
July sowings. The Japanese anemones 
haven’t half expended themselves yet. 
There is a sprinkling of yellow coreopsis 
about the borders, and one long bed is 
edged with a row of Siebold's sedum just 
opening its rosy purple heads. Although 
Drummond's phlox has been past its best 
for many a day, we have stilla good deal 
of it that is fresh and gay. Thereisnoth- 
ing uncertain about begonia Vernon, it is 
a capital grower and continuous bloomer. 
The Sultani balsam in good ground and 
partially shaded is now and _ has been in 
fine flower since midsummer. The only 
trouble with the masses of globe ama- 
ranths ts that they are everlasting. 


Gayest among all vines is the large 


white flowering form of Solanum jasmin- 
oides, it is grand. We have lots of moon- 


flowers vet, but thecool weatherislessen- - 


ing their size. Cypress vine, several 
ipomeas, and passion flower vines are 
blooming still, but with decreasing energy; 
not so however with the cobwa, it is 
better now than ever. 


But, although far from exhausted, we 
must stop; we cannot wait to notice the 
autumn crocuses, scabios, Iceland poppies, 
annual rudbeckias, physostegia, perennial 
asters, golden rods, and others among 
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hardy plants; white and orange asclepias, 
lantanas, hibiscus, cassia, abutilons, and 
the like among tender ones; handsome 


eulalia and arundo grasses; the late Hy-. 


drangea paniculata and a belated crop of 
golden colutea (bladder senna shrub) 
blossoms. 


HARDY ASTERS. 


English dealers in hardy perennials 
offer about fifty species and varieties of 
hardy asters, nearly all of which are 
natives, or varieties of natives of this 
country. In England they are very popu- 
lar, and there is hardly a garden of 1m- 
portance without a more orless complete 
collection of Michaelmas daisies as they 
are called, and frequent reference is made 
to them in all the horticultural papers. 
About a third of the above number of 
varieties are offered in our best American 
herbaceous catalogues, but they are not 
often seen in our gardens. Too many 
people are governed by fashion and cus- 
tom in selecting flowers for their grounds 
rather than by an appreciation of grace, 
beauty and refinement, and perhaps for 
this reason the asters are neglected. 
Surely of all the neglected flowers there 
are few that are more thoroughly hardy, 
better adapted to all soils and exposures, 
more floriferous, are with a greater 
variety in flowers or plants, or offering a 
more promising field for the production 
of new varieties. Not only are the asters 
worthy garden flowers, that will add to 
the attractiveness of any garden border, 
but they are especially valuable to be 
used in masses in connection with shrub- 
bery, for they will succeed in such posi- 
tions, and give fine masses of color ata 
time when flowers are not common. All 
the stronger growing varieties are suit- 
able for this use. There are varieties, also 
that will make a fine .ground cover in 
dense shade in woods; Aster cordifolius 
will completely cover the ground on adry 
shaded slope, and it has very numerous 
small ah blue or white flowers. Aster 
macrophyllus will cover large patches, 
with its large dark green leayes, in the 
dense shade of moist woods. 


The native asters can be obtained in 
quantity at a low rate from collectors of 
native plants. The garden forms of the 
following kinds are offered by dealers in 
hardy parennials: A. Nove Anglix, A. 
Novi-Belgii, A. levis, A. Chapmanu, A. 
multiflorus, A, alpinus, A. spectabilis, A. 
ptarmicoides and A. longifolius, 

WARREN H. MANNING. 


PBRBNNIAL ASTERS. 


The following are a dozen of the best of 
our native asters that b'oom between 
July and October. A. ptarmicoides 1s a 
neat plant, about two feet high, and with 
flat heads of whitish flowers which are 
produced very plentifully in July. A. 
spectabilis is about two feet high and has 
large heads of bright violet fl»wers; it 
blooms in August. A.patens is three feet 
high and has deep blue-purple blossoms 
near the end of August. 


The New England aster (A. nove 
angliz) and its varieties are strong grow- 
ing plants five feet high; they have numer- 
ous large rose purple flowers. They come 
into bloom early in September. <A very 
fine variety of A. novi-belgii called ‘‘Lady 
Trevellyan” has large white flowers. It 
blooms in September. A. Curtisi has 
showy, deep violet blue flowers about the 
middle of September. A. Chapman has 
handsome sky-blue flowers; it is about 
four feet high and in good bloom in the 
latter part of September. A. sericeusasia 


Oct. 15 


beautiful dwarf plant with silvery white 
leaves and large showy purple violet 
flowers in September. A. levis is a beau- 
tiful plant with large panicles of sky-blue 
flowers in September. A. turbinellusisa 
distinct plant about four feet high and 
has light airy branches covered with vio- 
let or blue flowers early in October. A. 
Shortii is a very useful late flowering 
aster which is in bloom about the middle 
of October. It is about four feet high and 
has light violet flowers. A. grandifiorus, 
three feet high, has large showy bright 
violet flowers at the end of October. 
Cambridge, Mass. R. CAMERON. 


BULBS IN THB GARDEN. 


It is still a good time to plant bulbs, so 
don’t delay or miss the opportunity. The 
earlier the bulbs flower in spring the 
earlier they should be planted in fall. 
Crocuses in particular should be planted 
early, and so should snowdrops. And 
plant thick. Don’t spread your bulbs all 
over your garden, restrict them to certain 

laces and there use them in quantity. 
ulbous plants like hyacinths and tulips 
don’t spread out as moss pink or pansies 
do, so you needn't plant them with that 
view. Plant them where you can see 
them, get to them in spring easily and 
enjoy them, In planting you can dibble 
holes in the ground and drop the bulbs 
into the holes, covering them up, or set 
them out with a trowel or spade. The 
way the gardeners in the New York parks 
lant their bulbs is this: The summer 
ower beds are being emptied now; when 
empty the soil will be thrown out to an 
even depth of about six inches, the bulbs 
according to kind and variety are then 
set in position and pattern on the smooth 
bottom of the emptied bed, then the loam 
is replaced. Although the named sorts 
of hyacinths, tulips, and some others are 
the best for planting out in the garden, 
just as they are for pots, the common 
mixtures are fine for grouping or miscel- 
laneous planting, but they mustn't be 
used for pattern-beds because they come 
up unequally, and bloom variedly. 
- All hyacinths, tulips, crocuses and 
snowdrops are hardy, so you can not go 
amiss with them. Among naruissus, 
trumpet major, Horsfieldi) and other 
trumpet daffodils are hardy, so 1s the 
double daffodil Von Sion. Orange Phoenix 
and Silver Phoenix are two common old 
fashioned double flowers to be found in 
most every old lady’s garden, and fine 
they are. The Poet's narcissus in all its 
forms is hardy and long lived, and in- 
creases and strengthens with us. Jonquils 
if in warm ground prove hardy. The 
Chinese Sacred narcissus, Paper White, 
and other varieties of Polyanthus nar- 
cissus are not hardy in the north. 

Because Crown Imperial bulbs are i1ll- 
smelling and have a hole in their middle 
don’t despise them; get a few and plant 
them, their flowers are very showy in 
earlyspring. And get a few of the Guinea 
Hen flowers (Fritillaria Meleagris) to 
plant in the front skirts among the bushes, 
or in clumps in the borders. English and 
Spanish irises are quite cheap, and worth 
a great deal more notice than they get. 
Don't miss Siberian squills, they grow 
easily and multiply greatly; nor omit the 
beautiful chionodoxas, which are like 
bright eved Siberian squills. 


Write SpurGeE or CREEPING MILK 
WerED (Euphorbia corollata) is one of the 
prettiest plants we know of at this time 
of vear. Along the railroad embankments 
of the Michigan Central R. R., where the 
ground (had )this ‘summer been burned 
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ASTER NOVZ-ANGLIZ ROSEA. 


over this spurge was the only plant that 
seemed to grew and beinglory. Scattered 
along the hanks were bunches of it from 
six to fifteen inches high, solid cushions of 
white “flowers,” snowba'ls on the 
blackened earth; they were exceedingly 
Striking. Running through the open 
sandy woods, and banks, and cultivated 
mour gardens this spurge often grows 
two to three feet high and blossoms in 
July, but where we saw it on the railroad 
side no doubt its stockiness and late 
flowering were the result of its early 

rowth being burned over. It gave us a 

int, and next summer we will cut over 


Mfcee plants boping to get a simi- 


Chrysanthemums. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS FOR AMATEURS. 


Among chrysanthemums we have 
many varieties that bloom freely out of 
py and several others which by the aid 
f the slightest shelter can be flowered 
ee, - I believe there are manv people 
ch O still believe that they cannot grow 
fysanthemums properly because th y 
secon NO glass houses. I would like to 
fier eee these people. Nearly the whole 
ae pompon chrysanthemums are 
fens y _ will stand the severest win- 
tae here are also several large flow- 
ace kinds that will also endure our 
esd and can be had in perfection at 
ee of year by those who have no 
iy Ouses as well as by those who 
Visit; An instance: a few years ago after 
"S the New York and other chrys- 


\ 


anthemum shows, and also seeing my 
own collection in bloom, Dr. Terhune of 
Adelphi street, Brooklyn, thought he 
would like to grow them, but as he had 
no glass house, only a back yard, he 
feared for the result. I told him if he 
would set about it in the right way it 
was possible for him to beat me. The 
worthy doctor noted a few varieties and 
obtained them from a neighboring florist 
and went to work withsuch interest that 
he beat mein point of size with his Glo- 
riosum and Domination blooms, and his 
other sorts were pretty close to mine. 
This is how he did it: 

The plants were left to grow to single 
stems and they were staked and disbud- 
ded to a single bloom. At first the doctor 
thought it waste to remove all the buds 
except one, but afterwards he was satis- 
fied with the results. His plants had 
only the shelter of the yard fence. He 
grows such varieties as Miss Minnie Wan- 
amaker, Mrs. E. D. Adams, Viviand- 
Morel, Louis Boehmer, G. W. Childs, 
Hicks Arnold and the like. This is how 
he treats his old stools in the spring: 
when growth appears he lifts the plants 
and shakes the dirt away from the roots 
and reduces the clump to one good 
growth; this gives him many plants to 
give or throw away or plant elsewhere. 
A few varieties get winter killed, but it 
costs very little to replace them. The 
doctor's garden is only 20 by 100 feet, 
vet in such a small place he makes a fine 
show, the envy of all his neighbors. 

The following is a list of varieties that 
Ihave found to be hardy around New 
York: Julie Lagravere, Mme. Desgranges, 
Puritan, October Beauty, La Vierge, Jes- 
sica, Gloriosum, Mrs. J. T. Anthony, Mrs. 
J. G. Whilldin and Rohallion. 


There ar& 


also many others. For those with a 
small greenhouse I would recommend as 
being easy to grow and the most satis- 
factory: Best six whites—Miss Minnie 
Wanamaker, Jessica, Mrs. E. D. Adams, 
Ivory, John White and Domination; six 
pinks—john H. Taylor, Viviand-Morel, 
Ada Spaulding, Frank Thompson and 
Louis Boehmer; six yellows—Mrs. Hicks 
Arnold, Miss Maria Simpson, Mrs. L. C. 
Madeira, Col. W. B. Smith, Dr. H. A. 
Mandeville and E. G. Hill; six crimsons— 
Black Beauty, G. W. Childs, Emily Laden- 
berg, Ed. Audiguier, Cullingfordii and 
Mrs. A. J. Ramsay; six bronzes—Robert 
McInnes, Harry May, John N. May, 
Marguerite Jeffords and Sugar Loaf. 
Others of pleasing shades are Mrs. A. J. 
Drexel, Mrs. Jerome Jonesand The Queen. 

For late blooming sorts choose R. T. 
Ewing, Pres. Wm. R. Smith, Maud Dean, 
W.N. Rudd, Mrs. F. L. Ames, Dr. Covert, 
Flora Hill, Tuxedo, W. H. Lincoln (the 
best of all yellows), Pawnee, Mrs. R. 
Benner and Grandiflorum. 

How to propagate and summer the 
chrysanthemum has already been told 
in GARDENING. As regards feeding, how- 
ever, I would like to say that I have 
found Doherty’s Chemical Manure to be 
the cleanest, sweetest and most effectual; 
really it deserves great praise. Use it in 
the proportion of one small teaspoontul 
to an 8-inch pot, either mixed in the soil 
or mixed and used as a top dressing. 

New York. A. D. Rose. 


HARDY CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


I cannot specify any particularly hardy 
varieties; the roots ,of all will live in the 
ground overwinter with slight covering. 
HY hére‘are ‘anyt bat are more hardy than 
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the rest they are the small old fashioned 
pompons. It is not so much the hardi- 
ness as the time of flowering that is the 
difhculty. The buds and blossoms are 
injured by frost, and this being the case I 
would advise experimenting with the 
earliest of the large-flowered varieties, 
like Mme. Desgrange, Mlle. Lacroix, 
Bolero, etc., and the small button shaped 
pompons like Bob, Golden Fleece, La 
Fiancee, etc. The flowers of the pompons 
seem to be injured less by the frost than 
the large long petalled varieties. 
A. H. FEWKESs. 
Newton Highlands, Mass. 


Roses. 


HOW TO MAKB A ROSE JAR FROM START TO 
PINISH. 


To THE EDITOR OF GARDENING—Sir: 
Gather the roses at midday or when they 
are dry. They can be made of faded 
roses, but the better the material the bec- 
ter the jar. As yesterday roses should 
always be cut off they are just the mate- 
rial for jars. Pinch off all the petals and 
use them for the jars. Jelly cups are very 
convenient to make them in. Place a 
few petals in the cup and sprinkle a little 
salt over them. Continue thus until the 
cup is full. Do not pack, but place in 
lousely. Use one handful of salt to five 
or six of petals. 

When they are moist they are ready for 
the spices, which should be purchased in 
the stick. Use cinnamon, cloves, allspice, 
nutmeg, ginger, coffee, cardamom seeds, 
mace and all the more you choose to get. 
Empty them out every day and stir them 
and see that the petals do not mass 
together. 

At the end of a week they will be ready 
for sachet powder, and here use a liberal 
hand. Violet, heliotrope, wild rose are 
all delightful perfumes. Winter green 
adds to theircharm. A rose jar will last 
twenty years. 

All rose jars should have two lids, one 
tight and the other perforated. Remove 
the tight lid from your jar and odorize 
your parlor when about to have com- 
pany. The effect will be delightful. E. 

Florida. 


ROSES IN CALIFORNIA. 


Iam what we are pleased to call in our 
western vernacular; a rose crank,1t.e. I 
devote my garden space to roses to the 
nevlect of almost everything else. Here 
and there you will find a carnation, and 
your eve would be caught and fixed by 
several bushes of hehotrope which bloom 
in the open air, through the entire vear. 
Frosts we have, but not killing trosts. It 
is a rare thing to see burnt edvestoa 
hehotrope bush after our heaviest frosts. 
Rains we have, but as a rule, they last 
only for a day or so, and then the weather 
is as pleasant as spring. Practically 
speaking snow is an unknown quantity. 
I have witnessed snow falls but three 
times in thirty-six vears. 

This letter 1s due to the many sugges- 
tions and hints to eastern inquirers as to 
the proper method of handling roses. You 
frequently speak of taking the plants out 
of the ground during the winter months. 
To a native Californian these remarks 
sound strange. We will probably mulch 
our roses in the late fall and in December 
we will trim back most bushes to three 
or four eves and let them rest until spring. 
Having performed these services we are 
done until the spring bloom of April glad- 


Amazon, Lotrette, 
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dens our eyes. Ourbest blooms make their 
appearance in May, as a rule, but we 
have choice blooms until the middle of 
July. After a month’s rest the fall bloom 
begirs; in many cases the blossoms are 
not so fine as the spring bloom, but to 
the lover of the rose they are beautiful. 
For instance, from my small garden I 
yesterday picked some really handsome 
specimens of the following roses; Dr. 
Pasteur, Dr. Grill, Madam Hypolite Ja- 
main, Elise Fugier, Elise Bouvilloine, 
Souvenir de Mme. 
Pernet, Rubens, Francisca Kruger, Souve- 
nir de Paul Neyron, Avocat Duvivier, 
Adrienne Christophie, Mme. Falcot, Kais- 
erin Augusta Victoria, President, Reve 
D’or, LaFrance, Mme. Chedane Guinoi- 
seau, Andre Schwartz, Ketten Freres, 
Papa Gontier, etc. My dark reds and most 
of my remontants are resting, but on both 


. Thankgiving day and Christmas we will 


have roses grown in the open air, on our 
dinner tables. 

I notice in yourlast number one of your 
correspondents praises the White La 
France (Augustine Guinoiseau) but is in 
doubt as to its merits except under glass, 
With us it is a most beautiful rose, and 
fully as vigorous as any ofitsclass. The 
La France of ’89 1s also a grand rose. 

To appreciate fully the difference be- 
tween our climates you must need some 
and see for yourself, and we trust our 
modest Midwinter Fair will prove to be 
the drawing power to bring many eastern 
and western people to our slope. 

Geo. P. Morrow. 

Oakland, California, Sept. 25, 1893. 
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THE VEGETABLB GARDEN. 


The work now to be done depends 
greatly on the partof the country. Sow- 
ing and planting are over with tor a sea- 
son and our energies are now centered in 
preparing the crops forwinter. Get your 
cellars and pits ready for the vegetables. 
On Long Island the first fortnight of 
November is our main season as regards 
pulling and storing vegetables, but in less 
favored parts the last fortnight of Octo- 
ber is the time when thisis done. Light 
frosts won't hurt any of our winter veg- 
etables if they are growing in the ground, 
but if they are pulled out of the vround 
and uncovered very little frost will injure 
them, therefore be particular when you 
lift and top your beets, carrots and tur- 
nips to throw them into heaps and cover 
them over with afew tops. When you 
bring them into your cellars store them 
in small bulk, that is, don’t make big 
heaps of them, else they are apt to rot. 
You can make heaps of them in bins on 
the ground or you can fillthem into soap, 
shoe or small dry goods boxes, placing 
these boxes in a cool part of the cellar. 
As young succulent vegetables like beets 
and oyster plant, if exposed in the boxes 
or heaps to the open air or draughts, are 
apt to wilt or shrivel we cover ours over 
with a thin laver of moistish sand, saw- 
dust or dirt to keep them plump and 
fresh. But this, more than ever, requires 
that they be kept cool in winter, that is, 
above treezing, but not over 40° if pos- 
sible. 

Jerusalem artichokes and horse radish 
are the last roots we lift and take in, and 
we never lift more of them than will do 
us through the hard frosty weather, be- 
cause they keep better in the ground than 
they do in the cellar. 

Don't be in too great a hurry takingpin 
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your celery; a few degrees of frost won't 
hurt it. Youcan store it in large, deep 
boxes in the cellar; put a layer of moist 
sand or earth in the bottom of the box, 
then stand the plants in the box upright 
and moderately close together; or you 
can bed them up in the fidpes where they 
have been growing by bankingthem with 
more earth and covering them with 
leaves and litter in winter to exclude 
frost; or you can lift them and reset them 
very close together in trenches, covering 
these over with leaves and boards. If 
the weather is equable celery usually 
keeps very well till March; after that, 
however, its keeping properties are pre- 
carious. 


GREBNHOUSBES FOR FORGING VEGETABLES. 


To THE EDITOR OF GARDENING—Sir: 
I send you adrawing of my father's green- 
house. It 1s an even span, runs east and 
west, and is heated with hot water by a 


W. G. B's. PRESENT HOUSB. 


second hand ten horse-power upright 
tubular boiler. The piping consists of a 
2-inch flow pipe on each side, and four 
1-inch pipes on each side as return pipes. 
The glass structure is 8314 feet long, 11 
feet wide. It is first heated up the begin- 
ning of February for lettuce, radishes 
and pie plant; later in the season tomato 
plants, with verbenas and other bedding 
plants obtained from a wholesale house. 


My father wishes to add another house 
as large, or larger. The advice I wish to 
ask of vou is—Where shall the new house 
be built, to be heated by the boiler we 
now have. My father wishes to build 
directly west from the boiler room a house 
with three-quarter span. He would move 
the boiler if necessary. Or would it be 
better to butld an even span on the rising 
ground northof the greenhouse, as shown 
mn figure I!? [ have to put coal on the fire 
at midnight. Mistakes were made in 
constructing the first greenhouse. I do 
not like the boiler but 1 cannot hope tor 
another, W. G. B. 


It is rather dificult to advise Mr. B. in 
regard to his new greenhouse, not having 
seen his place, as one peep at it might 
alter one’s opinion materially. However, 
1 will do my best. Evidently Mr: B. has 
cot a good sheltered spot for his green- 
houses, and in that case it may not mat- 
ter much whether he builds at north side 
of present structure, or at west side of 
boiler room. By adopting the latter plan 
he would not haveto build any additional 
shed, only cut a door through, but would 
have the disadvantave of shade on one 
end next boiler room, which he would 
avoid by building on the north sideof the 
present structure. Again, by adopting 
the west side he would have a better- 
balanced block (so to speak), but again, 
by building on north of present house, on 
the slopewhe could catch the early rays of 
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sunlight in winter (so essential to our 
crops during the dull months), and the 
one house would greatly shelter the other 
from bleak winds. Again, the heater is 
clo-er to the north. 

Another point must be decided by Mr. 
B. himself, viz., the distance to be main- 
tained between the greenhouses and 
dwelling house. Fifty-seven feet is none 
too far should he have a fire, and again, 
it is much easier placing insurance on 
property when greenhouses are clear of 
dwelling. But it Mr. B. wants to be able 
to attend his fire on a cold night without 
going out of doors by all means advise 
him to keep building to the north. If 
they decide to build to the west, and 
ground is level I would recommend a 
three-quarter span roof, as_I believe they 
are most satisfactory in the end, and if 
on north side the same stamp of house as 
given in accompanying plan. Last fall 


PROPOSED NEW HOUSES 


we built one of this stamp running north 
and south, on a bank sloping to east, 
with solid bed in center and benches on 
each side, as in plan, forcarnations. The 
result has been so satisfactory that this 
season we have added 111 feet to the 90 
built last season, making a total of 201x 
21 feet. The heat enters about center of 
house, and so goes one hundred feet or so 
each way. It is piped with 2-inch 
wrought iron pipes for flow on 1-inch 
posts as in plan, one and one-half inch 
returns. In some cases we run a 2-inch 
pipe around and back; it gives rapid cir- 
culation and perfect satisfaction. 

Of course much depends on the manner 
piping is done, and common sense must 
be used in distributing it. I find it much 
the better and chea wav to put in 
plenty of piping, and run the boiler easy, 
instead of scant piping, and haveto drive 
the boiler to its utmost capacity. I be- 
lieve in overh-ad heating for all plants 
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GROUND PLAN OF NBW HOUSES. 


that like to be kept cool at the root. The 
principle is just the same as we get from 
the sunlight, and again, by placing the 
flows at regular distances, and at points 
best calculated to meet the cold, before it 
gets into the house, I think you can re- 
tain a more even temperature. 

If in Mr. B’s. place I would build a 
three-quarter span on slope, posts three 
and one-half to four feet in height on 
sides, rafters only on each end of house; 
all the rest sash bars with drip groove, 
and three lines of purlins. These should be 
supported by 1l-inch wrought iron pipes, 
six feet three inches in length, threaded at 
bothends. A 4inch rail fanee on lower 
end, spiked to red cedar stubs, set in 
ground eighteen to twenty-four inches; a 
waste nut on upper end, by turning 
which the roof can be raised or Jowered 
at will. Two flows on pipe brackets on 
roof, and one and one-half inch returns 
on sides of house. Weuse 2-inch plank to 
keep up border when making lower path- 
way, and find plants thrive excellently on 
the center sloped border. I believe in an 
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Open space bet ween houses, at least four 
feet, as it gives space for snow, and is 
handy for repairs. P. FISHER. 


Mushrooms. 


GROWING THE NEW MUSHROOM. 


I bought five pounds of spawn, and 
spawned two beds sixty feet long by two 
and one-half wide with it. I found the 
spawn very free in running. At the same 
time I spawned another bed of the same 
dimensions with the common mushroom. 
The spawn of it ran better than any bed 
I ever made before, but as I did not want 
that bed of campestris to come in till 
October I deferred putting on the soil till 
two months after spawning. 


I believe there are two principal causes 
of failure in growing mushrooms. The 
first is taking the manure hot from the 
pile, and making up the bed at once. That 
In my opinion is bad practice, as the 
strong heat in the manure dries it out too 
much after the bed is made up. I find I 
have the best success when I spread my 
manure for about an hour before making 
up my beds. Then the heat which is 
generated afterwards is a gentleand last- 
ing one. The second cause of failure I be- 
lieve is in covering the beds with soil im- 
mediately after spawning them, espe- 
cially if the heat is anywhere near the 90° 
pitch. 

Now in regard to the new mushroom 
(subrufescens) I may say that when I 
made up my beds the manure was in fine 
condition. The second day after I found 
the heat was beginning to rise. On the 
sixth day after, finding it just right, and 
not inclined to get higher I spawned 
them, and the beds held the heat and 
moisture much longer thanif the beds had 
been made up with the manure hot from 
the pile. The spawn of the new mush- 
room (subrufescens) appearing like a 
thick film at every crack in the bottom of 
the beds, about two weeks after the beds 
were spawned I put on the soil, the same 
as for the common mushroom (campes- 
tris), and waited for returns. 


In every way I treated it as I would 
campestris, but when it came to thecrop- 
ping point.—Oh dear!—that was the time 
I wondered and racked my brains as to 
what I should do with them. There were 
mushrooms in abundance, about one- 
fourth grown, and they stood like that 
for three or four days. I felt discouraged, 
but a thought flashed across my mind 
that they perhaps when cropping liked 
abundance of water, so acting on the im- 
pulse of the moment, and fecling sure it 
could do no harm, I watered one of the 
beds for a distance of about ten feet with 
a rose watering pot, thoroughly saturat- 
ing the soil on top; in fact, the water in 
places ran throughthe bottom of the bed. 


The next morning, on going into the 
house, I was delighted to find the water- 
ing was a success, so I watered the rest 
of the beds in the same manner. Its 
habit is tocome in crops, and great crops 
too. When the mushrooms are coming 
up then I find is the best time to water 
them. Don’t be afraid to do it, and after 
the first crop is gathered and the second 
1s showing through then give it to them 
again. Water overhead does not hurt 
them as it does campestris. 


Mamaroneck, N. Y. W.H, DANIELS. 


MtSHROOMS—GUARDING THE SECRETS.— 
An “‘insurance agent’? was here about 


mushrooms the other day. He came from 
Baltimore, is a city business man, and 
has got mushrooms on thebrain. An ex- 
perienced party has recently started in 
the business on a very large scale a few 
miles from that city, but he won’t allow 
anybody under any circumstances into 
his place. A little while ago he applied 
for insurance on his plant, which meant 
that his premises had to be pretty 
thoroughly examined inside and out, and 
the greater the mystery the more search- 
ing the examination (by a mushroom 
man!!,) Now what’s the use of all this 
“‘secrets’’ nonsense? There is no secret in 
the business. It is simply a matter of ex- 
perience, intelligence, carefulness, applica- 
tion, and good materials and conveni- 
ences. We know men who have been 
growing mushrooms for twenty years or 
more with Masonic secrecy, and they are 
comparatively poor men still; we know 
men who have been growing mushrooms 
for only two or three years, and know- 
ing no secret, are making money at it. 
We have been loaded up with thesesecrets 
from the bowels of the Parisian caves, the 
fields of London, and the darkness of the 
quarries and brewery dungeons of 
America, and the more we know of these 
‘“‘secrets’’ the more ridiculously nonsensi- 
cal they appear to us. Anybody who 
wants to can grow mushrooms. 


Miscellaneous. 


USING SLAKED LIME. 


In a fire at the paper mill here a big lot 
of lime got spoiled (slaked) which can be 
had for nothing. Would this be worth 
hauling home when I can get allthe horse 
dung I have time to haul, and if so how 
should I use it? TaN: 

Morris, Ill. 


Use both the lime and horse manure; 
even if the lime is inclined to be granular 
or lumpy it is well worth the cost of haul- 
ing. Broadcast and plow in the manure 
in autumn, and topdress the Jand with 
lime at the rate of from 80 to 160 bushels 
to the acre. The lime may be spread 
immediately after plowing, during the 
winter when the snows are not too deep 
to interfere with the use of teams, or very 
early in the spring. The lime might also 
be used for composting the refuse pro- 
ductsof crops. Evencornstalks, sprinkled 
with lime and kainit, (or in Jieu of kainit 
with wood ashes) and built into Jayers 
with sod or soil, may be converted into a 
rich manure suitable for general crops. 
Such composts should stand from twelve 
to sixteen months, and be turned at least 
three times befor: spreading upon the 
land. FRANK W. SEMPERS. 


Exopus XX, 15.—Our Canadian con- 
temporary is welcome to quote from 
GARDENING all it cares to, providing it 
gives us due credit, but to take our arti- 
cles, repeatedly as it has done, and use 
them as its own editorials without the 
least explanation, or credit to us, is not 
honest journalism. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS—three in a hill.— 
Our strawberry plants are setin hillstwo 
fect apart each way, and there are three 
plants in each hill. This gives us at once 
plants enough to produce a big crop of 
fruit next June. We have always prac- 
ticed this three in a hill plan, still it is 
comparatively unknown and most al- 
ways attracts theattentior of visitors as 
a point worthnoting. 
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TREE 


FRUIT and 
ORNAMENTAL, 


For FALL PLANTING. 


Small Fruits, Grapes, Shrubs, 
Roses, Bulbs and Hardy Plants. 


160-page General Catalogue Free. 


ELLWANGER & BARRY, 


Mount Ho 
Nurseries, Rochester, N. Y. 


Established Over Half A Century. 


7 


New Carnations. 


Field-grown plants, for winter 


blooming. Per Doz. 
Mme. Albertini. Iiyht plnk.............ceseee 6.00 
Wm. Scott. clear pink. .......... senses 3 00 
Mrs. E. Reynolds Delght DINK cienesiinscd eas 3.00 
New Jersey. scarlet S Redeewiscwaecs B00 
Ferdinand Mangold, crimeon................. 2.0 
Dr. Smart. variegated PeaaGSon eater ate tees 2.00 
Western Pride, variegated. ............... 2.00 
Nellie Lewis, pink and carmine var __....... 1.30 
J. J. Harrison. white. pink abaaee cose ees LW 
Golden Gate. clear yellow ...... ... «2.45. 1.50 
Davbreak. delicate pink ... 0. 1... weseeee 1.30 
Tidal Wave, carmineg.............cecccsceeeee 1 50 
Mrs. Fisher, large white............ .200 sees 1.60 
Lizzie McGowan, large white ....... -... 1.50 
White Dove. very fine.......... 1.50 


Three of a kind at dozen Galea: Cash with order. 


GEO. HANCOCK, 
Grand Haven, Mich. 


IN FO 
150 wins’ BULBS oncv$1 
All of First Sizé Flow- 
ering Bulbs: 


fa Six Fine Hvacinths, 3 colors; 12 Tulips, 
i Early Dwarf:, 3 colors; 25 Crocus, 4 colors 
mixed; 6 Snowdrops, pore white; 6 Free. 
ie fravrant: 6 Sela, bright blue; 10 Iris, 
Lily of France; 3 Ort ithogalum; 6 Jonquils, 
sweet; 4 Grave hyacinih:; 10 Ranuneolas, 
arse red; 10 Oxalis, winter *bleomi: ‘23; 2 Rer- 
mada Eas ter Lilies; 3 Xmas Blooming Hya- 
cinths; 10 Anemone, double and single; 3 
Frik ilariag o Ixias; 3 Sparaxis; 3 Tritelia 


Uniflors: 10 Allinm Neapolitanum, 
autiful Bulb Catalogue free with every order. Fy 


tw Our k 


VAUGHAN’S SEED STORE, 


CHICAGO: 


NEW YORK: 
88 State street. 


26 Barclay Street. 


DUTCH BULBS, 


Pzeonies, Phlox, 


And all the Newest HARDY PERENNIALS. 
Plant in September and October. 
We offer many varieties, which are scarce 
and difficult to obtain. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUES. 


SHADY HILL NURSERY CO. 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


Ty DREER’S 


GARDEN SEEDS 


Plants Bulbs and Requisites 


They are the Best at one 
Lowest Prices. Catalo 
full of garder topics ma Ned 


Henry A. Dreer, 
714 Chestnut St. Phila. 


WANTED — Salesmen; good ohay for honest 
workers. Beginners tau ght; new outfits 
just ready—cost 4 years’ ime and thousands of 
dollars, but worth all they cost—the finest 
ever used. We sell direct through our own 
salesmen. No middle-men. No Tree Dealers. 
STARK BROS. NURSERIES AND ORCHARDS Co.,, 
Rockport, Ills. 


CHESTNUT: ALL PRULADELON Ap: 
RNER MARPER Manager . 


BURPEE’S 


Pon 


SEEDS 


GROW. 


The Largest Mail Order Trade in the World. 


BURPEE’S 


SEEDS, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


HOW TO CROW CUT FLOWERS. 


A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON 
THE CULTIVATION OF THE ROSE, 


And Other Flowering Plants for Cut Flowers, sent to any address 


upon receipt of $2.00. 


M. A. HUNT, Terre Haute, Ind. 


Superb Pansies. 


My “RAINBOW MIXTURE’ is a combina- 
tion of the very best strains in existence, 
and cannot fail to give satisfaction. Stocky 
young plants $1.00 per 100, tree by mail. 


GEORGE CREIGHTON, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


For ATIATEURS. 


Well established. free-tiowering. easy to grow in 
a temperature where a geranium or fuchsla will 
thrive. Cultural directions sent with each order 
if requested. Send fur catalogue. 


Wr. MATHEWS, Utica, N. Y. 

C ACTI Over 1,000 varieties of 
bulbs that cannot be had 
elsewhere. Send for illus- 
trated catalogues. 

BU LBS $1; 100 bulbs $1. Book on 
cacti, 116 pages, 180 cuts, 10c. 
A. BLANC & CO., Philadelphia. 


Cacti. Also 500 sorts of rare 
eeande e 
10 cacti 
ASPARAGUS nooT S. Largest 
393339333 : 


stock in ow U. S.; 5 best kinds. 
Elmira and ee White. Write for 
wants to & J. L. LEONARD 


lone: Gloucester Co., "N. J. 


oe In Stamps 

5 or Cash sent to 

2 will bring you by 

® return mail 3 finest 

named Dutch Hyacinthsa, single or double. your 
choice. 1 red, 1 white. 1 blue. suitable for pots orglasses: 
or 6 finest named Tulips. 1 scarlet, 1 pink. 1 white. 1 
Ah d red and yellow, 1 pure yellow, 1 violet. and Ely's 
all Bulb Cata'ogue, which alone is well worth a 

finesse to all lovers of flowers. These bulbs are al) of 

rat size and qpality, intended to show you the stock 

we sell, EK FOREST ELY & Co@.. 
SEED GROWERS AND IMPORTERS OF BULBS. 
P. O. Box L176. 1024 Market st., Phila. Pa. 
When writing mention Gardening. 


HEALTH, COMFORT, Beauly. 
are ve EPT N connec 


WELL NATURAL TEET he] 


PERFECT: * DENTIFRICE, 


Cleans, brightens, beaut!fies & saves. 
the Tesh ures soft and bleed- 
ing gums. Recommended by Den- 
tists and Physicians. Sold by first- 
Class Druggists. Marshall Field & Co., 
wate; 6°65. Mind Bice Bie 

alker andel Bros. eg- 
inger & Mayer. 


WATER LILIES, Att cotors. 


Palms, Ferns, Orchids, Etc. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 
BENJ GREY, Malden, Mass... . 


WHEN. WRITING to advertisers pleas 
statethat yousawtheadv.in GARDEN 


1893. 
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Chicago Mothers 


Be vuught over 10 000 of these Boys’ Outfits from us 
ast ‘season. 


We e will sell 10 000 outside of Chicago 
eee through our Mail Order 
Department. The suits 
of these outfits are the 
very best that can be 
made. They are double 
seated, they are extra 
seamed, they have the 
. ‘can’t come off’’ but- 
yy tons. Our standing of- 
y feris,ifa boy rips one 
he gets a new suit free. 
With each suit goes an 
extra pair of pants, a 
hat to match, and two 
pairs of extra heavy 
ribbed, fast black stock- 
ings or bicycle hose. 


THE WONDER PART IS 
THE PRICE, $5.CO. 


In ordering give sizes of 


Samples of cloth sent. 


hat and stockings. Include 50 cents for mailing 


charges. 

Request at same time our new Fall and Winter 
shopping list. You'll quickly see how much 
money we can save you on all sorts of Dry 


Address 


Schlesinger & [layer, 
SP CHICAGO. 


We furnish ‘the 


ENTIRE WOOD WORK 


for any kind of a structure from a small 
affair of sash, to a pretentious Green- 
house or Conservatory. 


A BLUE PRINT of our ‘‘Gem’’ Port- 
able House will be mailed upon appli- 
cation. 


Lockland aaien Co., 
LOCKLAND, OHIO. 


GREENHOUSE ¥ 
HEATERS, 


Wrought Iron Boilers Only. 


THE FLAT TOP TYPE. 


Devine Boiler Works, 
Office 189 State St., CHICAGO, U. S. A. 


ss HIETCHINGS & CO.,_ 


Established 1844. 


Horticultural Architecture # Building, 


GREENHOUSE HEATING AND VENTILATING. 


c 
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IRON-FRAME CONSTRUCTION. 


Greenhouses, Graperies, Palm Houses, etc., Erected Complete. 
Plans and Estimates of Cost furnished on application. Send four cents postage for Illustrated Catalogue. 


HITCHINGS & CO., 233 Mercer St., New York. 


When writing mention Gardening. 


H. M1. HOOKER COPIPANY, 


57 and 59 West Randolph Street, CHICAGO, 


NATURAL GAS MADE GLASS — 
FOR GREENHOUSES. 


Announcement to Florists.__.—-|:|[:Z*7j0©&) 


We desire to announce the dlssolution of the firm of S Ropu: Dopffel & Co.. and to Introduce to the Berle te 
its successor. The SYRACUSE POTTERY Cv., which will be under the management of William Dopffel 
and Conrad Breitschwerth. The business wil] be conducted as heretofore. except on a larger scale to 
meet the growing demand for our goods. We have accurdingly enlarged our plant and capacity and with 
unsurpassed facilities are now prepared to fill the largest order on sbort notice. Our latest tee oe 
machines are turning out the best and most serviceab e flower poe in the market, and assur 
our tntentlon to een in further improvements we solicit a continuance of your patronage in the Joelle 

that we can supp! y just what Is needed at a price and in a manner satisfactory to all. 

Send for price list and samples and we know you will give usanorder. ....... 


SYRACUSE POTTERY CO., Office 403 N. Salina St., SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


=] hE 


Write for latest prices. 4 4 A A 


Write for a Copy of 


cas 


the “‘Iilustrator,’’ 


A monthly journal issued by 
the largest engraving house 
in the United States. 


J. MANZ & CO. 


183, 185, 187 [lonroe Street, 
. . CHICAGO. 


Engraving by all Processes. ____—_—"|\|j|-_ 


CYPRESS 


SASH 


STANDARD VENTILATING MACHINERY 
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fi SUBSGRIBER’S HOMB IN NORTHWEST IOWA. 


To THE EDITOR OF GARDENING—Srr: 
I send you two pictures of our home, 
hoping they may be of use to you, as ob- 
ject lessons in GARDENING. ([One, the 
water view, we shall keep till spring, and 
then, when water planting is in order, 
use it.—Ep.] 

Eleven years ago our place was open 
prairie, destitute of everything but prai- 
rie grass. Now we have many trees 
higher than the house. A lovely cut- 
leaved weeping birch, standing at the 
left, was a small tree eight years ago. 
Now it is above the roof, and of a most 
beautiful shape. 

The pond is east of the house, and is 
fed by an artesian well. It is well stocked 
with white and black bass and other fish. 

We have quite a great variety of trees, 
evergreen and deciduous. All this has 
been accomplished with very little help; 
we have done the most of it ourselves. 
As an object lesson to the northwest and 
other places I think it might give some 
ideas to home builders. So many people 
desire to have beautiful yards, but think 
they cannot afford them, when our woods 
are full of vines, shrubs and trees that are 
most beautiful, and soeasily transplanted 
that there is no excuse for the desolate 
looking houses which fill our land. 

Of course our place is not kept in the 
order that wealth would give it, but 
nevertheless it 1s a lovely house, and such 
as anyone could have would they work 
for it. To give you an idea of what our 
Iowa soil will do; we have elms and 
maples with trunks almost a foot in 
diameter, and thirty feet in height, which 
were only set out ten years ago. The 
only fault of northwestern Iowa is that 
the climate is too severe for tender plants, 
so we content ourselves with only the 
hardier varieties of lilies, roses and shrubs. 

EVERGREENS which are doing finely 
with us, and never winter-kill, are Colo- 
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rado blue spruce, white and Norway 
spruce, white, Scotch and Austrian pines, 
Douglas and blue balsam fir, and green 
baJsam fir, American and Douglas arbor 
vitz, and red cedar. We have quite a 
good variety of 


DECIDUOUS TREES, shrubs and plants 
for northwestern Iowa, that have stood 
the winter’s co'd and summer heat, and 
can safely be planted by all. Three varie- 
ties of birch, cut leaved weeping, Euro- 
pean, and yellow, are beautiful trees, 
clean and healthy, as are also the Euro- 
pean, American, and weeping mountain 
ash, and Catalpa speciosa. The European 
larch does well. Wild olive has silvery 
leaves and tiny yellow flowers that are 
delightfully fragrant. Populus Bolleana’s 
silvery leaves are lovely near the ever- 
greens. Laurel leaved willow is another 
clean, glossy leaved tree, easily grown 
and handsome. We have an amelanchier 
twelve feet high, covered in spring with 
pretty white flowers, a wahoo, and a 
sumach of most beautiful shape, admired 
by all. These three can be obtained from 
the river bottoms. Our lawn contains 
two acres, and we have one or two of 
most of our native trees. The wild thorn, 
hornbeam, and ironwood, with its beau- 
tiful bark, are easily transplanted. 


AMONG SHRUBS nothing is lovelier than 
Spire2a Van Houttei, one mass of white 
flowers every spring, and it never fails. 
Other varieties are hardy, but not so 
pretty. Weigelia rosea is not so free 
blooming, but quitesatisfactory. All the 
common lilacs are hardy. Wehave white 
and two varieties of purple massed 
together, and some springs they are a_ 
beautiful sight. Hydrangea paniculata 
grandiflora 1s iron clad, but needs oceans 
of water to bring to perfection its great 
heads of cream colored flowers. Snow- 
balls and sweet syringa never fail to 


bloom, and so freely that they nearly 


hide the green leaves. 


HERBACEOUS PLANTs. All common pan- 
sies never tailin their royal blooms, and 
are very fragrant. Lilium candidum and 
speciosum rubrum aref{free bloomers, and 
very beautiful. Lily of the valley always 
flings out its fragrant white bells, and 
traxinella, with its oily fragranceand odd 
flowers is a great favorite. 

Roses. The common moss roses, the 
old yellow Harrison, Mme. Plantier, sin- 
gle and semi-double Rosa rugosa, and 
sweet brier are always to be relied upon 
for plenty of blooms, Rosa rugosa and 
sweetbrier can be easily raised from seed, 
but rugosa spreads until it is almost a 
nuisance. 

VinES~ The old fashioned red honey- 
suckle, always in bloom, hardy as anoak, 
and covered with its beautiful red berries 
in winter deserves to be oftener found 
around our homes. It is beautiful, and 
can be easily raised from seed. 

I notice someone asking you about 
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vines suitable for a porch, saying they 
had torn away Virginia creeper, as they 
did not care for it. Now I am proud of 
our native vine, and think itlovely. When 
planted in good soil, and where it gets 
full sunlight, there is not a prettier vine 
to cover a house. Don’t you think so? 
[Well situated and tastefully cared for it 
forms an elegart cover or drapery. And 
besides the common form we now have 
Englemann’s, which clings by stem root- 
lets to the wall like the Japan ampelop- 
sis.—Ep.] Taken from the woods, it loses 
its coarseness, the leaves become smaller, 
and the color a bright metallic green. It 
is so clean too, and easily managed. You 
can train itin any way you desire, and 
the long festoons are the admiration of 
everyone. Very few, however, know what 
it is, and they enquire where we got it. 
No one is so poor but he can have an 
ampelopsis, giving shade and beauty to 
his home, as the woods are full of them. 
And how the birds do enjoy the berries. 
Mrs. M. G. BAKER. 
Eagle Grove, Iowa. 


PLANTING ABOUT THE BASE OF THE HOUSE. 


“I ask for suggestions as to what kinds 
of plants, or shrubbery, ought to be 
placed near the wall of a house, for I am 
anxious to get somethin about it 
other than the grass and the trees.”’ 

This is a question I answer with pleas- 
ure, for it is direct evidence of a growing 
feeling of discontent against the barren- 
ness, the sameness and the lack of evident 
design in the arrangement and planting 
of most of our home grounds. The main 


‘purpose of the grounds about a house 


should not be to provide a place for a 
miscellaneous display of flower beds and 
ot individual trees and shrubs, which 
often have all their indtviduality and 
beauty shorn from them by the man with 
the hedge shears. [You mean by the man 
who doesn’t read GARDENING.—Ep.] A 
proper place can be found for a display 
of individual plants and of flowers in a 
design, the motive of which is to so con- 
nect and bring into relation with each 
other the house, the grounds, and the 
plantations, that there will be a gradual 
merging of one into the other. The 
modern house set on a flat carpet of grass 
gains nothing by the spotting about of a 
few single shrubs or beds of summer 
flowers. It is seldom that there is any 
evident reason for their selection or loca- 
tion, and anything done without reason 
is very likely to have an unsatisfactory 
appearance. 

BREAKING THE SHARP ANGLES AND LONG 
LINES OF BUILDINGS.—If the sharp angles 
and long lines of a building are partly 
concealed and broken with a drapery of 
vines, growing out of a mass of shrub- 
berv, about the baseof the building which 
disguises the connecting point of house 
withthe ground and comes down gradu- 
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ally to the lawn, with no sharply defined 
lines at any point the house will appear 
to grow out of, and be a part of its sur- 
roundings. In general a nearly continu- 
ous belt of shrubs of varying width and 
height should surround the Mouse. The 
width and height would be governed by 
the effect to be secured; a heavy high body 
of foliage being desirable at a high corner, 
a broad blank wall, or for screening an 
unpleasant feature, a narrow low plant- 
ing in front of low windows anda ground 
cover of very low shrubs in front of cellar 
windows. The shrubs as a rule should be 
planted closely in a dug bed, not ingrass, 
so that they would in a year or two 
unite in a continuous mass, and so shade 
the ground that weeds will not appear. 
In making a selection of varieties a few 
kinds known to be vigorous and hardy 
should predominate. The kinds intro- 
duced for the sake of variety should be 
used sparingly until they are proved to be 
worthy of a more extended use. 


DWARF EVERGREEN SHRUBS.—TO say 
what is best to plant about a particular 
house without an examination of the 
grounds is impracticable, but a list of 
plants suitable to the various conditions 
to be met with will doubtless be of service 
to the enquirer. Ofcourse large growing 
deciduous, or evergreen trees would be 
entirely out of place. Very dwarf conifers, 
like dwarf retinospora (Retinospora 
plumosa nana) dwart black spruce (Abies 
nigra pumila), the trailing junipers and 
the dwarf arbor vitzes could now and 
then be used to advantage in good soil 
and sunny situations. The hardy varieties 
of the rhododendrons and the mountain 
laurel are very effective in many situa- 
tions, either with or without an edging 
ot the more dwarf broad leat evergreens 
like Andromedas Japonica, calyculata, 
polifolia, and floribunda, Rhododendrons 
myrtifolium, Wilsonianum, arbutifolium 
or the Daphne cneorum. These plants 
will nearly all do well in shade or partial 
shade if there are not tree roots to sap 
and dry out the soil. For general use 
deciduous shrubs are preferable asa class, 
for there is a greater variety, and among 
them are plants adapted to nearly every 
condition, and ot these I will give lists of 
kinds that have been found successful 
under the conditions named. 

TALL SHRUBS OR SMALL TREES IN SHADE. 
—Privets, Viburnums dentatumor arrow 
wood, and cassanoides, Cornus florida or 
flowering dogwood, alternifolia and cir- 
cinata, Lindera Benzoin or Benjamin bush, 
Acer spicatum or mountain § maple, 
Halesia tetraptera’ or silver bell, 
Hamamelis virginica or witch hazel, 
Staphylea trifolia’ or bladder nut, 
Arafa  pentaphylla, and Sambucus 
racemosa or red berried elder. 

MEDIUM SIZED SHRUBS FOR SHADE,— 
Viburnum aceritfolium, Dirca palustris or 
leather wood, Calycanthus floridus or 
spice wood, Cliethra alnifolia or sweet 
pepper bush, Rhodotypos kerrioides, Hy- 
drangea radiata. 

LOW SHRUBS OR GROUND COVER FOR 
SHADE.—Xanthorrhiza aputolia or yellow 
root, Symphoricarpus vulgaris or Indian 
currant, Symphoricarpus racemosus var, 
paucifiorus or dwarf snow berry, Dier- 
villa trifida, Rhuscanadensis, or aromatic 
sumac, Hosa lucidx, or wild rose, Rubus 
odoratus or flowering raspberry, Rubus 
hispidus or dewberry and Vinca minor or 
periwinkle. 

TALL SHRUBS AND SMALL TREES FOR 
OPEN PLACES.—Caragana arborescens or 
Siberian pea tree, Chionanthus Virginicus 
or white fringe, Crate@gus  crus-galli or 
cock-spur thorn, Euonymus Europzus, 
or strawberry tree, Exochorda grandi- 
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flora or pearl bush, Magnolias Soulan- 
geana, Lennae, Norbertiana, glauca; 
Ptelea trifoliata or hop tree, Syringa 
Japonica or tree lilac, azaleas, Hibiscus 
Syriacus or althaa, bush honeysuckles, 
lilacs, syringas, tamarix. 

MEDIUM SIZED SHRUBS FOR OPEN PLACES. 
—Stephanandra flexuosa, deutzias, weige- 
lias, common barberry, button bush, 
Forsythias or golden bell, Ilex verticillata 
or winter berry, Rosa multiflora and 
rugosa, Spirwas Van Houttei and pruni- 
folia, Kerria Japonica or Japan globe 
flower, Myrica cerifera or bay berry and 
Pezona Moutan or tree peony, are low 
shrubs and covering plants for the open. 
Andromeda mariana and speciosa, Ber- 
beris Thunbergit, Ceanothus Americana or 
New Jersey tea, Cytisus purpurea, Hy- 
pericum aureum, prolificum, Kalmianum, 
Spirea Bumalda, callosa alba, callosa 
superba, and Deutzia gracilis. 

FOR CLIMBERS, Grapes, Actinidia arguta, 
wistarias and Bignonia radicans or trum- 
pet creeper are all rapid and high growing. 
Ampelopsis Virginica, the Virginiacreeper, 
Periploca graeca or silk vine, Akebia 
quinata, Lonicera brachypoda or Japan- 
ese evergreen honeysuckle, and clematis 
are all good climbers. The Moenisper- 
mum canadensis or moon seed, and the 
silk vine will grow in the shade very well. 

PLANT HERBACEOUS PERENNIALS AMONG 
THE SHRUBS.—Among broad leaved ever- 
greens lilies can be used to advantage, 
and a proper selection would furnish 
flowers fur a very long season. Many 
hardy perennials can be used with decidu- 
ous shrubs to give more variety and a 
longer succession of flowers, but only the 
more vigorous kinds will succeed for any 
length of time in holding their own with 
the shrubs. Some varieties will succeed 
with one kind of shrub that will be soon 
exterminated by another, so if it is found 
that a perennial and its neighboring 
shrub are not congenial it should be 
moved to another place. 

FORMAL FLOWER BEDS.—Frequently a 
suitable place can be found near the house 
for formal beds of summer bedding plants. 
These should be located and designed with 
reference to the formal lines of the build- 
ing, and a selection of varieties should be 
made that would be adapted to its char- 
acter and the surroundings. A bold mass 
of subtropical foliage would be required 
in one place, while in another a delicately 
worked out design in low bedding plants 
would be better. Where there is no good 
place for bedding plants next tothe house 
they should be placed in the garden. 

WARREN H. MANNING. 

Brookline, Mass. 


ROSES IN WINTER FOR AMATBURS. 


There are many lovers of this, the 
Queen of Flowers, who would hke to 
grow a few for their own pleasure, but 
not knowing how, they are afraid to try 
for fear of failure. Now roses can be had 
in bloom all the year round with less 
trouble than many commoner flowers, 
and this should more thancompensate for 
any additional first cost in building a 
small greenhouse to grow and bloom them 
in winter, or for the preparation of the 
soil in the garden for the hardy varieties 
which are to furnish the bloom during 
summer and early fall. Andto make my- 
self clearly understood by those wishing 
information on these points I will divide 
them into two distinct subjects, namely: 
Forcing Roses for Winter Flowers,,-and 
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Hardy Roses for Summer Flowers. The 
first of these I will treat now, the second 
one will be given in a future issue. 

FORCING ROSES FOR WINTER FLOWERS 
requires a greenhouse, and the greenhouse 
must be heated sufficiently to keep the 
temperature up to fifty degrees or more 
during the coldest weather. Now many 
people get frightened when you mention 
a greenhouse to them, thinking it will be 
a very expensive thing, not only to build 
but to keep in running order after: This 
is anerror. True, a greenhouse can be 
made expensive if so desired, but it also 
can be built in any size, shape or form at 
a cost anywhere from two hundred dol- 
lars upward, but by a little careful calcu- 
lating and ‘“‘cutting the coat according to 
the cloth” a greenhouse can be built at a 
very moderate cost, sufficiently large to 
grow a few roses and other plants, 
oes to furnish a few flowers, forevery 
day during the entire winter and spring. 
I have several amateur friends having 
small : bg ae from ten by twelve 
twelve by twenty-four feet who say they 
derive more pleasure from them than from 
anything else they ever owned, with com- 
paratively little cost of maintenance. 

It may be well to give some idea of the 
coe cost of a greenhouse say 12x18 
eet, which size makes it possible to grow 
several other varieties of plants in besides 
roses. Such a house if it can be placed 
against another building, can be built 
and heated complete, ready for the plants 
for less than $500.00, and such a house 
would hold, if for roses alone, about one 
hundred and twenty-five plants, which if 
reasonable care is bestowed uron them 
would produce at a very low estimate 
one hundred and twenty five buds per 
week during the whole winter, and many 
more in the spring when the days get 
longer and there is more sunshine. = he 
principal expense of such a greenhouse 
after it is built 1s the fuel burnt to keep it 
warm, this, if the heating arrangement is 
as it should be, would be not over five 
tons of coal per year, and unless very 
much exposed to cold winds will be less. 


The plants themselves and their man- 
agement will perhaps be more interesting 
to many readers of GARDENING. Toinsure 
the best success start with good healthy 
young plants, as carly in the fall as pos- 
sible, or rather in the summer if practica- 
ble, the end of July or beginning of August 
is a good time to plant them. First have 
good loamy soil collected, and to each 
cart-load add a wheel-barrow load of well 
decomposed manure—that made at the 
cow stable without any mixture in it is 
best, and as soon as enough has been got 
together, the whole should beturned over 
two or three times during as many weeks 
to break up all the lumps in the soil and 
thoroughly incorporate the manure. This 
done, fill the benches four inches deep 
with the compost and all is then ready 
forthe plants. Presuming they are on 
hand ready or procured from some relia- 
ble grower in time, they should be planted 
about twelve to fourteen inches apart 
each way, packing the soil quite solid 
around the roots; when this is done 
syringe the whole of the plants overhead 
for the first two or three days; this will 
be about all the water they will need un- 
Jess it should be very hot or a strong dry- 
ing wind, in that case they may require a 
fairly good watering the second day, but 
do not saturate the soil, as that would 
be injurious until new roots have been 
started very freely, but syringe overhead 
every fine day, giving more or less water 
as needed. This will be best determined 
by the appearanéc of the soilin the morn- 
ig as (soon) as the sun begins to warm 
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The Bride 


the house up a little; if it shows an indi- 
cation of getting brown or lighter colored 
than usual about the base of the plant 
give alittle more water. After a little 
practice and study of the condition of the 
weather the amount required each day or 
as often as necessary can readily be 
determined. Give tnem water enough at 
all times, however, to keep the plants 
growing steadily, but as the days get 
shorter a correspondingly less amount 
will be required. Be careful to give all the 
air possible on all warm days and start 
by putting a little on as soon as the sun 
strikes the house, or, in other words, as 
the temperature increases inside so should 
the amount of ventilation. Intaking air 
off in the afternoon the same rule must be 
observed, only of course reversed, that is 
gradually reduce the ventilation as the 
temperature gets lower. This rule must 
be followed for the whole year, 

InsECTs.—These must be kept in check 
as soon as seen, or they will do consider- 
able damage if allowed to get numerous. 
Green fly must be killed by fumigating 
with tobacco stems, or, ifthisis objection- 
able scatter tresh stems under the benches 
ev four or five weeks, this will keep 
the insects away. Red spidercan be kept 
away by constantly syringing under the 
leaves whenever the weather 1s fine. Mil- 
dew can be kept away by attending care- 
fully to the ventilating as described above; 
but, should it show itself a little flour of 
sulphur dusted over the leaves once or 
twice a week will prevent its spreading. 
- This disease is hardly ever troublesome 
except in early fall and late spring, before 
and after fire heat is applied. 

As soon as the plants have become 
well established in the fall a thin mulch- 
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Large flowered Mignonette. 


ROSES AND MIGNONETTE. 


ing of well decomposed manure broken 
up fine and spread evenly all over the sur- 
face of the soil about half an inch thick 
will greatly help the plants to develop 
fine large buds; this will carry the plants 
till about New Years, when another 
mulching of the same kind of material 
and about the same amount will be 
needed, care being taken at all times to 
keep all weeds, dead leaves, etc. picked 
carefully off, and the result will be plenty 
of fine flowers of good quality as areward 
for the little extra care bestowed on the 
plants. Temperatures most suitable for 
the rose are from 54° to 
night and 60° to 75° by day; »the 
last figure means for the middle of the 
day with plenty of air and bright sun- 
shine. During the spring and summer of 
course the temperature will run consider- 
ably higher than this, but to meet this 
increase correspondingly more air must 
be kept on the house, and after the end of 
May air can be left on all night, except 
when very stormy or cool, till the follow- 
ae Sta 
he varieties that will give the most 
general satisfaction, all things considered 
are Bon Silene, bright pink, Catherine 
Mermet, delicate oink, extra fine; Mme. 
Hoste, lemon yellow, very free flowering; 
Mme. de Watteville, white, delicately mar- 
gined with pink; Niphetos, pure white; 
Perle des Jardins, yellow; The Bride, 
white, extra fine. Ofcourse this list can 
be increased considerably; where a larger 
assortment is desired add Mme. Cusin, 
pink, shaded with crimson; Sunset, color 
of a bright sunset; La France, delicate 
ink, very large; Souvenir de Wootton, 
ight crimson, delightfully sweet scented, 
and large flower; Bridesmaid, an improve- 
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Souventr de Wootton. 


ment of Catherine Mermet; Mme. Caro- 
line Testout, clear pink, very large, extra 
fine; and Kaiserin Augusta Victoria, 
white tinted with lemon. These are all 
very beautiful varieties and free flower- 
ing, doing well under thesame conditions 
and treatment. The great favorites 
American Beauty, Meteor, and American 
Belle, are all wonderfully fine varieties, 
but they do not succeed well under the 
same treatment as given for those men- 
tioned above. 

Where it is desirable to grow other 
varieties of plants than roses in the same 
house the treatment given above will be 
the best that can be applied for the roses, 
but they should be planted together, in 
other words the roses should be kept in 
benches by themselves, and one portion 
of the house devoted to the other stock. 
A very good way of doing this would be 
to confine the roses to the two front 
benches and have the third bench for the 
other plants, as the other plants do not, 
as a rule, require as much moisture onthe 
foliage as the rosesdo. JOHNN. May. 

Summit, N. J. 


MIGNONBTTE FOR AMATEURS. 


Mignonette is an excellent flower for 
amateurs to raise. It can be grown in 
any cool greenhouse or frame where frost 
can be kept out, and it produces the fin- 
est spikes of bloom in a temperature 
averaging 40° at night. It should have 
good rich soil to grow in and plenty of 
air in fine days. The amateur who re- 
quires only a few plants should sow the 
seed in a pot or pots and then transplant 
them later on. If mignonette is needed 
for Thankspiving the seed should besown 
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about the 25th of July. Take an ordi- 
nary flower pot, six, seven or eight inches 
across and fill it one-third full with drain- 
age, and over this put a little moss to 
prevent the earth from mixing with it, 
then fill the pot nearly full with fairly 
fine soil and press it firm and smooth. 
On this scatter the seeds thinly, say each 
seed should be half aninch apart and cov- 
ered as deep as the size of the seed is, in 
other words, less than one-quarter of an 
inch of fine sandy soil over it. Water 
carefully. Place in a cool, airy place and 
shade it from bright sunshine, and in the 
course of a week the young plants will 
begin to show themselves on the surface 
of the soil. Gradually accustom them to 
bear the full sunlight, and as soon as they 
will do this they can be placed anywhere 
in-the full glare of the sun for the entire 
day. This will induce them to grow 
strong and compact. One important 
thing must be borne in mind; that is to 
keep butterflies away from it. The com- 
mon yellow butterfly which is such a pest 
among cabbage plants is equally injuri- 
ous to mignonette. If allowed free access 
to them they deposit their eggs, which 
soon produce a large crop of caterpillars 
that eat off the leaves of the mignonette. 

As soon as the plants have made four 
to six leaves they should be lifted from 
the soil, potted singly in small pots, say 
two and a half or three inch wide pots, 
and shaded from bright sunshine for two 
or three days, until ready to go back to 
same kind of position as before. By the 
end of September another position may 
be finally selected for them, and the plants 
planted into some good rich soil, and 
they are in their quarters for the winter. 
If preferred to grow them on in pots of 
course they will require plantirg on into 
larger pots. 

For later blooming plants seed should 
be sown anywhere from the 1st to 20th of 
August according to the time they are 
required, but with careful treatment the 
first named plants will commence bloom- 
ing on or about the middle of November, 
and if looked after carefully will continue 
blooming till the following June. 

It should be bornein mind that mignon- 
ette does not require an over moist soil 
at any time. To get the best results it 
should be allowed to get fairly dry. In 
other words the surface of the soil should 
look almost brown before it is watered, 
then give a thoroughly good soaking and 
let it go for several days tillit gets almost 
as dry as before. Under this treatment 
it grows short jointed and sturdy and 
produces thick heavy leaves. If much 
moisture is given it bears soft, tender 
foliage and does not produce as large or 
as fine flowers as it otherwise would. 

J. N. May. 


Chrysanthemums. 


LATE FLOWERS.—Don't fret because the 
florists’ windows are teeming with big 
chrysanthemums while your flowers are 
hardly open yet, remember, the last of 
November and first of December is the 
dullest season of the year for flowers in 
the window, therefore encourage late- 
ness rather than earliness indoors. Out 
of doors endeavor after earliness. 


CONTINUE DISBUDDING, that is rubbing 
off all the little and deformed buds, leav- 
ing only one full perfectly formed one at 
the tip of each twig. Thisgives you extra 
large, fine flowers. All of the big flowers 
you see in the florists’ stores are the result 
ot disbudding. 


FEED YOUR PLANTS with a little weak 
guano water or liquid manure from sheep 
or cow droppings stirred into water. But 
after the blossoms begin to color you 
may discontinue using the stimulants, 
and apply plain water only. 


Visit the flower shows and note the 
varieties you like best. See the old and 
the new kinds, and mark that while a 
fine flower is a desideratum, a plant or 
cut bloom to have merit nowadays 
must have stout stems as stiff as a poker 
and clean, deep green, succulent foliage 
from the base to the bud. 


SEEDLING CHRYSANTHEMUMS are very 
easily raised and make a great show of 
blossoms the first year. As a rule they 
are of vigorousconstitution, and if grown 
to bushes make big plants that bear a 
large quantity of blossoms, All manner 
of Hawes cleee and small, double, semi- 
double and single, and of all types and 
eolors peculiar to the race, are found 
among them. 


Hairy FLOWERS are getting most as 
common as plain ones, and many colors 
are now represented among them. In- 
deed, in a pretentious greenhouse estab- 
lishment the other day we saw such a 
large lot of this year’s seedling hairy 
chrysanthemums in bloom, that the flo- 
ist is preparing them all for seed-bearing, 
intending to offer the seed of the hairy 
flowers as a novelty in his catalogue 
next spring. And it will be a worthy 
novelty too. 


WANTED, a florist in every state who 
will keep up a supply of real old-fashioned 
pompon chrysanthemums like’ Bob, 
Fanny, Mrs. Astie, Eleonore, Antonius, 
Mdlle. Marthe, Rosinante and President, 
that will live over winter out of doors, 
and bloom in our gardens in fall. Don’t 
spend all your efforts in favor of the gor- 
geous monsters of the greenhouse. Have 
some thought for us, the people who have 
no greenhouse. 


PLANTS RAISED from cuttingsin spring do 
not bloom as early in the garden in the 
fall as do those left out over winter and 
which were not disturbed in spring, but 
as a rule they bear bigger flowers. 


EaRLY FLOWERS.—Among Our best 
early out of door blooms are Ivory, Jes- 
sica, and Domination, white, Gloriosum, 
yellow, and Red Dragon, gold and crim- 
son. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM STORM  PETREL 
bloomed finely during the months of July 
and August, with me this year. It was 
planted in a fifteen inch vitrified sewer 
tile, the bottom filled with broken bricks, 
stonesetc., and the tilefilled up with good 

arden soilofa clayey character. It was 
rozen solid last winter and not thawed 
out untillatespring asit had only the early 
morning and late evening sun. The pro- 
cumbent nature of the plant admirably 
adapted it for the place it was in and the 
abundance and long continued blooms of 
small, white, daisy like flowers made it 
very attractive. . GEO. S. CONOVER. 

Geneva, N. Y. 


The Flower Garden. 


HARDY PLANTS IN BLOOM OGTOBER 20. 


The flowers on a large clump of the 
Japanese toad lily (Tricyrtis hirta) are 
just beginning to open and it will bloom 
until severe frost kills it. Its stems are 
three feet high and terminated with curi- 
ously shaped flowers of a pinkish color 
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with purplish black dots. When once 
established it is perfectly hardy. It 
thrives in a rather moist soil and par- 
tial shade. It was introduced from Japan 
about thirty years ago. 

Siebold’s stone crop (Sedum Sieboldi1) 
iS very pretty in the rock garden, where 
its stems hang over the stones and its 
pleasing, graceful habit is seen to advan- 
tage. - The prostrate stems have clusters 
of small pink flowers. It is a native of 
Japan. there is a variety of this with 
variegated leaves. 

The Tartarian aster (A. tartaricus) is 
five feet high, with stout stems which are 
covered with large thick leaves, unlike 
any of our native asters. The flowers, 
which are beginning to open, are pinkish 
white and produced in large broad heads 
on the ends of the stems. It grows freely 
in any garden soil and an open position, 
where it can get good light. It is easily 
increased by dividing the plants. [Aster 
Tartaricus is in full bloom at Dosoris 
now, October 24, but its flowers, instead 
of being ‘pinkish white,’’ are purplish 
blue.—Ep.}] <A. turbinellus has light airy 
stems which are a mass of blue flowers. 
A. Shortii has a sprinkling of light violet 
flowers, but will not be in good bloom 
for another week. A. grandiflorus has 
just a few bright violet flowers open. It 
will not be at its best for some time yet. 

Spring struck cuttings of Phlox decus- 
sata are flowering nicely now. Comedie, 
La Soleil, La Vahan, Neptune, Amazon, 
Hercules, Iris, Panorama and Regulus are 
showy varieties of them. 

Montbretias, although not quite hardy, 
are very showy now. I treat them just 
like gladioli and get good results. Bou- 
art perfait, bright yellow; Etoile de Feu, 

eep blood red outside and vermilion 
with yellow inside; Gerbe d’Or, deep yel- 
low and dwarf; and Sulphurea, deep yel- 
low, are good sorts. [Ours bloom be- 
tween July and September.—Eb.] 

Japan anemones are still in bloom. 
The seedling perennial gaillardias are 
bearing a profusion of large flowers, and I 
believe they do better if raised from seed 
every year and planted in stiff, rich soil. 
Larpent’s plumbago is still a carpet of 
blue. R. CAMERON. 

Cambridge, Mass. 


TOP DRESSING A PLANT BORDER. 


To THE EpIToR OF GARDENING—Sir: 
I am the happy possessor of a border of 

rennials, a hundred and fifty feet long. 

he fall dressing of manure is raising the 
bed too high. Could we not keep the 
plants in vigorous health by giving them 
some commercial fertilizer as they go out 
of bloom? If so, what fertilizer should one 
use, and could it be dug into the roots or 
must it only be stirred into the top soil 
roundthe crowns? 

Can nothing be done to destroy grass 
hoppers? The way in which they deface 
the dahlias and eat the buds, is heart- 
rending. F.N. B. 

Crown Point, Ind. 


1. Dressings of manure seldom raise 
the beds toany appreciableextent. If you 
cut over all your old plants as phloxes, 
larkspur, monkshood, sunflowers, herba- 
ceous clematis, fraxinella, and the like, a 
topdressing of manure put on in Novem- 
ber or December will save the crowns of 
these and many others from sudden freez- 
ing and thawing, and ascattering of rank 
manure over,evergreen plants such as pent- 
stemons, statices, and the hke will still 
further benefitthem. The Bas dressing of . 
manure also prevents in a large degree 
heaving by frost in>winter. In earliest 
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A JAPANESE SNOW WHITE PAONIA. 


spring vou can rake off and wheel away 
l or as much of what remains of the 
dressing as you please, the snows and 
rains of winter will have washed the best 
of the manurial strength intothe ground. 
But if you prefer a commercial manure 
any complete fertilizer will answer, but 
ek it on in spring and notin fall; sow on 
roadcast and rake it in, before a rain if 
ticable, or forkitin lightly. Don’t put 
it around the necks of the plants, for the 
feeding roots are out a little way from 
there. 
2. See Dr. Lintner’s note August 1, 
page 357, of GARDENING. 


HARDY PHLOXES. 


Prominent among hardy perennials at 
this season of the year we find the garden 
varieties of Phlox paniculata in their 
many brilliant colors. Phlox paniculata 
itself is a native American plant, but the 
skill of the gardener has brought its fine 
varieties far above the wild onein beauty 
both in size and shape of flower as well 
as in brilliant coloring. - 

These phloxes bloom from midsummer 
and through the fall and their perfumed 
broad, clean and delicately tinted flowers 
are seen in their prime during the months 
of Angust and September. The following 
standard variet-es can be easily procured 
from any onedealing in hardy plants, and 
knowing their excellence, I take pleasure 
in recommending them to the readers of 
GARDENING. They will be found hardy in 
almost every portion of the states except- 
ing the extreme north. 

Red sorts: Isoby, a clear bright color, 
termed a fiery salmon. The center is of 
deep purplish carmine. Triumph de 
Twickle, a little less brilliant than Isoby, 


the florets having more of a lilac coloring 
in the red. The center is dark crimson. It 
stands the sun very well and holds a 
good truss. Miss Buckner, another step 
darker than the last, the color through- 
out being guided by a purplish tendency. 
Lothair, very much of the same color as 
Triumph de Twickle, but several shades 
lighter, and having a faint suggestion of 
salmon pink, center bright crimson. Flora 
McNab, a clear pleasing pinkish lilac 
colored floret with a scarlet center. The 
truss is compact and perfect, an excellent 
sort. Mme. P. Languier, color same as 
of Flora McNab, a pinkishlilac, but with- 
out the darker center. A pretty color and 
a good flower. 

Other colors. Maid of Kent (syn. Cross 
of Honor). Ona pure white ground this 
variety shows a beautiful pale lilac color- 
ing extending through the center of each 
petal, leaving a broad white margin on 
both sides and meeting at the center, a 
handsome sort. The Pearl, pure white 
without ablotch or stain, and itisdwarf, 
compact and perfect, this is the best 
white. Bridesmaid, pure white with a 
deep clear carmine center, a very perfect 
floret and finetrtss. Josephine Geobeaux, 
white with bright pink center, not nearly 
as striking as the last, yet very tasty and 
refined in effect. Queen Victoria, the first 
sort I knew ten years ago. Coloring is 
much the same as in Bridesmaid, but the 
white instead of being pure as in the 
other sort, is suffused with pink, this les- 
sens the effect of the carmine center, but 
does not reduce the value of the variety. 
The Bride, you might expect this variety 
to be pure white from the name, but it ts 
not, it is of the same type as Josephine 
Geobeaux, only a little paler in the cen- 
ter and having a tendency to fade~ to 
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almost pure white as the floret grows 
older. Very neat. Adolph Wick, the same 
color as Bride, but the florets are smaller 
and truss more compact. 

St. Louis. E. H. MICHEL. 


fi JAPANBSB PAEONY. 


Peonias are among the hardiest, most 
showy andesteemed of garden plants, and 
the early double scarlet is among the old- 
est. Wehavetwosets of pzonias, namely 
‘“‘tree’’ or shrubby ones, and herbaceous 
ones, but these sets include a good many 
species. The tree or Moutan pxonias are 
indigenous to China and Japan, and are 
among the choicest of the race, hardy, 
and free blooming; and although most of 
them have fine double flowers, their 
doubleness is not as stiff asthat shownin 
many of our herbaceous peonias. Uptill 
recently though the more double the 
flowers of the Moutan pzonias were the 
more they were appreciated; within the 
last few years, however, we have been 
getting from Japan a race of single and 
sem1-double Moutan pzonias that for for 
real beauty surpass any of thedoubles we 
used to get from China. They have large 
flowing, plain or crimped satiny petals, 
and in color vary from pure white, 
through pink, rose, purple, and scarlet, 
to glistening crimson, and we have had 
them as much as eleven inches across. 
Our illustration is engraved from a pho- 
tograph taken here last spring of a pure 
white, semi-double Japanese Moutan or 
tree peony, eight inches across. In filling 
our garden with hardy flowers we should 
strive to have a selection of the choicest 
subjects, thrifty and generous ‘in their 
nature, like these pzonias, and Japan 
anemones, larkspur, phloxes, Koempfer’s 
irises, day lilies, speciosum lilies and the 
like, and to cover .the season from the 
time of crocuses in March and April till 
Maximilian’s sunflower in October. 


PHLOX, ROSES, NASTURTIUMS. 


To THE EpITOR OF GARDENING—Sir: 

1. How deep would you sow phlox 
seeds? What kind of soil does it need, 
and what kinds of seed would you recom- ° 
mend? We have never had trouble with 
it till this year, but have sown it three 
times this year, and have but very few 
plants. 

2. Please tell us too what vou think is the 
reason our tea and hardy roses have such 
small blossoms. I sent as usual to a 
florist’s for my plants, and although I 
was later than usual in ordering the 
peso received were of good size and 
ooked well. But both my new and old 
roses have had tiny buds and blossoms. 
The soil is good garden soil with some 
loam and much stable manure added. I 
also had some charcoal put on the beds. 

3. I am also at a loss to know why 
my nasturtiums do not blossom more 
freely. If they are put in too thick and 
the bed very rich would it prevent their 
blooming? Mrs. F. H. H. | 

Canandaigua, N. Y. 


1. Wepresume you mean Drummond 
phlox. In the open ground we sow in 
rows one-half inch deep in mellow soil, 
and asearly in thespring as the soils mel- 
low. If you have any trouble with it 
next year strew a thin layer of excelsior 
over the seed rows till the seedlings begin 
to show above ground, then remove the 
excelsior. We like the grandiflora strain 
for size of bloum. 

2. Some local or cultural cause we can- 
not even -guess.\The soil seems good 
enough; Are you troubled with big white 
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grubs in the soil, especially where you use 
much manure? Take a fork and dig a lit- 
tle and see. If so, they will ruin rose 
roots, and that means rose flowers. Don’t 
dig much manure into the soil, rather 
apply it on the surface. The charcoal 
shouldn’t do any harm. 

3. Nasturtiums bloom most freely as 
the fall advances. While they like good 
soil and moisture, they bear most blooms 
in an open sunny exposure and not over- 
rich ground, 


GOSMOS. 


To THE EpiToR OF GARDENING—Sir: 
Will you kindly give mesome information 
as to cosmos—its origin and classifica- 
tion? Itis a grand autumn bloomer. 

East Orange, N. J. S. S. R. 


Its botanical name is Cosmos bipinna- 
tus, It is an annual egy 4 to the 
sunflower or composite family of plants, 
and a native of Mexico. In mild localities 
it blooms beautifully out of doors in fall, 
but in rigorous regions where killing 
frosts occur in September or early 
in October the cosmos cannot be 
depended on for outdoor flowers. 
It can be grown asa pot plant, how- 
ever, in fine form. It has been considera- 
bly mopreved by cultivation and selec- 
tion. datrated, articles on it will be 
found in GARDENING November 15, page 
73, and again December 15, page 104, of 
last year. 


GOSMOS. 


To THE EDITOR OF GARDENING—Sir: 
What can be done to hurry the blooming 
ofcosmos. They just reach full flower in 
time to get frosted. J. P. D. 

Council Bluffs, lowa. 


If allowed unrestricted rootroom they 
cannot very well be induced to bloom 
earlier than the end of September. Try 
some in pots. Sow themin April or May, 
and grow them in pots plunged in the 
ground out of doors, Pinch them in as 
needed to make them stocky till the end 
of July, and once a weck hft up the pots 
to break any roots that are escaping and 
replace them at once. Feed them well, 
stake them firmly, and give them full ex- 
posure tosunshine. Thecramping of their 
roots will induce early blooming. 


JAPAN IRIS. 


At what time should Iris Kaempferi be 
planted? And would it be too late to 
send for the bulbs now? Iowa. 


Early in spring or early fall. If you 
plant as late as this (November 1), you 
rain nothing, for the roots will not take 
resh hold and firm themselves in the 
ground before winter sets in, and they are 
liable to be heaved by frost unless well 
mulched. They are not bulbous rooted, 
they grow in bunches like a Siberian iris 
or perennial phlox. 


SAVING WaTER LILY SEEDs.—In answer 
to E. M. After the flowers have become 
fertilized and begin to fade enclose them 
loosely in a bag of mosquito netting, 
tving it firmly enough to prevent it fall- 
ing off, and then let the pod dropinto and 
under the water at will, leaving it there 
to ripen its seed. If the pods ripen, burst, 
and diffuse the seeds without you know- 
ing it it matters not, for the seeds will all 
be held in the bag and you can get them 
whenever you want them. 
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Trees and Shrubs. 


BVERGRBBNS FOR SHADY PLAGBS. 


There are very few evergreens that will 
grow wellin shady places. Pine, fir, or 
spruce trees won't do there at all, they 
may drag out a wretched existence fora 
time, but that is not living a happy life, 
and no amateur of heart or taste would, 
knowingly, relegate a noble evergreen 
tree to a murderous position in the shade. 
We have, however, a few evergreen shrubs 
that will do tolerably well in the shade, 
and chief among these are 


THE YEws.—All of the green leaved 
sorts, although they make the handsom- 
est bushes in open places, thrive nicely in 
the shade, as may be evidenced by the 
miles of Canada yew under-growth in 
our northern mountain forests. The 
variegated leaved yews should be grown 
only in the sunshine, as they will lose 
their variegation if planted in the shade. 
One of the finest and hardiest of our vews 
is the Japanese Taxus cuspidata, another 
is a variety of the common European 
yew, called repanda. Of this last named 
sort Mr. S. B. Parsons of Flushing has a 
specimen about fifteen feet broad and be- 
tween three and four feet high, a most 
remarkable plant. I grafted it thirty- 
three years ago. Not only are yews the only 
ever members of the coniferous 
family that grow well in the shade, but 
they also are the only ones that grow in 
smoky towns. 


Tree box (Buxus) and in fact all varie- 
ties of greenleaved box grow well in the 
shade. Mahonias also grow well in such 
places. The Japanese mahonia (Berberis 
Japonica) especially with itslarge glossy, 
spiny leaves makes a fine plant under 
trees. 

The evergreen cotoneasters where hardy 
enjoy such a place. Buxifolia is one of the 
best and hardiest of them, and is of trail- 
ing habit, and bears a nice crop of red 
berries. 

Where .4zalea amcena is hardy, which 
it is at New York, it grows well in the 
shade, so too does the evergreen an- 
dromeda (foribunda) of the Alleghan 
Mountains. By the way, what a beauti- 
ful shrub this is when it is covered with 
its racemes of pretty white flowers. 


DEGIDUOUS SHRUBS TO GROW UNDER TREES. 


Amateurs sometimes have a few large 
trees that they want to grow shrubs 
under or near to, for such a purpose I 
have found that the following shrubs 
answer fairly well. 

The Californian privet (Ligustrum 
ovalifolium) also the common European 
one (L. vulgare) do well in somewhat 
shady places. 

The fragrant bush honeysuckle (Lonr- 
cera fragrantissima) also does well in the 
shade and if headed down a little will 
spread its arms over the ground a con- 
siderable ways. It holds its foliage late 
iu the fall, and comes into bloom in earli- 
est spring, often before the snow has 
gone, and its flowers are very fragrant. 

The Japanese climbing honeysuckle 
(Lonicera brachypoda) besides being a 
valuable and lovely vine for veranda or 
trellis work, will spread in a thick carpet 
on the ground under trees. Its flowers 
are yellowish white and fragrant. 

Although the bayberry or wax-myrtle 
(Myrica cerifera) grows abundantly near 
the Atlantic coast in open dry places, it 
also abounds on banks and in waste fields 
under the shade of trees, and thrives 


there. It has shining, fragrant, almost 
ever leaves and greenish white, hard 
berries. This is one of our most useful 
and at the same time most neglected of 
native shrubs. : 

Neubert’s barberry (Berberis Neubet tii) 
looks like an evergreen, but it drops its 
leaves late in the fall. It thrives well 
under trees. 

The snowberry and Indian currant 
bushes (Symphoricarpus) are good shrubs 
to grow under trees, often spreading a 
good deal, and they hold their leaves late 
into fall, As handsome shrubs in fruit 
they are also worth growing. 

Simon’s cotoneaster (C. Simonsii) and 
other deciduous sorts are useful for grow- 
ing in shady places. 


SHRUBS IN FLOWBR AND FRUIT OGTOBER 16. 


There is but one additional shrub in 
flower to chronicle at this time. The 
ragged looking but pretty yellow flowers 
of aie witch hazel (Hamamelis Virginica) 
are now expanding freely, and the bush 
will look pretty until a Erne night 
comes and destrovs the flowers. But the 
several honeysuckles, chaste shrub, Spirea 
Bumalda, Franklin tree, potentilla and 
weigelas are more or less full of stray 
flowers, and the bladder senna is almost 
as full of blossoms as it was in early sum- 
mer. The upright panicles of Andromeda 
floribunda and the drooping ones of A. 
japonica have prepared themselves to be 
in readiness for early spring, as they 
always do at this time of the year. 

Shrubs with bright berries are numer- 
ous everywhere, and the changing foliage 
of some shrubs and trees, with the still 
green leaves of others, make the garden 
at this time a particularly pleasing place. 
Some plants here of the Chinese matri- 
mony vine have drooping branches of six 
feet in length, and hanging down the 
whole length are bright scarlet berries, 
very much likeand just as pretty as those 
of Berberis Thunbergii. Andthe Berberis 
Thunbergii is full of its scarlet fruit too, 
and it will display the self same fruit in 
scarlet attire all winter long. Unlike the 
matrimony vine, it is a perfect shrub, the 
shoots, while spreading being quite strong 
enough to sustain the weight of fruit they 
often have to bear. Thecommon berberry 
(vulgaris) and the purple leaved form are 
quite full of their light red fruit. 

The jujube tree, Zizyphus vulgaris, a 
hardy tree from southern Europe, now 
displays its brown, round, ripe fruit. Set 
in the axils of the bright green leaves as 
it is, it attracts the attention of all who 
pass by it. While of a sweetish taste, 
there is but little but the bony seed and 
skin to the fruit, differing in this respect 
from the species Jujuba, which is the one 
of commerce. 

If there is a prettier vine at this season 
of the year than the Vitis heterophylla 
variegata I have never seen it. The many 
lobed leaves are of many colors. Red, 
green, white and yellow are to be seen, 
some leaves almost wholly green, others 
more or less colored, making a pleasing 
contrast. But it is its fruit which sets it 
offnow. There are green, pink and pur- 
plish blue fruit, in bunches of about half 
a dozen each, as thick asitcan be. The 
vine clings as grapes do, and given an old 
stump to cover, or a living bush, it is one 
of the sights of autumn. 

Rhodotypos kerrioides is a Japanese 
shrub which gives us pretty white rose- 
like flowers all summer to some degree, 
and after the flowers are gone bears black 
seeds, displayed in the open calyx. The 
seeds’ as they. appear on the bush are 
muchilike.those of the canna. 
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HALL'S STAR MAGNOLIA. 


Leycesteria formosa is just as pretty 
now as when it wasin flower. The droop- 
ing racemes of flowers have changed to 
fruit. The purplish bracts are still there, 
a background to the red and black colored 
berries. It’s a pity that it is not hardy 
where colder than it is here. 

Cotoneasters with their scarlet fruit and 
neat pretty n leaves, are a much 
prized class of plants. The most of them 
are evergreen or partly so, and where the 
winters are mild the fruit keeps its color 
all winter. In this respect they are much 
like the Crat#gus Pyracantha, the 
bunches of red berries of which just now 
make this shrub a most desirable one. 

Philadelphia. J. MEEHAN. 


THE STAR MAGNOLIA. 


This beautiful little magnolia is one of 
the loveliest and most desirable shrubs we 
can have in our gardens, and it is per- 
fectly hardy with us, It is indigenous to 
Japan, and was first introduced to culti- 
vation here by the Messrs. Parsons of 
Flushing, N. Y., who had it from Dr. Hall 
from Japan. In compliment to the Dr. 
they named it Magnolia Halleana, and 
under this name it has been generally dis- 
tributed. But the corrected name, there- 
fore the proper one, is Magnolia stellata, 
and under this name only it must now be 
known. Our illustration is engraved 
from a photograph ofa plantin Mr. John 
Saul’s nurseries at Washington. Mr. 
Saul, who kindly sent us the photograph, 
writes: This plant of Magnolia stellata 
is exoraog te my nurseries here, it is eight 
feet high by ten feet through. It is one 
ofthe earliest magnolias to bloom, the 

owers are white, fragrant, and pro- 
duced in great profusion. The plants are 
ofdwarf, slow growth compared with 
other-hardy magnolias. It is also a very 
eri 4 species and never fails, even when 
small, to bloom freely.” 

It forms a dense compact bush, and 


although slow growing at first, it is a 
sturdy, thrifty plant and there is nothing 
miffy about it. It isone of the gem shrubs 
that should be in every garden, no matter 
how small. All our early magnoliascome 
into bloom before their leaves expand, 
and so does stellata, for it is the earliest 
of all, preceding the large white Yulan 
magnolia (M. conspicua) by four to 
seven days and lasting longer than it. 
The blooms are three to fourinches across, 
wide open; or the petals reflexed, and 
without any of the stiffness peculiar to 
the flowers of other magnolias. Referring 
to our diary of last year we find—‘‘Mag- 
nolia_ stellata—April 13, first flowers 
open; April 18, very fine; April 29, a few 
flowers yet, but mostly past.”” And by 
way of comparison we may add—‘‘Mag- 
nolia conspicua—April 18, first flowers 
opening; April 21, splendid; May 1, past.”’ 


HARDY TRBES AND SHRUBS FOR MANITOBA. 


We learn from Rural Life that the laurel- 
leaved willow (Salix Jaurifolia) and the 
desert willow (Salix acutifolia) of East 
Europe, are perfectly hardy at Belmont 
in Manitoba. But we are told that this 
laurel-leaved willow is the ‘‘hardy form”’ 
and not the same that is sold by eastern 
nurseries; atthe same time “It isthe most 
beautiful foliaged willow of che world, 
and is a rapid grower on the driest soils 
of the northwest.’’ The desert willow 
“thrives best on dry upland soil.’’ The 
box elder of Manitoba is hardier than the 
one from Virginia. The Norway spruce 
gets killed, but the white spruce lives and 
thrives. ‘‘The white spruce of the Black 
Hills and the Lake Superior region is not 
equalled fornorthern culturein hardiness, 
beauty, and certainty of healthy growth, 
by any one of our conifers except perhaps 
the silver spruce of the Rockies, and this 
will not thrive as far north and west on 
the prairies.”” The following shrubs are 
hardy there: ‘White, Persian and Sibe- 
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rian lilacs, common snowball, Siberian 
snowball; bush honeysuckles, Russian, 
Siberian and dwarf caraganas; Spirza 
Van Houttei, hardy hydrangea, and 
Euonymus purpurea’’ Among hardy 
vines our native Virginia creeper and bit- 
ter sweet ‘‘have covered a window of our 
house so it cannot be seen in summer.” 
Belmont, Manitoba, to which these notes 
refer ‘‘is a very trying position, where 
nearly all the Russian apples, including 
the Duchess, fail to stand.”’ 


THB EFFEGT OF DROUTH ON ORNAMBNTAL 
SHRUBS. 

The drouth of the summer, extending 
over almost the entire eastern half of 
America has given opportunity for the 
study of flowering shrubs from the dry 
weather standpoint. At Columbia the 
normal rainfall for August is 4.26 inches, 
and for September 3.39 inches. The 
inage year the rainfall for se, omy has 

een .94 inches and for September 3.45 
inches, so distributed that during six 
weeks of the two months only .44 inches 
of rain fell. This severe test has shown 
varying ability to resist drouth among 
the shrubs. 

To be desirable for lawn planting, a 
shrub should retain its foliage without 
disfigurement, and if when the first frosts 
come, the leaves take on rich autumnal 
tints, so much the better. It is not 
enough that the shrub clothe itself with 
bloom for a few days in June, forthrough 
out the long summer it retains its promi- 
nent place in the lawn, and a week of 
beauty will not repay us for whole months 
of ugliness. There can be no question 
then, that specimen shrubs, planted singly 
or in open grouping, should be well 
clothed with foliage throughout the 

owing season. Shrubs which drop their 
eaves early, orshow distress from drouth 
quickly, should be only used in border 
planting where a mixture of drouth- 
resisting species may hide their nakedness 
unless an abundant supply of water is 
available. With these thoughts in mind, 
the desirability of our more common 
shrubs for specimen use in lawns, named 
in order from high to low value, would 
be about as follows, judging from the 
way they have withstood the drouth of 
the past two months with us. Purple 
leaved barberry, common _barberry, 
tamarix, Rosa rugosa, Thunberg’s bar- 
berry, Spirea Thunbergii, S. prunifolia 
fl. pl., S, Van Houttei, Japanese flowering 
quince, forsythia, althzea, Deutziacrenata, 
weigelia, bush honeysuckle, snowball, 
syringa, Cornus florida, red barked dog- 
wood, Elzagnus hortensis, Spirea Japon- 
ica, S. opulifolia, Reeve’s spirea, wil- 
low-leaved spirza, pyrus-leaved spirza, 
lilac, Hydrangea paniculata, and cut- 
leaved sumach. C. A. KEFFER. 

Columbia, Mo. 


TRANSPLANTING TREES—TOMATOES. 


To THE EpiIToR OF GARDENING—Sir: 

1. Which is the best time for trans- 
planting trees—fallor spring? I have the 
trees on the ground and they are ever- 
greens (mostly Norway pine and spruce), 
and deciduous forest trees. 

2. What kind of tomato do you think 
best suited to grow for market on da 
sandy soil. 5 ee 

Morris, Ill. 

1. The ‘‘best’’ time is a case of circum- 
stances. In your case transplant the 
deciduous forest trees at once, heading 
them down well when you plant them. 
Don't transplant,the| evergreens now till 
spring, but do itthen just as soon as the 
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frost leaves the ground and the soil is 
mellow enough to be easily worked. 

2. You want a fair-sized, handsome, 
smooth, firm fruit, the color, whether 
purple or brigbt red, depends on the taste 
in your market. The Matchless, and 
Stone tomatoes are beauties for market 
and we like the Volunteer. For home 
use the Ignotum is fine. Light, sandy 
soil well manured is good enough ground 
for tomatoes. 


TRIMMING BYERGREENS. 


How, and at what time of the year, 
would you trim all the evergreens men- 
tioned on another page as hardy in 
northwestern Iowa. Towa. 


After hard winter weather is past and 
before active growth in spring begins. 
The beauty of evergreen trees is their full, 
flowing, natural growth; don’t touch 
them with a shears or knife except to 
regulate that growth, and use your best 
endeavors to preserve the branches to the 
ground. 


THE OLDEST TREES IN THE WoRLD.— 
According to the Journal of Horticulture 
the following list of ages known to have 
been reached by patriarchs of the respec- 
tive kinds is given by Mr. J. Collinson in 
Notes and Queries:—‘‘Elm, 300 years; ivy, 
335 years; maple, 516 vears; larch, 576 
years; orange, 630 years; cypress, 800 
years; olive, 800 years; walnut, 900 years; 
oriental plane, 1000 years; lime, 1100 
years; spruce, 1200 years; oak, 1500 
vears; cedar, 2000 years; yew, .3200 
years. The way in which the ages of 
these trees have been ascertained leaves 
no doubt of its correctness. In some few 
cases the data has been furnished by his- 
torical records and by traditions, but the 
botanical archzologists have a resource 
independent of either, and when carefully 
used infallible. Of all theforms of Nature 
trees alone disclose their ages candidly 
and freelv. 


The World’s Fair. 


NOTES FROM THE FAIR. 


On the Island the hardy grasses, eulalia 
and erianthus are now in plume. There 
are some very fine dahlias in bloom, for 
instance Lady Wimborne, clear rose 
color; Senator, dark amaranth; Alice 
Emily, rich dark crimson; Queen of the 
Belgians, white and flesh; Queen Mab, 
pinkish flesh color, with rosy crimson at 
the base of each petal. Among yellows 
are Goldfinder, Florence, Mrs. Bosten 
and Vice-President. The last has large, 
full compact, bronze vellow flowers 
mottled with dark red. Thedwarf white 
pomoon, Alba Imbricata, is white with 
excellent flowers. 

The other flowers still in bloom are 
globe amaranth, al: ssum, ageratum, bal- 
sam, calendula, cosmos, Golden Fleece 
chrysanthemum, coreopsis, gailliardia, 
Hyvacinthus candicans, pansy, petunia, 
pyrethrum, Drummond phlox, scarlet 
runner, speed well, scabios, Japan anemone 
asters, feverfew, carnation, Japan pink, 
verbena, zinnia and santalia. Zinnia 
Haageana pumila is very fine. 

New York has made a creditable show- 
ing of vegetables and Michigan has a fair 
exhibit, but the display tha: has attracted 
the most attention is the Canadian vege- 
table court in charge of Mr. M. C. Swan- 
son. Inthe centre there is a large table, 
filled with canned goods and pickles. It 
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contains exhibits from Ontario, Quebec, 
Prince Edward's Island, Manitoba, North 
West Territories, British Columbia, New 
Bruns wick and Nova Scotia. From On- 
tario come Prizetaker onions, measuring 
seventeen inches in circumference; red cab- 
bage averaging fifteen pounds each; a 
pumpkin weighing one hundred and forty- 
six pounds; and a mammoth squash ten 
feet in circumference and weighing four 
hundred and eighty-six pounds. Nova 
Scotia now has on thetables one hundred 
and sixty varieties of apples. British 
Columbia shows a fine lot of apples in- 
cluding Baldwin, Ben Davis, Yellow Bell 
flower, R. I. Greening, Spitzenberg, Blue 
Pearmain, Golden Russet, Titooka, Alex- 
ander and Red Beitigheimer. Nextto the 
heaviest apple yet shown at the Fair was 
one, the last named variety, from British 
Columbia that weighed twenty-four and 
one-quartcr ounces, and measured fifteen 
and one-quarter inches in circumference. 

Ontario has so far shown fifty sorts of 
grapes. The prominent varieties are black 
varieties: Early Victor, Florence, Moore’s 
Early, Potter and Monroe. Red varieties: 
Mayer, Salem, Poughkeepsie, and Dela- 
ware. White varieties: Ladv, Kensing- 
ton, Eldorado, and Martha. Jefferson, 
Vergennes and Mary are recommended as 
especially good keepers, chiefly owing to 
their having thick skins. 

The New York state grape exhibit is far 
and away ahead of any other at the Fair 
and receives unbounded admiration. More 
than three hundred varieties have been 
shown. Her showing of apples is excel- 
lent too, two hundred and filty varieties 
being now on the shelves, and with 1100 
plates of grapes, one hundred and fifty 
varieties of pears, and a lot of quinces, 
(the best shown excepting only those 
from San Diego, California). Thereisa 
collection of thirty-six varieties of seed- 
ling grapes from James Moore of Attica. 

Oregon, Idaho, Washington, Colorado, 
Nebraska and Arkansas are gorgeous with 
magnificent looking apples. 
Idaho and Oregon, grown largely on irri- 
gated land, are enormous in size. Iowa, 
too, is brilliant with apples. From the 
northern part of the state Russian varie- 
ties are shown, as Antonooka, Titooka, 
Red Aport, Pointed Pipka, Wolf River, 
Skrushappel and Hibernial. From San 
Diego, California, have come some mapgni- 
ficent orange quinces of a size that aston- 
ishes every body except, of course, the 
Californians. The largest measures seven- 
teen inches in circumference and weighs 
twenty-nine ounces; and the smallest is 
larger than the largest shown by any 
other state. Peaches, limes, shaddocks, 
fresh pomegranates, grapes, Japanese 
persimmons, guavas, orangesand lemons 
also come from there. San Diegois show- 
ing some sun-dried fruit that will form 
part of her display at the coming Mid- 
winter Fair at San Francisco. These in- 
clude peaches in halves, raisins than are 
nearly as plump as grapes, big Kelsey 
Japan plums also in halves, apricots, and 
cured figs of 1893. F. C. SEAVEY. 

Chicago. 


GHRYSANTHEMUM NOTBS FROM THE WORLD'S 
FAIR, OGTOBER 20. 

Excepting the marigolds and single 
dahlias, both of which are uninjured by 
the frosts that ruined the dwarf cannas, 
the only display of bloom is now made 
by the early chrysanthemums. Unfortu- 
nately there are none outside, exceptin 
a few Golden Fleece over on the island, 
the show being confined to the depart- 
ment greenhouse. Mme. F. Bergmann, 
white, was the first to open, and Firenzi 
was the first yellow. Atthe present time 
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there are several good sorts to be seen in 
these two colors, but there are few pinks, 
bronzes and crimsons. Joseph H. ite 
and Jessica are in good condition among 
whites, but there are few flowers of Dom- 
ination, plants of this variety having suf- 
fered severely from the attacks of the tar- 
nished plant bug (Lygus pratensis). 
This insect, which attacks many wild 
plants also, sucks the juices from the ten- 
der growth, particularly the tips of the 
shoots. The injured plant, having lost 
the vigor necessary to produce a flower, 
forms a knotted mass of blind growth 
at the tip of the shoot, this peculiarity 
rors very noticeable. There is no rem- 
edy known. 

Among yellow chrysanthemums in 
bloom is Gloriosum, one of the earliest, 
and a clear golden yellow; Gorgeous, 
very good, deeper than the foregoing; W. 
H. Lincoln, deep yellow; Mrs. J. G. Whill- 
din, sulphur yellow. Among bronzes the 
only one noted was Redondo, very hand- 
some, coppery bronze, reverse of petals 
old gold. Salvator, bright terra cotta, 
flat reflexed flower, was very showy. 
Among pinks Mme. L. Langlois, pink, 
shading to straw color in the center, 
large reflexed flower, was well open. 
Viviand-Morel was only just beginning 
to unclose; a good many plants of this 
sort have suffered severely from some 
root disease, causing them to drop most 
of their leaves. Crimson or other deep 
colored flowers were few at this time. 
Alberic Lunden, a beautiful deep carmine 
Japanese; G. W. Childs, reflexed, crimson; 
John Thorpe, crimson lake; and Mrs. A. 
J. Drexel, crimson, are the only deep col- 
ored chrysanthemums now in bloom. 
Only one of the hairy type is in flower, 
Louis Boehmer, lavender pink; this is 
very much stronger than the white Mrs. 
fol Hardy, but the color is dull and 
livid. 

A number of seedlings are just coming 
into bloom, but most of them are late. 
A white, just opening, has hairy florets; 
it is strong and robust and its develop- 
ment is of interest. 


In one house some fancy shapes are 
noted among the plants; a large speci- 
men of Puritan (flower white, flushed 
lilac) is trained to a fan, after the fashion 
of some of the fruit trees in the French 
exhibit. The fan is about eight feet 
across at the base. Another plant, a 
standard on a stalk about four feet high, 
is trained into umbrella form, while 
another naturally grown bush is trained 
to a flat circular plateau a few inches 
above the pot. A number of the ordinary 
standards are seen, but a majority of the 
plants are simply grown in bush form. 

A new chrysanthemum on exhibition 
this week is Mrs. E. G. Hill, originating 
with E. G. Hill of Richmond, Ind. Itisa 
very large incurved flower, pearly pink in 
color, and flowers very a so that it 
may be bloomed outside. It is a cross 
between Domination and Mrs. Alpheus 
Hardy, both white; in shape it recalls the 
latter, but is without the hairy excres- 
ences distinguishing that variety. It is 
looked upon as a valuable acquisition, 
particularly on account of its earliness. 

It is now decided to hold a mammoth 
chrysanthemum show at the Fair Nov- 
ember 4-14 inclusive, as the Fair will be 
kept open during that month. The 
flower show will be held in the south cur- 
tains of the Horticultural Building and 
is under the auspices of the Chicago Hort- 
icultural Society and the National Chrys- 
anthemum Society. This show will be 
national in its scope and 1s expected to be 
unequalled in extent. The prizes offered 
comprise $6,000 \in money and forty med- 
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MILLA UNIFLORA AS A POT PLANT 


als offered by the exposition. In addi- 
tion to the chrysanthemums, roses, car- 
nations, orchids and decorative arrange- 
ments in cut flowers are to be shown. 


The Greenhouse. 


GREENHOUSE PLANTS IN FLOWER OCT. 20. 


The greenhouse can be made very gay 
for a few weeks with a succession of the 
various early and late flowering chrysan- 
themums. In the collection grown for 
the Executive Mansion the following 
early kinds were noted in bloom. Yellows 
—Col. W. B. Smith, Gloriosum, Source 
d’or and President Hvde, whites—E. D. 
Adams, Mrs. J. Hood Wright, a large 
handsome broad petaled variety, Mrs. De 
Witt Smith and La Purite, crimson—A. 
J. Drexel, the flower of this during sun- 
shine, when viewed from different posi- 
tions changes in color similar in manner 
to changeable silk. Pink—Miss Mamie 
Craig, Bride of Roses, Mrs. M. F. Galla- 
gher, M. Boyer, Eda Prass, and Mrs. J. 
N. Gerard. 

The fragrant olive, Olea fragrans, a 
small plant of this in flower is sufficient 
to scent a large greenhouse. The flowers 
although small and of little beauty are 
very fragrant. Cuttings are somewhat 
difhcult to root, and should be kept ina 
close cool place during that operation. 

HEDYCHIUM CARNEUM, the flesh colored 
{Indian garland flower is not quite so 
showy as some of the earlier flowering 
species, some of which did splendidly here 
out of doors this season. They won't 
thrive unless given plenty water. 

CARISSA SPINARUM is a pretty white 
flowering shrub not often met with. 

HEERIA ROSEA 1s closely allied to our 
native meadow beauty, its flowers being 
similar in shape and color though not 
quite so large. Itisa very rapid grower 
and flowers best with the pots full of 
roots. There is a white flowered form, 


which seems not to be quite so free in 
blooming as the pink one, but both areso 
easily increased and grown that they 
ought to be better known. 

IGHT FLOWERING JASMINE, (Cestrum 
nocturnum) although sweet smelling is 
not very showy. The branches are covered 
with small greenish white flowers. 

Ixora WILLIAMS has had its wood 


well ripened out of doors and is now 
covered with its bright red flowers in 
clusters. 


IsOTOMA LONGIFLORA is a kind of white 
flowered herbaceous lobelia and one of 
the prettiest flowering plants we have at 
the present time, being covered with snow 
white star shaped flowers the size of a 
half dollar. When grown in pots it likes 
rich soil and plenty of it. It is easiest 
raised from seed, the plants bearing an 
abundance of it. The whole plant is con- 
sidered to be very poisonous. 

BEGONIA SAUNDERSII. This 1s probably 
the most profuse blooming begonia in 
cultivation, it has bright red flowers. In 
the bud state they are considered to be 
edible by some. 

The denizens of the orchid house are 
commencing to brighten up a little; the 
tiny Pleione lagenaria or ‘‘Indian crocus’”’ 
is producing a wonderful display of bloom 
considering the size of the.plant, the flow- 
ers expand close to the ground singly or 
in clusters. This species needs rough 
loam, peat and sand to grow in. 

OncipiIuM LANCEANUM Is an orchid that 
is not very particular as to treatment, 
but it has remarkably pretty flowers, 
varying in color to a great extent. Other 
orchids in flower are Angrecum Leonis, 
Lelia Perrin, Lycaste cruenta, a vellow 
flowering species with a powerful aro- 
matic odor, Oncidium varicosum Rogersii, 
O. tigrinum, Cypripedium Weidlichianum, 
C. Pearcei, and C. Spicerianum. The last 
named is a gem, easily grown,, and quite 
inexpensive. We grow our cypripediums 
wholly in swamp moss, and give them 
water when the moss appears the least 
dry. G. W. OLIVER) 


HEATING A SMALL GREBNHOUSE. 


To THE EpITrorR OF GARDENING—Sir: 
Would it be practicable to heat a small 
house 9x12 feet containing about 
900 cubit feet of space with an oil stove, 
the stock to bea variety of plants. Would 
you kindly suggest an economical method 
of heating that would give fair satisfac- 
tion? the house is constructed in the best 
possible manner and protected on two 
sides. READER. 

Illinois. 

We don’t likc an oil stove in a green- 
house, at the same time you may get itto 
answer your purpose perfectly. In glass 
houses, large or small, we try to diffuse 
the heat equally through the building, for 
between keen frost and penetrating wind 
outside the atmosphere just inside from 
the glass is apt to be pretty cold, no 
matter how hot it may be at the stove 
near the middle of the room. If thestove 
becomes hot it injures all the plants 
within reach of its parching breath. 
Escaping gas from it is very injurious to 
vegetation. If youhave light, pine-wood 
shutters—say of tongued and grooved 
stuff five-eight inch thick—made to putup 
on the sides on the outside of the green- 
house in very frosty weather, they would 
lessen the need of hot fire heat. The nicest 
way of all however to heat a little green- 
house is with a base burner hot water 
boiler with hot water pipes. These boilers 
are small, exceedingly easy to care for, 
very economical as regards fuel, and 
healthful and efficient, diffusing the heat 
where it is most needed alongside of 
the glass walls. 


The Window. 


THB ONE-FLOWBRBD MILLA. 


Isn’t it a little beauty? Among all the 
catalogue or book illustrations of it you 
ever saw did you ever see as vivid, full 
and beautiful a picture of it as the one we 
now present? And our illustration is 
from life from a photograph of a pot 
plant taken in the greenhouse at Dosoris 
last winter. 

It is a little bulbous plant named Trt 
teleia uniflora—it used to be called Milla 
uniflora—a native of Buenos Ayres, and 
quite hardy on Long Island. In the flo- 
rists’ catalogues it ranks as one of the 
cheapest of bulbs. As a hardy plant it 
likes good, deep, moistish ground anda 
warm sheltered aspect, in such a spot it 
grows well, blooms like a line of snow, 
and multiplies considerably with us, in 
exposed dryish ground it doesn’t do as 
well. It blossoms in April and Ma;, the 
flowers opening by day and closing at 
night. Although it seems to be perfectly 
hardy here it has a habit of starting to 
grow in fall, and the leaves then made 
are apt to get to get scorched by frost 
with sunshine in winter. While we all 
admit and admire its beauty, however, 
we are equally alive to its strong onion 
oder, but as in thecase of growing onions 
themselves the smell is barely perceptible 
till some part of the plant is bruised. If 
you plant a dozen or twenty bulbsin a 
six-inch pot now and afterwards treat 
them as you would a pot of hyacinths or 
tulips, next March you will propably have 
a nice little specimen plant for your win- 
dow or conservatory like the potful 
shown in onr illustration. 


fi SIGK LEMON TREE. 
To THE Epiror or GARDENING—Sir: 
Ihave \ajlarge lemon_tree of the Sweet 
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Sicily variety, which begins after twenty 
years of service to show signs of decay, 
1s losing its outer branches and the leaves 
are turning yellow around the edges. Can 
any thing be done to restore its vigor? It 
has always been a vigorous tree, fruiting 
freely, often bearing fifty lemons at a 
time, of the finest quality. Last year 
acting under the advice of a Florida 
friend it underwent some root pruning, 
but did not improve under the knife, and 
now is looking badly. iam reluctant to 
to apply the remedy suggested in a late 
issue Of GARDENING for a sick rubber trec, 
I hope you may be able to help me save 
my tree. K.E 

West Virginia. 

We cannot advise you intelligently. 
When the lemon tree was root pruned 
it should also have been hard top pruned 
and repotted into as small a pot as you 
could get the ball of roots into conven- 
iently. If there is any hope of saving it 
now, top prune it severely, water it only 
moderately, and don't apply any ma- 
nurial stimulant of any kind to its roots. 
But it is often better to start with a 
healthy young tree than bother trying to 
recuperate anold dying plant. 


The Vegetable Garden. 


THB VEGETABLE GARDEN. 


It is now time to set about saving our 
vegetables for winter. While it is well to 
leave most kinds in the ground as longas 
the weather 1s mild and there is no danger 
of sharp frost setting in, delay is danger- 
ous, and it is better to be a few days too 
soon than to get caught in the teeth of a 
hard black frost. Here on Long Island 
the first fortnight of November is our 
busiest time for pulling and saving our 
winter crops, in more vigorous parts this 
is done a little earlier, in milder localities, 
a little later. 

GLOBE ARTICHOKES look like mam- 
moth thistle plants. They are not very 
hardy. After we get a sharp black frost 
cut the leaves over about three or four 
inches above ground, then put ashovelful 
of coal ashes or earth right on the top of 
each crown in the form of a hillock to 
shed water. Let this alone till another 
sharp frost comes, then lay an armful of 
tree leaves on top of every crown, anda 
sprinkling of straw litter or sedge on top 
of the leaves to keep them in place for the 
winter. 

JERUSALEM ARTICHOKES are tall sun- 
flower plants with potato-like tuberous 
roots. The tubers ripen late, and unless 
well cared for don’t winter well. We lift 
about half of ours in November or Decem- 
ber and store them in small bulk witha 
little moist earth over them; the rest we 
leave undisturbed in the ground with 
enough leaves or jitter over part of them 
to keep out frost and allow us todig them 
whenever we want toin winter, They 
are very hardy. 


ASPARAGUS,—In the fields the farmers 
let it alone till spring, then the old stalks 
part readily from the crowns and they 
harrow and rake it off and burn it up. 
But in the garden tor neatness sake we 
cut it of now close to the ground and 
clear it away, and topdress the rows or 
beds with a good coating of manure. 

BEANS Of all kinds are pastexcept what 
we have under cover in frames. 

BEETS.—Pull them now and top them, 
but don’t cut the leaves so close as to 
touch the ‘“‘bulb.’’ Lay the beets in a 
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small heap with the leaves over them for 
a few days, to save them from sunshine, 
wind or frost; then store them in the cel- 
lar in asmall bin or soap boxes witha 
little moistish sand or earth over them to 
maintain their plumpness. Big, foggy or 
woody beets are not worth saving except 
for food for the cows. | 

THE CABBAGE FAMILY includes common 
cabbage, savoys, curled kale, brussels 
sprouts, cauliflowers and German kale. 
Common and savoy cabbages are treated 
alike, that is, they are now well-hearted 
and we must lift and store them either in 
a cool corner in the cellaror buried, heads 
down or up as we chose, out of doors in 
the garden, close together ina row, The 
most advanced and cracked heads should 
be used up first, for they won’t keep well, 
and the greenest or mostimmature heads 
retained for latest use. Curled kale will 
stand hard frost, but towards the mid- 
dle or end of this month we liit it, and 
after stripping it of its rougher outer 
leaves heel it in as close together as we 
can pack it in a frame, covering it over 
with d-y leaves, or better still with sashes 
covered over with straw. In this way we 
can get at the kale in winter whenever 
we want to. Brussels sprouts are also 
fairly hardy. In lifting them we pull them 
up, retaining the roots to them well, then 
strip off the coarser outer leaves, and 
plant the sprout plants close together in 
a shed where they can be well ventilated 
in winter, for if kept close they smell bad. 
Those having open, loose, or flabby 
sprouts should be discarded as worthless 
and only those whose stems are well clad 
with hard headed little sprouts retained. 
If we have any hearted cauliflower left we 
can save it for a while by pulling it up 
and stripping off the coarser outside leaves 
then heeling it in in a shed or frame, pro- 
tecting it well from frost and giving ita 
good watering at the root. The German 

ale was sown about the first of Septem- 
ber, and is now nice green stocky plants, 
which we leave out over winter for greens 
in early spring. Capital it is too. 

CaRROTS.—Better get them up at once. 
If they get sharply frosted in the ground 
they dou’t keep well in winter; but if they 
get frosted atter they come out of the 
ground the effect is worse. In lifting and 
storing treat them as described for beets, 
except that they can be stored in larger 
bulk with safety if need be. As we gener- 
ally make two or three sowings of car- 
rots a year, at lifting time these sowings 
should be kept separate, because in cook- 
ing the older roots take longer to boil 
than do the younger ones, and to mix 
them would be to have the carrots cook 
unevenly. 


CELERY.—Although a few degrees of 
frost won’t hurt the tops of celery the 
bleached stalks should not get frozen. 
Attend to the getting up of your beets, 
carrots and turnips first, then lift and 
store your celery, and after that get your 
cabbage buried or under cover. If you 
have only a small quantity of celery leave 
itin the mdge where it is growing, but 
add a little more earth to it, have a 
couple of boards nailed together like an 
inverted V and put it over them to shed 
rain, and over that a good layer of forest 
tree leaves and straw or sedge to keep 
the leaves in place, will keep out many 
degrees of frost. Or vou may lift the celery 
and strip it of suckers and rusty leaves, 
but retain the roots, and heel it in quite 
close in rows, but no two rows touching 
each other, in other trenches, which 
should be dry at the root, and covered 
with boards and earth, and in severe 
weather a heavy mulching of leaves and 
litter over all. But it you have got only 
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a few hundred heads, the nicest way to 
do is to get some common boxes, eighteen 
inches or more deep, in the bottom lay a 
little moist earth, and into these boxes 
fillin the celery plants, the roots in the 
moist sand or earth, and the plants 
standing upright and close together, but 
not jam tight. The box should be open 
ontop. Now place it where it will be 
dark, cool but away from frost, and free 
from damp over head. A cool cellarisa 
good place. If you have morethanenough 
for one box use more boxes. Or you can 


store the celery in a corner of the cellar on 
the floor covering it with earth. 

CHIVEs.—Lift a bunch or two and pot 
or box them, and let them rest till Christ- 
mas; after that if you bring them in where 
it is warm they will start to grow and 
give you chives for soup or salad when- 
ever you want it. 

CoRN SALAD is quite nice when you 
haven’t any lettuces. 

CUCUMBERS in hotbeds should be kept 
quite warm, ventilate a little in sunny 
weather to make the fruit set. Frame 
work after this month doesn’t pay. 

DANDELION.—Rake off the surface dirt 
from the rows and when firm frost setsin 
spread a mulching of loose manure over 
it. If you want the roots for forcing in 
winter, better wait till December and 
then mulch heavily with tree leaves, when 
youcan dig up the roots anytime you 
want to. 

KavLk.—Let the German kale alone for 
awhile yet. We never lift and store Scotch 
kale till towards the end of the month, 
for so long as there is no danger ot its 
being frozen in, it is better outside. 


Lettuces should be covered with 
frames and protected from sharp frost, 
but when not frosty fully exposed. 

Onions.—Look over them some evening 
or wet day to see that they are dry and 
keeping well. Keep them cool. 

PARSLEY out of doors will give you 
enough till December. Better have some 
growing in a shed or light place in cellar 
for winter use. 

PaRsNips.—We lift a lot before sharp 
trost comes in, treating and storing them 
the same as we do carrots, we also let a 
lot stay in the ground till the winter 
breaks up, say in March, when we lift 
them all. They keep well inthis way and 
retain their freshness and flavor better 
than if lifted in fall and stored in a pit. 

RADISHES from-now on can only be had 
in hotbeds or greenhouses. 

RHUBARB.—After the leaves are off and 
frost sects in throw a spadeful of dirt or 
ashes on each crown or a forkfulof litter. 

SALSIFY AND SCORZONERA we treat as 
we do beets. But in topping them don’t 
cutin to the quick, and in storing them 
put them into small heaps only, with a 
little moist earth over them. 

SPINACH.—We have any amount of suc- 
culent using leaves from early September 
sowings. We won't cover it up for some 
weeks yet. 

SguasH.—If vou want to keep it well 
you must keep it warm. Anybody can 
keep squashes till Christmas, but it takes 
warmth to keep them till February or 
March, and they must bekept warm from 
the beginning. 

Turnips,—Ounur finest vellow and white 
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SHELDON PEARS 


turnips are from early August sowings; 
we never save any turnips in winter that 
are over four inches in diameter. Pull, 
top and save them as described for car- 
rots. Ruta bagas are much hardier than 
white turnips. They keep well in a bar- 
rel in the cellar. 


MILDEW ON GREENHOUSE LETTUGES. 


To THE EpITOR OF GARDENING—Sir: 
{ have been troubled with mildew on let- 
tuces for the last twoseasons. The trou- 
ble always commenced in the greenhouse, 
and the plants would be affected, and the 
ones I used to put in hotbeds and cold 
frames have also been troubled with the 
mildew a good deal. What can Ido not 
to have it another season? Iam quite 
anxious about them, as I have a good 
trade all winter and spring for lettuces. 

New York. fe: Oe 


Mildew is caused by a stagnant stuffy 
atmosphere, dampness in the air, im- 
proper ventilation, shade under glass, or 
too much coddling. At this time of year 
ventilate your pits or greenhouses day 
and night in warmish weather, but shut 
up from frost; in wet weather ventilate a 
little, turning on a gentle artificial heat 
at the same time. The ground should be 
rich aid moist, and the surface of it be- 
tween the plants should be kept freely 
stirred to dry it and lessen any tendency 
to mildew from surface damp. Have fresh 
unaffected young plants to start with. In 
winter a temperature of 50° to 55° will 
be good for lettuces. Grow them under 
clear glass, and the nearer your benches 
are to the glass the better heads your let- 
tuces will be likely to make. 


FORGING ASPARAGUS AND VIOLETS. 


To THE EpDITOR OF GARDENING—Sir: 
1. Is any asparagus forced in the win- 
ter for the market in New York, and if so 
how is it done? 
2. What is the best construction for a 
house to force violets for the market? 
Katonah, N. Y. O.O.R. 
1. A moderate quantity of asparagus 
is forced for the New York market in win- 
ter, and if it is good it finds a fair sale. 
But as asparagus is one of our earliest 


vegetables to start to grow in spring, 
and it carries well and is easily shipped, 
large quantities of it are now grown in 
Florida for shipment to the north, thus 
rendering forced ‘‘grass”’ after the middle 
of February unprofitable. For forcing it 
is grown, planted shallow, in long rows. 
In November and when it is three to four 
years old these rows are laid bare right 
and left witha plow, then the roots are 
plowed out att at once placed in the 
forcing bed or stored in a shed or undera 
covering ot leaves or litter, so that they 
can be got at readily whenever wanted 
in winter. Asparagusis very sensitive to 
heat and can be started into growthina 
60° or 70° temperature very readily, and 
may be grown either on or under the 
benches in the greenhouse or in heated 
pits or hotbeds out of doors. 

2. Small span-roofed pits with a bench 
along each side and a pathway in the 
middle; or a south-facing, lean-to small 
greenhouse, or a narrow hip-roofed green- 
house with a bed in front, then the path, 
and then a bed on other side of pathway, 
but raised a foot above the level of the 
front bed. Have convenience for heating 
these greenhouses, so as to easily main- 
tain a minimum night temperature of 45° 
to 50° in winter. 


The Fruit Garden. 


SHELDON PEARS. 


We have been using Sheldon pears since 
the latter part of September and hope to 
have them till into November. What a 
splendid pear it is! so melting, so juicy 
and so sweet, and it is an excellent fruit, 
either for dessert or stewing. The pears 
are medium to large and roundish, and 
the skin is covered with thin light russet. 
We consider the Sheldon one of the finest 
pears grown so far as quality of fruit is 
concerned. The tree has also the merit of 
being a capital grower, clean, vigorous 
and heathy. and with usasure and heavy 
cropper vear after year, and that too on 
sandy land. But the trees shouid be 
standards, that is, grafted on pear stocks 
and not on quince. Our illustration is 
engraved from a dish of Dosoris grown 
Sheldons. 
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Mushrooms. 


SUGGBEDED IN GROWING MUSHROOMS. 

To THE EpIToR OF GARDENING—Sir: 
I was very successful, in a small way 
last winter, following the instructions 
given in your book as near as possible. I 
commenced in January during the blizzard 
weather, built a one bench lean-to green- 
house twenty-one feet long. This gave 
me a bed for mushrooms two and one- 
half by twenty-one feet under the bench. 
I commenced with frozen soiland manure, 
and in April and May had all the mush- 
rooms I cared to eat. F. A. W. 

Bath, N. Y., September 19, 1893. 


THE NEW MUSHROOM. 

To THE EDITOR OF GARDENING—Sir: 
I think I have the new mushroom grow- 
ing in my yard. It came up this spring, 
but this fall it came in larger quantities. 
They grew in a cluster and seemed to 
all come at once, and were the size of a 
saucer. They grew near a soil pile and 
answer the description of the subrufescens 
given in number 8, volume 1, of GARDEN- 
ING. They are very delicious and weigh 
heavy. I would like to know how to 
procure the spawn from there in order to 
preserve them so they will multiply for 
the next season’s use. ng H. 

Davenport, Iowa. 

Mushroom spawn is the true mushroom 
plant and consists of fine whitish mould 
o1 threads that run in the earth or man- 
ure. If kept dry and under suitable con- 
ditions the spawn will retain its vitality 
for months, or, in fact, for years. What 
we know as mushroonis is equivalent to 
the inflorescence or fruit of the mushroom 
plant. Fork up a lot of the white mould 
or thread like spawn with the earth or 
leaf soil attached to it and keep it dry 
over winter and at a temperature of over 
32°, but under 50°, then next spring pre- 
pare a bed and plant the spawn in it. 


THE NEw MUSHROOM coming in in 
crops as Mr. Daniels says, page 45, is as 
peculiar to it in its wild state as in its 
cultivated condition, and thesame is true 
of the watering. We get the finest mush- 
rooms and the biggest crops of them im- 
mediately after a rain. hey have come 
2 in a wild state this year in the same 
places where they occurred last year. 

“THE NEw MusHrooM was splendid 
with me this summer in my melon 
frames,’’ said Mr. Boulon of Sea Cliffe 
when he was here the otherday. ‘In the 
greenhouse it didn’t bear so well as it did 
a year ago.” 

ANOTHER NEW MusHROOM. We dis- 
covered another new one this fall. It was 
pata: among the grass in the neigh- 

orhood of some young evergreens. The 
cap was milk white, and the gills white 
fading to very faintbrown. Wegathered 
and sent specimens to Prof. Peck for 
identification, but unfortunately he was 
absent for a while at that time, and did 
not see it in good condition. We think it 
is only a variety of Agaricus campestris 
and not a new species. At anyrate we do 
not believe it would ever become popular, 
or be worth cultivating. 


Miscellaneous. 


THE PROPER PRONUNGIATION OF GLADIOLUS, 

To THE EpITor OF GARDENING—Sir: 
In the last number of GARDENING you say 
that gladiolus should be accented on the 
first syl'able}) What is-your authority for 
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this? Webster says the accent should be 

on the second syllable. So does Worcester. 

So does the Century Dictionary. We 

must continue to say gladi’olus till you 

justify your opinion. W. A. R. 
hicago. 

At the annual convention of the Society 
ot American Florists held at St. Louis, 
last August, the Committee on Nomen- 
clature (Professor William Trelease, 
Director of the Missouri Botanical Gar- 
den, chairman) recommended “Nichol- 
son’s Dictionary, compiled at Kew, under 
the influence of the work of Bentham, 
Hooker, Baker and Masters, is the best 


available standard for the naming of 


ornamental species and varieties, and 
your committee would recommend that 
it be accepted for the present as the 
standard for this Society.’”?’ And now we 


turn to the ‘‘Pronouncing Dictionary of 


the ordinal, generic, and specific names 
givenin this work,”’ and find 

Glad’-i-ol-us. This word used to be pro- 
nounced Glad-i-o’-Jus; lately the ‘‘fashion- 
able’’ pronunciation has been Glad-/’-ol-us, 
which is quite as incorrect as the former. 
Glad’-i-ol-us is the Latin name used by 
Pliny, and is a regularly formed diminu- 
tive from gladius (a sword). 


HARD 
TIMES 


affect the seed business as much as any 
other. We haveimported this year enor- 
mous quantities of the choicest 


Winter and Spring Flowering 


Bulbs B 


to meet our usual demand. A large surplus 
must be disposed of at a sacrifice. 


READ OUR BARGAIN OFFERS! 


Roman Hyacinths, bloom by Xmas, 3 for 10¢ 
Bermuda Lilies, for Easter, 3 for 45¢ by mail, 50c 
Candidum Lilies, hardy, white, 3 for 15¢ 18¢ 
Daffodils, double yellow, 12 for 25c ‘* 30c 
Tulips, go rgeous mixture, 12 for 25c ‘‘ 30c 
Hyacinths, all colors, 12 forsoc “ 60c 
Freesias, sure to bloom, 12 for 30c ‘* 30c 
Paper White Narcissus, 3 for 6c ** 10c 


The above entire list of 60 


SPECIA * desirable Bulbs for only 


$1.95 at our store or $2.20 delivered; also com- 
plete and handsomely illustrated catalogue. 


VAUGHAN’S SEED STORE, 


NEW YORK: CHICAGO: 
26 Barclay Street. 88 State Street. 


Fall Bulbs, ‘orcs, 


Of choicest quality for Leper lot a qrowing 
indoors, such as: Hyac aie 
Narcissus, Iris, Snéwirene Seale lies, ae, 
etc.; a full line contained in our Special Bulb 
List also directions how to grow, and other items 
of interest. 


Address R6lker’s Horticultural Depot, 
138 West 24th Street, New York. 


CANNAS_> 


Mme. Crozy, Star of ’or 
Send for Cata- 


and all the sean sorts. 
LOBE. «2 


PROBST BROS. FLORAL CO., 
1017 Broadway, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


WATER LILIES, 414 cotoks. 


Palms, Ferns, Orchids, Etc. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 
BENJ GREY, Malden, Mass... . 
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HOW TO GROW CUT FLOWERS. 


A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON 
THE CULTIVATION OF THE ROSE, 


And Other Flowering Plants for Cut Flowers, sent to any address 


upon receipt of $2.00. 


M. A. HUNT, Terre Haute, Ind. 


Headquarters for Water Lilies. —«_ 
- « SEED, TUBERS AND PLANTS. .°. . 


Embracing all the new and choicest varieties Hardy and Tropical in aon: 
Awarded Six Medals at World’s Fair—the highest number of awards for aquatics. 
Illustrated descriptive Catalogue free on application. 


AutumnPlanting 


For imperative reasons in favor 
of Autumn planting of Deciduous 
Trees and Shrubs and Rhodo- 
dendrons and for catalogues, ap- 


ply to 
Parsons& SonsCo. 


LIMITED, 


era in Stamps 


Flushing, New York. 
Doe Cash sent to 
8 will bring you by 


HYAGIN TTS, sei cee ses 


named Dutch Hyacinths, single or double, your 
choice, 1 red, 1 white. 1 blue, suitable for pots or glasses; 
or 6 finest taeed Tulips, 1 scarlet, 1 pink. 1 white. 1 
striped red and yellow, | pure yellow, 1 violet. and Ely's 
Fall Bulb Cata'ogue, which alone is well worth a 

uarter to all lovers of flowers. These bulbs are all of 

rst size and ge A poe eee to show you the stock 
we sell. REST ELY & CO., 

SEED GROW Ets rete IMPORTERS OF BULBS. 


P. O. Box 1176. 024 Market st., Phila. Pa. 


Over 1,000 varieties of 
Cacti. Also 500 sorts of rare 


CACTI bulbs that cannot be had 


e cande e elsewhere. Send for illus- 


trated catalogues. 10 cacti 

BU LBS $1; 100 bulbs $1. Book on 
cacti, 116 pages, 180 cuts, 10c. 

A. BLANC & CO., Philadelphia. 


ASPARAGUS ROOTS. La t 
35333s333 5-4 cue tere 


Elmira and Columbian White. Write for 
wants to I. & J. L. LEONARD, 
- lona, Gloucester Co., N.) J, 


WM. TRICKER, Dongan Hills, N. Y. 


Superb Pansies. 


My “RAINBOW MIXTURE" is a combina- 
tion of the very best strains in existence, 
and cannot fail to give satisfaction. Stocky 
young plants $1.00 per 100, tree by mail. 


GEORGE CREIGHTON, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


For ATIATEURS. 


Well established, free-flowering. easy to grow in 
a temperature where a geranium or fuchsia will 
thrive. Cultural directions sent with each order 
if requested. Send for catalogue. 


WIi. MATHEWS, Utica, N. Y. 


Ty DREER’S 


Plants Bulbs and Requisites 


They are the Best at the 
Lowest Prices. Catalogue 
full of garder topics mailed 


Henry A. Dreer, 
714 Chestnut St. Phila.. 


HEALTH, COMFORT, Beary 
WEL Lu REPT NY connected wi 
AN URAL TEETH 


PERFECT: * DENTIFRICE. 


htens, beautifies & saves 
ures soft and bleed- 
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Chicago Mothers | 


open! Cret taoonor mess ag Outfits from us 
last season. We will sejl 10.000 outside of Chicago 
- through our Mail Order 
ttment. The suits 
of these outfits are the 
very best that can be 
made. They are double 
seated, they are extra 
seamed, they have the 
“can’t come off’’ but- 
7 tons. Our standing of- 
fer is, ifa boy rips one 
he a new suit free. 
With each gos Shige an 
extra pants, a 
hat to match: 2aue two 
cavy 


pairs of extra hea 
ribbed, fast bi black stock- 
ings or bicycle hose. 
THE WONDER PART IS 
THE PRICE, §5.CO. 


In ordering give sizes of 


Sam ples of cloth sent. 
hat and stockings. Include 50 cents for mailing 
charges. 


Request at same time our new Fall and Winter 
shopping list. You'll quickly see how much 
money we can save you on all sorts of Dry Goods. 


Address 


Schlesinger & [layer, 
SSB CHICAGO. 
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We furnish the 


ENTIRE WOOD WORK 


for any kind of a structure from a small 
affair of sash, to a pretentious Green- 
house or Conservatory. 


A BLUE PRINT of our ‘‘Gem’’ Port- 
able House will be mailed upon appli- 
cation. 


Lockland aniber Co., 
LOCKLAND, OHIO. 


GREENHOUSE = 
HEATERS, 


Wrought Iron Boilers Only. 


THE FLAT TOP TYPE. 


Devine Boiler Works, 
Office 189 State St., CHICAGO, U. S. Ae 


GARDENING. 


HITCHINGS & CO... 


Established 1844. 


Horticultural Architecture? Building, 


CREENOUre HEATING AND VENTILATING. 
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IRON-FRAME CONSTRUCTION. 


Greenhouses, Graperies, Palm Houses, etc., Erected Complete. 
Plans and Estimates of Cost furnished on application. Send four cents postage for Illustrated Catalogue. 


HITCHINGS & CO., 233 Mercer St., New York. 


When writing mention Gardening. 


H. [1. HOOKER COPIPANY, 
57 and 59 West Randolph Street, CHICAGO, 


NATURAL GAS MADE GLASS —= 
FOR GREENHOUSES. 


Announcement to Ba heed npr oer y 


We seore te announce the diseolution of the firm of Si 
he ou BEACUSE POTTERY Cu., which wil 


Write for latest prices. r r r A 


o lead out the best and most serviceable flower 
our intention to ! 

hat we can supp! 
Send for price list an 


SYRACUSE POTTERY CO., Office 403 N. Salina St., SYRACUSE, N.Y. | 


Write for a Copy of 
the ‘‘Illustrator,’’ 


J. MANZ & CO. 


183, 185, 187 lonroe Street, 
. . CHICAGO. 


A monthly journal issued by 
the largest engraving house 
in the United States. 


CYPRESS 


SASH 


Engraving by all Processes. __—, 


STANDARD VENTILATING MACHINERY 


Ta>N OZ—4PC—IAZM< OZ> om Hor 
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RECEIVED 
JOHN C. MONINGER, BEST 
297 Hawthorne Ave., mh 
CHICAGO, ILL. | FOUR 
| YEARS. 
‘ : Opens sash 
Greenhouse Heating same height 
at far end. 
AND VENTILATING. Catalogues 
Free. 


Superior Hot Water Boilers, 


John A. Scollay, 


2 74 & 76 Myrtle Av. Brooklyn, N.Y. 
§@ Send for Catalogue. 


WANTED —Salesmen; good pay for honest 
workers. Beginners taught; 900 new outfits 
just ready—cost 4 years’ time and thousands of 
dollars, but worth all they cost—the finest 
ever used. We sell direct through our own 
salesmen. No middle-men. No Tree Dealers. 
STARK BROS. NURSERIES AND ORCHARDS CO., 
Rockport, Ills 


E. HIPPARD, 


Standard Flower Pots. 


PRICE LIST. 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO. 


2 inch per 1000, $ 3.25 6 inch per 100, $ 2.20 
214 ae 3.50 7 i) a) 3.50 
Zhe a ** 4.00 8 a) ‘es 5.00 
3 ee 5.00 9 hy = 7. 
3% 7.5 WW * ve 10.00 
4 %.00 11“ * 15.00 
5 13. 20.04 


" so «(12 
Terns: Cash. f. 0. b. baiee: Abdiess 
HILFINGER BROS. POTTERY, Fort Edward, N. Y. 


August Rolker & Sons, 136 & 138 W. 24th St... New York 
City,Agents for New York and vicinity. 


When writing mention Gardening. 
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HOME. In the home a Conover Pianois a pre- 


cious possession and aconstant joy. 


S [ UDIO. Teachers find the Conover Pianos 


the most satisfactory for Tome, Touch, and 


Durability. Pn SS 


CO N CER | @ The Conover Pianos meet all 


the requirements of the most Exacting Con- 
cert ArtistS. © + © + 5 # «© + | 


CHICAGO COTTAGE ORGAN COMPANY. 


Sole Factors. 


The Largest Dealers in Pianos and Organs in the World. 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL WAREROOMS: 


215 Wabash Avenue, (SECOND_FLOOR) CHICAGO. 


LORD & BURNHAM CO., Standard Flower Pots. 
Horticultural Architects ¢® Builders, _Ssschiyansaommasnme 


STEAM AND HOT WATER HEATING ENGINEERS. plays he? ey eh 
° 6 Plans and estimates furnished on application. . . . . . ready to supply goods in unlimited quantities and of 
perior qua 


su 7 We also manufacture a complete 

assortment of Fancy Earthenware, comp ing 

er Hanging Pots. Table Pots, Jardinieres, 
etc., to which we invite attention. 


Catalogues and price-lists furnished on application. 


2, _ A. H. HEWS & CO., 
ae North Cambridge, Mass. 


When writing mention Gardening. 
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LORD & BURNHAM CO.., "Estab. over Half a Century. ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


PLEASE mention GARDENING when writ- 


Mention GARDENING. Irvington-on=Hudson, N. ¥. ing to advertisers. 
We hold the General Depot for 


/Neponset Paper Flower Pots, “sss F. W. BIRD & so, 


from their Celebrated Neponset Water Proof Fabrics. 


These pots have proved quite successful for growing Hyacinths, Tulips and Narcissus indoors. They retain moisture 
better than the earthen pots and are a safe-guard against any neglect in watering. Plunged in damp cocoanut fibre dur- 
ing the rooting period, they come out clean and strong when the bulbs have to be brought to light. They are pleasant to 
handle, do not break and can be shipped for little money by express or mail, as their weight is but trifling. Eve dealer 
should have these for sale. Every household should keep a little assortment ready fora moment's use. They nest 
closely. 100 pots weigh: 4-in, about 8 tbs.; 6-in. about 10 ibs.; 6-In. sbout 15 ibs., 

And Cost: 8 .60 8 .90 $1.50 express extra. 
One Dozen sent by mail for 22 .40 60 Postage paid. 
Cocoanut Fibre, price per bushel, 81.00. Sheep Manure, dry and pulverized; an excellent fertilizer. per 100 1b. bag, $8.50. 


August Rolker & Sons, New York. 


Importers and Dealers in Choice Reliable Flower Seeds and Bulbs. P. O. Station EB. 
Warehouses: 136 and 138 West 24th Street. 
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PROTECTING PLANTS IN 


WINTER PROTECTION. 


Winter protection of plants (illus)... eee 67 

Winter protection of trees (2 illus)................c cece cues 68 
THE GREENHOUSE. 

Greenhouse plants in bloom Nov. 5...................006 68 
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FOTCiie lily OF TNE WANE. sivsscvccceneciecssscuscciaicenian ses 69 

"EE DECOR OSE ds isivigctennsakcsetagtintstakicceneue 69 
THE WINDOW. 

A night DIOOMING CACtUS didi diiciesicdeiscsssasacseescoasis> 70 

Pi DENGSOME BIO KRIE icons iassdcccdviccciscéenvnsxeraapceanabiee 70 
THE WORLD’S FAIR. 

WE OTM 8 ERIC MOUS iiteitebuaardeenu seh ean 70 

The World’s Fair chrysanthemum show................. 70 
TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Ornamental fruited shrubs Nov. 3...............c:00c0eee 71 

Notes on trees and. SHYVODS i sscssicisccssindicsscsdssiccessees 72 

The three paniculata hydrangeas....................::.000 72 


Norway Spruce and arbor vite failing.................... 72 
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Newport Nursery Co. 


INCORPORATED.) 
New and rare ornametal plants, imported 
and home-grown a Specialty. A full 
stock of herbaceous plants, vines and 
CHIMDETS.. << « 4 « 
50,000 Japan Roses, Rosa Rugosa. 
10,000 Japanlvy, Ampelopsis Veitchii. 
50,000 California Privet. 
Also a large stock of shrubs and trees of 


every description. Correspondence in- 
vited. Address 


Newport Nursery Co. 
NEWPORT, R. I. 


Rhododendrons. 


] am the largest importer of Rhododen- 
drons and Hardy Azaleas in America, 
and can supply the best stock in the 
market at lower prices than can be 
obtained elsewhere. 

Prices and quality guaranteed.~ PRicr List FRED. 


J. Wilkinson Elliott, 
Landscape Architect, 
PITTSBURG, PA. 


ONE MILLION * «* + 


Trees, Shrubs, decorative herbaceous 
plants, etc. for landscape gardeners, 
parks, cemeteries and private gardens. 


Catalogues Free. PricesLow. .. . 
B. M. WATSON, 


Old Colony Nurseries, PLYMOUTH, MASS. 


: 
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| 
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HARRISIT LILTES. mm 


Started in pots, nicely set with bud, ready for HOLIDAY BLOOM1. They are in 
first-class condition. and can be shipped by express successtully. They will be far 
better and cheaper than cut flowers purchased at that time, if you keep well water d 
in a temperature of 65° to 70°. We will deliver them by express, charges prepaid, 
for $1.25 each, two for $2.25, three for $3.00. 


me ©. B. WHITNALL & CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 
For Spring 


NEW, RARE and 
Fall Bulbs, “towerts, | Beautiful Plants. SZ 


indoors, such as: Hyacinths. Tulips. Crocus, A large collection of rare hothouse and green- 
Narcissus. Iris, Snowdrops, Squills. Lilles, ete., house plants, carefully grown, at low rates. 


te.§ full t d | Special Bulb 
FiGi alse Uireetons how te xrow:and oiueritens | RARE AND BEAUTIFUL EVERGREENS, 


ofinterest. . ... 
Address Rélker’s Horticultural Depot, | ORCHIDS A very extensive stock: Hast Indian, 


138 West 24th Street, New York. PAEZONIES—A large collection of the finest in cul- 


aE 2 hoa eEea a ae tivation. Hardy Perennials, Phloxes, Japan- 
ORNASIENTAL TREES ese Iris, Roses, Clematis, ete. New and Stand- 
and SHRUBS .. . 


ard Fruits, etc. 
IN GREAT VARIETY. 


4&5~Catalogues on application. 
JOHN SAUL, Washington, D. C. 
Specimen Plants for Lawns and Cem- 
eteries. Send for Catalogue. 


BLOOMINGTON (Phoenix) NURSERY. .. . 
600 Ac 
SAMUEL C. MOON, 


res irteen Greenhouses. 
Trees Plants 

Morrisville, Bucks Co., Pa. Ww 
Hardy Trees, Shrubs, 


e offer a large and fine stock of every description 
of Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, 
Roses, Vines, Small Fruits, Hedge Plants, 
Fruit and Forest Tree Seedlings. Priced 
Catalogue mailed ‘ree. Established 1852. 


Evergreens, np 
HARDY HERBACEOUS FLOWERS 


The finest genera! assortment of Hardy Orna- 
mental Plants in America. Four Catalogues 
(228 pages. illustrated) free on application. 
Send your list of needs for rates. 


THE READING NURSERY, 
JACOB W. MANNING, Prop. READING, MASS. 
Young bearing orange grove and 
For Sale. choicest aRad, lose to railroad 


center; cheap; terms to suit. Must be sold. 
Address BOX 27, ARCHER, FLA: 


PHOENIX NURSERY COMPANY, 
(Suc. to Sidney Tuttle & Co.) Bloomington, Il. 

- HEADQUARTERS FOR . 
WATER LILIES, S69, TUBERS 
9 and PLANTS. 
Embracing all the new and choicest varieties 
Hardy and Tropical in cultivation. Awarded 
Six Medals at World's Fair—the highest num- 
ber of awards for aquatics. Illustrated de- 

scriptive catalogue free on application. 


WI: TRIGKER, DONGAN HILLS, | 
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WILLIAM FALCONER, Editor. 


PUBLISHED THE IST AND 15TH OF EACH MONTH 
— BY — 
THE GARDENING COMPANY, 
Monon Building, CHICAGO. 


Subscription Price, 31.00a Year—% Numbers. Adver- 
tising rates on application. 


Entered at Chicago postoffice as second-class matter. 
Copyright, 18%, by The Gardening Co. 

All communications relating to subscriptions. adver- 
tleements and other business matters should be 
addressed to The Gardening Com y. Monon Bultld- 
ing. Chicago. and all matters pertaining fo shag bate 


as ogee py of the paper should be ad the 
tor of GARDENING. Glen Cove, N. Y. 


Winter Protection. 


WINTER PROTECTION OF SHRUBS. 


Our illustration on the front page is en- 
graved from a photograph taken at Do- 
soris last winter as the snow was leaving 
the ground. It shows an exposed north- 
west corner in one of the tree plantations. 
The tree at the out edge onthe right hand 
side is Retinospora obtusa nana, and 
next to it at the end of the fence is Cun- 
ninghamia sinensis, for whose special 
benefit the fence was put up. The pe- 
culiar wedge-shaped evergreen in front of 
the fence is Podocarpus Japonicus, and 
the evergreen at the left 1s ARetinospora 
obtusa gracilis. Inside the barrels is a 
cut-in specimen of Acacia Nemu, re- 
sembling A. Julibrissin of the South. It 
grows tine, but as it isn’t quite hardy 
here, after it loses its leaves we cut in the 
branches considerably, and tie it all up 
close together, then mulch the ground 
with leaves having a scattering ofstrawy 
litter over them to keep them in place; 
now set a barrel without either head or 
bottom over the tied-in plant, and fill it 
up with dried leaves, on top of that 
barrel, set another one open end down 
and bottom or closed end on top. A little 
straw around the top edge of the lower 
barrel helps to bind the upper one which 
fits mto it; and the closed top on the 
upper barrel keeps the packing inside the 
barrels quite dry. Air holes are cut in 
the south-facing sides of the barrels as 
for potatoes. And the barrels are held 
tight in place by being tied between two 
long, strong, deep-driven stakes. This 
acacia has been treated in this way for 
several years, and always with perfect 
success. The fence isa temporary affair 
made up of old waste boards ten to 
thirteen feet long, and is well braced on 
both sides; it runs from a group of hardy 
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CHICAGO, 


evergreens at the right to in front of a 


heavy Nordman’s fir at the left, and was 
erected to break the northwest winds 
that otherwise would sweep through 
that gap and cut most every evergreen 
in their path, 


PROTBGTING PLANTS IN WINTBR. 


Most of‘our garden plants are perfectly 
hardy and need no artificial winter pro- 
tection whatever, others, while they 
might get along all right without it are 
benefited by it, and in the case of some 
plants it is necessary. 


Be particular to protect your plants 
and gardens in general from cold wind- 
swept exposures as the north and north- 
west; if this shelter is not provided by 
natural means, as undulated land, timber 
belts, or contiguous buildings it should 
be given by close fences or hedges. The 
intensity of the cold for a short period 
does not hurt plants as much aslongcon- 
tinuity of cold weather. As plants suffer 
much more from severe cold in late winter 
and early spring than they do in fall or 
early winter, we should prepare our 
plants for winter by avoiding anything 
like coddling them in the early part of the 
season. 


THERE ARE TWO Ways of protecting 
outdoor plants it winter, namely, pro- 
tecting the roots and protecting the tops. 
All tender plants should have their roots 
protected trom severe and long-lasting 
cold, and this is done by mulching, and 
many plants, like shrubs and vines, are 
also benefited by having their bodies and 
branches protected from piercing winds 


and from warm sunshine in frosty 

weather. 

DIFFERENT KINDS OF PROTECTING MA- 
TERIAL. 


We have got to use such materials as 
we can procure handily. For protecting 
the roots and crowns of plants in the 
ground, dry forest tree leaves, manure, 
straw, dry fern, sedge and the like are 
used, spread as a mulch over the ground; 
indeed inellow earth, well rotted muck, 
and coal ashes also make useful mulch- 
ings. In fact, in clay lands especially, a 
mulching of chaffy or littery manure is 
very useful not only as a_ protection 
against frost, but also from heaving the 
plants out of the ground in winter. ° 

TREE LEAVES.—We don’t use the soft, 
sappy, quick rotting, early fallen leaves 
like those of maples and catalpas; for 
protecting plants we depend on oak 
leaves, as they last longer, and keep more 
open and dry in winter than do those of 
most other trees. We gather and apply 
them when they are moderately dry. We 
place them thickly about our hollyhock, 
foxglove, sweet william and other barely 
hardy plants, scattering a little sedge or 
straw over them to keep them in place, 
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but a little dirt scattered over them will 
also answer. We likewise mulch our 
rhododendron and azalea beds with them. 
We don’t use them for rose beds because 
of the trouble in clearing them off in the 
spring, and we find littery manure just as 
good. Dry oak leaves are a capital thing 
to lay over parsnip, oyster plant, horse 
radish and rhubarb beds, to exclude the 
frost and let us get at the rootsin winter; 
and we have very little that is better for 
banking around the cellar, root hou-e, or 
other building to keep out the cold. 


STRAW, HAY, SEDGE, ETC.—A scattering 
of straw over low growing plants like 
spinach or strawberries would make an 
excellent protection were it not for its 
attraction to field mice, which are exceed- 
ingly destructive to all manner of plants 
in winter. The rank straw shaken out of 
horse manure, however, is far better than 
clean straw, and much less infested by 
mice. Any coarse sedge, grass or fern cut 
along ditch sides or meadows makes cap- 
ital winter covering. The salt meadow 
hay got near the coast makes capital 
winter protection, and it has the ad- 
vantage of carrying no seeds that will 
germinate in the garden and add to the 
crop of weeds. Seaside sedge—hereabout 
called “‘thatch’’—is even better than salt 
hay, for it is much coarser and heavier, 
but because of its openness it duces not 
exclude frost so well; at the same time it 
saves the plants from searing winds, sud- 
den freezing and thawing, and heaving 
by frost, and nothing is better for keeping 
forest tree leaves in place. 


MANURE.—This should be of two kinds, 
namely littery manurelike that fresh from 
horse stables, and well rotted manure, 
and each has its own use. The rotted 
manure should be well broken up and 
free, and without any wet clods or pasty 
mass as we often have in cow manure, 
and it should be spread on the ground 
about as thick as for a heavy dressing on 
land for plowing or digging, or say two 
to three inches deep. Spread in this way 
Over one’s herbaceous plant beds or rose 
beds it is excellent, saving the crowns of 
the perennials from winter changes of 
temperature, also from heaving. As a 
top dressing on grass it may be used 
lighter. Littery manure may be used 
freely in rose beds, or to cover late bulbs, 
or spread on the perennial plant border 
between the plants. Wherever vou use it 
don’t crowd it up against the stems of 
plants as of roses, rather keep it away 
from them; nor let it lay thickly on ever- 
green foliage as ou strawberries, spread 
it so that while the strawy material may 
cover the foliage the finer parts may drop 
between the plants. 

EVERGREEN BRANCHES make a capital 
winter protection, and are used in many 
ways. We make fence-like wind-breaks 
of them, and we lay jthém on the ground 
to ‘save the little ‘plants as a mulch 
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would. For dwarf evergreen choice 
shrubs like heaths, pitfe, spruce, or fir 
boughs laid over them not only protects 
them from wind, sunshine and keen frost, 
but they gather and hold the snow when 
it comes, and snow is one of the best pro- 
tecting materials tn nature. Where we 
have somewhat tender rhododendrons, 
yews, retinosporas or other shrubs, a 
skeleton frame can be set around and 
over them and covered with evergreen 
branches asa protection against winter. 
For bulb beds we have nothing better; 
but we must watch to take them off in 
time, and a little at a time in spring. 


EARTH OR ASHES So far as their use or 
method of application is concerned, are 
about the same. Let us take earth for 
example: Any plants that don’t rise 
above the ground in winter, such as 
montbretias, clematis crowns, and the 
like may be hilled over with earth and 
safely protected; and when it comes to 
raspberry, blackberry, and grape vine 
plants that aren't quite hardy and need 
protection, laying them down on the 
ground and burying them with earth is 
the best way to protect them. Even fig 
trees of considerable size we bend down 
to the ground and peg them there, then 
cover them over with earth for the 
winter, and they keep splendidly in this 
way. Root crops of most all kinds keep 
excellently when covered with earth; and, 
out of doors, thereis no better covering 
we can give to hearted cabbage than 
plain earth. 


WOODEN BOARDS come tn very handy in 
protecting plants in winter. Make wind- 
break fences of them to protect your 
garden against the piercing blasts; build 
box-like structures of them over your 
more tender roses, rhododendrons and 
other evergreens; nail a few overlap fash- 
ion to ward off the rains from your stored 
celery in the ridges; or make shutters of 
them to put over the mats or other pro- 
tecting material you have on your frames 
to keep it dry and more frost proof. And 
old boxes or barrels set open mouth down 
over many a choice plant or root may 
save its life in winter. 


WINTER PROTECTION OF TREBS. 


This illustration, also engraved from a 
photograph taken at Dosoris last Decem- 
ber, shows how we protect medium-sized 
barely hardy evergreen trees in winter. 


The two trees shown as protected in this» 


way are deodars. The specimen at the 
left is protected all around except on the 
south side by an enclosure of cut reeds of 
Arundo Donax. A light, 3-barred tence- 
like enclosure is first set around the tree, 
then the reeds are set erect, one deep, and 
close together, and held in place by three 
strips of wood on the outside tied in posi- 
tion with marline. This makes a capital 
windbreak. The whole frame is then well 
braced. The other protection on the right 
hand side is gotten up in much the same 
way, but as our covering material was 
shorter we used five bars instead of three 
as in the case of the arundo reeds. The 
lower part of this casing is made of ever- 
green pine branches, and the upper or top 
part of the stoutest ofour culalia grasses. 
It also makes a fine protection. 


Ai BOX-LIKE WINTER PROTECTION. 
[SEE PAGE 71.] 


This illustration shows vou a different 
way of protecting barely hardy trees or 
shrubs, and is the one we generally use 
for the more tender plants. It consists of 
a four-sided box open at top and bottom; 


the sides are in one-piece sections, and we 
can take them apart or put them up and 
together in a few minutes. The plant 
within this box is a fine big bush of 
Photinia serrulata, a handsome, large, 
glossy leaved evergreen; voucan see the 
tips of the branches coming up through 
the top of the box. First of all we gath- 
ered in the branches somewhat close to- 
gether and tied them in place with mar- 
line, then we put a heavy mulching of 
dry oak leaves around the plant over its 
roots, and set up the box and nailed it 
together and braced it. 

Do we always leave the boxes or bar- 
rels open at the top as you see this box? 
some may ask. No. Such a plant as this 
photinia is tender in two ways, namely, 
it must have protection from frosty winds 
and also from hot glints of sunshine in 
frosty weather, hence we protect it all 
around. Were the subject a little more 
tender, like the English holly, raphiolepis, 
or Chilian pine, we would box it up on 
top as well as on the sides, 


The Greenhouse. 


GREENHOUSE PLANTS IN FLOWER NOV. 5. 


LANTANA CALIFORNICA 1s a little gem 
seldom out of bloom. It has bnght 
yellow flowers, and does not change its 
color like most of the other lantanas. 
The name Californica is apparently a 
provisional one. 


BEGONIA CREDNERI.—This new species 
makes a very ornamental greenhouse 
plant. The leaves and stems are covered 
with short reddish hairs; the flowers are 
white and very attractive, being envel- 
oped in the bud state with bright scarlet 
bristles. 


THE BIRD OF PARADISE FLOWER (Stre- 
litzia Reginz).—The flowers ot this curi- 
ous and beautiful plant are unique in 
shape; the color is dark orange and 
purple. It can be grown successfully in 
quite a low temperature that is above 
freezing. 

BEGONIA SEMPERFLORENS ATROPURPU- 
REA comes more readily from seed than 
any other begonia; young plants potted 
a few wecks ayo are nowcoming grandly 
into bloom. Itis a capital thing either 
for the greenhouse in winter or outside 
border in summer. 


CAMELLIA, COLVILLE’S WHITE 1s. the 
earliest variety to come into bloom; its 
flowers are single, white, and very pretty. 
There is a pink flowered companion to tt. 

PRIMULA OBCONICA is a much abused 
plant, but Iam inclined to doubt that it 
deserves half the abuse that has been 
heaped upon it. It is said that the hairs 
on the leaves cause an irritating sensa- 
tion when they come in contact with the 
hands. It is one of the showiest and 
‘asicst grown winter bloomers that we 
have. [Unfortunatcly it isn’t a question 
of hearsay. It is a fact that this plant is 
very injurious to some people and harm- 
less to others, and we have striking 
examples of this among the workmen on 
this place. Nevertheless we grow it in 
quantity, for as a greenhouse decorative 
plant in winter it 1s too pretty to discard, 
and although we use the blossoms among 
cut flowers, we have never had a com- 
plaint about them. Ep.] 


CosTUS SPIRALIS.—The leaves of this 
greenhouse perennial are arranged spir- 
ally on the stems, the growths being 
crowned with a large bulb-like_forma- 
tion, from which come one or two’ pretty 


red flowers at intervals of a day or two, 
for several weeks. 


LADENBERGIA ROSEAis a quick growing 
shrubby plant, belonging to the poke 
weed family, the under surfaces of the 
leaves are purple, and the long pendent 
racemes of claret-colored flowers make it 
a very odd and pretty plant. 


COCHLIOSTEMA JACOBIANUM.—What a 
pity itis that such a lovely plant should 
have such a long name! It is a near 
relative of the Wandering Jew or Trades- 
cantia. The flowers are bright blue, 
sweet scented, and freely produced. We 
are likely to see more of this plant as 
time rolls by. 


CONVOLVULUS MAURITANICUS 1S a neat 
growing trailing species, admirably 
adapted for a hanging basket. Plants 
of it which had been plunged outside all 
summer in 5-inch pots, and putin baskets 
two or three weeks ago are now clothed 
with their pretty purple flowers. 


GLOXINIA MACULATA is a very old and 
much neglected plant; its flowers are a 
pretty shade of blue. It is a very ramp- 
ant growing species. 

PLEROMA BENTHAMIANUM 1s a shrubby 
plant allied to our meadow beauty 
(Rhexia). Its leaves are silky and 
sharply veined, and its flowers are bright 
purple; it is a good thing for the green- 
house. 


ORCHIDS AT THE WHITE HOUSE. 


Among the orchids in the conservator- 
ies belonging to the White House several 
interesting species and varieties are in 
bloom. I noted Cypripedium Roeziti, an 
attractive species with white and flesh 
colored flowers; C. Crossu, an old but 
distinct species; C. selligerum, a robust 
hybrid with large curiously marked flow- 
ers; and C.insigne, one of the commonest 
and best of greenhouse lady’s slippers. 
Oncidium cesium, Dendrobium Cobb- 
tianum, Lelia peduncularisalba, Barkeria 
Skinnert and Cattleya luteola, quite a 
pretty little species, the petals and sepals 
being dull lemon in color, and the lip of a 
brighter yellow marked with rich purple 
and brown, Lycaste Skinnern, an old 
favorite with orchid lovers, and Vanda 
cacrulea also are-beautifully in flower. 

Washington, D. C. G. W. OLIVER. 


GAGTI. 


To THE EpDIToR OF GARDENING—SIr: 
What are the distinctive features of an 
Echinocactus, an I:chinocereus, an Echi- 
nopsis, a Phyllocactus, and a Phylloce- 
reus? Also please give me the name of 
some work on cacti which gives correct 
name, description, habitat, ctc., of the 
various cacti—some work which is not so 
elaborate and costly as Dr. Englemann's 
and not a mere florist's catalogue. 

Santa Fe, N. M. ARTHUR BOYLE. 


The genera of cactaceae, as is often the 
casein many natural families of plants, are 
rather hard to separate, and their charac- 
ters, which must usually be taken from 
the flowers and cven the seeds are more 
or less arbitrary. The principal charac- 
ters of the groups named by your corres- 
pondent are as tollows. Both Lchinoce- 
reus and Echinopsis are held by the most 
conservative botanists to be subgenera of 
Cereus. 


Ecnureocactus.—stem globular or very 
thick if elongated, flowers near the top, 
at the end of low tubercles, which are 
usually united to form nbs, calyx short, 
the stamens attached to its inner surface, 
fruit scaly. -The*two following groups 
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are often treated as distinct from Echino- 
cactus. 

Astrophytum, with thestem not ribbed, 
sometimes deeply five or six grooved, and 
fruit scaly. 

Malacocarpus, with the stem ribbed 
but not deeply grooved and fruit smooth. 

ECHINOCEREUS. Stem shaped as in the 


last or elongated, usually branched and . 


sometimes forming dense globular bunches 
flowers on the upper part of the stem; 


calyx and stamens about as in the last, 


fruit with short spines, seeds warty. 

EcHINOoPsIs.—Stem as in Enchinocactus 
or of a series of stout joints, flowers from 
the older tufts of spines remote from the 
top, calyx elongated, the stamens in two 
sets, one free, the other attached to its 
throat; fruit with scales and bristles. 

PHYLLocAcTus.—Stem elongated, 
branched, with flat scalloped joints often 
round and slender at base and with a 
strong midrib, flowers in the notches 
along the margin of the stem; calyx elon- 
gated, the stamens attached to it in 
several sets. Phyllocereus is a synonym 
of Phyllocactus. 

Except for the great work of Dr. Engel- 
mann on the Cactaceae of the Mexican 
Boundary, and the treatment of the cacti 
in such works as Nicholson’s Dictionary, 
there is no English or American cactus 
book more useful than the catalogues 
which several dealers publish. One who 
reads German however, should have 
Schumann’s edition of Riimpler’s Die 
Sukkulenten, Berlin, 1892 (about $2), 
Haage’s Cacteen Cultur, Breslau (about 
$1), Daul’s Illustriertes Handbuch der 
Kakteenhunde, Stuttgart, 1890 (about 
$1), and Riimpler’s edition of Férster’s 
Handbuch der Cacteenkunde, Leipzig, 
1886 (2 volumes, costing about $3.75). 
There is also a German Monatsschrift fiir 
Kakteenkunde, published in Berlin, at $2 
per year. Wa. TRELEASF. 

‘ Missouri Botanical Garden, St. Louis. 


WINTER PROTECTION—SHELTER OF REEDS 


FORGING LILY OF THE VALLEY. 


To THE EpiTorR OF GARDENING—Sir: 
Please tell me how to grow lily of the 
valley for blooming in pots, in the green- 
house, and how soon after planting can 
it be had in bloom? I wish to grow some 
in the greenhouse this winter, but have 
never had any experience with it, and 
would like to know how to grow it most 
profitably, as my intention is to sell the 
potted plants after they comeinto bloom. 
- South Sioux Falls, S. D. To. 

Buy a lot of first-class nuported pips, 
such as the florists use, and plant them 
in pots, say the pips to be two inches 
apart in the pots, and at this rate as 
many in a pot as youcan get. Don’t try 
to have this year’s pips in bloom before 
next january, if you do they will proba- 
bly go abortive. In forcing they want 
brisk bottom heat, say 80° to 90°, as the 
season advances less artificial heat will 
be needed. We bloom them in six to eight 
weeks after planting according to treat- 
ment and season. Florists now-a-days 
have lots of lily of the valley every day in 
the year, but most all of itthat they have 
in bloom before February has been in 
cold storage for a year. Forcing lily of 
the valley for profit requires practice and 
experience, so go into it lightly the first 
season, after that when you know how 
you can indulge more deeply. 


THE GREENHOUSE. 


As the chrysanthemums are cut over or 
past their best remove them to make 
room for something else, don’t fill up 
your greenhouse with plants whose time 
of blooming is past and which can be 
stored away elsewhere. Lilies, freesias, 
Roman hyacinths and paper white nar- 
cissus will soon be coming into bloom; 
give them light and room to form sturdy 
bodies, and firm long-lasting blossoms, 


Bouvardias, carnations, marguerites and 
stevia also want light and room, and a 
somewhat cool temperature (45° at 
night) to keep them firm. The market 
Bronce wants a big crop of fine lookin 

owers even if they don’t keep long; with 
the amateur long-keeping flowers are a 
desideratum. Calceolarias and cinerarias 
should get plenty root room, rich soil, 
lots of water, a cool temperature, and a 
very thin shade from warm sunshine. If 
your Chinese primroses have good rootsa 
little liquid manure will fatten up their 
leaves. They too like a faint shade. For 
roses keep a steady night temperature of 
56° to 58°, and be exceedingly careful in 
ventilating, opening the ventilators too 
much at a time or keeping them open too 
late in the afternoon causes mildew and 
that ruins roses. 


ANDESMIA CLEMATIDEA is the name of a 
new South American plant that 1s caus- 
ing quite a stir in New Orleans, where it 
has been grown this year, and proved 
very satisfactory. Itis atuberous-rooted, 
perennial vine, that in fall bears a great 
crop of clusters of small white, pretty 
flowers, rather ill-scented though. Acor- 
respondent in the Crescent City writes: 
“It is a very vigorous vine with roots 
like a potato and it has plenty of foliage. 
The flowers are small, white, and in clus- 
ters after the form of those of the Antigo- 
num but more delicate and not so num- 
erous, As the odor resembles that of 
Aristolochia cymbifera I would not ad- 
vise anyone to plant it under a bedroom 
window.” 


Cosmos THE PEARL is a superior large 
flowering white variety as easily grown 
in every way as is the ordinary one. Cos- 
mos may be common enough, but for cut 
flowers what can be more elegant orlast- 
ing? And when fresh they are deliciously 
fragrantat night. 


The Window. 


fi NIGHT BLOOMING GAGTUS. 


Mrs. Kendall of this city has a hand- 
some night blooming cactus (PAyllocac- 
tus latifrons), about twelve years old. It 
commenced to blossom some years ago, 
and has increased in the number of blos- 
soms each year. This year it has eleven 
large, full flowers. As to culture, it has 
just been allowed to grow. About three 
years ago it was transferred from asmall 
pot to a wooden tub about fifteen inches 
deep, and two feet across. It was re- 
potted inleaf mold,sand andloam, about 
equal parts, and has a place in a corner 
of the greenhouse during the winter 
months, and is turned out on the lawn in 
the summer, and left to take what 
weather comes, and generally what mois- 
ture comes from the clouds. This, per- 
haps, is the secret of its blossoming so 
freely, as others take extraordinary care 
of theirs in winter, etc., and fail to get 
blossoms. It has always been allowed to 
have its own way, not being cut or 
trimmed, just allowed to grow on the 
trellis as it will. By its arrangement on 
the trellis it is quite a compact plant at 
all times. C. MARSHALL. 

Kansas City, Mo. 


fl HANDSOME GLOXINIA. 


To THE Enpitor OF GARDENING—Srr: 
I send you a photograph of a gloxinia, 
which 1s a marvel of floriferousness as far 
as my amateur experience goes. On the 
day the picture was taken (middle of 
july) the plant had twenty-four well 
developed flowers and thirty-four buds, 
large and small. During the season it 
bore in all about one hundred and fifty 
flowers, the corolla measured on a aver- 
age two and one-half inches, and the 
leaves were ten inches long. The bulb 
was bought last winter of Henry A. 
Dreer, Philadelphia, 


A. W. Ho!IsHovt, M. D. 
Stockton, California. 


The World’s Fair. 


ee 


THE WORLD’S FAIR. 


On October 31 the fruit curtains pre- 
sented a most melancholy appearance; 
it did indeed look like the day after the 
Fair. The raw atmosphere and pro- 
nounced resulting discomfort in the big 
unwarmed halls produceda sort of mania 
for home in every fruit man present. The 
glamour of the great exposition had 
departed, only reality remained and it 
was of thecold and dreary November ty pe. 


About the last thing of great interest 
shown in the fruit sections was an im- 
mense and very handsome bunch of Bar- 
barossa grapes in the New York section, 
grown under glass by Mr. D. M. Dunning 
of Auburn, N. Y. It weighed nine and 
one-half pounds, and secured for that 
state the distinction of showing the lar- 
gest bunch of grapes seen at the Fair, 
and she also showed the greatest number 
of varieties, having good specimens of 
308 varieties on the shelves on Manhat- 
tan Day. New York kept up her fruit 
exhibits in splendid shape from the open- 
ing to the closing day, and finished a 
notable record by being packed up and 
ready to leave before any other state had 
much more than begun packing. 
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Among the few visiting fruit men who 
will remain here for a time is Mr. Frank 
Wiggins, of Los Angeles, the manager of 
the combined fruit exhibits of the six 
southern counties of Calitornia. He stays 
in the interests of the California Mid-win- 
ter Fair. The Fair will open January 1, 
1894, in San Francisco, most of the build- 
ings being now well under way, and a 
large number of the World's Fair exhibits 
will be shipped from Jackson Park 
directly to San Francisco. Fruit exhibits 
in jars are also being in some cases pre- 
pared now to be shown at the Antwerp 
Exposition next year, the Canadians 
especially are intending to make a good 
showing in Belgium. F. C. SEAVEY. 


THE WORLD'S FAIR CHRYSANTHEMUM SHOW. 


At nearly the last moment the Horti- 
cultural Building was abandoned and the 
Art Institute on the Lake Front substi- 
tuted as the place for holding the show. 
In point of quality and of quantity the 
show is far ahead of any heretofore held 
in the west, and some authorities put it 
on a par with the eastern exhibitions. 

It is weak in plants and strong in cut 
flowers, not only in cut chrysanthemums 
but in roses, carnations, lily of the valley 
and violets. In the judgment of the chrys- 
anthemum experts Ivory, when properly 
grown, has yet to be beaten among the 
white varieties for substance and keeping 
qualities, but The Queen has carried off 
the honors here by taking more premiums 
than any other white variety. One of the 
most beautiful things shown is a big vase 
holding fifty immense Queens on stems 
three feet long, arranged loosely to show 
their fine foliage as a background. It is 
from Vaughan of Chicago. The first 
places among whites are given to Ivory, 
Niveus, The Queen, W. G. Newett, Minnie 
Wanamaker and Mrs. Jerome Jones. In 
yellows to Mrs. Craig Lippencott, espe- 
cially as a commercial variety, W. H. 
Lincoln, H.E. Widener, Kiotoand Golden 
Wedding. While the last named has dis- 
appointed many growers the bulk of 
evidence is strongly in favor of giving it 
further trial; and Chas. Davis or, as it is 
sometimes called, Golden Viviand-Morel. 
In pinks Viviand-Morel is most popular. 
A vase of it at the show is of a shade so 
much deeper and brighter than it usually 
wears that some of the growers were 
unable to determine its variety, but the 
expert who gave them its name said it 
should always show the deepshade of the 
specimens in question. Harry Balsley is 
good; Ed. Hatch, (classed withthe pinks, 
although as sometimes grown showing 
but little color), is excellent, and much 
estcemed as a commercial flower; V. H. 
Hallock and Roslyn are both good, 
and Eda Prass is said to show constant 
improvement. In crimson Geo. W. Childs 
still leads, with Cullingforditand Mrs. A. 
J. Drexel next, and the new crimson Joey 
Hill is pronounced an acquisition in this 
color. Bronzes are Col. W. B. Smith, 
Margaret Jeffords, Harry May and Robt. 
MclInnes., As seen in this show Mrs. J. 
G. Whilldin is satisfactory, H. E. Widener 
one of the best, Mrs. Hicks-Arnold excel- 
lent, The Cathedral good, and Golden 
Gate, H. Cannel, Geo. Gause, Col. Smith 
and Princess of Chrysanthemums all good 
in their colors. 

The seedlings created a sensation, there 
being some unexpectedly good ones 
among them. There are three remarka- 
bly fine yellow ones. Challenge, a chrome 
yellow incurved flower of extraordinary 
depth, fullness and substance, grown by E. 
G. Hill, of Richmond, Ind., received the one 
hundred dollar premium offered forcthe 
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best seedling, (regardless of color), and 
Major Bonnaffon, a delicious soft silvery 
yellow flower of finer texture, and the 
same full, deep, incurved style as Chal- 
lenge, grown by F. Dorner & Sons, Lafav- 
ette, Ind., was accounted so nearly its 
equal that it received a medal as special 
award inthe same class. Eugene Daille- 
douze is a broad incurved flower of great 
perfection of form, having wide, deeply 
hollowed petals, and of a splendid golden 
yellow color. It is grown by E.G. Hill, 
and received a Columbian medal as best 
yellow. Mr. Hill carried off most of the 
honors in the seedling classes. Inter- 
Ocean, a pearly pink chrysanthemum of 
Viviand-Morel type, grown by him, 
aroused much enthusiasm. It ischarming 
both in color and texture and some think 
it the best thing shown. The judges how- 
ever held a different opinion ior although 
it received the award for best seedling in 
‘“‘any other color,’ they gave Challenge 
the sweepstake priz: and placed Major 
Bonnaffon next. The two last named 
have the great depth and compactness 
which seem to be the essential points of 
the modern chrysanthemum. Mr. Hill 
also originated a violet pink, loose in- 
curved, broad petaled variety that has 
been named Mrs. H.»N. Higinbotham in 
honor ofthe wife of the President of the 
World’s Fair, as well as a distinct large, 
creamy white flower that deepens to pale 
lemon yellow at the center. It is called 
Abraham Lincoln, and its unusual appear- 
ance is due to its tube shaped . petaled be- 
ing oddly serrated, each floret being 
shaped like a salvia blossom. Beau Ideal 
is a pink open incurved; Bronze Giant a 
promising deep bronze of very full in- 
curved ball shape; Louise D. Black is 
very distinct in form, being almost a per- 
fect ball of a queer nondescript hue some- 
thing on the order of Autumn Glow, with 
strong stiffstems. Marie Louise, grown 
by R. Witterstaetter, Sedamsville, O., took 
the award for best white seedling. It is 
ball shaped too, but the petals stand out 
all over it in in a softly pointed way, so 
that it looks more like a flower and less 
like a floral base ball than Louise Black 
does. F. S. Walz, Cincinnati, O., took 
the awarded for the best pink seedling 
with an incurved variety of pleasing 
shade that has been christened Mrs. Pot- 
ter Palmer. Brigand, grown by Thomas 
H. Spaulding, Orange, N. J., took the 
premium for crimson seedling, it is a 
cross between G. W. Childs and Culling- 
fordii. 

A real novelty in chrysanthemums 
named Pitcher & Manda, and grown by 
that well known firm, is a flower shaped 
very much like a tall growing double 
sunflower of medium size, its marked 
characteristic being the coloring as it 
shades perfectly and evenly from straw 
color in the center to white at the rim. It 
received a special award, but has weak 
stems wholly inadequate to support the 
tlowers. 


The most notable specimens among 
European varieties, shown for the first 
time in the United States, are L’ Enfant 
des deux Mondes, a cream white flower 
with hairy florets; Chas. Davis, (men- 
tioned among the yellows), and Robert 
Owen. 

Mr. Bassett of Hinsdale showed many 
magnificent American Beauties in the 
rose section, some immense ones on stems 
four and one-half feetlong attracted much 
attention, and there are many other fine 
roses shown. An excellent new carnation 
named Uncle John, grown by F. Dorner & 
Son received an award. It is a pure 
white’symmetrical flower, fragrant, full 
enough for beauty, said to bea very free 
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WINTER SHELTER—WINTER-BREAK BOX. 
[SEE PAGE 68 |] 


bloomer and seems to keep remarkably 
well. 

A pretty decorative arrangement of 
flowers shown is a section of tree trunk 
with three branches, the top of the stem 
and branches being hollowed out and 
used as receptacles for chrysanthemums, 
autumn leaves and a few drooping sprays 
of winter berries, and of witch hazel 
showing both seed pods and blossoms. 

Ten tables, each with twelve covers, 
competed for the premiums offered for the 
best table decorations. Nearly all of 
them were over done, looking heavy and 
crowded, one felt that those who sat 
down must needs dine on flowers—there 
was no room for anything else. One was 
an excellent example of what table decora- 
tions should not be. It showed a floral 
turtle climbing on to an island from a 
pool represented by amirror. The pool, 
however was beautifully bordered with 
alow bank of small ferns of several varie- 
ties, and among them clusters of violets 
were placed at irregular intervals, The 
first and second prizes for tables deco- 
rated with chrysanthemums were 
awarded to women, bothof Cleveland, O. 
One had an oval center piece, in mound 
shape, of light yellow chrysanthemums 
showing their own foliage intermingled 
with fronds of a small leaved maidenhair 
fern, and an occasional spray of Aspara- 

plumosus drooping over on the 
snowy linen cloth. At one end a four 


brauched candelabra, its white shades 
bearing small fronds of the fern; at the 
other end a crystal vase with a few long 
stemmed white chrysanthemums. White, 
yellow and green were the only colors 
seen. It would have been much prettier 
had the center piece been smaller. The 
second pe went to a table showing 
only white and green. The Queen and 
Mrs. Jerome Jones were used as a bou- 
quet in a tall crystal vase in the centre of 
the circular table, and with them were 
fine fronds of the beautiful Davallia 
Mooreana, (this was the only table show- 
ing no maidenhair ferns); a serpentine 
border of scattered glasses each holding 
one of each of the two varieties of chrys- 
anthemumsencircled the table just beyond 
the covers, and among them was twisted 
a length of silver gauze, (the only bad 
feature of the design), over which sprays 
of Asparagus plumosus were scattered. 
The first prize for table decorated with 
other flowers than chrysanthemums went 
to a Chicago decorator for a round table 
having for the center piece a crystal vase 
twenty-two inches high filled with some 
sixty American Beauties on stems about 
three feet long, with a space of eighteen 
inches between the lower flowers and the 
linen. It was a wonderfully effective 
thing, but the twelve long stemmed 
Beauties laid on the cloth, radiating from 
ferns around the base of the vase, 
detracted from the effect. The second 
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rize went to another Chicago decorator 
tor a table done in large orchids and large 
and small maidenhair ferns. It was 
handsome but the center piece was much 
too heavy. The third was also taken by 
Chicago for asimple and pleasing arrange- 
ment of orchids, (Dendrobium P. Schoe- 
derianum and Cypripedium insigne), with 
lavender orchids for_the ladies’ bouquets 
and a Cypripedium Spicerianum for each 

entleman. A beautiful table contained 

ve bowls of mixed orchids (lavender 
varieties predominating), the central 
bowl somewhat larger than the others, 
and between the outer four, on the cloth, 
four sprays of reddish violet orchids laid 
on branches of delicate Asparagus plu- 
mosus. 

One table bore a fragrant burden of 
La France roses with masses of maiden- 
hair ferns, another Mrs. Hardy chrysan- 
themums and lilies of the valley and still 
another La France roses and Roman 
hyacinths. The last was ruined by 
hideously painted heads on the pink satin 
ribbon used to tie the bouquets of hya- 
cinths. FP; ce SEAVEY. 

Chicago. 


Trees and Shrubs. 


ORNAMENTAL FRUITED SHRUBS, NOV. 3. 


The change from pretty flowers to 
brilliant foliage and Fait is interesting 
and pleasing. There have been two or 
three freezing nights here within the past 
week, causing much of the foliage to drop 
and some of the fruit to change, but there 
is a fine display made by fruit on many a 
bush. 

Among hawthorns, Crategus cordata 
and C. Crus-galli have been prominent, 
as well as the European one, Oxyacantha. 
The first named has clusters of bright red 
fruit; Crus-galli has dull red berries, while 
that of Oxyacantha is between the two. 
Coccinea has quite large fruit. 

The snowberries are beautiful. There 
are three species, Symphoricarpus race- 
mosus, S. occidentalis and S. vulgaris. 
The two first named are white, the latter 
is red. The berries of racemosusare large, 
almost like good sized marbles, and pure 
white. It is much prized for ornamental 
planting. Occidentalis has smallér ber- 
ries, and they are less white than the 
other, making it less valuable. The fruit 
of vulgaris is also small, but there is a 
great deal of it, making a fine display in 
the early winter months. If snowberries 
are pruned in closely every few years they 
produce strong young roots, which are 
the ones that bear the finest berries. 

The choke cherry (Pyrus arbutifolia) 
is lovely in spring when crowned with 
white flowers, and again now with 
bunches of red berries. So is the black- 
fruited variety (melanocarpa). 

The common inkberry (J/ex glabra) is 
a pretty nativeevergreen, common enough 
near the Atlanticsea coast, and yet rarely 
found incultivation. Thecommon winter- 
berry (/. verticillata) produces brilliant 
red berries, and were it not that hard 
freezing destroys their color, it would be 
in great demand for Christmas, to use 
with evergreen holly. 

The various euonymuses are now at 
their best. Theevergreen, partly climb- 
ing one of our woods known as the Amer- 
ican strawberry bush is E. Americanus, 
the shrub-like one known as burning bush 
or spindle tree is E. atropurpureus. Then 
there is the European spindle tree, E. 
Europzus, and many others from Japan. 
All bear pods of fruit which burst open in 
the fall and display bright red fruit within. 


The pods of the strawberry bush are 
warty, and very pretty. 

The black haw ( Viburnum prunifolium) 
and the sheep-berry (V. Lentago) bear 
clusters of black colored fruit, which hang 
on the bushes quite late in the season. 

The climbing bitter swect, also called 
wax work (Celastrus scandens) at this 
season of the year and later shows its 
fruit much as do the spindle trees. There 
are open pods displaying scarlet colored 
fruit within. 

Many roses make a fine display of fruit. 
Villosa has very large fruit, the dwarf 
wild rose small and bright red, and the 
swamp rose larger and in great abund- 
ance. One we received under the name of 
Rosa multiflora Japonicais at the present 
time full ot large clusters of quite small 
red berries. 

Eleagnus umbellatus is now full of 
half ripe fruit of a mottled red color, and 
iS very ornamental, the berries being 
clustered close to and along the stems. 
This is the one that has been sold so ex- 
tensively and erroneously as E. longipes, 
to which species its fruit bears no re- 
semblance at all, besides that longipes 
ripens its fruit in summer. J. MEEHAN. 

Philadelphia. 


NOTBS ON TREBS AND SHRUBS. 


EL-ZAGNUS LONGIPES (true) has had quite 
a run for some vears, and even now it is 
one of the shrubs that nurserymen can’t 
get stock enough of. It ripens its fruit 
.in July. 

EL.EAGNUS UMBELLATUS, a vigorous 
growing species, is now (October) in full 
truit—the limbs are loaded with small 
reddish berries—and although it is quite 
ornamental it is not nearly as beautiful 
or useful as the true Jongipes. It is the 
spurious kind that was dumped in thou- 
sands into thiscountry by some European 
nurserymen a few years ago, as longipes. 


THE JAPANESE SNOWBALL in Philadel- 
phia.—We are informed that there are 
more young plants of Viburnum plicatum 
in one nursery in Philadelphia than in all 
the other nurseries in the country com- 
bined, and all have been raised from 
lavers. . 

THE SUPPLE-JACK (Berchenia volubilis) 
ofthe south isa shrubby vine indigenous to 
the swamps of the southern states, and 
hardy enough with us here. It has 
recently received considerable notice as 
an ornamental vine, but really we tail to 
find its merits. 

MAGNno.ias should be planted in spring 
rather than in the fall, particularly in the 
case of those grafted on M. acuminata 
roots. Where M. tripetala has been used 
as a stock success in transplanting is 
almost certain, if duecare has been taken. 

STUARTIAS FROM SEED.—European cor- 
respondents have complained of the difh- 
culty they have had in raising our native 
stuartia shrubs from seed. Get the seed 
as soon as they are ripe and sow or 
stratify them before they get dry. 


LILACS ON PRIVET stTocks.—If you 
notice it, most of the finer named sorts of 
hlacs you get are worked on privet roots. 
Why: because the privet makes a better 
stock than does the lilac, lilacstocks have 
an inveterate tendency to spread and 
sucker at the root and becomea nuisance, 
the privet doesn’t. It may have a few 
suckers now and again but never many. 
But lilacs are always most satistactory 
when on their own roots, that is raised 
from cuttings, then no matter how much 
they sucker, the sprouts are as true to 
kind as is the stem. 

THE JAPANESE YEW (Taxus cuspidata) 
X FRUIT—One of our large clants 1s now 
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in full fruit. The berries are bright orange 
and larger and more conspicuous than 
those of any other yew at Dosoris. Spe- 
cimens of cuspidata in fruit, however, are 
quite a rare occurrence here. The fruiting 
makes this individual doubly valuable. 
It is claimed that plants propagated 
from cuttings of it are more likely to bear 
berries when young than would be plants 
raised from cuttings taken from non- 
fruiting plants. We have evidence of the 
same sort in some of the deciduous hollies. 
More than that, the seed of this Japan 
yew is valuable. Plants raised trom cut- 
tings seldom assume a tree form, they 
make bushes, but seedlings make straight 
stemmed trees, a very desirable form. 

FRUITING PLANTS OF AKERIA.—Many 
of our readers have very old plants of 
akebia but never saw a fruit on them, 
others may have small plants that bear 
fruit every year. We cannot tell why this 
is, but we do know that age of the vines 
has nothing to do with their fruiting pro- 
perties, Take a fruiting plant of akebia 
and propagate by cuttings or lavers 
from this individual, and every young 
plant so raised will be a fruiting plant, 
and that too early inlife. Fruiting plants 
of akebia are quite common on Long 
Island, and there is a general impression 
that the origin of everyone of them can 
be traced to an old specimen that used to 

row in the garden of Wm. Burgess, a 
former florist of Glen Cove. 

ACTINIDIA ARGUTA 1S an exceedingly fast 
growing woody vine from Japan, and one 
that bears good edible fruit, but our ex- 
perience with it is that it is slow in bear- 


ing. Some of our nurserymen, how- 
ever, are selecting early fruit bear- 
ing plants and propagating from 


them alone with the view that the 
young stock shall bear fruit early. 
But how successful this may be we have 
not yet determined. : 
EXOCHORDA GRANDIFLORA furmishes a 
very marked instance of the uncertainty 
ot truiting or seed-bearing. In Pennsylva- 
nia we have seen lots of middle-sized and 
old plants loaded with seed, while here 
on Long Island plants fully asold seldom 
bear more than a light sprinkling of seed. 


THE THRBB PANIGULATA NHYDRANGEAS. 


To THE EDITOR OF GARDENING—Sir: 

In yourcomment on hydrangeas (Octo- 
ber 15) you say ‘“‘get the three.” etc., 
H. paniculata and H. paniculata grandi- 
flora. What is the third, and also how 
does the H. paniculata ditfer from the H. 
paniculata grandiflora? I have the 
grandifiora and want to know about the 
others. J. M. U. 

Lake City, Minn. 

Hydrangea paniculata grandiflora 1s 
the one in common cultivation; its large 
flower heads are composed almost en- 
tirely of sterile blossoms; we might call 
it ‘“‘the double flowenng”’ form. = It 
blooms here in August and September. 
The typical or ‘“‘single flowering’”’ form is 
the plain H. paniculata; its flower heads 
are made up of little, white, star shaped 
perfect flowers with a few sterile or 
‘double’ ones, and although the heads 
are more clegant than those of grand- 
flora, they are not nearly as showy. 
There are two tormsof this typical plant, 
namely, an early blooming one that. blos- 
soms in July and into August; and a late 
blooming one that blossoms in Septem- 
ber and into October. 


NORWAY SPRUGE AND ARBOR VITAE FAILING. 


To THE EpiTrorR OF GARDENING—Sir: 
Please intorm me whatis the best -fertil- 


Nov. 15 


izer Or manure to put about Norway 

spruces and arbor vit#s to make them 

grow. I have a large number on my 

lawn that are not doing well. Willa 

heavy coat of manure help them if placed 

on top of ground about them? D. F. B. 
Freeport, L. I. 


If an impoverished soil is the cause of 
their failure apply a heavy topdressing 
of well rotted farm vard manure, keeping 
it well out from the bole of the plants, 
cow manure is better than horse manure, 
and a compost of loamy soil and cow 
manure mixed togeth-r is better than 
plain manure alone. Both of these ever- 
greens like fairly moist soil, and near the 
sea coast the Norway spruce must have 
shelter if we want it to look well. 


——_$_= 


RHODODENDRONS, WEEDING THEM OUT. 
—Don't plant any just. now, wait till 
spring. But look around and see how 
they have fared this year in your own 
and neighbor’s gardens. Any varieties 
that you find in good condition now can 
be trusted fairly well for hardiness with 
vou. 


Chrysanthemums. 


OUR GHRYSANTHEMUM PHOTOGRAPHS. 


A day or two before the great chrysan- 
themum exhibition in New York we sent 
our artist to Flatbush, to the establish- 
ment of Dailledouze Brothers to take 
some photographs of their finest chrysan- 
themum blossoms, for we had anintuitive 
idea that this firm was to be a leading 
prize taker at New York, and which 
proved correct. So the flowers we show 
you are all prize-takers, A year ago the 
finest and most truthful set of chrysan- 
themum pictures ever published appeared 
in GARDENING, and they too were prize 
winners at New York from the green- 
houses of Ernst Asmus, of Hoboken, N. J. 

These pictures will give you a very 
clear idea of what a well grown flower 
1s: the blossoms vary from six to ten 
inches across, and everyone is fuil fledged 
and of perfect form as regards its type. 
They stand stiff and upnghton theirown 
stems unsupported by stick, wire or any- 
thing else, and the stems are well clad 
with heavy succulent foliage without a 
stain of mildew or speck to mar its face. 
But here you will notice a marked differ- 
ence in the habits of certain varieties; 
while some sorts have massive leaves 
from the base up to the neck others have 
fewer leaves and are of more slender 
build; all the same, no varieties, however 
slender that cannot hold up their heads 
on stems as stiff as a poker need go to 
New York looking for a $50 premium, 
and florists know enough not to send 
them. Don’t be too severe on the vases 
that support the flowers in our pictures; 
our mission is to present to you the ab- 
solute truth as regards the flowers, we 
are not showing an artistic arrangement, 
and no reasonable person would expect 
that any florist on the eve of the greatest 
exhibition in America would allow anv 
one to take his very finest competing 
blossoms specially prepared for the exhi- 
bition to fix them up to suit an artist's 
eve. We believe we have done better; we 
show them to you in their naked truth. 
Observe the way in which these flowers 
are grown: Each stem has got only one 
blossom and there are no lateral branches 
on the stem, this is done to get perfect 
blossomis; the florist does all in his power 
to, nourish and enlargethat blossom, and 
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1. Alba Venus, white. 2. W.N. Rudd, pink. 3. Sue T. Price. 
C. H. Payne. 7. 


any other bud or branch that would tend 
to draw a part of the nourishment away 
from that blossom is removed the moment 
itis observed. Florists do this not only 
in the case of exhibition flowers, but also 
as regards their general crop, and why? 
Because it pays them to doso. Takea 
look into the windows of our leading flo- 
rists and see the splendid blossoms set up 
on view! Now if it pays the florist to do 
this it surely will pay the amateur. There 
is more pleasure in a dozen handsomely 
developed flowers thanina dozen bunches 
of ordinary blossoms. Disbudding is as 
applicable to plants grown out of doors 
as to those cultivated in the greenhouse, 
roportionately it has the same effect. 
he labor of disbudding is very little. 

The following opinion regarding the 

varieties of chrysanthemums exhibited 
at New York is from the New York Sun, 
a paper learned and painstaking in gar- 
dening matters: 
_ The bigger the flower is the more it seems to be 
in demand, and the Japanese type has completely 
eclipsed in favor the Chinese beauties, as well as 
the anemone-flowered section, and the little pom- 
pons are completely ignored. This is to be re- 
gretted, for while the big crazy-headed Japanese 
mops are very beautiful in the greenhouse, few of 
them are of any value for open-air garden cultiva- 
tion. The hardy chrysanthemums of our outdoor 
‘yards are the despised little pompons. 

Among the finest white-flowered varieties in 
vases are Ivory, Niveus, The Queen, Flora Hill, 
Domination, and Mrs Alpheus Hardy; among the 
yellow-flowered—Mrs. . G. Whilldin, Golden 
Wedding, H. E. Widener, Mrs. Craig Lippincott, 
Fascination, W. H. Lincoln, Emma Huitzeroth, 
Eldorado, Maria Simpson, aud Mrs. L. C. Ma- 
deira; Fuld or golden ronze—Harry May, Hicks 
Arnold, Col. W. B. Smith, Vesuvius, and Golden 
Gate; crimson—George William Childs, Seine: 
fordii, Joey Hill, Mrs. A. J. Drexel, C. B. Whitnall, 
Black Beauty, and Cardinal; pink or purplish 
pink—Edward Hatch, Good Gracious, Viviand 
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NEW CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


4. The Queen, white, 
Dr. Hull, cameo pink. 8. 


Morel, Mrs. Irving Clark, Eda Prass, Maud Dean, 
and Mermaid. On the boardsa larger assortment 
of varieties is staged, but in this way the habit of 
growth cannot be observed as clearly as in the 
case of long-stemmed flowers. 


Goldeu Wedding, a splendid yellow, which 
tiade quite a sensation last year, is very fine this 
year, too. Among pinks Good Gracious draws 
attention at once, but Viviand-Morel seems to be 
the most ord a sort. In the way of whites a 
vase of Niveus is regardedas the finest lot of white 
flowers ever shown in New York. They areshown 
by Mr. L. P. Powell of Millbrook, N. Y., a new 
man at the New York shows, but his flowers, not 
only of Niveus, but of several other kinds, are the 
finest in the exhibition. A year ago a good deal 
of stress was laid upon the hairy flowered or 
ostrich plume chrysanthemums, but this year they 
are conspicuously absent. While a few are to be 
found both among the plants and cut flowers, 
only one vase of Mrs. Alpheus Hardy attracts 
much notice. Harry L. Sunderbruch, a large, 
clear yellow flower with broad petals, is much 
esteemed by the florists becanse of its fine color, 
large size, freedom of blooming, and lasting 
properties. 


IMPROVING THE HARDY CHRYSANTHE- 
MuUMS.—Mr. Elmer D. Smith, a chrysan- 
themum specialist of Adrian, Michigan, 
writes us that he is bent on improving 
the hardy early blooming sorts, which we 
presume means the pompons. He says: 
‘*Having been fairly successful in securing 
improved varieties by artificial polleniza- 
tion, I see the importance of improving 
the hardy early chrysanthemums. I 
know no reason why they cannot be in- 
creased in size, and hope it may be done 
without detracting from their hardiness 
and earliness.’’ Bravo! There is more 
missionary work to be done among these 
hardy sorts, than among the gorgeous 
greenhouse ones. But above all nes 
intensify their hardiness, for they are the 
everybody's flower. 
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The Flower Garden. 


WINTERING CANNAS. 


To THE EpIToR OF GARDENING—Sir: 
What is a good way to preserve canna 
tubers during the winter? Some authori- 
ties say not to get them too dry, others 
say to keep them in sand, etc., in fact 
there seems to be a difference of opinion. I 
have some 50 cannas in the border the 
tubers of which I would like to keep until 
spring. My cellar is somewhat damp, 
but frost proof; the attic is dry, also frost 
proof; which place would be the most 
suitable to keep them in. > 2a BM 

Pittsburg, Pa. 


Canna root stocks should be kept 
slightly moist in winter and free from 
frost; under 50° but not lower than 35° 
Fahr. is a safe temperature. Florists lift 
the clumps and store them close together 
on the floor next the pathway of a cool 
greenhouse, or under the benches. Ama- 
teurs who_have no greenhouse, however, 
can winter these cannas safely ina frost 
proof cellar, room or attic. Lift the 


clumps and cut off the stems, but don't 


‘shake much of the earth away; now place 


these clumps close together on the floor 
of the cellar or attic, putting a little 
earth, sand, sawdust, or moss around 
the outside or exposed part of them. 
Never let them get dust dry, and don’t 
soak them with water. Inthis way they 
wilbprebably keep allright till towards 
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spring when the higher temperature will 

robably induce fresh growth; this should 
be discouraged by a lower temperature if 
practicable, or by breaking up and pot- 
ting or boxing off the rootstocks and en- 
deavoring to retard them till April, when 
they can safely be transferred to a cold 
frame. 


To THE EpIroR OF GARDENING—Sir: 
How should I keep the French cannas 
over winter? How will the dry sand 
proposed by E. F. Chapin (page 41) do 
in frost proof cellar? W.#H. P. 

Greene, Iowa. 


See answerto H.M. We prefer moistish 
sand orearth. The old kinds of cannas 
when stored in dry sand in the cellar 
used to winter well, but the more recent 
“flowering” cannas require moister con- 
ditions—never wet—during the resting 
period, for they are more of an evergreen 
or ever-growing nature. 


TWO BEAUTIFUL VINES IN FLORIDA. 


Let me recommend the Chinese climbing 
fern (Lygodium scandens), and the Cey- 
lonese cucumber vine (Bryonia laciniosa). 

THE CLIMBING FERN 1s a most beauti- 
ful vine of graceful, dainty habit of 
growth. It delights in rich ground and a 
partially shaded situation, and under 
favorable circumstances it will grow toa 
height of fifty feet. The fronds on the 
lower part of the vine being sterile havea 
different appearance from those near the 
end of the vine, and which are fertile, 
with brown colored ‘seed’ on back of 
them. It is as easily grown as smilax. 
It should not be planted where a dense 
shade in desired. 

THE BRYONIA or Ceylonese cucumber 
vine is atuberous rooted perennial species 
that makes a fresh vine-growth every 
year. It is a beautiful vine, possessing 
sterling worth as a decorative plant, and 
sure to’ charm the most fastidious. If 
given richsoiland an abundance ot water 
one plant will soon cover a large trellis, 
forming a dense shade. Its leaves are 
deeply cleft, and its small whitish flowers 
are delicately beautiful. Soon the mar- 
bled lilac fruit appears, and later on the 
whole vine will be covered with them in 
their crimson attire. 

Florida. 


BEAUTIFUL VBRBBNAS. 


On October 24, we received a box con- 
taining six bunches of blossoms of verbe- 
nas from Mr. A. B. Howard, Belcher- 
town, Mass. The flowers were very beau- 
tiful, and represented over fifty distinct 
shades of color; the trusses were large and 
the petals of fine substance. He writes: 
“f have a half acre field of them, one mass 
ot blooms and everyone from seed.’’ We 
had seeds of this strain from Mr. Howard 
and raised a number of plants from 
them last spring, and the plants have 
been in bloom all summer and _ are 
in excellent flower still (October 25), and 
they are a beautiful and multicolored as- 
sortment. 


COVERING BULB BEDs.—It is a common 
practice to mulch hyacinth, tulip, narcis- 
sus, lily and other bulb beds with forest 
tree leaves, straw, littery manure, or the 
like over winter and remove it in spring; 
now, while this is all right as regards late 
starting bulbs, it is not good in the case 
of those that start to grow early in the 
spring. A mulching protects the ground 
from very hard frost, and prevents heav- 
ing by frost and breaking of the roots in 
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consequence; but if the bulbs have been 
planted deep enough there will be very 
little fear of heaving. Crocuses, snow- 
drops, Siberian squills, Siberian bulbous 
irises, trumpet major narcissus, and 
many other bulbous plants that start 
into growth very early are more injured 
than benefited by a rough mulching; the 
mulch should be removed before the plants 
start above ground, andif thisis not done 
the plants will grow up into or through 
the mulch and when it is removed we will 
have a lot of yellow, bleached leaf stalks, 
a ready prey to searing winds and scald- 
ing sunshine and frosts. Whatever mulch 
is used should be removed before the 
plants appear above ground. A capital 
mulch is half rotted leaves shaken up 
loosely and spread evenly three or four 
inches deep over the bed; don’t remove it 
in spring, let the bulbs grow up through 
it. In the same way use light, loosely 
shaken up, short manure, and let it too 
stay onin spring. One of the best of all 
mulchings however isacovering of spruce 
or pine branches laid over the beds to 
hold the snow and ice and shade the 
ground from sunshine in winter, even the 
covering of old pea brush given to bulb 
beds is useful for the same surpose, as 
well as being a barrier against the scratch- 
ing, inquisitive hens. If you use rank 
litter don’t put on a heavy coating of it, 
and be sure you get it off inspring, a little 
at a time, before growth begins above 
ground. 


YUCCA STENOPHYLLA (properly Y. flex- 
tlis).—Mr. John Saul of Washington, D. 
C., sent us the other day a fine plant of 
this handsome yucca in full bloom. It is 
perfectly hardy at Washington, but 
whether or no it will be hardy on Long 
Island we do not yet know; at any rate, 
a yucca that will bloom at this time of 
year—October—out of doors is a desider- 
atum. Under date of October 14, Mr. 
Saul writes: ‘I send you by express 
to-day a late blooming species of yucca 
in bloom that it may give vou an idea of 
its character. I have grown it for some 
time as Yucca stenophylla, it is always 
late in flowering, say middle of Septem- 
ber to middle or end of October; the flow- 
ers are larger and ofa purer white than 
are those of any other yucca I am ac- 
quainted with. Altogether I consider it 
the very finest hardy yucca,” 


DATURA CORNUCOPIA is a strong grow- 
ing annual species that was ‘‘sent out”’ 
last year as a seed novelty by the United 
States Nursery Co. They obtained it from 
one of their orchid collectors in South 
America. It has large semi-double flow- 
ers that are white tinted with lavender, 
the outside of the tube being lavender 
freely spotted with purple. It was exhib- 
ited a few weeks ago, at one of the meet- 
ings of the Royal Horticultural Society, 
London, and was awarded a first-class 
certificate. 


Roses. 


ROSES IN GALIFORNIA. 


To THE EpIToR OF GARDENING—Sir: 
_ It is with surprise that I learn from 
your Memphis correspondent, Mr. Stew- 
art, page 387 September 1 issue that in his 
vicinity roses of the La France, Catherine 
Mermet and Gen. Jacqueminot types do 
not succeed, for at Pacific coast points, 
where it would seem the climate cannot 
be far different from that of Tennessee, 
they do admirably. But there is no; ac- 
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counting for the behavior of plants in 
different localities. Even here, where the 
rose is as well at home as anywhere on 
the face of the earth, some sorts do but 
indifferently well, while a few are utter 
failures. No one with limited space can 
afford to grow Gen. Washington, Mme. 
Charles Wood, Dinsmore, Mme. Bravy, 
Etoile de Lyon, Marie Guillot, or Ameri- 
can Beauty. Of course the latter is all 
right grown under glass, but out of doors 
it is of no value whatever. <A few hours 
of sunshine will utterly ruin its finest 
blossoms, and this is a land of sunshine. 
Marie Guillot gives us a great quantity 
of burned and seared buds, but very 
rarely a good flower. The same is the 
case with Mme. Bravy. Etoile de Lyon 
mildews terribly. The others in the list 

ive plenty of flowers, such as they are, 

ut they are too poor to satisfy the least 
exacting California rosarian. And here 
let mc say, subrosa that California is full 
of rose fanciers, and pretty certain it is 
that of these the men are largely in the 
majority. Most of our business and pro- 
fessional people spend their leisure time if 
they have any in their gardens, rather 
than in the club room or some more ques- 
tionable resort. 

American Beauty for some reason has 
never been very popular here. It’s too 
coarse and heavy I thinkto suit the taste 
of those accustomed to the more chaste 
and delicate forms of the teas and hybrid 
teas. La France, Duchess of Albany, 
Mme. Pierre Guillot and several others 
outsell it. The most valuable commer- 
cial rose of all, however, is Papa Gontier, 
both for forcing and for growing out of 
doors. Itis always in bloom, affording 
a world of beautiful crimson buds that 
are picked as soon as, or before, they be- 
gin to open, and then they will keep for 
several days, opening gradually. The 
demand for Gontiers, both plants and 
flowers has never yet been fully met in 
this locality. 

Mr. Stewart is in love with Estella 
Pradel. It is a fine rose, a good clean 
grower and good bloomer—in the spring— 
but shy the rest of the season. So is 
Climbing Devoniensis, a rose quite as 

retty as Estella, but neither is so useful 
for a white climber as Mme. Alfred Car- 
riere, at least not with us. The latter has 
flowers more loose and less formal than 
either of the others, but they are exceed- 
ingly airy and graceful, and though the 
petals are light and crapy, the keeping 
qualities of the flowers are simply won- 
derful. The plant belongs to the so-called 
hybrid Noisette class, is robust and free 
from diseases and pests of all kinds so far 
asI know. Perhaps so much could not 
be said in its favor elsewhere. 


Our best crimson climber I should say 
is Reine Olga de Wurtemburg. Noneis 
more stalwart of growth, nor has more 
luxuriant and bright green foliage. The 
flowers are semi-double, four to five 
inches in diameter, and of the most in- 
tensely brilliant crimson. Florists like 
the buds as well as those of Gontier. 
Though the flowers fade inthe hot sun 
they do not burn, but still remain bril- 
liant. It begins to bloom in February 
and blooms right on to the last of Se 
tember. Then it takes a needed rest till 
February again. 

Perhaps our best afl round yellow 
climber is Reve d’Or. It goes without 
saying that Marechal Niel is the finest of 
all yellow roses, but the Marechal wants 
a glass roof over his head and a great 
deal of coddling and petting to keep him 
in health and good humor. Otherwise in 
the Janguage of ;metaphor he “kicks.” 
Reve d’Or(i9 (only> a little inferior in 
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SOME PINK AND WHITE CHRYSANTHEMUMS. THE FIVE FLOWERS ON THE LEFT ARE THE PINK ONES. 


l. Mermaid. 2. Ed. Hatch. 


beauty, will grow under adverse condi- 
tions almost anywhere, and rever fails to 
appreciate good treatment. Now that we 
have climbing Perle des Jardins we are 
expecting great things from it especially 
as a forcing rose. 

Our best pink climber is Elie Beauvilain. 
It is comparatively new, but unlike too 
many new roses, it is full of real merit. 
It is a genuine tea and the flower isa 

ood deal like that of the old Gloire de 

ijon, but is more globular and deeper 
colored. How hardy it is I do not know 
—all roses are hardy enough for this cli- 
mate. H. G. Pratt, 

Fruitvale, Cal. 


KEBPING ROSES DORMANT IN WINTER. 


To THE EDITOR OF GARDENING—Sir: 
Please tell me the best way to keep a 
quantity of roses in a dormant condition 
through the winter? I have difficulty in 
keeping them fromstarting. J. M.U. 

Lake City, Minn. 


Replying to above inquiry concerning 
best mode of keeping dormant roses 
through the winter, we would say, it is 
our practice to heel in the plants in a 
cool cellar or building, where an even 
temperature, slightly above freezing; can 
be maintained. We also store the plants 
in moss. The ventilation of the building 
must be good so as to maintain proper 
temperature. Roses can also be kept out 
of doors by heeling in in dry place, and 
covering with earth and branches of 
evergreens. ELLWANGER & Barry. 

Rochester, N. Y. 


‘3. Harry Balsley. 


Wanamaker. 
Marie Ward. 


4. Miss Minnie 
8. Ruth Cleveland. 9. 


The Fruit Garden. 


THE FRUIT GARDEN. 


All fruits are now harvested and in the 
cellar, and pruning, protecting andclear- 
ing up are the orde: of things in the gar- 
den. Fruit trees may be pruned any time 
between fall and early spring, but in 
spring we have so much to do that we 
are apt to neglect our pruning, and in 
winter the weather is pretty cold to go 
out among the trees with knife, shears or 
saw, just now is about as pleasant a 
time as youcan goa pruning. In prun- 
ing cut out over crowding branches, and 
when two rub against each other, cut one 
out; keep the heads of the trees even and 
thin but particularly avoid heavy pruning. 
Make all cuts clean, and when you saw 
off alimb, smoothen the cut with a shav- 
ing,iron and paint the wound with good 
linseed oil paint. In sawing off a limb 
saw it on the under side first, then saw 
from the upper side, this prevents the 
branch from slivering down the side of 
the trunk. Look to the roots of your 
trees and dig out or cut out clean every 
vestige of a sucker or root sprout you 
can find. This is the proper time for 
pruning grape vines. Keep the vines 
moderately thin, and let all your bearing 
wood be firm, plump, short-jointed young 
canes; cut out all thin strawy and green 
canes and shorten the laterals back to 
the first plump eye. Biackberry and ras 
berry clumps should be thinned to the 
complement of canes you intend keeping 
next summer, and these bent down 
to the ground and covered over with 
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Ivory. 7. Jos. H. White. 


earth to keep them from winter killing. 
After we get a good stiff frost is the 
proper time to mulch thestrawberry beds 
for the winter. 


THE he Seed WINEBERRY (Rubus 
pheencolasius).—The leading cultural 
article in the Gardeners’ Chronicle of 
London, October 7, is ‘‘Onthecultivation 
of some of the rarer fruits and vegeta- 
bles.” The first mentioned is the “‘Japan- 
ese wineberry.”’ After dealing with it in 
detail the English writer concludes with 
‘Tl consider this fruit a real acquisition.” 
During the last few yearsa great dealhas 
been written in this country about this 
plant, some writers upholding and others 
denouncing it. Our own experience with 
it dates back about fifteen years, in fact 
we were the first one to identify it for Mr. 
Childs who “sent it out,’’ and too for 
Mr. Carman who attacked it. We grew 
it at first as we have grown hundreds of 
other plants for a botanical rather than 
horticultural purpose. And now afterprob- 
ably the longest intimate experience with 
it in this country on record, our opinion 
of it is this: Where it is hardy and is well 
cared for, it is a good fruit, where it isn’t 
reliably hardy it isn't worth while to 
bother with it. 


THE MARSHALL STRAWBERRY plants 
grown at Rio Vista, Virginia, are reported 
as having rusted very badly this year. 


PARCELS By EyprEss.—Please don’t send 
us any parcels by express unless the ex- 
pe charges have been prepaid. We 

ave given orders.that no unprepaid par- 
cels\are_ to. be delivered to us. 
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The Vegetable Garden. 


GROWING GUGUMBERS IN WINTER. 


To THE EpIToR OF GARDENING—Sir: 
I would like to grow cucumbers for mar- 
ket in winter and early spring. Is there 
any money im it? What kind of green- 
house should I have for it? I had some 
fine seed from England, and last spring 
raised some plants from it, on a hotbed, 
and had cucumbers more than twenty 
inches long, and they were fine too. But 
wouldn’t it be better to grow them ina 
house? M. E. 

Lansingburgh, N., Y. 


There is a wholesome demand for fresh 
cucumbers every day in the year, and in 
the winter time fancy prices must be paid 
for fancy vegetables, such as hothouse 
cucumbers. Besides this, cucumbers are 
easily grown in winter. But don’t get 
elated, the drawbacks are numerous. Be- 
fore embarking in the cucumber business 
visit New York, and call upon some of 
the leading commis3ion men who handle 
forced vegetables and fruits, and get their 
views as regards supply and demand, 
and the material you will have to grow 
to suit the market. They will dampen 
your ardor. To begin with thev will tell 
you nobody wants twenty inch cucum- 
bers! The demand is for smaller fruit. 
You can get just as good seed of the long 
cucumbers here as you can in England, 
and of the same varieties that they have 
got over there. Ifyou intend going into 
raising cucumbers in winter for market 
add some other things to yourstock such 
as tomatoes, lettuce, rhubarb, mush- 
rooms, and the Jike, if your object is to 
make money, and be careful to restrict 
yourself to what the markets want and 
will take. While hotbeds are good enough 
in spring and fall for cucumbers, you 
must grow them in greenhouses in win- 
ter. Span-roofed pits or small hip-rooted 
houses are the best. Plant out the cucum- 
bers on benches on each side of the pit, 
having provision for artificial bottom 
heat, as well as for a minimum atmos- 
pheric temperature of 60° to 65° at night. 
A wire trellis should run along under the 
roof, and fifteen inches from the glass to 
train the vines to. The fruit will then 
hang down straight and be of fine form. 
Artificial fertilization in winter helps 
greatly to set the fruit. 


GROWING TOMATOBS IN A GREENHOUSE. 


Will you kindly give me some informa- 
tion about tomatoes under glass? What 
is the night temperature. Can they be 
grown successfully in a solid bed? Must 
blossoms be hand fertilized? Are they 
best grown tosinglestem? How far apart 
should plants be set, and how long will 
they bear? What is the average vield per 
plant? H. fT. 

Frederick, Md. 


We submitted yourinaiury to Mr. John 
G. Gardner, of Jobstown, N. J., the origi- 
nator of the Lorillard tomato, and who 
is one of the largest and most successful 
growers of tomatoes in winter for mar- 
ket in the country. He kindly replies as 
tollows: 


A good greenhouse for tomatoesin win- 
ter should run east and west, and havea 
pitch of 55°. During the months of 
November, December, January and Feb- 
ruary tomatoes cannot be successfully 
grown in solid beds, because these beds 


prevent a free current of air among the 
plants and induce too much moisture in 
the atmosphere to allow the blossoms to 
set for fruit. My winter tomatoes are 
therefore grown in boxes, and these boxes 
raised above the floor level of the house 
to admit a free draught all among the 
plants. The boxes are eighteen inches 
wide, twenty inches long and twelve 
inches deep, and are made out of one inch 
hemlock boards. They are filled with 
loam, and tour plants, one ineach corner, 
are planted ineach box. They are then 
placed in rows, three feet between them 
one way, and two feet the other. The 
plants are kept to single stems, and 
trained to a string fastened from the roof 
of the house to each corner of the box. 
Further light and air between the plants 
are admitted by cutting and thinning the 
foliage. While the plants must have water 
at the roots, particularly avoid spilling 
any water about the pathways, outside of 
the boxes or on the benches, for a dry 
atmosphere 1s of great importance. 

The proper night 
ter 1s 55°; when it rises to 65° in the day 
time ventilate cautiously. 

I only practice hand-fertilizing when we 
have a period of dull sunless weather, say 
three days or more of it at a time, then I 
have got to hand fertilize the flowers to 
secure a crop of fruit. The way I do itis 
this: I take a stick and pad it well for 
about six inches at one end, and with this 
padded part tap each plant sharply each 
day at noon, this causes the pollen to 
drop from the anthers on to the stigma, 
and the padding saves the plant trom 
injury. My crop in each house ripens up 
in six weeks after commencing to color. 
It takes ninety days to grow a tomato 
from seed to ripe fruit in winter. I keep 
up a succession of plants in pots, say six 
weeks old, to replace those in the boxes 
as soon as they have yielded their crop. 
My plants average 25 pounds of ripe 
fruit per box, that is about 6% pounds 
from each plant. 

The only variety I grow is Lorillard; it 
is the very best forcing tomato extant,a 
sure cropper, and the fruit is of fine color, 
handsome appearance and hard fleshed 
enough to enable us to ship it long dis- 
tances with perfect safety. But the Lonl- 
lard in common cultivation is very much 
mixed. I keep up the stock in its purity 
from cuttiugs, and all the seed I sell is 
gathered from fruit borne by thiese cut- 
ting plants. 

A light sandy loamy soil is the best for 
tomatoes under glass, but if you have not 
got this sort and your soil is heavier use 
less of it, and the easiest way to do this 
is to grow your plants in smaller boxes. 

JOHN G. GARDNER. 


PROTECTING GROWING VEGETABLES.— 
Among permanent crops only globe arti- 
chokes and tarragon need covering up 
in winter. Wecut over the leaves of the 
artichokes and lay them aside, then throw 
a shovelful of eart’1 or coal ashes on top 
ofeach crown; and over that, after the 
first stiff frost, lay a solid armful of tree 
leaves, and strew some sedge, strawy lit- 
ter or the old artichoke foliage over the 
tree leaves to keep them in place. The 
tarragon isn't cut over. But we mulch it 
with leaves and litter. The German kale 
we sowed the first of September we don’t 
protect, still a sprinkling of sedge or some 
evergreen spruce branches over it would 
help it. The September sown spinach we 
wish to keep over winter for early spring 
greens is much benefited by having a 
sprinkling of sedge over it, or evergreen 
branches. Tree leaves, unless used lightly 
mat too much onit. Among root crops 
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we leave a part of in the ground over 
winter are parsnips, salsify, Jerusalem 
artichokes, and horse radish; the only ob- 
ject in leaving them out is because they 
keep in the ground better than when 
lifted and stored. Strew some leaves or 
rough stuff over the salsify, and parsnips 
to prevent injury to theircrowns by freez- 
ing and thawing; and if you wish to dig 
out some artichoke tubers or horseradish 
during the winter you had better cover 
the ground deep enough to exclude hard 
frost. As we lift rhubarb for forcing in 
winter we cover it up enough now to 
allow us to dig whencver we want to, 
and the same with dandelions which we 
lift and force for salading. We wintera 
lot of lettuces and spinach in cold frames 
for cutting at will. These frames should 
be in a warm sunny part of the garden, 
and protected by a board fence, hedge or 
buildings from north and west winds. 
Bank around the frames with earth, 
ashes, leaves or litter to keep them snug 
and warm, and use sashes over them; 
while it isn’t well to coddle these crops, - 
hard frost should be excluded by covering 
with mats, shutters, sedge or straw in 
severe weather. 


Mushrooms. 


HOW TO SEND SPBGIMBNS OF MUSHROOMS. 


A long distance by mail or express. By 
this we do not mean how to ship them 
to market, but how to send specimens for 
identification, comparison, or approval. 
Mushrooms are so tender to handle, and 
so easily spoiled in packing, particularly 
if packed tight and in clo:e boxes, and 
kept there for a day or more, that our 
readers must appreciate the tollowing ad- 
vice from Prof. Chas. H. Peck, our most 
eminent scientific fungologist. 


Select a few good sound specimens and 
place them over a register or radiator or 
any where in a warm current of air, and 
dry them. Then loosely pack in a cigar 
box or something of that kind among 
crumpled pieces of paper and send. They 
will in this way not decay, and willcome 
all right either by mail or express. Any 
specimens for identification, treated in 
the same way, will be more likely to 
answer the purpose than if they run the 
risk of delay in transportation. When 
furnaces are not in operation a stove pipe 
shelfis often available for drying speci- 
mens of fleshy fungi. I have one made of 
netted wire, and attached to the pipe of 
the kitchen range; specimens placed on it 
dry nicely and are almost as good as 
fresh ones for purposes of identification. 
I suppose a fruit evaporator would be a 
good instrument for drying them, but 
have never tried one. The main thing is 
to have acurrent of warm air (not hot 
enough to burn them) constantly passing 
overand about them. CuHas. H. PECK. 

Albany, October 5, 1893. 


TO DISTINGUSIH EDIBLE from poisonous 
mushroom-like fungi in a wild state. If 
the cap or top of the fungus is pretty well 
eaten out by slugs, we conclude the 
chances are in favor of the fungus being 
edible. Then we bring it home and sub- 
mit it tu 


ANOTHER TEST. Our family cat, a fine 
big old Maltese Tom, is passionately fond 
of cooked mushrooms. When the fungus 
has been stewed in better, and Tom eats 
it and doesn’t die it’s moderately safe to 
conclude that itus all right and good for 
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food. But, before now, Tom has refused 
some even slug-eaten toadstools; others 
he would eat. Lately, however, Tom has 
got some very interested friends, and not 
even for the sake of science can we induce 
his little protectors to permit us to ex- 
periment with their ‘‘dear old puss.” 


Insect and other Pests. 


INSEGT PESTS. 


To THE EDITOR OF GARDENING—Sir: 
I send you by mail to-day three speci- 
mens of larve which I would like to have 
named and learn the best way to prevent 
their ravages. 

No. 1, though not in great numbers, 
devours the leaves of apple trees badly 
wherever found. 

No. 2 gathers in clusters on leaves of 
apple trees and soon devours all around it. 

No. 3 was found on rutabagas, and 
had done no great injury when found. 

Medical Lake, Wash. A. B. 


No. 1 is a caterpillar, two and one-half 
inches long, with a small horn on its 
hinder extremity, belonging to the Sphin- 
gidz or humming bird moths. It 1s so 
discolored with its lateral bands lost, 
that it cannot be positively identified, 
but of the four species that are known to 
feed on apple trees this would be Sphinx 
drupiferarum rather than one of the oth- 
ers, as this species occurs on the Pacific 
coast, in Oregon, and presumably in 
Washington. 

No. 2 (?) is not recognizable, being only 
a mass of black material. It is a loss of 
time to give any attention to specimens 
sent in such condition. No’s. 2 and3 
were simply dropped in two corners of 
an envelope, only separated by a fold in 
the envelope, becoming mixed before the 
two numbers indicating them were ob- 
served. 

No. 3 (or the other) I cannot identify 
in its bad bruised and discolored condi- 
tion, and it may be new tome. Itisa 
caterpillar of about one inch long, show- 
ing remains of stripes, and has a pair of 
bristle-topped black cylindrical horns on 
its first segment, that on the third being 
larger than the others, and quite near 
together. Elsewhere on the body are 
many black warts, each bearing a whitish 
hair. I would be glad to see others ina 
good condition, living if possible. 

Albany, N. Y. J. A. LINTNER. 


PERSIAN INSEGT POWDER. 


I consider Persian insect powder is of 
the greatest value as an insect destroyer, 
and have for a long time used it with 
great success and satisfaction. I find how- 
ever there is a good deal of so-called Per- 
sian insect powder on the market that is 
worthless, and that the only assurance 
one can have of its being good is by test- 
ing it, which can be readily done by ctos- 
ing the room tightly and blowing a little 
through a powder bellows. If the pow- 
der is good, in less than half an hour the 
flies will be all gone. Out of three samples 
procured from respectable dealers, a year 
or two ago I made this experiment, and 
found only one was good. One of the 
samples was from a fresh keg, bought for 
the best Dalmatian powder; it proved 
worthless. The good sort was from an 
open keg that had been retailed from for 
two or three years, and as a further indi- 
cation that age is not always the cause 
of worthlessness, I have some powder 
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that I have been using out of the same 
paper package for the past two or three 
years and it is vet good. C. 


‘“‘MoLeEs, MY Boy!""—When visiting a 
big nursery the other day, in the long 
stretches of cold frames containing young 
stock we noticed here and there a few 
little castor oil plants growing. What’s 
the matter here? we asked. ‘‘Moles, my 
boy,’”’ was the reply. Do you believe in 
that? we queried. ‘‘Well, see for your- 
self?’ answered or friend; ‘in the beds 
where the beans are there are no runs, 
but in that one where there are no beans 
see what the pests have done.” ‘And 
here”’ we said pointing toa mole-run right 
across a bed and alongside of a castor 
plant, ‘‘what’s that?’”? ‘‘Now then stop 
that,’ he exclaimed, ‘‘you see too much.”’ 
Traps for moles. 


Books. 


OUR FARMING. 


How we have Made a Run-down Farm bring forth 
Profit and Pleasure. 


This is the title of a book of about 370 
pages, written by T. B. Terry, of Ohio, 
ard published by The Farming Co., Phil- 
adelphia. Mr. Terry’s farm consists of 
ten acres of swamp and forty-five acres of 
upland, and he takes the whole of the 
book to tell us about it and him- 
self. The book is illustrated with a 
good picture of the author at the begin- 
ning, and some views of his house, imple- 
ments, and grounds, of common enough 
quality, and a few diagrams, which 
though plain enough are crude enough. 
We find a ‘‘Tabie of Contents” giving 
forty-twochapters, beginning with ‘How 
I became a Farmer,” and ending with “A 
short Sermon.”’ But thereis no index, not 
even a List of Illustrations. No matter 
how good a book may be, howentertain- 
ing and instructive its contents, without 
a full index much of its value is lost; we 
are too busy to wade through so much 
matter to find the nugget that we are in 
search of. Mr. Terry is a very pleasant 
and entertaining writer, and gives us a 
good deal of sound information about 
draining land, saving and using manure, 
growing pototoes and the cultivation of 
small fruits. 


Books ON PaLms.—Mrs. E. W. C., 
Jamestown, N. D., asks about a book 
which treats on palms. ‘‘Fopular History 
of the Palms and their Allies, containing 
a familiar account of their structure, 
geographical distribution, history, pro- 
perties, and uses, and a complete list of 
all the species introduced into our gar- 
dens, by Berthold Seemann, Ph. D., M.A., 
F. L. S., ete.,’”’ and ‘‘Les Palmiers, His- 
toire Iconographique, géographie-paléon- 
tologie, botanique, description, culture, 
emploi, etc., with index généadle des noms 
et synonynis espices connues.’’ Two hun- 
dred and twenty-eight wood cuts and £40 
chromolithographs. By Oswald de Ker- 
chove de Denterghem. The first of these 
books was published at London in 1856, 
and is now out of print, and only to be 
‘picked up" at second hand. The other 
was published at Paris by J. Rothschild 
11 1878, and we think can still be pro- 
cured. It is the best general work on 
palms that we know of; large 8vo. Dr. 
seemann’s work was 16mo,; published at 
ten shillings and sixpence. We havea 
good many other books on palms, but of 
a botanical character, and many of them 
costly folios. Wallace's ‘‘Palms of) the 
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Amazon” is a small work, in English, 
but very scarce, and brings a high price. 
The Dictionary of gardening contains 
about as much plain information about 
palms as vou can get anywhere. Any of 
these works may be consultedin the libra- 
ry of the Mass. Hort Society, Boston. 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society for 1892, part II, 
and tor which we are mdebed to the 
-courtesv of Mr. Robert Manning, the 
secretary of the society, Tremont street, 
Boston. This is a pamphlet of 240 pages; 
while it contains much that is of purely 
local interest, in it we also find a great 
deal of information that is valuable to 
the public in general. The report of the 
committee on gardens is very interesting. 
This committee at the request of the pro- 
prietors visited some of the finest private, 
and commercial gardens—nine in all— 
about Boston, and have given us an ac- 
count of their visit to each place, the 
good things they saw there, and the 
methods of cultivation and garden care 
practiced there. Reports of the different 


exhibitions are given, together with lists 
of the plants and flowers shown at them. 


affect the seed business as much as any 
other. We have imported this year enor- 


mous quantities of the choicest 


Winter and Spring Flowering 


to meet our usual demand. A large surplus 
must be disposed of at a Sacrifice. 


READ OUR BARGAIN OFFERS! 


Roman Hyacinths, bloom by Xmas, 3 for 10¢ 
Bermuda Lilies, for Easter, 3 for 4§c¢ by mail, 50c 


Candidum Lilies, hardy, white, 3 fortsc ‘* 18c¢ 
Daffodils, double yellow, 82 for asc ‘** 30c 
Tulips, gorgeous mixture, 12 for age ‘' 30c 
Hyacinths, all colors, 82 for soc “ tc 
Freesias, sure to bloom, 12 for 3oc ‘* B80c 
Paper White Narcissus, 3 for 6c ‘** 10c 


The above entire list of 60 


SPECIA ¢ desirable Bulbs for only 


$1.95 at our store or $2.20 delivered: also com- 
plete and handsomely illustrated catalogue. 


VAUGHAN’S SEED STORE, 


NEW YORK: CHICAGO: 
26 Barclay Street. 88 State Street. 


CANNAS._ a 


Mme. Crozy, Star of ’91 


and all the leading sorts. Send for Cata- 
logue. ... 


PROBST BROS. FLORAL CO., 
to17 Broadway, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


NOW READY &2 


Gus 
Bound Copies of 
- VOLUME I of ; 


ARDENING 
Bound in half leather, . 
- $2.25 POSTPAID. - 


THE GARDENING Co., 
Monon Bullding, CHICAGO. 
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52 ~ BEGONIA SEMPERFLORENS ROSEA. 


Flowering Bulds The True Ever-Blooming Species. 


Blooms to rerfection every day in the year. If you have any use for extra fine cut 
§$ I OO Flowers or the best bedding, basket, vase, pot, market and the quickest growing, quickest 

bd e Selling and abundant blooming winter plant, Begonia Semperflorens Rosea fills the bill to 

_ | perfection. (Do not confound this valuable plant with B. S. Gigantea or Vernon, they 

De ee cee (one cena Par are in no way to be compared to it). It will give the greatest satisfaction to customers 
ing 8 and profit to the dealers. We have plants that are a mass of fine blooms, having bloomed 
every day since May 1st, 1892; at this date (October 21) they are blooming outdoors 
splendidly. I offer a limited number of extra stock, well branched plants at following 
low rates till December ist only; after that date 20 per cent must be added to present 


3 Sweet Scented Jonquils, 
3 Large Golden Crocuses, 
5 Snow Drops, 
10 Blue Crocuses, 


(-inch, full of flowers, 1 ft. diameter, extra. .... : 3A 
7-inch, splendid specimen. ...... a tas ake each, SOc. 4.5 40.00 


s Hyacinths, ) In prices. Plants will be sent C. O. D. if desired, but very liberal addi-ions will be made to 
5 Double Tulips, - difterent all cash orders. 

§ Single Tulips, J colors. “xpress. Mall. Express. Maui! 

§ Single Tulips—Yellow, Per 1000 Doz. Doz. 10y TE 

4 Daffodils. _ Rooted Cuttings, fine plants. ........ nea iay Ca Ros $20.00 § .59 $.75 $3.00 $8.50 

selected plants Sars -. . 30.00 .65 1.00 3.90 4W 

These are the most desirable Bulbs for out- 24-inch pots, al ostapopes branched plants . se jah be Ge, Se Se 40.00 1.00 1.50 3.00 6.0) 
d r window culture. You plant them 2\;-inch. extra heavy plants, ready for 5 to@inch pots. .. 50.00 1.60 6.00 
oor OF Ww P 4inch, heavy branched plants, ready for 6 to 7-inch Poe 80.00 2.00 10.00 
now and they bloom in the Spring. Sure 5-inch, strong, blooming plants © ..... 2.50 15 00 

00 


to bloom abundantly. Send for them at 
once, together with our catalogue of Hardy 


Trees, Shrubs, Roses, and Fruit. On receipt of ONE DOLLAR I will send Express Sample of the 7 first named sizes. Plants guaran- 


teed to arrive in prime condition. 


Warranted the Genuine EVER-BLOOMING SPECIES. 


J- . Wiletson, 


Floral Nurseries, AUBURN, N. Y. 


This adv. will not appear again. 


Andorra Nurseries, 


Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, Pa. 
William Warner Harper, Manager. 


A Shady Corner 


in city or country, left to itself, is generally 
an unsightly place. When planted in Hardy 
Ferns or other shade loving plants, it be_ 
comes the most attractive corner of home. 
What a grand little rockery might here be 
made, or what fine clumps of Lady's Slip- 
pers, Hepaticas, or Trilliums (Wood Tilies) 
might be grown. My Catalogue not only 
provides for the shady coruer but for sunny 
ground, wet or boggy soils, and the water 
gardens. It offers Hardy Plants that have 
been proven in a hardy climate. Why 
not write for it to 


F. H. HORSFORD, Charlotte, Vt. 


For a magazine which 
makes no pretensions, this 
is one of the best of its 
kind that we have ever 
seen.—Soston Herald. 


The practical value ae 
MEKHANS' MONTHLY s’ 
now fully recognized b 
devotees of W1l Flower 


and general gardening.— 
Philad:iphia Ledger. | M O nth ly 
{ e 


A magazine devoted to Wild Flowers cae the higher branches of General Gardening and 
Horticulture. Conducted by THOMAS MEEHAN, formerly Editor of the ‘‘Gardeners’ 
Monthly’’ and the ‘‘Native Flowers and Ferns of the United States.’’ 

MEEHANS’ MONTHLY is eSpecially addressed to lovers of Wild Flowers, though in a con- 
densed form, it appeals to every student of botany and to those fond of horticulture 
in all its branches. It is not a work catering to an idle hour and then to be thrown 
aside. Asa voiume for the library it is equal to the best works on botanical and gen- 
eral horticultural subjects, and as such, it has a value far beyond the usual monthly 
magazines. 

Each issue contains a beautifully executed colored lithograph, prepared by L. Prang & Co. 
of a wild tlower of the United States and two pages of descriptive text, fourteen pages 
of general botanical and horticultural literature, and illustrated throughout with half- 
tone and wood cut engravings. 


Subscription price, $2.00 per year; $1.00 for 6 months. Sample copies free. In club 
with GARDENING for one year, for $2.25 


en areata) & SONS, Publishers, 
. « GERMANTOWN, Philadelphia, PA. 


WORK THIS WINTER 


For us. Cash pay weckly: business men, professional men, mecbanics, farmers—thelr sons, da 
and others, work for us the yeur round—because nothing else brings them sv much quick cash. marae 
ners tawjht; Our men sell where others fail—our prices half others, our Whole Root Trees lire (one cus- 
tomer planted 16,300 and ercry tree living), hardy sorts for the North—Jst Choice sorts for every State in 
U.8., guaranty with every order, we pay freights, insure satisfaction, build up trade, hold it; you work 
direct, no middle men; 9) new outfits just ready, the finest ever used. Write quick (giving age, refer 
ences, etc.) to STARK BRO'S NURSERIES. & ORCHARDS CO., Salesmen's Dep't, LOUISIANA, MO., or 
OCKPORT, ILL. Founded 1825; 1,000 acres Nursertes; 20,000acres Orchards. Send two atam ps for Orchard 
k, photographs of Fruits, Nurseries, Orchards, etc., full of exact information about trees and fruits 


Superb Pansies. 


My “RAINBOW MIXTURE" isa combina- 
tion of the very best strains in existence, 
and cannot fail to give satisfaction. Stocky 
young plants $1.00 per too, tree by mail. 


GEORGE CREIGHTON, 
- » + Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Orchid sS_ 
ror ATIATEURS. 


Well established. freeflowering. easy to grow in 
a temperature where a geranium or fuectisha willl 
thrive. Cultural directlons sent with each order 
if poieaiad: Send foc catalogue. 


WIl. MATHEWS, Utica, N. Y. 


try DREER’S 
GARDEN SEEDS 


Plants Bulbs and Requisites 


They are the Best at the 
Jowest Prices. Catalogue 
ne of garder topics mailed 


HOW TO GROW CUT FLOWERS. 


A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON 
THE CULTIVATION OF THE ROSE, 


And Other Flowering Plants for Cut Flowers, sent to any address 
upon receipt of $2.00. M. A. HUNT, Terre Haute, Ind. 


Henry A. Dreer, 
7i4 Chestnut St. Phila. 


HEALTH, COMFORT, ery als 
are very closely connected wi 


WELL REPT NATURAL TEETH 


) PERFECT » DENTIFRICE. 


Cleans. brightens, beautifies & saves 


Warccasman. who hae had practiont experience in | WATER LI LIES, 4tt_covors. 


gardening also. Must be quick and willing. and able 


>» Top ra to give unqualified testimonials as to honesty and 
: the ect i Teeotmasnaea We tien: sobriety. Address, stating age. salary expected and Palms, Ferns, Orchids, Etc. 
tists and Physiclans. Sold by first- full parttenlars to P.O. Box 249, New York City. ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 


@ class Druggtsts. Marshall Field & Co.. 
Carson, Pirte, Scott & Co.. James H, 
Walker & Co.. Mandel Bros., Schles- 
inger & Mager. 


Please mention GARDENING when writ- | BENJ GREY, Malden, Mass... . 
ing to advertisers. When writing mentlon Gardening. 


1893. 


Chicago Mothers 


a 


Bought over 10 000 of these Boys’ Outfits from us 
last season. We will sell 10.000 outside of Chicago 
<a through our Mail Order 
Department. The suits 
of these outfits are the 
very best that can be 
made. They are double 
seated, they are extra 
seamed, they have the 
“can't come off”’ but- 
tons. Our standing of- 
fer is, ifa boy rips one 
he gets a new suit free. 
With each suit goes an 
extra pair of pants. a 
hat to match, and two 
pairs of extra heavy 
ribbed, fast black stock- 
ings or bicycle hose. 


THE WONDER PART IS 
THE PRICE, $5.(0. 
Samples of cloth sent. In ordering give sizes of 

hat and stockings. Include 50 cents tor mailing 

charges. 
Request at same time our new Fall and Winter 


shopping list. You'll quickly see how much 
money we can save you on all sorts of Dry Goods. 


Address 


Schlesinger & [layer, 
2S CHICAGO. 


We furnish the 


ENTIRE WOOD WORK 


for any kind of a structure froma small 
affair of sash, to a pretentious Green- 
house or Conservatory. 


A BLUE PRINT of our ‘*Gem’’ Port- 
able House will be mailed upon appli- 
cation. .. 


Lockland Liniber Co., 
LOCKLAND, OHIO. 


GREENHOUSE ¥ 
HEATERS, 


Wrought Iron Boilers Only. 


THE FLAT TOP TYPE. 


Devine Boiler Works, 
Office 189 State St., CHICAGO, U. S. A. 
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HITCHINGS & CO., 


Established 1844. 


Horticultural Architecture g Building, 


GREENHOUSE HEATING AND VENTILATING. 


<apeLendsnd ABRAMS OUSRES 
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IRON- FRAME CONSTRUCTION. 


Greenhouses, Graperies, Palm Houses, etc., Erected Complete. 
Plans and Estimates of Cost furnished on application. Send four cents postage for Illustrated Catalogue. 


HITCHINGS & CO., 233 Mercer St., New York. 


When writing mention Gardening. 


H. Tl. HOOKER COPIPANY, 


57 and s9 West Randolph Street, CHICAGO, 


NATURAL GAS MADE GLASS — 
FOR GREENHOUSES. 


Announcement to Florists.__.—_—_!, 


We desire to announce the dissolution of the firm of Sipfie. Dopffel & Co.. and to introduce to the trade 
its successor. The SYRACUSE POTTERY Co., which will be under the management of William Dopffel 
and Conrad Brettachwerth. The business will be conducted as heretofore. except on a Jarger scale to 
meet the xrow ing demand for our goods, We have accurdingly enlarged our plant and capacity and with 
unsurpassed facilities are now prepared to fill the largest order on short notice. Our latest improved 
machines are turning out the best and most serviceable flower pots in the market, and assuring you of 
our Intention to lead in further improvements we solicit a continuance of your patronage in the bellef 
that we can supply just what Is needed at a price and in a manner satisfactory to all. 

Send for price list and samples and we know you will give usanorder. ....... 


SYRACUSE POTTERY CO., Office 403 N. Salina St., SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Write for lafest prices. rN 4 ry 4 


rite for a Copy of 
the ‘‘Illustrator,’’ 
the largest engraving house 

CYP RESS in the United States. 
183, 185, 187 [Monroe Street, 
. . CHICAGO. 


A monthly journal issued by 
J. MANZ & CO. 


SASH 


Engraving by all Processes.____._, 


STANDARD VENTILATING MACHINERY 


CP=VDM4I>S MHCOL ZMMDO HOMDBV<OQ 
THSDW OZ—IA>r—=—IZM< UZ> UMN 4OT 


RECEIVED 
JOHN C. MONINGER, ALL 
297 Hawthorne Ave., awe 
CHICAGO, ILL. FOUR 
YEARS. 
Opens sash 
Greenhouse Heating same height 
at far end. 
AND VENTILATING. Ca talogues 
Free. 


Superior Hot W : | 
pe ot Water Boilers E. HirPARD, 


Standard Flower Pots. 


PRICE LIST. 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO. 


John A. Scollay, 
5) 74 & 76 Myrtie Av. Brooklyn, N.Y. 


EW-Send for Catalogue. 2 inch. per 1000, £3.25 Ginch per 100. # 2.20 
ae es ee +5 8 ' . 5 

Over 1,000 varieties of | 3. |. ”. ape “7 es 

CAC : | Cacti. ‘Also 500 sorts of rare . , an + te “ err 
bulbs that cannot be had 5 13.80 Q * WW 


1 
Temns: Cash. f.o.b. here. Address 
HILFINGER BROS. POTTERY, Fort Edward, N. Y. 


August Rolker.& Sons, 1364128 W. 24th St.. New York 
City. Agents for New York and vicloity. 


When writing mention Gardening. 


e cande e elsewhere. Send for illus- 
10 cacti 


trated catalogues. 
BU LBS $1, 100 bulbs B51. Book on 
cacti. 116 pages, 180 cuts,)10c; 


A. BLANC & CO., Philadelphia. 
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HOME. In the home a Conover Pianois a pre- 


cious possession and aconstant joy. 


S| UDIO. Teachers find the Conover Pianos 


the most satisfactory for Tone, Touch, and 


Durability. Pn SS 


CONCERT ) The Conover Pianos meet all 


the requirements of the most Exacting Con- 
cert Artists. + + + + + «s# «© + 


CHICAGO COTTAGE ORGAN COMPANY, 


Sole Factors. 


The Largest Dealers in Pianos and Organs in the World. 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL WAREROOMS: 


215 Wabash Avenue, (SECOND _FLOOR) CHICAGO. 


LORD & BURNHAM CO., _| Standard Flower Pots. 
Horticultural Architects <® Builders, | tssssrissesaeutsasr 


STEAM AND HOT WATER HEATING ENGINEERS. psc ae yaa rs het 
» ©. « .- + Plans and estimates furnished on application. . . =. . . ready to supply goods In unlimited quantities and of 
superior quality. Wealso manufacture a complete 


assortment o Fancy Earthenware, comprising 
Hanging Pots. Table Pots, Jardinieres, 
etc., to which we invite attention. 


Catalogues and price-lists furnished on application. 


A. H. HEWS & CO., 
North Cambridge, Mass. 


When writing mention Gardening. 


TREE'S—~ 


Fruit and Ornamental, 
FOR FALL PLANTING. 


Small Fruits. Grapes. Shrubs. Roses, Bulbs and 
Hardy Plants. 160-page General Catalogue free. 


8@- SEND FOUR CENTS POSTAGE FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. ELLWANGER & BARRY, “wurt.ere 


LORD & BURNHAM CO., _Esta. ovr Halla Century. ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


PLEASE mention GARDENING when writ- 


sedition Gaitouiine. Irvington-on=Hudson, N. Y. © ing to advertisers. 
We hold the General Depot for 


/Neponset Paper Flower Pots, “s's* F. W. BIRO & SOK 


from their Celebrated Neponset Water Proof Fabrics. 


These pots have proved quite successful for growing Hyacinths, Tulips and Narcissus indoors. They retain moisture 
better than the earthen pots and are a safe-guard against any neglect in watering. Plunged in damp cocoanut fibre dur- 
ing the rooting period, they come out clean and strong when the bulbs have to be brought to light. They are pleasant to 
handle, do not break and can be shipped for little money by express or mail, as their weight is but trifling. Every dealer 
should have these for sale. Every household should keep a little assortment ready fora moment's use, They nest 
closely. 100 pots weigh: 4-in, about 8 ibs.; 5-in. about 10 ibs.; 6-in. about 15 ibs., 

And Coast: @ .60 8 .90 $1.50 } xpress extra. 
One Dozen sent by mail for 22 -40 60 Postage paid. 
Cocoanut Fibre, price per bushel, $1.00. Sheep Manure, dry and pulverized; an excellent fertilizer. per 100 Ib. bag, &.W. 


August Rolker & Sons, New York. 


Importers and Dealers in Choice Reliable Flower Seeds and Bulbs. P. O: Station E. 
Warehouses: 136 and 138 West 24th Street. 
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CROCUSES IN THE GRASS. 


CONTENTS. 


THE FLOWER GARDEN. 
Spring blooming bulbs in the grass (illus)..............83 
A bed Of PHONIC.............ccssecccocsvevccccercecsseccessescesesO3 
The flower garden. ............cccccsssscssscccscccscccsccceccses 83 
The horn of plenty datura...............cccsccssssscecesseeessO4 
Parona paniculata—a new ViNE...............cccccsseceeee0004 
New Orleans in NOvVemb6’.............cccsceccsrsecsoveeeneeeO4 
A white tritoma...........cccccccsssscecccssescececsescvcccseseessssO4 
TREES AND SHRUBS. 
Some good shade trees, and why.................. ieisoenesO4 
Give the height of the shrubs................cccsccsesseeeess 84 
Beautiful foliaged evergreens................c.cccccscsseeeessO9D 
Seaside planting..............ccssccccsssccccssscccsesseccecseseess 09 
Ornamental hedge plants for the south..................86 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
Chrysanthemums from Seed (illus)..............ssse0+000.80 
Seedling chrysanthemumme,..............ccccscccessseecessceeessO0 
Cannas and chrysanthemume,................cecsecceseeeeee000 
A chrysanthemum flower freak..............ssescsceeere0080 
Success with chrysanthemume,...............ccorsecceoeeeeeO7 
Our chrysanthemum illustrations...............0cccccsesss687 
ROSES. 
Wintering tender roses.............cccccccsssesessssssseeeeessee88 
Roses in a pit in winter..............cccsccscssscssscccsseseseess88 
ORCHIDS. 


z= 


Orchid notes..........cc.ccevee saSeiseeaahecdsolcateececedsdeeuteeOo 
THE GREENHOUSE. 

Greenhouse plants in bloom Nov. 20..............c000000839 

DY AC BAS os css oe Goeain esnsceenscesdebecsdecicevedeteabebeausaseieeees OO 

The greenhouse. .......cccccccscccccssccsccsscessasscsscseocessceses FO 
THE HOUSE GARDEN. 

Chinese primroses (illUS)............scccssscscscsssesssceeeenss OO 

INSECES—WOTMMG.........cccccssccssccssscrecscsscesccnscseeseeessos OO 

Leaf mould—sheep Manule...........cccccscovssccsccesseesese IO 

Keeping Coleus in winter............ccscsescssssccsssseseesees Ol 

Tuberous begonias from cuttingS............cccsccssccesees Ih 

Books on house plants..........cccccssscovssccssssecssscesseone Oh 
THE FRUIT GARDEN. . 

POQIS IN Che SOUUR ies cscscccceischecsevccitcdessdeceseereseuersece Ol 

Fruit tree cordon MUuSt GO..........csccsccsscssscssccsscnscrees Oh 

PAP CPOE SCOIC so ocieccssscdisscesussiavssheesieccuecseuestdenesexcsasoe 
THE VEGETABLE GARDEN. 

The vegetable gardem.............ccssccsssssssscccsessccssscnes Dh 

FORCING: FAGISNOS Join cecvsansoncessatwodetansessecescceessasedasner9 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

A Serviceable label (illus)..............cssscssceccsssseeeseenes Ie 

EMG LAW Dh easiessscsccisscuvcesananesesesecedoseteialassacasgasiieaessseoe 

Popular names Of plants..........ccccccccscccccsccresccerceees Ie 

Cinnamon vine and Lilium auratum (illus)...,.........93 
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Newport Nursery Co. 


(INCORPORATED.) 
New and rare ornametal plants, imported 
and home-grown a Specialty. A full 
Stock of herbaceous plants, vines and 
climbers. oe ik 
50,000 Japan Roses, Rosa Rugosa. 
10,000 Japanlvy, Ampelopsis Veitchii. 
50,000 California Privet. 
Also a large stock of shrubs and trees of 
every description. Correspondence in- 
vited. Address 


Newport Nursery Co. 
NEWPORT, R. I. 


Rhododendrons. 


1 am the largest importer of Rhododen- 
drons and Hardy Azaleas in America, 
and can supply the best stock in the 
market at lower prices than can be 
obtained elsewhere. . , 

Prices and quality guaranteed. Price List FREE. 


J. Wilkinson Elliott, 
Landscape Architect, 
PITTSBURG, PA. 


ONE MILLION * « x 


Trees, Shrubs, decorative herbaceous 
plants, etc. for. landscape gardeners, 
parks, cemeteries and private gardens. 
Catalogues Free. PricesLow. . . . 
- .B.M: WATSON, 
Old Colony Nurseries, PLYMOUTH, MASS. 


HARRISIT LILIES. am 


Started in pots, nicely set with bud, ready for HOLIDAY BLOOI1. They are in 
first-class condition. and can be shipped by express successtully. They will be far 
better and cheaper than cut flowers purchased at that time, if you keep well watered 


in a temperature of 65° to 70°. 


We will deliver them by express, charges prepaid, 


for $1.25 each, two for $2.25, three for $3.00. 
wee ©. B. WHITNALL & CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Fall Bulbs, ‘sorent,., 


Of choicest quality for planting or for growing 
indoors. such as: Hyacinths, bea Crocus, 
Narcissus. Lris, Snuwdrops, Squills. Lillies, etc., 
ete.; a full line contained In our Speclu!] Bulb 
List also directions how to grow, and other items 
ofinterest. .... 


Address Rélker’s Horticultural Depot, 


138 West 24th Street, New York. 


ORNASIENTAL TREES 
and SHRUBS .. . 


IN GREAT VARIETY. 
Specimen Plants for Lawns and Cem- 
eteries. Send for Catalogue. 


SAMUEL C. MOON, 


Hardy Trees, Shrubs, 


Evergreens, anp 
HARDY HERBACEOUS FLOWERS 


The finest general assortment of Hardy Orna- 

mental Plants in America. Four Catalogues 
228 pages. illustrated) free on application. 
end your list of needs for rates. 


THE READING NURSERY, 
JACOB W. MANNING, Prop. READING, MASS, 


For Sale. siickt' garden, qoee to railroad 
center; cheap; terms to suit. Must be sold; 
ddress BOX 27, ARCHER, FLA. 


Morrisville, Bucks Co., Pa... 


BLOOMINGTON (Phoenix) NURSERY. .. . 
600 Acres. Thirteen Greenhouses. 


Trees Plants 


Catalogue malled ‘ree. 

PHOENIX NURSERY COMPANY, 
(Suc. to Sidney Tuttle & Co.) Bloomington, Il. 

- HEADQUARTERS FOR . 
WATER LILIES, SEE, TYBERS 
Embracing all the new and choicest varieties 
Hardy and Tropical in cultivation. Awarded 
Six Medals at World’s Fair—the highest num- 


ber of awards for aquatics. Illustrated de- 
scriptive catalogue free on application. 


WI1. TRICKER, PONGAN HILLS. 


WATER LILIES, Att coturs. 


Palms, Ferns, Orchids, Etc. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 
BENJ GREY, Malden, Mass. .. . 


Berlin Nurseries, 


WHOLESALE and RETAIL, 
Strawberry Plants, Asparagus Roots, and June 
budded Peach (Crosby). Catalogue free. 


J. G.(HARRISON & SONS, 
.-«_\ Berlin, Worcester Co., Md. 
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The Flower Garden. 


SPRING-BLOOMING BULBS IN THE GRASS, 

I will give you my experience with 
crocuses and snow drops, and then ad- 
vise others to go and do likewise, and I 
have had many to mind me. In the first 
place you can get one thousand mixed 
crocuses for what you can get a dozen 
hyacinths or a hundred tulips for. Don’t 

a dozen crocuses hoping to make 
ashow. Start with not less than one 
hundred but better still with five hundred 
or one thousand bulbs of mixed sorts; 
one hundred will cost forty cents, five 
hundred $1.50 or one thousand $2.50. 

For my pets, the preparation for plant- 
ing I make is to get a round stick two 
inches in diameter and twelve inches or 
fifteen inches in length and sawn off 
square at each end; then take a wooden 
mallet, and bring the basket of bulbs to 
the lawn in sight of the windows we 
usually sit in during leisure moments. 
Drive the stick into the ground three 
inches deep or a little more for the largest 
bulbs, and drop in a bulb, being sure it 
falls right side up, then with your mallet 
knock the sod on each side to close the 
hole over and the job is done, 

Scatter the bulbs as fancy dictates. 
They look prettier in this way than if in 
patterns or rows; a nice effect is had if a 
group is quite thickly set than if much 
scattered. They do nicely under quite 
shady trees, as their growth is made be- 
fore the leaves are on the trees. Plant 
snow drops with them, also Siberian 
squills and chionodoxa, they will add 
much to the pleasure you will have in the 
early spring, watching them as the snow 
drops come throughthe apparently frozen 
ground to greet you as the first flower of 
spring. I have frequently seen them 
snowed under, and especially was this the 
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case last spring, when snowdrops and 
crocus were several times covered, but 
they came out as smiling as thouzh it 
was only an April shower. 

Then it is rare pleasure on a warm 
sunny day to watch the bees in their 
frantic efforts to extract honey or com- 
fort from the first flowers; I have not 
unfrequently counted six in one flower, 
all hurrying and pulling for the first 
nectar. if 

Now what is the treatment to give 
these plants after flowering? All they ask 
is to be let alone, severely alone. Don’t 
I pray you make the mistake of mowing 
the pretty green foliage as soon as it 
shows, for the flowers are always seen 
before the foliage starts, let the leaves 
grow and ina few weeks they will turn 
yellow, showing the ripening of the bulb, 
then you may cut the lawn as often as 
you choose and no injury will be done to 
the bulbs. Thus treated they will increase 
from year to year, and where I only 
planted and had one or two flowers the 
first vear I have had twelve and fifteen 
after three or four years, and I know not 
how long they may last and improve, 
and be the glory of the early spring. I 
hope some one will try thissimple way to 
make the home beautiful. Nor need they 
take my word for it, for you, Mr. Editor, 
have seen that bed of beauties under the 
great tulip trees, and can say, it is so. 

Queens, L,I. NicHoLas HaLLock. 


Yes, we have seen and admired the cro- 
cuses in all their glory naturalized in the 
grass under the great tulip trees in the 
yard in front of Mr. Hallock’s house, and 
we take great pleasure in showing them 
in our illustration—which was engraved 
from a rg taken there last 
spring—to our readers. Planted in this 
way these harbingers of spring have a 
happy cosy appearance never seen about 
them when set out in stiff beds. And 
don’t forget to set out a few snowdrops, 
grape and feather hyacinths, blue bells 
glory of the snow (Chionodoxa), and 
trumpet daffodils at the same time andin 
the same place. 


fA BBD OF PAEONIAS. 


To THE EDITOR OF GARDENING—Sir: 
1. Please give us directions for a bed 
of pzonias. Soil, situation, culture, 
varieties, when to plant, probable cost, 
etc. I have been thinking of planting an 
oval shaped bed 7-12 feet. a ee i 
Central Massachusetts. 


Pezonias like deep, rich, well drained 
soil, at the same time they love moisture, 
and seldom are foundin good form on dry 
land, but any fairly good garden soil will 
suit them well enough. They flower finely 
with us in our open sunny bed sheltered 
from the north winds. Have the ground 
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dug or prepared eighteen inches deep, but 
be sure to keep the subsoil in the bottom, 
never bring it to the surface. Ponias 
may be planted any time between August 
and April, we like to plant them early in 
fall. In a12x7 foot oval bed you cannot 
have many plants and give them justice, 
say, fifteen to twenty-five. Now for the 
kinds: There are four kinds of peonias 
you ought to grow, namely the old fash- 
ioned early double (P. officinalis var.), 
the main crop or Chinese double herba- 
ceous sorts, the double-flowered form of 
the Siberian P. tenuifolia, and the single 
and double-flowered tree pronias. To 
grow them all in a 7x12 bed would be to 
crowd them. We would suggest that you 
fill that bed with tree pzonias, witha 
clump of the old early scarlet at one end, 
and a clump of the pink one of the same 
type at the other end, or use both the 
scarlet and pink at one end and a few 
plants of tenuifolia at the other. Then 
make a separate, roomy bed for the later 
herbaceous sorts. From two and one- 
half to three feet apart isclose enough for 
pooe plants; for a vear or two till they 

ll up the bed, interplant it with pansies, 
sweet alyssum, lilies, gladioli, summer 
hyacinth, tigridias, or the like. As to 
varieties, the nomenclature in the case of 
herbaceous pzonias, Koempfer’s irises, 
and some other plants, is uncertain; you 
will do better if you take the catalogue of 
one of the florists advertising hardy flow- 
ersin GARDENING, and make your selec- 
tion from it. Among tree pzonias be 
sure you get Reine Elizabeth, an extra 
fine double flower; and don’t omit a set 
of single, large flowered Japanese varie- 
ties, especially the white, rose, scarlet, 
and silvery pink colored ones. Among 
pinks, so-called, one is apt to get lilac 
and purple shades that we don’t care 
much for; and as the roots on which the 
nice varieties have been grafted will likely 
throw up some suckers, these when they 
bloom will give your crimson flowers, for 
that’s the stock the Japs use. Herba- 
ceous peonias cost about 50 cents each, 
and tree pzonias from $1 to $2 each, but 
bear in mind the lowest price means the 
poorest stock either as regards variety or 
size and condition of plant. 


THE FLOWER GARDEN. 


Allis at rest in the flower garden. Sce 
that the beds and borders are clean and 
tidy, and that there are no old flower 
stems, sticks or strings lyingabout. The 
empty beds should have been mannred 
and dug all ready for spring, and the bor- 
ders filled with mixed plants should be 
levelled and mulched with fine manure, 
and the evergreen plants in them with 
littery manure or evergreen branches. 
Look to the labels: Sce that they are 
strong, legibly written and securely fixed, 
be this/by tying-on.to the plants as to the 
roses/yor—insertmg-<in ‘the ground as to 
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varietics of phloxes. The freezing and 
thawing of winter heave labels out of the 
ground and the snows and rains are apt 
to mar or obliterate light pencil marks, 
therefore be prepared for both. Besides 
labelling your plants so as to know their 
names you had better drive stout pegs 
down alongside of your fraxinella, platy- 
codon and butterfly weed plants to mark 
their places for as they are late to start 
into growth in spring and our memories 
are often treacherous, it is well to know 
the exact places, where these plants are 
hidden, so that there shall be no chance 
of digging into them in spring with the 
view of planting something else there to 
fill up the seemingly empty space. And 
this is particularly desirable when you 
have a hired man fix up your garden for 
youin spring. All hardy bulbous plants 
should be marked in the same way and 
for the same purpose. 


THE HORN OP PLENTY DATURA. 
(D. Cornucopia.) 


I got a hundred of these plants last 
spring, and set them out in rows three 
feet apart and three feet asunder in the 
row, but as they soon grew to touch one 
another in the rows it would have been 
better to have planted here in rows four 
or four and a half feet apart. They grew 
about three to four feet, and have been 
carrying continuous and successive crops 
of blooms from the middle of June until 
now, and they show that ae will bear 
slight frosts such as we have had during 
the last two weeks. The blooms were 
double, having triple throats or three 
blooms in one, two blooms within the 
outer one. The perfume was sweet and 
pleasant, being stronger and sweeter as 
the weather became cooler. The variega- 
ted markings varied according to dry or 
wet weather; in the one the purple pre- 
dominating on outer portion of bloom, 
whilst in wet weather the white predomi- 
nated. The seed matured perfectly. At 
the North I should judge rows three feet 
apart would be ample distance. 

Georgia. A. W.S. 


PARONA PANIGULATA,—A NEW VINE. 


Mr. R. D. Hoyt ot the Exotic Nurseries, 
Seven Oaks, Florida, sends us a pretty 
and well preserved spray of this vine, 
with the following remarks: ‘‘The plant 
is a very strong climber and some of the 
panicles of flowers are three feet long. it 
came from Cuba without name, and has 
just flowered. I find that flowers last 
several days after being cut, and as they 
are produced in the greatest profusion it 
might prove of value to florists.’ 

he plant is, as stated above, Parona 
paniculata, and although our correspon- 
dent got it from Cuba, it is a native of 
the East Indies, and not of Cuba or any 
other of the West Indian Islands; undoubt- 
edly it has been introduced there from 
tropical Asia, as several other plants have 
been. The plant is an annual fast grow- 
ing, somewhat woody, twining, high 
climbing, downy vine, with ample much 
branched panicles of small, somewhat 
tubular, white flowers, and the leavesare 
cordate, two and one-half to three and 
one-half inches long, smooth above but 
downy underneath, and rather suggestive 
of those of some of the small leaved aris- 
tolochias. 


THE BeacuH PzEa (Lathyrus maritimus) 
as a fodder plant —A writer in the Lon- 
don Times suggests growing this pretty 
seaside plant for use in feeding cattle, as 
itcan be easily cultivated in the sands 


along the coast, and cattle are fond of it. 
It is quite plentiful on the shores of Long 
Islaad and elsewhere along the Atlantic 
coast, but we do not believe it would pay 
to cultivateit asa fodder plant. A curious 
thing in connection with 1t is that during 
the last two or three years over threc- 
fourths of its peas had been completely 
destroyed by insect larve before they 
were ripe. It is only last year that seed 
of it were offered in Europe as a flower 
garden novelty. 


NEw ORLEANS IN NOVEMBER.—We have 
had no frost so far and everything looks 
more like spring time than November, 
that is where the gardens are supplied 
with plenty of water. I have a fine lot of 
roses in bloom, and crotons are still 
planted out in the garden. Among other 
plants in bloom are chrysanthemums, 
carnations, marigolds, zinnias, torenias, 
Cassia corymbosa, sweet alyssum, vio- 
lets, salvias, balsams, geraniums, vincas, 
cannas, clematis, and Poinciana pulcher- 
rima. C.R. P. 

New Orleans, November 7. 


A Wuiter Tritoma.—Mr. T Smith, or 
Newry, Ireland, writes in the London 
Garden: ‘‘T. modesta is now in flower 
here, and a really beautiful plant it is. It 
is of the purest waxy white, the scape is 
quite three feet high, and the flower por 
tion about one foot; the leaves are nar- 
row and the scape very tapering, so it is 
distinct in every way from the ordinary 
kinds.”’ A good white tritoma isa very 
valuable desideratum. But we must get 
a new English name for it, fur ‘white 
fiery poker’ or ‘‘white torch lily” will 
never do. 


Trees and Shrubs. 


SOMB GOOD SHADE TRBBS AND WHY. 


In selecting a few shade trees give pre- 
ference to the kinds that thrive well in 
your neighborhood and which you your- 
self have a personal liking for, and parti- 
cularly avoid such kinds as are prone to 
disease and insect pests. The following 
list is a very safe one to choose from, the 
most of the sorts named in it being well 
known and long tried. 


The Norway maple is the best of all 
dense headed maples for broad avenues. 

The sugar maple is an ideal tree, and 
useful for narrower streets, but it does 
not do very well in close built streets or 
smoky towns. 

The American white ash makes a capi- 
tal street or avenue tree. The European 
ash is worthless with us for this purpose. 


Of course the American elm is the queen 
of street trees, but, alas, hereabout the 
elm leaf beetles in summer are so destruc- 
tive, that the further planting of elmsand 
allied genera is considerably interfered 
with. In many places the canker worms 
in spring defoliate the elms, and weigh 
against their popularity. 
is one of our grandest shade or suburban 
street trees. Plant in spring rather than 
in fall, and don’t use very large plants, 
for the young roots are fleshy and brittle, 
and where bruised or broken apt to rot 
rather than mend. 


The red oak, one of the very finest of 
American trees makes a capital shade 
tree about the house or lawn, and a good 
street tree where there are no concrete 

avements or streets. Its glossy foliage 
in summer, and brilliant coloring in fall 
add to its merits. The pin oak and the 
chestnut oak are also very desirable 
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shade trees. But all of our oaks need lots 
of head room. 

The European beech tree asa broad um- 
brageous specimen on the lawn or fora 
broad country avenue is one of the hand- 
somest of arboreal plants. But give it 
room to grow. In planting use young 
plants, for in shifting large ones they 
often fail. It is one of the best, healthiest 
and longest lived toreign trees we have. 

The sweet gum (Liguidambar), like the 
beech, should be planted of moderate size. 
It is a long lived tree of fine symmetrical, 
handsome form, and as a shade tree at 
home, in the garden or park it is useful 
and effective. How splendidly its foliage 
colors in the fall, but this high coloring, 
also the very corkiness of the bark differs 
a good deal in different trees. Don’t plant 
it in an asphalted street. 

The golden-barked linden (Tilia dasy- 
styla) isa tree that deserves more recog- 
nition than it gets; in mv opinion it is by 
far the best avenue linden that we have 
got for this country. Its fine habit and 
glossy leaves are charming in summer, 
and its jolden bark is quite effective in 
winter. J. R. TRUMPyY. 

Kissena, L. I. 


GIVE THE HEIGHT OP THE SHRUBS. 


When I read the article in last number 
of GARDENING on planting about the base 
of the house I was at once stricken with 
the fever. f only wondered I had not 
thought ot it before. accordingly looked 
over the advertising pages of GARDENING, 
and at once sent for catalogues contain- 
ing shrub lists suitable for my purpose. 
So that I might plant intelligibly of 
course one of the important things to 
know was the height of each vanety I 
might decide to plant. Judge then if you 
can, at my astonishment when the cata- 
logues came (five or six of them) to find 
that not one of them gave the height to 


- which the coveted shrubs would grow. 


One indeed did give the height of a few, 
and possibly each one gave the height of 
an occasional one, but not one of them to 
the extent of being of use to a novice, 
hence Iam just as liable to get a shrub 
that will grow ten or fifteen feet high in 
front of a window as an appropriately 
dwarf one. It seems astonishing that 
nursery men do not see the imperative 
necessity of doing this. And it ought to 
be complete too. This certainly would be 
no onerous task, and I am sure buyers 
will rise up and call blest the nurseryman 
who doesit. I have one catalogue that 
is almost complete on that score with the 
hardy rerennials, but strange asit may be 
the same party issues a catalogue of 
shrubs from which this all-important mat- 
ter is wholly omitted. 

As a matter of fact every catalogue 
offering flower seeds, bulbs, plants of all 
kinds as well as shrubs and vines, should 
give the average hcight to which each 
variety may be expected to grow. Were 
this done it would be of untold advan- 
tage to planters in arranging for allsorts 
of desirable effects. You can hardly 
realize the helplessness of a poor novice 
in planting stock entirely new to him. I 
believe too that should this or a similar 
plea come to the eyes of some of our great 
nurserymen they would see that to grant 
it would benefit two parties, seller as well 
as buyer. A. W. Foreman, M. D. 

Greene Co., Ill. 

[Make out your list of shrubs, arrang- 
ing them alphabetically as regards genera, 
and be very particular to specify each and 
every species or variety you wish to know 
about, and send it to us, so far as we can 
we will be glad to help you, that’s what 
GARDENING 18 here(for.—Eb. ] 
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1. Mrs. H. F. Spaulding, white. 2. Ada H. Le Roy 
i 6. Mrs. A. J. Drexe 


Childs, crimson. 


BEAUTIFUL FOLIAGED EVERGREEBNS. 


Deciduous trees and shrubs have shed 
their foliage and the slight freezing 
weather we have had has brightened up 
the colors of many evergreens. We owe 
a deal of this pleasure to retinosporas. 
Authorities tell us that there are but two 
species, pisifera and obtusa, and that the 
dozen or more of sorts in cultivation be- 
long to one or the other of the two. The 
golden edged ones are the best known 
and the most useful. There are two of 
them, known as p/umosa aurea and pisi- 
fera aurea. The former is a close grower, 
the latter more spreading. Both are 
beautifully edged with gold, the yellow 
being, perhaps, more distinct now than 
at any other time of the year. The close 
growing silvery-leaved one is squarrosa. 
It is a juvenile form of pisifera, as the 
occasional branches of that species it 
makes proves. Just now its silver takes 
on a darker hue, which makes it none the 
less beautiful than before. Sieboldi is a 
peculiar and desirable sort. All summer 
long it is of the usual green color, but 
now it is of an iron gray, and it will be 
nearly black in a few weeks. Leptoclada 
is Another dark iron-colored one. Unlike 
Sieboldi, which is of roundish bushy 
growth, this one is of columnar outlines. 


Besides these there is a form called argen- 


tea, looking very pretty with its mixture 
of green and white foliage, and a dwarf 
spreading sort with golden sprays mixed 
with its green. 

The next best section of beautiful sorts 
s that represented by Thuja and Biota, 
of which the American and Chinese arbo- 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


, pink, 3. 
, crimson lake. 7. 


vitzs are well known. The best now are 
George Peabody, Meehani, Victoria, Sibi- 
rica aurea and Biota elegantissima. 
Both Peabody and Meehani are golden. 


‘The gold on Peabody is in greater abund- 


ance than on the other, descending from 
the points and fading gradually to the 
green. Meehani is simply golden on the 
tips. Victoriz is beautifully tipped with 
silver. Biota elegantissima, known as 
Rollison’s Golden, is golden tinted in 
summer, and now it takes on a flame 
color, which deepens as the cold increases. 
And this flame color is always more in- 
tense on the sunny sid. 


There are some evergreens which ap- 
od never to change their lively green. 

hujopsis borealis and Chamecyparis 
Lawsoniana are examples. A variety 
of the Chamecyparis, called Jutescens, 
has beautiful golden foliage. The deep 
green color of many yews is more pleas- 
ing than are the gold and silver tints of 
some of the varieties. 

Perhaps the most striking of all golden- 
leaved evergreens, certainly so among 
dwarf ones, is Douglass’ golden juniper, 
which is a variety of the spreading Savin 
juniper. 

The deodar cedar makes no change of 
color now. Its beautiful, silvery-green 
foliage, graceful habit and turifty look, 
always attracts attention. Inthe same 
way the blue of the Colorado blue spruce, 
and the light blue of Abies concolor, come 
in for a share of attention at this time. 

Among broad lea:ed evergreens we 
have Aucuba Japonica (not hardy at 
Dosoris), vellow and green, Andromeda 


Kd. Hatch, white tinged with pink. 
Jeanne Delaux, blood crimson. 9. 
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4. Viviand-Morel, pink, grand. 5. Geo. W. 
Eda Prass, delicate pink. 


japonica, bronze, A. Catesbei, reddish 
bronze, and A. recurva, almost of the 
same color. 

Mahonia aquifolia is a bronze red, Pri- 
nos glaber, almost black, Euonymus Jap- 
Onicus, one variety having the leaves 
green in the center with edging white, 
the other, the center golden, the edge 


green. [Not reliably hardy at Dosoris. 
—Ep.] JosEPH MEEHAN. 
Philadelphia. 


SBASIDB PLANTING. 


To THE EpirorR OF GARDENING—SIr: 

Please give me a hint about what plants 
will do best on the seashore at Cape May 
Point, N. J., for I have had bad luck. The 
Point lies between Delaware Bay and the 
ocean. The salt air seems to affect plants 
and especially the lawn. 

My cottage is not quite 100 feet from 
the ocean and is very much exposed to 
the east storms, my fence is protected by 
a two feet wide board, but the sand flies 
about all the same. I found so far that low 
growing plants do best like geraniums, 
portulacca, etc. Roses do middling well 
when protected. I have planted lately 
yuccas and flags. Ji Du. 

Philadelphia. 


Without seeing the place we cannot 
give you posivive information, therefore, 
our remarks are only suggestive. Seaside 
planting is to a considerable extent a 
matter of_protection from wind, salt 
water spfay and driving sand. We have 
very fow plants thatewillthrive when ex- 
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posed to these drawbacks. 
itself has very little deleterious effect upon 
our garden plants; in fact, on account of 
the moisture it contains it is rather bene- 
ficial than otherwise to the general run of 
decorative material. The red cedar isthe 
only ia evergreen we have for exposed 
seaside places, and it is very slow grow- 
ing. Among shrubs we have the bayberry 
(Myrica cerifera), the female form of the 
groundsel tree (Baccharis Hblimifolia), 
beach plum (Prunus maritima), button 
bush (Cephalanthus occidentalis), tam- 
arix in variety, wild roses and matrimony 
vine. The Virginia creeper spreads nicely 
on the ground near the salt water. And 
you can get quite a pretty effect with 
swamp rose mallow (Hibiscus mos- 
cheutos), sea pea (Lathyrus maritimus), 
and the seaside golden rod (Solidago 
sempervirens), Vile as are the bindweeds 
(Calystegia) in cultivated ground, al- 
lowed to run wild in the sand among 
clumps of bushes by the seaside they are 
quite pretty. As regards roses, garden 
shrubs, hardy perennials and the like, if 
you can protect your plants from wind, 
spray and sand you can grow most any- 
thing, providing soil and moisture are 
satisfactory, but without protection you 
will have hard work to get them to thrive. 


ORNAMENTAL HBDGE PLANTS FOR THE 
SOUTA. 


Among the best ornamental hedge 
plants we have, the tree boxwood stands 
at the head. It may be hadof any height, 
thickness, or density you choose to make 
it, and it is very enduring and never in 
anyway naked or unsightly; if it gets any 
trimming, even birds cannot get into it. 
You may trim itinto any shape. It seems 
fully at home here, cattle wi'l eat it, but 
they will eat your rail fences first. 

Next comes the Euonymus Japonicus. 
It differs from the box only in appear- 
ance, and in every way it makesa beauti- 
ful and perfect ornamental hedge. The 
common privet is used, but much shear- 
ing is needed to make a within bounds 
hedge of it. The pyracantha and Japan 
quince both make lovely ornamental 
as well as protective fences, espe- 
cially the quince, and it is the best 
where stock is in the way, I have 
found, however, that any ornamental 
hedge is stock proof if it is high enough, 
and thick enough, so that cattle cannot 
sce through or over it. The Cape jasmine 
1s the leading ornamental hedge plant a lit- 
tle further south than here but here itis apt 
to get killed in winter. The following 
three roses are also used in ornamental 
hedging, but strands of wire are needed 
to support them, namely the Cherokce, 
Mme Plantier, and the old Lady Wash- 
ington; the latter is one m-ss of and 
hardly ever ont of bloom. Mingled with 
the red one, (there are two of them) they 
make a fine effect. : 

Such hedge plants as you use in the 
north, namely, spruce, hemlock, cedar, 
and arborvitw are unfitted for hedging 
here asthev all rush up totrees, and soon 
get naked at the bottom or in the center. 

Memphis, Tenn. JAMES STEWART. 


Chrysanthemums. 


GHRYSANTHEMUMS FROM SEED. 


Our illustration is from a photograph 
of a few flowers of 1893 seedlings taken 
in Mr. John L. Childs’ greenhouses at 
Floral Park about four weeks ago, and is 
a fairexample of the variety and beauty 
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of the kinds one can get from a good 
strain of seed. Seedling chrysanthemums 
are just as easily raised as are China 
asters or ten-week stocks. We sow the 
seed in pots in the house or hotbed in 
March or April, prick off the seedlings 
when they come up, and indue time plant 
them out in the garden about the end of 
May, from this time on their cultivation 
is the same as that of named varieties. 


All should bloom the first year from 
seed; some will be early enough to open 
their first flowers out of doors, but by 
lifting, potting, and bringing them in- 
doors, all will open their flowers. We 
will get all manner of types, forms and 
colors ina batch of seedlings, and while 
some may be very beautiful, others will 
be indifferent enough, but the chances 
are that the plants will be very thrifty 
and full of blossoms. Of course it is an 
easy matter to select and keep the good 
and discard the poor ones. 


One of the principal novelties among 
flower seeds last spring was Deleaux’s 
Perfected Early Flowering Chrysanthe- 
mums. Ofcourse we bought it and tried 
it. The seed germinated well, and the 
seedlings grew fine and all bloomed out 
ot doors with us, beginning about the end 
of October, and most of them had double 
flowers. Still, as chrysanthemums now 
run they were a poor lot, and we have 
rooted up and thrown everyone of them 
into the rot heap. We would rather have 
a packet of good American saved seed 
than one of the most noted gathering in 
Europe. 


We know florists hereabouts who grow 
lots of chrysanthemums, but never cut or 
sell the flowers; they keep them all for 
seeding. To facilitate the fertilization of 
the blossoms as soon as the flowers are 
fairly well opened the florists cut off the 
petals close to but not near enough to 
touch the fructifying orgins, to give tke 
air, insects and handa better opportunity 
of fertilizing the blossoms and ensuring a 
full crop of seed. It is from seed of this 
sort that we get the gorgeous beauties of 
which so many fine examples appear at 
the November flower shows. 


SEEDLING GHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


To THE EpiIToR OF GARDENING—Sir: 
1. Will you kindly tell me if new shoots 
from seedling chrysanthemums (in bloom) 
should be discouraged? I have a number 
of seedlings in bloom, but the flowers are 
small and not very double, and I find 
there are numerous shoots on all the 
plants. Would it improve the quality of 
bloom to destroy the shoots? 


2. Is there any treatment which will 
keep chrysanthemums free from insects, 
or what will most speedily destoy them 
when they do appear? I shall have only 
a window garden this winter, but havea 
fine southeast exposure. i, M. 

Kentlworth, III. 


1. Disbudding, both as regards flower 
buds and side shoots, has the same effect 
in producing fine flowers and = sturdy 
stems in first-vear seedlings as it has in 
old varieties. Seedlings as a rule make 
vigorous plants the first season, and asa 
good many of them may have single or 
semi-double flowers or blooms of un- 
pleasant colors, we often neglect disbud- 
ding them; but this is a mistake, for 
disbuddiny will make the good better and 
the poor ones often good looking. 


2. We presume vou mean the aphides 
or plant lice,and on pot plants. Moisten 
the infested parts with clean water from 
a rubber sprinkler, then dust.. fresh 
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tobacco dust or Scotch snuff freely over 
the insects on the wetted shoots; do this 
twice in one day and the insects will 
probably drop off dead or stupified; if 
they don’t lay the plants on their sides 
and wash or syringe them off. When the 
plants are not in bloom dip the tips in 
tobacco water, then sy1inge them with 
clean water. Fumigating with tobacco 
will destroy the insects, but you cannot 
fumigate plants in your house. A south- 
east window is a capital exposure for 
plants in winter. 


CAHRYSANTHEMUMS PROM SEED. 


I live in the country and have no green- 
house, so I had to raise them without 
one. I did it in the following way, About 
the middle of March I sowed the seed in 
a hot bed. When the plants were about 
two to three inches high I planted them 
in small pots and kept them in the win- 
dow until the weather was warm 
enough. Then I planted them in the gar- 
den. This tall, when the weather was 
unsteady I took them out of the garden 
and potted them again, so that I could 
take them in the house. I have some 
plants that are twenty-eight inches high 
and measure thirty inches across, and 
full of flowers. In fact they are better 
than those I raised from old plants. The 
package of seed I had last spring was 
mixed seed. I have now the nicest collec- 
tion of chrysanthemums that ever was in 
this neighborhood. Let others try and 
see if they will not have the same success 
without having a greenhouse. 

St. Rosa, Ohio. AvuG. HECKMANN. 


CANNAS AND CHRYSANTAEMUMS. 


Mr. Andrew S. Fuller, of Ridgewood, N. 
J., has a greenhouse and a beautiful gar- 
den, and he practices gardening for the 
love of it. He grows cannas for outdoor 
decoration in summer and as pot plants 
for their beautiful flowers in the green- 
house in winter. He also cultivates 
chrysanthemums very largely, and when 
they are in bloom he brings them together 
in mass in his greenhouse and invites his 
neighbors to come and look at them; 
more than that, as a further inducement 
to his already willing friends, neighbors 
and strangers to come and enjoy his 
beauties, he picks and presents a spray or 
bunch of blossoms to everyone of his 
visitors as long as the supply of flowers 
lasts. As soon as the chrysanthemums 
are over he fills their places with cannas 
in pots and other plants. 

Writing us the other day he remarked: 
‘‘T have received all the fine ones shown 
at the World's Fair, so you see I have 
cannas in great abundance, but I find 
that the new dwarf ones make a fine 
show inthe greenhouse during the winter. 

“My chrysanthemum show is now over 
and it has been a great success, not only 
in the number of visitors, but in the num- 
ber of fine seedlings that I have raised. I 
think I can now show as fine varieties as 
have as yet been produced anywhere, and 
so can have my own individual show. I 
have a hairy seedling from Louis Boeh- 
mer which is better than the parent and 
of the quilled type of Lilian Bird. I have 
several from dark to pure white.” 


A GHRYSANTHBMUM PLOWER FREAK. 


To THE EpbITOR OF GARDENING—Sir: 
I send in a box by this mail three sprays 
of chrysanthemum blossoms. The yellow 
and pink sprays came from two separate, 
plants which grew side by side and the 
variegated spray grew on the yellow 
plant. You can ,;see that two blossoms 


l. Mrs. John Gardner, yellow. 
Mrs. J. G. Whilldin, yellow, early, 


2. Temple of Solomon, golden yellow. 
ne plant. 
Simpson, yellow incurved. 9. Golden Gate, tawny yellow, very large. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


6. Sunflower, golden yellow. 7. 


-_ | 


3. Mrs. Craige Lippincott, 
Dr. Mandeville, chrome yellow. 8. Mrs. Maria 
10. Dr. Callandreau, large pale yellow. 


) 


ellow. 4. Col. W. B. Smith, brouze. 5. 


are half of each color and onered and one 
yellow all onthe same branch. I never 
saw or heard of any thing like it before in 
chrysanthemums. 

2. Sci_Lta CLusu.—Last fall | potted a 
Scilla Clusii with my other bulbs for win- 
ter blooming. It grew ‘finely all win- 
ter but had no. sign of bloom. In 
the spring I put the pot to one side 
with other bulbs to ripen the foliage, 
but it did not ripen, it went on growing 
slowly allsummer. This fall it took a 
fresh start, and now looks as if it might 
soon send up a bloom stalk. 

3. I HAD A “FIRE-ON-THE-MOUNTAIN”’ 
which did not bloom last fall, so 1 potted 
it for the house, where it grew all winter, 
and still no bloom. In the spring I set it 
in the ground again, but it gave no sign 
of bloom till this fall, when the leaves and 
blossoms were all green with no sign of 
“fire’’ or red on them at all 

4. LossTER cactTus.—I have a large 
collection of cacti, over 150 kinds, and 
have very little trouble growing and tak- 
ing care of them, only with the Epiphyl- 
jum or lobster cactus, I do not succeed 
with it. I have several plants two years 
old that are not aslarge as when I rooted 
them. I have tried withholding water 
and giving plenty of it, giving plenty of 
sand and hardly any, and tried grafting 
twice, once on Opuntia arborescens and 
once on Cereus grandiflorus, but both 
died. One of my neighbors has a fine 
plant just full of bloom and doesn’t give 
it any special treatment, and yet she suc- 
ceed while I fail. Mrs. M. A. B. 

I}linois. ° 

1. The sprays were too small and the 
flowers a little too much faded and bruised 
when they reached us to illustrate. The 
freak is nothing strange however, in fact 
we see something of the kind most every 
year. Your varieties are of the pompon 
set, which is rather inclined to bud-sport 


pranks ofthis sart. Ten or more years 
ago, before raising chrysanthemumsfrom 
seed was general, we got many of our 
new varieties in this way, by finding ona 
white flowered plant a branch bearin 
purple or yellow flowers and so on, an 
propagating this branch from cuttings 
thus perpetuating the sport. A half and 
half colored flower is not rare, but it sel- 
dom holds well. These sports are induced 
by the multi-mixed nature of chrysanthe- 
mums by interbreeding as far back as 
years ago. 

3. Are you sure you have got the true 
Euphobia heterophylla? Better send us 
a tip spray of it packed securely in a tin— 
never paper—box, by mail for identifica- 
tion. | 

4. The opuntia isn’t avery goodstock, 
any of the stiff upright growing cylindri- 
cal cereus is bitter or the bushy pereskia. 
If you had a middle-sized plant probably 
you would not find any difficulty in grow- 
ing it, the trouble with you seems to be 
in gettingit beyond the baby stage. Stick 
a cutting into the earth in the side of 
another pot plant and let it stay there. 
Don’t over water it 1n summer, shade it 
from hot sunshine, and keep it rather 
warm in winter. 


SHE DIDN’T SAVE THEM.—A gardener 
who grows a large assortment of chrys- 
anthemums sent me quite a number of 
kinds in sp ing, a year ago, and I planted 
them in the garden in front of the house, 
where it is sunny, warm, and sheltered. 
They grew fine, were full of buds and be- 
gan to open their blossoms most promis- 
ingly, and we all were delighted and had 
visions of a great exhibition of autumn 
beauties, but alas, as the flowers began 
to open a slight frost came and destroyed 
the petals of many of the largest and gay- 
est sorts, while its effect was unnoticed 
on many of the lesser flowered kinds. The 
loss of these big Japanese beauties was 


painful, but as we have no greenhouse, 

und they are unfit for open garden use 

with us, we did not save the plants for 

another year; we kept only those that 

were hardy enough to stand a degree or 

so of frostunhurt. Mrs. WM. WRIGHT. 
Long Island. . 


SUGGESS WITH GHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

I am having fine success with chrysan- 
themums this season; have specimen 
blooms of marvellous beauty in Dr. Cal- 
landreau, Viviand-Morel, Good Gracious, 
Kioto, Hicks Arnold, Nineveh, Waban, 
etc. Some of them are nine to eleven 
inches across. Dr. Callandreau I find to 
be the favorite as a specimen bloom but 
as a bush plant not very much of a suc- 
cess. I am having fair success with 
orchids in a small way and value your 
orchid notes. fe 

Central Massachusetts. 


OuR CHRYSANTHEMUM ILLUSTRATIONS 
are a continuance of the series of groups 
of beautiful prize blossoms grown by 
Dailledouze Brothers, of Flatbush, L. I. 
These blossoms are a fair examp'e of the 
kind of flowers the florists must grow in 
order to get any sale for them, and it be- 
hooves the amateur to at least try to grow 
as fine flowers as the florist does. 


MADAME DESGRANGES CHRYSANTHE- 
MUM is still regarded as one of the very 
best early blooming chrysanthemums for 
outdoor cultivation in England. It is not 
so here At Dosoris we may get one or 
two fa rly good flowers from a plant, but 
alongside of Ivory for quality or quantity 
it is nowhere, 

Bic CHRYSANTHEMUM FLOWERS.— 
Charles E. Shea writingin the Gardeners’ 
Magazine tells us that he has had Sunset 
blossoms sixteen inches across, and has 
now a Primrose League flower eleven 

nches in diameter And acorrespondent 
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of the Journal of Horticulture tells us 
about a bloom he had of Viviand-Morel 
which measured twenty-four inches 
around, and if raised and the petals 
spread out over thirty-six inches, and 
over it extending to the bottom of the 

als it was sixteen and one-fourth 
inches. 


Roses. 


WINTBRING TBNDER ROSES. 


To THE EDITOR OF GARDENING—Sir: 
Availing myself of your invitation to 
give results of experience, I have written 
what may be an inducement to some of 
your readers to go into roses. Your edi- 
torial on protecting plants is masterly 
and better than I have ever before seen 
the subject handled. In fact GARDENING 
gives me very much information and 
much pleasure. 

nae | amateurs, like the writer, have 
struggled to grow plants with few of the 
facilities for doing so that are usually 
considered essential. How aggravating to 
have a hobby for growing amaryllis, for 
instance, and no frames or means of giv- 
ing bottom heat when required; how ag- 

avating to be compelled in a close city 
ot to grow.pzonies or most other peren- 
nials against the walls of a house where 
the tile drainage, combined with the over- 
hanging eaves, make a bed so dry that 
even spring flowering bulbs cannot per- 
fect their growth! How many others 
have had to forego the pleasure ot having 
tea roses because they had no means of 
wintering them. Potted and unless put 
in a very cold cellar they start into 
growth too early, and the aphis and 
other ailments combined do not make 
them very satisfactory house plants. 
Besides one could hardly grow many 
varieties in this way. In many parts of 
the country even a moss rose will not 

prove reliably hardy without protection. 
' For these and the general run of hardy 
hybrid perpetuals I find bending down 
the shoots and covering them with a 
coating of six to twelve inches deep of 
earth is the best plan in my practice. But 
in these northwestern states such 
‘‘hardy”’ varieties as Hermosa, Homer, 
even Madame Charles Wood and La 
France, can not be depended on even 
with this care. True, these varieties and 
in fact most all the tender varieties, as teas, 
Bourbons, etc., can be planted in beds by 
themselves, and this simplifies the opera- 
tion of caring for them in winter. There 
are two means of wintering them safely. 

One way especially safe in light or well 
drained soils consists in neatly laying 
down all the bushes. Then cover them 
to the depth of a foot or more with dry 
leaves, extending this covering for a foot 
or more outside of the bed. Then cover 
the whole over carefully with boards 
arranged shingle fashion, so as to shed 
rain and keep the leaves perfectly dry. 
These wooden covers can be wisely made 
permanent, and in panels to be more eas- 
ily handled. If the bed is against a fence 
or wall of a house it becomes more easy 
to protect the plants. Instead of leaves 
coarse sawdust or planer shavingscan be 
used. These are about the most efficient 
of all protecting materials, but not very 
tidy. A bed protected in this way would 
be the natural home for many kinds of 
bulbs, especially lilies of all kinds, and 
even hardy ones with this care will show 
their appreciation. 

In garden practice the hardiness of a 
tea rose is interfered with by the plant 


making growth right up to freezing 
weather, then it is not in the best condi- 
tion to enter the cold season. By taking 
all these roses up and potting them or 
planting them closely in boxes, one can 
more easily control this late growth, and 
by somewhat withholding moisture, the 
plants taken up in the latter part of Se 
tember are by November in a practically 
dormant condition. Now find in some 
corner by the house or outbuildings a 
spot that is exposed to the north, but cut 
off from the south, and better still if also 
cut off from either the east or west. Dig 
a pit about four feet deep and be sure no 
water will lodge init. Set your boxes or 
pots of plants on the floor of this pit and 
cover over the top with plank or boards. 
When good, aard, freezing weather comes 
put on these planks about six inches of 
coarse manure. When you are sure it is 
frozen through put on another six inches 
of manure. 

In spring, when it becomes time to dig 
over your garden, prepare your rose bed, 
and you know how slight the labor is 
compared to forking over a bed full of 
plants. Then examine your plants, and 
you will be surprised to find traces of 
frost still in the manure covering \ our 
pit, but if not you will surely find long 
needles df ice on the twigs of your roses 
and sides of the pit, and your roses will 
be plump and fresh and perfectly dor- 
mant,a joy to behold, and ready after 
their long quiet sleepto begin operations. 
Taking up and setting out a given num- 
ber of plants is very slight labor indeed, 
much less than covering them where 
growing, and if you have a place to put 
such a pit there is no excuse for your not 
having a collection of tender roses. Such 
a pit can be used nicely for wintering 
potted roses that are to be used for 
veranda or parlor decoration. If desired 
roses in pots can be plunged with the 
pots in the garden in summer. However 
they bear removal in this dormant condi- 
tion so well that the better plan is to 
plant them out annually. 

For roses that start too soon in an 
ordinary pit for the best interests of an 
amateur grower, or for tender ever ns 
that one wants out of the way until they 
are safe out of doors, and for a number 
of other plants that will suggest them- 
selves, this ‘‘cold storage pit,” if I may 
call it so, is just night. C. L. M. 

Milwaukee. 

[Our notes on protecting plants in win- 
ter were the voice of our own plain, prac- 
tical experience; were youto visit Dosoris 
just now you would see these protections 
in actual use. We are glad to know that 
you find GARDENING helpful, for to make 
it so is Our aim.—Eb. ] 


ROSES IN Ai PIT IN WINTER. 


To THE EDITOR OF GARDENING—SIr: 
I have two Wm. Allen Richardson roses 
growing in pots, the pots (10-iuch) were 
sunk in the garden last summer and 
stakes furnished for support. One plant 
has a shoot fifteen feet long and the other 
two ten feet long shoots. I took them 
up yesterday and moved pots and all 
into my flower pit, fastening the shoots 
on the rafters. I wish to know how to 
care for them so as to get a good bloom 
next spring. The pit will average 45° at 
night in winter and 55° in day time. Do 
not want or expect winter blossoms, but 
want plenty of bloom in spring. Should 
thev be watered sparingly, so as to keep 
them dormant? E. ON. 

Tracy City, Tenn. 

Water them sparingly, at the same time 
give enough to keep the wood plump, 


Don’t prune the shoots till just before you 


‘want to start the plants to grow, and 


even then only shorten them back a little 
—just enough to check the flow of sap to 
the tip and cause it to swell up the other 
buds all along the shoots. By free venti- 
lation keep your pit as cool as you can in 
winter, or while the roses are dormant, 
but don’t let them freeze hard. The riper 
the wood is, and the fuller and plumper 
the eyes are, and the better rested the 
plants are, the better and easier they will 
bloom in spring. 


Cuina Rose, DUKE oF YorK is a new 
variety recently exhibited in London by 
W. Paul & Son. The plants are vigorous 
and free-blooming, and the flowers of 
medium size, full, fragrant, and of a bright 
pink color shading to scarlet. 


Orchids. 


ORGHIDS. 


October has proved a beautiful month 
for the advancement of bloom, very little 
artificial heat being required to keep up 
the necessary temperature. I have exper- 
imented this season with a mixed assort- 
ment of cattleyas by keeping them en- 
tirely without fire heat up to the end of 
October; on several mornings I have found 
the house at 45°, and on one or two 
mornings about 40°. The plants were 
covered with a dewy moisture, which 
they really seemed to enjoy; it is needless 
to say that care was taken that the 
plants should not be watered in the after 

art of the day, at the same time the 

ouse, being dug out three to four feet in 
the ground, contained much moisture. I 
have compared them with two regular 
cattleya houses, one of which had been 
kept up to 58° to 60° and the other 50° 
to 55°, and I am somewhat surprised to 
be able to state that those that were kept 
cold look just as well as the ones that 
were caretully managed as to tempera- 
ture. The varieties experimented upon 
were Jabiata, Triane, Mendell1i, Dowt- 
ana, Mossiz, gigas and speciossissima. 
Hanging in the same house were some 
plants of Phalznopsis Schilleriana, P. 
grandiflora and P. amabilis, Vanda coeru- 
lea, Airides_ Fieldingii, Saccolabium 
giganteum, etc., and all seem to have 
come out of the cold treatment without 
injury. Iam not setting out this experi- 
ment with a recommendation to such 
treatment, as I have nodoubt that a pro- 
longed course, say two or three months, 
of such treatment would show a different 
result from what a few weeks’ treatment 
has done, but I feel free to say that it is 
an easy matter to use too much artificial 
heat, to the detriment of many orchids, 
and I would strongly advise that every 
care be taken to avoid a superheated sys- 
tem. Especially in the early winter 
months the aim should be to have plants 
well hardened by constant ventilation 
and careful watering as the days beginto 
shorten, and then when winter sets in 
they are by suchtreatment in a condition 
to stand the changes of temperature and 
give a crop of good flowers, and they 
will be in better condition to grow away 
again for another season, improving in 
quality and size every year. 

Odontoglossums are now fast pushing 
their spikes. As they mature their bulbs 
gradually lessen the copious waterings 
given through the summer months, and 
when they show the flower spike at the 
base of the leaf I find it a sate plan to 
place the pot ina common orchid basket 
and\suspend the plants in rows through 
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the house to prevent the depredations of 
tht ever }>resent slugs, whose epicurean 
taste directs them to the young (and no 
doubt to them luscious) spike, also for 
the next world welfare of the poor florist 
who has been watching the advent of a 
charming spike from some choice speci- 
men, and who, on finding out that his 
snailship has preceded him in obtain the 

omised treasure, can hardly be blamed 
or giving vent to his feelings in terms 
unholy. Still the same hand that formed 
the beautiful orchid also created the insig- 
nificant but voracious snail which orchid 
growers despise so thoroughly. 

The lzlias willnow stand quite a warm 
moist temperature. At this time of year 
we hang up the lelias in the palm house 
or end of the rose house, where their 
shade will not injure the other plants, till 
their flowering season is past, when we 
stow them away in most any out of the 
way place till May or June, when they 
will be ready for growing again. 

Cypripedium insigne and Calogyne 
cristata willenjoy alittle weak liquid man- 
ure and a strong light. Dendrobium no- 
bile will be finishing the current year’s 
growth and should be gradually dried off 
and rested till required in flower in early 
spring. If D. Wardianum has ripened up 
its growth keep it cool and dry till it is 
required in bloom. It can be had in fine 
form for the holidays. As soon as Cat- 
tleya labiata passes out of bloom let it 
have a short season’s rest. \s soon as it 
shows signs of fresh growth gently in- 
crease the atmospheric and soil moisture. 
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SOME SEEDLING CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


Now will be a good time to place to- 
bacco stems on the hot water pipes, 
removing them every two weeks and re- 

lacing them with fresh ones as long as 

ring 1s kept up. This will be a great 
relief from thrips and greenfly. 

A light shading will be required on all 
houses where cattleyas and lelias are 
growing, and fresh air should be given on 
all favorable occasions. Close the venti- 
lators early in the afternoon to save the 
sunheat and economize fuel. When the 
house is shut and the pipes warm, it will 
be well to dampen the floors and under 
the benches. Keep the temperature as 
near 55° or 58° as possible. Treated 
intelligently orchids are an easy class of 
plants to grow. Wm. MATHEWS. 

Utica, N. Y. 


CYPRIPEDIUM CHARLESWORTHII is a 
new species recently introduced from the 
East Indies, and just now causing quitea 
stir in orchid circles. It is a dwarf grow- 
ing plant, with short-stemmed but large 
and extraordinarily heautiful flowers. 


The Greenhouse. 


GREENHOUSE PLANTS IN BLOOM NOV, 20, 


The lily of the Nile or calla is one of 
the best all round winter blooming 
plants. Give it plenty root room, a 
heavy, rich soil and lots of water. 

The Cigar Plant (Cuphea platycentra') 
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has always a profusion of pleasing, little, 
tubular shaped flowers, the tubes of 
which are bright scarlet and the mouth 
black and white. 

The variegated stevia so much used for 
summer bedding is an elegant thing for 
growing in pots; it is just now covered 
with myriads of little white flowers, 
which together with the handsomely 
colored leaves make it avery conspicuous 
object in the conservatory. It needs very 
little heat and is well adapted to house 
culture. 

Little Pickles (Othonna crassifolia) is 
a succulent-leaved plant for a hanging 
basket or pot. It needs very little water. 
The flowers are yellow, small and pro- 
duced on slender little stalks close to the 
foliage. : 

The Catalonian Jasmine (Jasminum 
grandiflorum) is a handsome plant with 
small, pinnate foliage and white, fragrant 
flowers. After the plants are done 
blooming keep them ina cool place and 
in spring cut back and repot them and 
plunge them outside, where they will 
make the strong flowering wood. 

The bouvardias are now in bloom; 
although less popular now than they 
once were it is one of our finest of winter 
blooming subjects. Alfred Neuner, 
double white, President Garfield, double 
pink and Thos. Meehan, double scarlet, 
are good sorts. The single varieties are 
easy to grow and satisfactory as pot 
plants. Pres. Cleveland, scarlet, is one 
of the(best;-Liantha, bright scarlet, one 
of Hhe—earhest; “Briiiant, red, and 
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Davisoni, white, are hard to beat. 
They are propagated by cutting 
the thicker parts of the root into 
small pieces and placing them in flats 
filled with finely chopped moss or sand, 
and kept in a warm moist atmosphere. 

A hairy-leaved morning glory called 
Ipomea setosa has been sent out by the 
scedsmen lately, it hasn’t done much out- 
side, but a few seeds sown late in August 
and grown on in pots are now a beauti- 
ful sight; the flowers are dark purple and 
the stems of the leaves and flowers, also 
the branches, are covered with stiff purple 
hairs, which make the plant look very 
odd. [We have grown this plant out of 
doors for fifteen years, and to it ascribe 
the glory of being the furthest running 
and quickest growing of all our annual 
vines, and it blooms very freely. Ep.] 

Reinwardtia tetragynum, a near rela- 
tive of the old yellow flax R. trigynum, 
is Opening its first flowers. Everybody 
possessing a greeohouse should have this 
lovely plant, for it blossoms more pro- 
fusely than any other plant I know, and 
it keeps this up the greater part of the 
wirter. The flowers are bright canary 
yellow, the size of a half dollar. 

The orchid house at present is looking 
very gay. In Lelia Arnoldiaua we have 
a flower that is going to run the well- 
known Lejia anceps a close race for 
favor, and it is coming down in price. L. 
autumnalis grandiflora is opening. The 
well-known lady’s slipper orchid (Cyprt- 
pedium insigne) is now at its best with 
us; others in bloom are C. concolor, C. 
Spicerianum and C. Danthieri. A few 
specimens of Cattleya Percivaliana are 
opening their gorgeous blooms. Dendro- 
ehilum Cobbianum has drooping, whitish 
flowers, resembling our native ‘ladies’ 
tresses.” Oncidium unguiculatum has 
spikes over three feet long of mottled 
brown and yellow flowers; O. Forbesi is 
a gem both in shape and color, the 
flowers, coming close together on the 
stalk, are rich light brown, fringed with 
bright canary yellow. Zygopetalum 
Mackayi, a Brazilian orchid, is a con- 
Spicuous species in flower; the lip is white 
streaked with purple, and the petals 
and sepals yellowish green spotted with 
brown. G. W. OLIVER. 


DRAGAENAS. 


TO THE EDITOR OF GARDENING—Sir: 

1. Kindly inform me how to color 
draceenas for exhibition, and do they do 
best in a very w.rm temperature? 

2. Are there some sorts that require 
to be treated differently from others as 
regards exposure to hght? 

3. What size should a plant be at 
about six months from the cutting bed— 
sorts like amabilis or Youngit? 

4, What soil suits them best, and do 
they require to be fed? DRAC.ENA, 


1. Draczenas delight in a warm tem- 
perature, with plenty of moisture in the 
atmosphere, not Iess than 60° to 65° at 
might in cold weather, with usual rise in 
daytime. 

2. All like plenty of light and only 
enough shading to keep them from burn- 
ing. This will give them color enough. 

3. Amabilis eighteen inches, Youngit 
two fect, if grown well and made from 
strong cuttings to start with. The size 
of a draczena depends much on a cutting. 
] have always noticed that when a lot of 
dracena canes have ben put into the 
cutting bench the first cuttings from them 
have always been the best and strongest 
plants. Ihave also found that the root 
cuttings make the finest specimens in 


every way. I have grown plants in ten 
months fit for exhibition, say Youngi 
and Shephardii vver four feet. 

4. Good fibrous loam and plenty of 
decomposed cow manure one or two 
years old; if two years old one half man- 
ure can be used. Accrack of air at night 
when the draczenas are well established 
will make them color better. A.J. E. | 


THB GREBNHOUSB. 


We have lots of chrysanthemums; Zar- 
zibar balsams, yellow linums, habrotham- 
nus, stevia, marguerites, carnations, 
epiphyllum, begonia, salvias, heliotrope, 
abutilons, nasturtiums, callas, bouvar- 
dias, hibiscus, and the like in bloom, at 
the same time as soon as the chrysanthe- 
mums are done blooming there will be a 
little scarcity in variety and quantity till 
bulbs become plentiful after New Years. 
And it is now that we realize how desira- 
ble good late-blooming chrysanthemums 
are. Reeping the cool greenhouse ata 
minimum of 45° at night and the hot- 
house at a minimum of 60° the plants 
seem to thrive very well. In the case of 
One year plants, that is plants we get up 
a fresh stock of every year, for example, 
stevias, carnations and bouvardias, we 
treat them in a way to get the most and 
best blooms outof them, no matter what 
comes of the plants. With permanent 
plants however, as palms, draczenas, cro- 
tons, marantas, and the like we treat 
them for the good of the plants only, and 
that is to grow them in a somewhat 
resting or non-excitable condition now, 
by a cool temperature and moderate sup- 
ply of water, and later on,as the days begin 
to lengthen and there is an inclination to 
start into fresh growt4, we should in- 
crease the temperature and water supply 
and encourage the plantsin their purpose 
to grow. 


A ROSE-COLORED CALLA LILY.—Méessrs. 
E. A. Krelage & Son, of Holland have 
now in bloom a new calla lily which they 
recently received from South Africa, it has 
lanceolate leaves and rose-tinted white 
flowers. 


The House Garden. 
GHINESE PRIMROSBS., 


Among winter-blooming house plants 
the Chinese primrose stands at the head, 
for it thrives well in the house and keeps 
in bloom for months at atime. And it is 
easily grown. There are two sets of 
these primroses, namely, single and dou- 
ble flowered; the single being the easiest 
to manage. Double flowered varieties are 
increased by cuttings or slips or division 
and some of them also from seed. The 
single flowered sorts are raised from seed. 

There are many varieties of these prim- 
roses, some being characterized by differ- 
ences in their foliage, as round leaved, 
fern leaved, parsley leaved, or they are 
distinguished by differences in color, size 
or form of their blossoms. As it is as 
easy to raise goo] varicties of primroses 
as poor ones, always get the very best 
sorts when you buy your seed. To name 
these sorts is a puzzling task, for most 
catalogues include the varieties under 
colors and not under names, then your 
confidence rests on your seedsman, and 
it will pay you to deal with a respectable 
firm. Alba magnifica is a fine white, and 
Meteor a fine red, and moderate in_ price. 
We grow Snowflake and Queen, two 
superb whites, Chelsea Rose, a lovely 


shade of pale pink, and Chelsea Blue, the 
color of a Neapolitan violet, all very fine 
and somewhat high priced varieties. Our 
illustration shows some eight months 
old from seed plants of The Queen taken 
at Dosoris last fall, and before they were 
in full bloom. 

We sow the seed in pots in the green- 
house in March or April, and grow the 
plants in a north facing cold frame in 
summer, and in a cool greenhouse till 
they come into bloom, when we pack 
them up and send them to New York as 
house plants. They last well inthe house, 
needing very little care beyond water. 
Throughout their whole career they like 
cool quarters, and a place near the light, 
at thesame time thin shade from sunshine. 
They want good drainage, a light, open, 
rich soil, comparatively small pots, and 
careful though plentiful watering at the 
root, but no wetting overhead. 


The single varieties are only useful as 
pot plants, when the flowers are plucked 
the florets drop very readily; the double 
flowers, however, last fairly well when 
cut. After their blooming time ts past we 
throw the plants away, as young plants 
are always better than old ones; we may 
keep a few to ripen some seed, but be 
sure to hand fertilize the flowers, else they 
are not likely to set much seed. 


INSEGTS— WORMS. 


1. I send you specimens of insects 
which are infesting my plants, hoping 
you can tell me what thev are and how 
to killthem. They were first discovered 
on foliage plants which were lifted from 
a bed and given me by a friend; I never 
noticed the insects before. They are at- 
tacking other plants in the same window. 

2. Also how can I get rid of worms in 
soil in pots. M. D. L. P. 

Oshawa, Ont. 


1. The insects on a little piece of coleus 
were sent in a letter, the result was that 
the coleus tip was mashed flat and dry 
and the insects were unrecognizable. From 
their whitened remains, however, we be- 
lieve they were mealy bugs. If there are 
only a few of them on your plants brtish 
them off with a very small stiff pamt 
brush, but if they are numerous throw 
away your infested plants. Tobacco 
smoke has no injurious effect upon them, 
neither has Persian insect powder, and 
because of the mealiness of their coat they 
are almost impervious to liquid insecti- 
cides unless they be applied in quantity 
or force likely to injure the host plant. 
Dipping the plants, heads down, how- 
ever, in water or weak kerosene emulsion 
heated to 125° or 130° is verv deadly to 
the insects and seldom injurious to the 
plants. Always send insect specimens in 
tin or wooden boxes and in this way pre- 
serve them from being mashed in the 
mails. 

2. Water the soil with weak lime 
water. 


LEAP MOULD—SHEEP MANURB. 


1. Is there objection to usingin potting 
soil leat mould which shows some remains 
of pine bark? 

2. Should sheep manure when used in 
potting soil be dned and thoroughly pul- 
verized or used coarse or less lumpy? 

Mass. 7.7; 


1. No.—2. We don’t like lumpy ma- 
nure of any kind in pottingsoil, but there 
is no need of it being earthy fine, the point 
to observe is not to have the manure so 
new as to be pasty, Ict 1t be old enough 
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to be friable and never soapy or sticky. 
This applies to all kinds of animal 
manure. 


TUBEROUS ROOTED BEGONIAS FROM 
Cuttincs.—E. M. S., Riverhead, N. Y., 
writes: ‘‘In the last week of September 
I bought six cuttings—just cut off the 
plants—of these begonias for 25 cents, 
and on bringing them homeinserted them 
in sandy soil in a pot, as I do with 
shrubby begonias, but all are dead. 
‘What was the matter?” Nothing was 
the matter; the cuttings died because at 
that time of ycar it was nearly time for 
them to die anyway, and you have got 
twenty-five cents’ worth of experience 
that should last vou the balance of your 
life. These begonias live in summer and 
die down in winter; that is their nature. 
You might take cuttings of them early in 
the year and root them with success, but 
to try to raise them from cuttings when 
their vitality is so far on the wane is to 
court failure. And even should you suc- 
ceed in rooting the cuttings, you couldn’t 
succeed in saving them over winter, for 
they would not have timeto form a tuber 
before resting time; the stem must die, 
the tuber alone lives and rests, therefore 
having no tuber there is no life left, for 
you cannot make these tuberous rooted 
begonias evergreen. 


KEEPING COLEUS IN WINTER.—How 
can I keep my coleus during the winter? 
Ialso have some that are a little frost 
bitten. R. H. Broadwell, Ky. Have them 
in rather small pots, in light earth; keep 
them somewhat dry overhead, and 
slightly moist at the root, and if you can 
spare the place in a window ina warm 
room. Cut off all frozen parts down to 
sound eyes. Coleuses do love warnith in 
winter. 


Books Ox HovusE PLANntTs.—A_ corres- 
pondent asks us to recommend one or 
two of these to her. The Window Flower 
Garden, by Julius J. Heinrich, and Gar- 
dening for Pleasure, both published by 
Orange Judd & Co., New York, are good 
books. Another one worth having is 


ee 


Ferns in their Homes and Ours, by John 
Robinson, and published byS. E. Cassino, 
Salem, Mass. 


PEARS IN THE SOUTA. 


Since the blight has taken such a hold 
on our pear trees, we have not had so 
much interest in pearsas we should have, 
but now by the aid of spraying that 
disease is likely to be held in check. and 
pear planting is reviving. In the fifties 
we had heavy crops of pears and no blight 
then nor for years after. 

Our finest of all early pearsis the Blood- 
good, next is Manning’s Elizabeth, both 
in early June, then about the middle of 
July we have the Bartlett, the finest of 
all pears. In fact any and all pears 
brought to Memphis and called Bartletts 
find a ready sale. During the war more 
money was made here on Bartlett pears 
than on all other fruits combined. Doy- 
enne Boussock too ts fine. Next comes the 
Seckel and for flavor and delicious sweet- 
ness it has no equal, then comes Luchesse 
d’ Angouleme, but it is of no value here 
except for preserving. We have a local 
pear called the winter Bartlett; it is the 
only late variety I ever knew; it has to 
be kept till March, then it resembles the 
true Bartlett. Of late vears we have got 
the Le Conte and Kieffer pears but neither 
gain ground. The following also are well 
tested and deserving kinds, Doyenne d’ 
Ete, Clapp's Favorite, Flemish Beauty, 
Kirtland, Tyson, Vicar of Winkfield, 
Louise Bonne de Jersey, Muskingum and 
Muscadine. Th- following are worthless 
here, the fruit become insipid and value- 
less and the leaves all dropin July: Buf- 
fum, Beurre Bosc, B. Diel, B. d’ Anjou, B. 
d’ Amanlis, B. Clairgeau, Easter Beurre, 
Glout Morceau, Laurence, Onondaga, 
Sheldon, Van Assche and Winter Nelis. 

Memphis. JAMES STEWART, 


THE FRUIT TREE CORDON MUST GO.—A 
writer in The Gardeners’ Magazine says: 
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‘“‘Cordons are an unprofitable if not ab- 
solutely worthlessclassoftrees. * * In 
future I shall abandon the walking-stick 
class of tree altogether. It is pretty 
enough as a toy, but it is too unnatural 
for rea] use.’" This too, is our experience. 


PEAR TREE SCALE.—A successful fruit 
grower recommends scrubbing the infested 
trees with a solution of fir-tree oil and a 
stiff painter’s brush in winter. 


The Vegetable Garden. 


THE VEGBTABLE GARDEN. 


About all that we can do in the vegeta- 
ble garden now is to see that it is clean 
and tidy, and that there are no old cab- 
bage stumps, tomato tops, heaps of beet 
or carrot leaves, or the like lying around 
to tell the neighbors how slip-shod we 
are. If the ground isn't bound in with 
frost yet have it all nicely levelled off and 
the pathways scraped, throwing the 
scrapings into the cultivated ground, 
which should -be manured and dug or 
plowed to have it all ready for spring. 
Everything that wecan do now to lighten 
our work 1n spring should be done. 

Use well-rotted or short manure only; 
don't use fresh strawy stuff. Don’t haul 
‘out the manure now and leave it in a 
heap on the ground till spring for handi- 
ness in distributing it then, because vege- 
tables won't grow well next summer on 
the piece of ground on which the manure 
heap rested, that is a case of too much ot 
a good thing. 

In digging never use a spade where you 
can use a fork, for the fork is far easieron 
the operator and it breaks up the clods 
and pulverizes the ground better thana 
spade does. Never dig ground when it is 
wet and pasty. Dig deep and fine, being 
especially particular to break all the 
clods in the bottom of the trenches. In 
the case of heavy ground if the ground is 
thrown up roughly into ridgeslike potato 
drills to let the frost have full power over 
it in winter, and then broken down fine 
and levelled in spring the land is benefited 
by it. In subsoiling land never bury the 
manure in the bottom of the under furrow, 
keep the subsoil always in the bottom, 
and the manure alwaysin the topfurrow, 
the rains will wash the nutriment duwn, 
and the worms will take it down. 

Don’t over-cover your vegetable pits to 
make the roots heat and rot, but give 
covering enough to completely exclude 
frost. Ifthe roots are in small bulk ven- 
tilators in the pits will not be necessary, 
but ifin large bulk have ventilators stuck 
into the top of the the pits every five or 
six feet apart, and with caps on like 
chimneys, to exclude snow and rain. 

Keep the roots and other vegetables in 
your cellars as cool as possible without 
letting frost reach them. 


FORGING RADISHES. 


Please tell me which are the best 
radishes to force in the greenhouse, and 
how to force them. T. W. H. 

S. Sioux Falls, S. D. 


The greenhouse should be hight and 
airy and not at all stuffy or damp, and 
the beds of earth—either on solid beds or 
benches—should be as near the glass as | 
possible, have light rich earth, thee or 
four inches deep. Sow the seed thinly and 
evenly, broadcast or in rows just as you 
like; pressing it into,the ground with a 
board; and;them scatter some fine loose 
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dirt over all to keep the under ground 
from getting very dry. A night tempera- 
ture of 50° with a rise of 5° to 10° in the 
day time is good. Carmine or most any 
of the short-topped, scarlet turnip forcing 
radishes are fine for forcing, and some of 
our great market gardeners still stick to 
the oval, white tipped French Breakfast. 
Under favorable circumstances radishes 
take from twenty-one to twenty-seven 
days from sowing to gathering times. 


Mushrooms. 


MOULD ON MUSHROOM BBDS. 


To THE EpIToR OF GARDENING—SIr: 
Can you explain how it is that the sur- 
face of a mushroom bed will be covered 
some little time after casing with the 
white spawn, unless it be afungus growth 
other than spawnand advance no further? 
I have been growing a number of years 
and see this occasionally almost always 
on beds that have been covered with hit- 
ter. Is the casing (inch or more) not 
deep enough? Has it been over stimu- 
lated? One bed of French spawn is covered 
with these white patches, another with 
same shows none. In the former instance 
the mould after casing was covered with 
a few inches of litter damp from the stable. 

Rochester, N. Y, G. T. LéB. 


The white mould you refer to is not 
mushroom spawn at all, but a common 
mould induced by the covering of damp 
stable litter; the bed is not over stimu- 
lated nor has the depth of the casing ot 
loam anything to do with it. Don’t use 
very damp litter for covering the beds, on 
the contrary have it as fresh and dry and 
strawy as possible. When the mould ap- 
pears strip the beds and with a handful 
of dry straw rub off the mould. 


BALED MANURB FOR MUSHROOMS. 


In Chapter VII of your book on mush- 
rooms you speak of baled city stable 
manure which I have tried to procure of 
several manure companies, without suc- 
cess. Kindly tell me where in New York 


or vicinity I can procure the baled 
manure. C. F.S. 


Afton, N. J. 


About three or four years ago the 
manure yards and other accumulations 
of stable manure in the Citv of New York 
were causing the Board of Health a great 
deal of trouble, and the people insisted on 
having the pest heaps removed. The 
Board, after consideri: g many ways of 
readily getting rid of the daily accumula- 
tions of manure, ordered that it should 
be baled, to 'acilitate its removal. From 
the first the manure agents opposed the 
baling system, for it was expensive and 
unhandy, and the farmers never took 
kindly to buying the baled manure, so 
atter a time the system was abandoned. 
The baled manure was good horse manure 
with a little more straw in it than we 
get in loose manure, and we were sure 
that there was no offal, street dirt 
or other deleterious matter init. It was 
capital manure for mushrooins, but not 
a whit better than cleanly saved short 
manure. A local manure agent in Glen 
Cove used to get up car loads of this 
baled manure in spring and side track the 
cars; he weuld then sell 1t around in the 
village a bale, or may be two to this one 
or that one as they neededit, and it came 
in very handy for people having small 


gardens, for they could run it home in an 
express wagon and there was no forking 
in or out, or littering up the place when 
they brought it home. 


WANTs TO GROW MusHROomS.—It was 
so dry last summer that we have raised 
scarcely any vegetables, and as I have 
quite a family to support I thought of 
trying to grow some mushrooms in win- 
ter. I have a large cellar, and have been 
pcpene my ground aud manure away 

om the house since two weeks, but as 
the weather is freezing now, I don’t know 
what to do abont the manure and beds. 
Please tell me. And as I suppose I must 
have some spawn, please tell me some- 
thing about it too; where to get it and 
how to plant it, for I have never seen 
any of it. M. K. 

Marathon City, Wis. 


Cold is not so likely to injure your 
manure as rain or snow will. Turn it of- 
ten enoughto keep it from ‘“burning”’ and 
have it moderately moist, but not wet, 


- and after turning cover the heap over with 


the dry straw you shook out of the 
manure, or with other hay or straw or 
shutters. While the manure is still fairly 
warm and moist, but free from the rank 
smell of fierce fermentation, wheel it to 
the cellar and make up your beds on the 
floor. Have your beds about eight inches 
deep, and any length or width to suit 
yourself, and packed firmly. When the 
heat declines to 90° spawn the bed. and 
a week afterward spread a layer of loam 
two inches deep all over the bed, firming 
it with the back of the spade. Now keep 
your beds warm either by wrapping them 
over with hay or straw or a little fire 
heat. Maintain a temperature of 58° to 
60°, The spawn is sold in one pound, 
dry, hard, flat, brick-like cakes of manure, 
at least the spawn is a whitish mould 
and the cakes of manure are the medium 
used for holding the spawn. When you 
want to spawn your mushroom bed take 
some of these cakes and break them up 
into ates ten, or twelve pieces, and 
insert these pieces into the surface of the 


bed, s:ven to nine inches apart, and only 


deep enough to allow of their being hid- 
den very little with the manure. You can 
buy mushroom spawn from any seeds- 
man advertising in GARDENING. 


THE BEDS WERE SLOW in coming into 
bearing.—G. T. L. B. complained to us 
that he had two sets of beds made up in 
good style and of good materials, but they 
had gone several weeks over the 6-weeks 
mark between spawning and cropping 
time, without showing any signs of bear- 
ing. They were uncovered beds in a cool 
cellar. We told him thetrouble probably 
was in the coolness of the atmosphere on 
the surface of the beds, and advised him 
to shut up and warm his cellar, or else to 
cover his beds over with hay or straw to 
keep them warm. After the spawn 1s 
planted and until the first “‘pinheads”’ ap- 
pear it is safe to run the atmosphere as 
high as 70°, after bearing begins, to drop 
it to 569-60°. He replies: ‘I believe you 
are right. Last year I hada splendid bed, 
but I remember I warmed the earth at 
casing time, then kept it well covered 
afterwards and put some gypsum in the 
casing. It is a largerambling cellar under 
a big house, with two furnaces init, but 
owing to so much earthbottom and sides 
init the temperature runs down to 46° 
in spots in it in winter.”’. 


CHEMICAL Manure. H. T., Brooklyn. 
—Send us your name and address and we 
will give you the information asked for. 


Miscellaneous. 


fi SBRVIGEABLE LABEL. 


To tHe Epiror OF GARDENING—Sir: 
Knowing full well that many of the read- 
ers of GARDENING would like tc know 
how to make a plant label that will 
stand any and all kinds of weather and 
last—I know not how long—I send you a 
label that has been out 1m all kinds of 
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weather for the past eighteen months, 
ard as you will see is in perfect condition 
today. 

The formula for the ink is as follows: 

One ounce verdigris. 

One ounce sal ammoniac. 

One-half ounce lamp black. 

One-half pint water. 

Mix in an earthenware vessel with a 
wooden spatula. Shake well before using 
and write on a perfectly clean new piece 
of zinc with a new pen. I wash the zinc 
in water with washing soda to remove 
every vsetiee of grease, otherwise the ink 
will not adhere; the labels can be fastened 
to shrubbery by punching a hole in one 
end of the piece of zinc and fastening with 
copper wire, or for plants tacking fast to 
a piece of wood and inserting one end in 
the ground. W. J. CARPENTER. 

Katonah, N. Y. 

(The writing is very plain and legible 
and apparently indelible.—Ep. ] 


THE LAWN. 


Clean up your lawns. By this time the 
trees have shed their leaves and there is 
no longer an excuse for you having a leaf 
and stick strewn unkempt lawn about 
your house. Rake off allleaves and rough 
dirt, then if you have it to spare, scatter 
some finely broken manure broadcast 
over your grass and let it stay there till 
spring. Don’t use this year’s hog pen 
manure because it smells bad, nor night 
soil, but most any kind of mixed farm 
manure or that from horse or cow sta- 
bles, if well broken up, answers admirably 
for lawn dressing. After the first snow or 
rain storm there will be very little 
unpleasant smell from the dressing 
But if you have a pointed objection 
to manure on the lawn over winter, 
wait till spring and thenapply a dressing 
of artificial manure. 


POPULAR NAMES OF PLANTS. 


To THE EpIToR OF GARDENING—S1: 
Your vigorous words with reference to 
the use of popular plant names well ex- 
presses the conviction which every one 
who is at all familiar with the feelings of 
the many who love flowers because they 
cannot help it, im distinction from those 
who love flowers because they think they 
ought to, or those who have much the 
same interest in them that the physician 
has in the subject he is dissecting. It must 
be ignorance of the science of botany that 
would lead one to say that the botanical 
name is the ‘‘one name tor each plant 
known to educated people in all parts of 
the world,” (if there were no synonymsit 
might be true) or that botanical names 
‘will soon be settled for all time.” Until 
all botanist s can agree on rules of nomen- 
clature that will be subject to no excep- 
tions; until every plant in existence has 
bee discovered, accurately described and 
dlassified; untilit isabsotutely determined 
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that there are to be produced no new 
species or botanical varieties, then only 
can it be hoped that botanical names 
will be fixed. The discovery of new spe- 
cies and varieties and further research in 
botanical science will be the cause of con- 
stant changes in generic as well as speci- 
ficnames. Azalea and Rhodora of the 
fifth edition of Gray’s are Rhododendron 
of the sixth, and both these names have 
been referred to as examples of correct 
botanical names, in common use. They 
are now only common names. That 
which which was once Oakesia was 
changed to Uvularia and is now again 
Oakesia. The names of the general Abies 
and Picea have been transposed, and 
what was Abies Canadensisis now Tsuga 
Canadensis, etc., etc. 


He who has a knowledge of botany is 
justified in using botanical names, for to 
him they have a meaning; but for one 
who has no such knowledge the use of 
such names savors of pedantry. This is 
certain, and the most strenuous advocate 
of the use of ‘‘botanical names only’’ must 
recognize it; common names are in com- 
mon use; they are a part of our language, 
and they not only have a meaning to 
most people, but they are as closely in- 
terwoven in the memory and affections 
as memories of childhoodand home. With 
many they are as niucha part of these 
memories as the name of father, mother, 
and playmates. Theycannot be ignored. 
That there is much confusion and uncer- 
tainty in their use any one must admit. 
They must also admit that there are 
many of them that were in existence long 
before the present science of botany was 
thought of, and that they have, without 
question, been applied to the same plants 
all these years. Constantly calling at- 
tention to this confusion will not help to 
make it less. It would be better is those 
who feel it so acutely would spend some 
time in bringing together all the actual 
cases of conflicting common names that 
they can find to help unravel the uncer- 
tainty of their application. There are 
plenty of common names about which 
there is no uncertainty, and they will 
take care of themselves. 


WARREN H. MANNING. 


COOKED AND ATE THE LIMA BEAN Pops! A 
writer in the LondonGardeners’ Chronicle, 
October 7, relates his experience in grow- 
ing and cooking Henderson’s Dwarf Lima 
bean. As regards cooking the beans he 
says—‘‘I find that when cooked in the 
pod, even if quite young, they are not 

ood, being tough and bitter; but the 

ans themselves when fairly large, are 
excellent, and of a distinct flavor.”’ Gra- 
cious, cooked and ate the pods! Lest 
there might be something in this, how- 
ever, we reached to a shelf for ‘‘'The Art 
of preparing vegetables for the table;’’ a 
recent English work, but it hasn’t a word 
to say about Lima beans of any kind, in 
fact it is one of the most poverty-stricken 
books 1n its line we have ever opened. 
Then we brought down Mrs. Rorer’s 
“‘How to Cook Vegetables’? and some 
other American cook books all of which 
deal freely with Lima beans, but ignore 
the new English dish ‘‘cooked Lima bean 


pods.’’ 


PRUNING SHEARS.—There are lots of 
different kinds in the market and which 
one is the best is in a large measure, the 
fancy of the one who uses it. In pruning 
we should be careful to make a clean cut 
without bruising or chewing the branch 
Or vine where it is cut, and a good shears 
hould make this cut smooth. A shears 


should be easy to work and have a spring 
strong enough to keep its blade open 
even in hard work, and there should be 
no snap or catch about it to get in the 
way and shut the blade or check it in its 
work even accidentally. The spring should 
not be liable to get out of order, and the 
blade should shut even and close. All 
things considered we regard the spiral 
spring shears as the best, and it surely is 
one of the oldest, and we find the Ameri- 
can made ones are excellent. In selecting 
a shears be sure the implement is of a 
kind that will make a clean cut without 
bruising the branch; and don’t accept of 
a chewing shears gratis. 


GINNAMON VINB AND LILIUM AURATUM. 


A rustic table, a three storied Italian 
vase with thirteen trumpet ‘shaped 
mouths, similar number of good blooms 
of Lilium auratum and one long spray of 
the cinnamon vine (Dioscorea batatas) 
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with fresh relays of water, and an occa- 
sional substitution of a fresh, for a faded 
flower—makes a handsome and showy 
floral display for a long time. Rustic 
tables, vases and the lilies are commonto 
us all, but few are aware of how decora- 
tive this Chinese yam is, when grown for 
such purposes. The vine used in the vase 
illustrated, had grown in among some 
woodbine, and was not in good form for 
decorating, but its keeping qualities in 
water led me to grow some after the 
manner of smilax, that is, I have an oak 
post fourteen feet high with two iron 
rods crossing at right angles at the top 
forming four arms. Strong twine lead 
from the ground up on which the plants 
twine unimpeded by each other. I thus 
get vines twelve or more feet long. There 
1s One now in good condition which has 


been on my walls over three weeks. This 
vine was introduced into England as a 
vegetable, its tubers being cooked and 
eaten as we do potatoes, but it rooted 
so deeply that the expense of digging 
made it paid apaaekayp to market. Its 
sweet scented flowers suggested its name. 
Insects or drouth donot seem to effect it. 
Highland Park, II, w. C. E, 


YOUNG GARDENERS AT Dosoris.—We 
have frequent applications from some of 
our subscribers and others for a position 
in the Dusoris’ acs for young men 
who are fond of gardening and anxious 
to learn the business or improve them- 
selves in it. We invariably reply that 
gardening now-a-days is divided up into 
different branches, for instance, private, 
landscape, public and commercial, and 
these branches are subdivided into spe- 
cialties, Before a young man starts out 
to learn gardening as a business he should 
decide what branch of gardening is most 
congenial to his taste and he is best fitted 
for, and he should enter that field and 
stick to it. While general gardening is 
very delightful, and a practical and scien- 
tific knowledge of it gives the gardener 
a_ horticultural polish a limited field 
would scarcely afford him, itis inconsistent 
in this period of hurry-up-and-get-there- 
quick, that the beginner should fritter 
away his time learning branches of gar- 
dening he does not intend to stick to or 
make use of in the future. As Dosoris is a 

eneral garden including many branches, 
it may be better for the beginner in gar- 
dening to enter an establishment where 
his hobby is made a specialty of than to 
come here. 


_ “ONE JOHN Saut of that city’’ (Wash- 
pe pai is the light way in which a criti- 
cal writer in contemporary speaks of the 
renowned veteran and world-wide known 
nurseryman of the District of Columbia. 
And still the editor omits to pull the 
wisp of ignorance out of the eye of his 
correspondent and let the man see. 


HARD 
TITIES 


affect the seed business as much as any 
other. We have imported this year enor- 
mous quantities of the choicest 


Winter and Spring Flowering 


Bulbs @ 


to meet our usual demand. A large Surplus 
must be disposed of at a sacrifice. 


READ OUR BARGAIN OFFERS! 


Roman Hyacinths, bloom by Xmas, 3 for 10¢ 
Bermuda Lilies, for Easter, 3 for 45c¢ by mail, 50c 
Candidum Lilies, hardy, white, 3 forisc “ 18¢ 
Daffodils, double yellow, 12 for 25c ‘“* 30c 


Tulips, gorgeous mixture, 12 for 25c ‘‘ 30c 
Hyacinths, all colors, 12 fors0c “ 60c 
Freesias, sure to bloom, 12 for 3oc “ 30¢ 
Paper White Narcissus, 3 for 6c ‘* 10c 


The abov i 
SP ECIAL. desirable omy ra spn 
$1.95 at our store or $2.20 delivered: also com- 


plete and handsomely illustrated catalogue. 


VAUGHAN’S SEED STORE, 


NEW YORK: CHICAGO: 
26 Barclay Street. 88 State Street. 
Se eseeseissaesnsemmunnsescstnansissccneeseminstseaenincie 
PLEASE mention GARDENING when writ- 


ing to advertisers. 
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* GARDENING. 


52 
rlowérind Bulbs 


$1.00. 


Delivered anywhere, charges prepaid, plant- 
ing instructions included, consisting of 


3 Sweet Scented Jonquils, 
10 Large Golden Crocuses, 
5 Snow Drops, 

10 Blue Crocuses, 


5 Hyacinths, In 
5 Double Tulips, different 
colors. 


Single Tulips 
5 Single Tulips—Yellow, 
4 Daffodils. 


These are the most desirable Bulbs for out- 
door or window culture. You plant them 
now and they bloom in the Spring. Sure 
to bloom abundantly. Send for them at 
once, together with our catalogue of Hardy 
Trees, Shrubs, Roses, and Fruit. 


Andorra Nurseries, 


Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, Pa. 
William Warner Harper, Manager. 


You can make no better 


Christmas 
Present ——-_-/ 


to any of your friends who love 
plants and flowers than 


A Year’s Subscription 


GARDENING. 


Send us the names and addresses with 
the amount and we will send the paper 
and proper notification that the paper 
will be sent them fora year as a Christ- 
mas Present from you. 


THE GARDENING CO. 
Monon Building, CHICAGO. 


CANNAS__> 


Mme. Crozy, Star of ’91 


and all ae aa sorts. Send for Cata- 
logue. 
PROBST BROS. FLORAL CO., 
1017 Broadway, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


ror ATIATEURS. 


Well established, free-flowering. easy to grow in 
a temperature where a geranium or fuchsia will 
thrive. Cultural directions sent with each order 
if requ . Send for catalogue. 


Wii. MATHEWS, Utica, N. Y. 


Superb Pansies. 


My “RAINBOW MIXTURE’ is a combina- 
tion of the very best strains in existence, 
and cannot fail to give satisfaction. Stocky 
young plants $1.00 per 100, tree by mail. 


GEORGE CREIGHTON, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


When you write to any of the advertis- 
ers in this paper please say that you saw 
the advertisement in GARDENING. 
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SEEDS 


GROW. 


The Largest Mail Order Trade in the World. 


BURPEE’S 


SEEDS, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


HOW TO GROW CUT FLOWERS. 


A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON 
THE CULTIVATION OF THE ROSE, 


And Other Flowering Plants for Cut Flowers, sent to any address 


upon receipt of $2.00. 


CANNA 


NEW YORK: 
26 Barclay St. 


VAUGHAN'S SEED STORE 


M. A. HUNT, Terre Haute, Ind. 


All the New as well as Standard 
Sorts. Send for Catalogue.-:-- - 


CHICAGO: 
88 State St. 


"y DREER’S 
GARDEN SEEDS 


Plants Bulbs and Requisites 


They are the Best at the 
Lowest Prices. Catalogue 
full of garder topics matiled 
free. 


Henry A. Dreer, 
714 Chestnut St. Phila. 


Please mention GARDENING when writ- 
ing to advertisers. 


HEALTH, COMFORT, BEANE Y 
are very closely connec 


WELL et NATM URAL TEETH 


cine) PERFECT + DENTIFRICE, 


Cleans, brightens, beautifies & saves 
the Teeth Cures soft and — 
ing gums. Recommended by Den- 
tists and Physicians. Sold b by first- 
Class Druggists. Marshal! Fiel = Ce. 
Carson, Pirie, Scott & Co., James 
Walker & Co., Marde] Bros., Schles: 
inger & Mayer 


WHER writTINc| tg advertisers please 
stteathnt youSalw the adv.in GARDENING. 
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Chicago. ‘Mothers HITCHINGS & CO., 


- Established 1844. 


ought over 10000 of these Boys’ Outta from us Horticultural Architecture # Building, 


season. We will sell 10.000 outside of Chicago 
~ = through our Mail Order GREENHOUSE HEATING AND VENTILATING. 
Department. The suits 
of these outfits are the P48 €, 
very best that can be 
made. They are double 
seated, they are extra 
seamed, they have the 
on ‘can’t come off” but- 
wy tons. Our standing of- 
fer is, ifa boy rips one 
he gets a new suit free. : (75 | Saas aa 
With each suit goes an Ae Le ~ S08 RMAs BSC Nee. saa eS 
extra pair of pants, a 


hat to antes and two a A Aor ii Me “ . ke, 


pairs of extra, heavy uf gaan Se = ai i i iia. pone sees 0 
ings or bicycle hose. SET = sae Be 2 eee. Pay . ee ek 
THE WONDER PART IS ) a 
baie Malema angie IRON-FRATIE CONSTRUCTION. 
Samples of cloth sent. In ordering give sizes of 
Beat enc. Mockings:: Anclude 0: cents: sor mailing Greenhouses, Graperies, Palm Houses, etc., Erected Complete. 
mequed! at same time our new Fall and Winter Plans and Estimates of Cost furnished on application. Send four cents postage for Illustrated Catalogue. 
Pioneeee can ccc veacn ull sorach ny Conde, HITCHINGS. & CO., 233 Mercer St., New York. 
Address When writing mention Gardening. 
Schlesinger & Mayer, H. T1. HOOKER COPIPANY, 
ee Ss—- CHICAGO. - « 57 and 59 West Randolph Street, CHICAGO, 


NATURAL GAS MADE GLASS —=~ 
Write for latest prices. 4 & & & FOR GREENHOUSES. 


Announcement to Florists.__.—_!,, 


We desire to announce the dissolution of the firm of oa Dopffel & Co.. and to introduce to net 
its successor. The SYRACUSE POTTERY Co., which will be under the mapagement of Willlam Do miter 
and Conrad Breitachwerth. The business will be conducted as heretofore. except on a larger scale to 
meet the abtiy lie demand for our goods, We have accordingly enlarged our plant and capacity and with 
unsurpassed facilities are now prepared to fill the | largeet order on short notice. Our latest improved 
machines are turning out the best aid most serviceable flower pote in the market, and assuring you of 
ont intention to ‘lead in further improvements we solicit a continuance of your patronage in the bene 
t we can suppl iy just what is needed at a price and In a manner satisfactory to all. 
Send for price list and samples and we know you will giveusanorder. ....... 


SYRACUSE POTTERY CO., Office 403 N. Salina St., SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


| Write for a Copy of 
the ‘‘IIlustrator,”’ 


we A monthly journal issued by 


We furnish ‘the 


ENTIRE WOOD WORK 


for any kind of a structure from a small 
affair of sash, to a pretentious Green- 
house or Conservatory. 


A BLUE PRINT of our ‘‘Gem’’ Port- 
able House will be mailed upon appli- 
cation. 


Lockland Laniber Co., 
LOCKLAND, OHIO. 


GREENHOUSE ¥ 
HEATERS, 


Wrought oe Boilers Only. 


the largest engraving house 
in the United States. 


CYPRESS 


J. MANZ & CO. 


183, 185, 187 Tlonroe Street, 


SASH _ . CHICAGO. 


Engraving by all Processes. _ mm 


STANDARD VENTILATING MACHINERY 
RECEIVED 
ALL 
BEST 
AWARDS 
LAST 
FOUR 
) YEARS. 

AS same height 


3 : 4 t=] | at far end. 
| | | | Catalogues 
Free. 


E. HIPPARD, YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO. 


Standard Flower Pots. 


JOHN C. MONINGER, 
297 Hawthorne Ave., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Greenhouse Heating 


AND VENTILATING. 


Superior Hot Water Boilers. 
John A. Scollay, 


3 > 74 & 76 Myrtle Av. Brooklyn, N.Y. PRICE LIST. 
 g@rSend for Catalogue. Was per 1000, $ 3.2 25, een per 100, g ot 
Te  —-—™ i $00 os a 5.00 
Over 1,000 varieties of 3K x oe tr . x Ae 
CACTI 7 Cacti. pe gteapiiset tarde 4 vo u* “0 1500 
bulbs that cannot be ha 5 “ 13.80 12 20.0 
THE FLAT TOP TYPE. seand++ elsewhere. Send for illus. Terms: Cash. f.0.b. here. Address 
7 trated catalogues. 10 cacti HILFINGER BROS. POTTERY, Fort Edward, N. Y. 
Devine Boiler Wor ks, BUI BS $1; 100 bulbs $1. Book on | August Rolker& Sons.13 138 W. 4th St.. New York 
cacti, 116 pages, 180 cuts; We. ;; | Cityy Agents for New York and vicinity. 


Otte 189 State St., CHICAGO, U. S. A. A. BLANC & CO., Philadelphia. When writing mentionGardening. 


6 ‘ GARDENING. | Dec. 1, 


In the home a Conover Pianois a pre- 
cious Saiaiaaeles and aconstant joy. 


S [ UDIO. Teachers find the Conover Pianos 


the most satisfactory for Tone, Touch, and 


Durability. ee 


CONCERT e ‘The Conover Pianos meet all 


the requirements of the most Exacting Con- 
cert Artists. - + 5 + + + + § 


CHICAGO COTTAGE ORGAN COMPANY, 


Sole Factors. 


The Largest Dealers in Pianos and Organs in the World. 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL WAREROOMS: 


215 Wabash Avenue, —_—_=s ‘SECOND. FLOOR) CHICAGO. 


LORD & BURNHAM CO., _| Standard Flower Pots. 
Horticultural Architects ¢® Builders, | Ssn:sujusjusmesname 


STEAM AND HOT WATER HEATING ENGINEERS. 1 calh-secal antl rms aphergetiidi cy 
for the manufacture of Flower Pots, and 
° e ° ° Plans and estimates furnished on application. a) . ° ° ° ready to sup 7 no in unlimited quantities and oF 
superior qualtt We also manufacture a complete 
assortment of Fancy Earthenware, com ng 
Han Pots. Table Fate, Jar eres, 
etc., to which we invite attention 


Catalogues and price-lists furnished on application. 
| ennai 


WX // “AN 2 pat ¥. oF ae A. H. HEWS & COo., 
ae ae te e yee? a ee, oF, North Cambridge, Mass. 


om—= wanna ae a When writing mention Gardening. 


Raha Fil s | TREES— 


Fruit and Ornamental, 


= FOR FALL PLANTING. . 
Se Beas : : SSeS — Small Fruits. Grapes. Shrubs, Roses, Bulbs = 
Front view of a portion of our exhibit at the World’s Fair. Hardy Plants. 160-page General Catalogue free 


83> SEND FOUR CENTS POSTAGE FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. ELLWANGER & BARRY, Mount Hope 


LORD & BURNHAM CO., Estab. over Halla Century. ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Mention GARDENING. Irvington-on=-Hudson, N. Y. Send 
NOW READY & Fashions GARDENING 
Bound Copies of IN for 1894 


- VOLUME I of - Flowers ) To your Friends 


an) lm asa 
~ i\, \ i like = te in creme, ave eee igs oy hey do e 
| a \ \ not change so often, but they change ARDY Ch P 
=. } Y y ORNAMENTALS of all kinds arecoming to the ristmas resent. 


front. Something permanent that does not have 


to be replaced ever ar. What makes the ! es i i 
Bound in half leather, of the Uid World so beauilful? It ts the liberal use They will thoroughly appreciate such 
of Hardy Ornamentals. ; Hardy ferns. shrubs, a gitt and it will remind them 24 times 
vines, herbaceous plants and seeds that have been ; i i 
- $2.25 POSTPAID. Byhteg in Vermont are sure to be constitutionally during the year of your Holiday re 
ardy Pl ae yer ior bed ran. you now to membrance. 
grow them and where to buy them, Sen 
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WINTER PROTECTION—OLD MELON BOXES. 


CHRISTMAS. 
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Growing fine chrysanthemunms (illus)................... 104 
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Rhododendrons. 


1 am the largest importer of Rhododen- 
drons and Hardy Azaleas in America, 
and can supply the best stock in the 
market at lower prices than can be 
obtained elsewhere. . . . 

Prices and quality guaranteed. PRICE LIST FREE. 


J. Wilkinson Elliott, 
Landscape Architect, 
PITTSBURG, PA. 


ONE MILLION « « « 


Trees, shrubs, decorative herbaceous 
plants, etc. for landscape gardeners, 
parks, cemeteries and private gardens. 
Catalogues Free. PricesLow.-.. . 
B. M. WATSON, 


Old Colony Nurseries, PLYMOUTH, MASS. 


ORNAMENTAL TREES 
and SHRUBS .. . 


IN GREAT VARIETY. 
Specimen Plants for Lawns and Cem- 
eteries. Send for Catalogue. 


SATUEL C. MOON, 
Morrisville, Bucks Co., Pa. 


Hardy Trees, Shrubs, 


Evergreens, anp 
HARDY HERBACEOUS FLOWERS 


The finest general assortment of Hardy Orna- 

mental! Plants in America. Four Catalogues 

pages. illustrated) free on application. 
nd your list of needs for rates. 


THE READING NURSERY, 
JACOB W. MANNING, Prop. READING, MASS. 


Florists 
International 
Telegraph=-Delivery 
Association. 


As you may be in want of flowers for gifts ata 
distance from your home for weddings, receptions, 
birthdays, the sick room, or as an expression of 
feelings at times when pen and ink alone will 
hardly suffice, it will be well for you to know that we 
are well prepared to help you out. Wecan deliver 
flowers for youin any of the principal cities of 
the U. S. or Europe, on a few hours’ notice. Tele- 
graph us, giving name and address of the friend 
you wish to receive flowers, also inscription you 
wish written on card and we will have them de- 
livered by telegraph; a receipt will be taken and 
forwarded to you by mail. We can follow your 
friend while traveling and have flowers handed 
them in every hotel they stop at. Distance or 
time need hardly be considered. Make your 


wants known to us and see how well we can gratify them. 


C. B. WHITNALL & CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 


scactaiaclatas Phoenix) NURSERY. .. . 


Trees Plants 


We offer a large and fine stock of every description 
of Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, 
Roses, Vines, Small Fruits, Hedge Plants 
Fruit and Forest Tree Seedlings. Priced 
Catalogue mailed tree. Established 1 


PHOENIX NURSERY COMPANY, 
(Suc. to Sidney Tuttle & Co.) Bloomington, Il. 


- HEADQUARTERS FOR . 

WATER LILIES, seep, TUBERS 
9 and PLANTS. 
Embracing all the new and choicest varieties 
Hardy and Tropical in cultivation. Awarded 
Six Medals at World’s Fair—the highest num- 
ber of awards for aquatics. Illustrated de- 

scriptive catalogue free on application. 


WI1. TRICKER, DONGAN MILIS, 


-I., N.Y. 


WATER LILIES, 41t_covors. 
Palms, Ferns, Orchids, Etc. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 
BENJ GREY, Malden, Mass... . 


for the Greenhouse 


Ohoiee obec and Flower Garden 


lsours alty. Nocheapstrainsto catch the eye on 
aper. but those that please the eye when in Bower. 
ur 1894 seed catalogue is in printers bands and 
will soon be ready. containing many other items of 
interest to the gardener and florist besides seeds. 
Apply in time for a copy. matied free. 


Address R6lker’s Horticultural Depot, 
138 West 24th Street, New York. 


Cover your Frames with our 
EXCELSIOR BRAND of 


STRAW MATS, 


Extra heavy, best Rye Straw, Tarred 
Twine, 60 cts. each; $6.00 per dozen. 


New England Mat Co., Branford, Ct. 


WANTED. ... 


Situation with florist or nurseryman. 
Some experience. Good references. 
Age 27. Address 


PERCY COVINGTON, Appleton, [l1d. 
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Christmas. 


HAVB A GHRISTMAS TREE. 


If you have a child in your house, have 
a Christmas tree at Christmas time, it 
makes Christmas so much more like 
Christmas. The children live in its ex- 
pectation, glory in its presence, and re- 
joice in its memory. Never mind if there 
is a Christmas tree at the church or the 
Sunday school; be it ever so modest have 
one too at home. It is at home in your 
own house that your children with their 
little friends can romp and play with un- 
restricted freedom to their heart’s con- 
tent. And in their after life the happy 
memories of the Christmas trees at home 
will become indelible sunrays. 


A few days before Christmas we go out 
into the fields and cut down a short, 
bushy red cedar ( sa ie Virginiana) 
tree about seven feet high, shorten its 
stem up to the bushy branches, then stick 
the end! into a hole made to fit in a broad 
board base, to prevent the tree from top- 
pling over when it is stood erect. On the 
floor around the base of the tree we ar- 
range a few short bushy branches of fir, 
spruce or hemlock, making it appear like 
part of the tree. At the topmost point 
floats the stars and stripes, then we fix 
the little candles to the branches. In 
among and about the bottom branches 
on the floor we set a few little pot plants 
in bloom, and a few flowers in glasses or 
vases filled with water and hiddenamong 
the greenery, and the effect is very cheer- 
ful and pleasing. Then Santa Claus un- 
loads his sleigh. Indeed, I believe we old 
folks are happier, if that be possible,in our 
midnight labors Christmas Eve than are 
the little ones on Christmas day. 


We use a red cedar tree because it isn’t 
quite as wide spreading in habit as a 
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spruce, hence ‘takes up less space in the 
room. The spruces, however, are the only 
trees you can buy in the market, and 
really they are better shaped than the 
cedar. 


CHRISTMAS DBGORATIONS. 
When the writer was a boy, it was the 


- custom at Christmas time for parents to 


offer a prize for the best decorated corner 
or room in the house. I remember how 
the beys and girls of the village used to 
go to the gardens and the woods, and 
gather material for their Christmas 
decorations; these decorations were by no 
means confined to the homes but extended 
also to the village church, and even to the 
school house. It was all a labor of love, 
created by ambition, fostered by the 
wishes and appreciation of delighted 
parents and friends. It costs but littleto 
make beautiful decorations for Christmas! 

Evergreens are the flowers ot winter, 
their lovely emerald hues remind us of 
spring and her glories. 

Who has ever traveled by hill or dale 
of our great country without having 
been charmed by the stately arbor vitzs 
and junipers, the noble pine trees and 
graceful hemlocks that make our winter 
landscapes so charming’ Here they may 
be casting their shadow on the sheen of 
the snow on the hillside, there they may 
be sheltering the amber foliage on the 
oak in the dell, but everywhere they are 
offering themselves for Christmas decora- 
tions. 

If we happcn to travel along the docks 
of the North River in New York City a 
few weeks before Christmas we will see 
there miles of stacks of Christmas trees 
for sale, they have been sent to beautify 
the homes of the poor and hapless, and 
to decorate the mansions of the rich and 
great. But it is to the rural people I 
would offer niy humble suggestions. The 
country abounds witha wealth of mate- 
rial that almost reaches every village or 
town. We should take advantage of this 
material and decorate our homes, 
churches and schools with it. 

THE Home. Let us first take the home 
which should always be made beautiful. 
Getting a lot of bouquet green or small 
sprigs of arbor yite or holly, we can 
make strings of these by tying them 
closely togetter on a stout string, or 
twisting them ona wire. These green ropes 
can be arranged in very pretty effects, 
suspended trom cornices, over pictures or 
doorways, looping them up at intervals 
so as to form wreaths and Roman gar- 
lands, such as we may see on classic 
architecture, tying these wreaths or gar- 
lands with pretty bows of cardinal rib- 
bon, or with a bunch of red berries or 
both. Doorways offer great facilities for 
creating something effective; this can 
be done by forming a complete arch of 
pine or holly sprigs, allowing sprays of ivy 
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or Other vines to hang over the portieres. 
A neat bunch of mistletoe suspended from 
the center of this arch will add the finish- 
ing touch. In each window we should 
suspend, on an invisible wire, one of our 
prettiest wreaths, which should be small 
and handsome; on both sides aeknot of 
cardinal ribbon intermixed with sprays 
of red berries tied at the bottom of these 
wreaths will add much to their effect. On 
the mantels we can arrange pretty bou- 
quets of mixed greens with a few berries. 
The Christmas tree for the table need not 
be very large, but should be a nice speci- 
men spruce, or better still an araucaria, 
which may be had at a small cost from 
the florist. On a side table or other 
prominent position should be placed a 
vase of flowers. They need not be ex- 
pensive, nor in abundance, but no home 
should be without its vase of flowers on 
Christmas Dav. 
THE CHURCH 


should be handsomely decorated for 
Christmas, for to this occasion, religion 
and civilization owe their greatest joys 
and happiness. Whatever we do for the 
church should be graceful and beautiful. 
Pines and arbor vitz are best suited for 
our purposes. Qn each side of the altar 
we should place a tall arbor vita or 
spruce making the bottoms perfect by 
smaller trees or branches. We can make 
pretty effects on altar rails and pulpit by 
twisting on them delicate sprays of hem- 
lock, adding a bit of pine or laurel at in- 
tervals to give prominence. The front of 
the pulpit should be always made a 

rominent feature. First make a solid 

ackground of green, and in the center of 
this place a star of red or white flowers; 
if we cannot get a star, then a cluster of 
berries or poinsettia bracts will do. One 
or two handsome vases of flowers should 
be placed on the altar, and a few flowers 
scattered on the steps, making the picture 
impressively beautiful. Church windows 
embellished at the bottom by clusters of 
bright greens reaching up at either side, 
and gracefully talling over the wall in the 
center, make lovely scenes, particularly 
when sunrays reflect the various hues of 
stained glass. Gas fixtures should be 
trimmed a little, but in such a manner as 
to prevent the possibility of fire. The 
organ gallery should be made pretty by 
loose garlands of hemlock caught at the 
sides by tall arbor vites, then the door- 
way and lobby should be made cozy and 
pretty with junipers and arbor vite. 
There are generally many niches and cor- 
ners in churches that afford great oppor- 
tunities tocreate artisticeffects; weshould 
always utilize these, ever remembering it 
it not wealth of material, but in the con- 
ception and execution of design that we 
Win most success. 


SCHOOL DECORATIONS 


should also be attended to, for they may 
sometimes téach more than books. A few 
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Christmas greens around, tastefully ar- 
ranged, will create beautiful thoughts in 
the minds of the voung. As we have pre- 
viously remarked these decorations are 
not costly, often the material can be had 
for nothing, as it grows abundantly inthe 
country. Holly, mistletoe, magnolia 
foliage, wild smilax and long needle pines 
can be obtained from the florist or direct 
from the south fora fewdollars. Children 
and older people can, in the arrangement 
of the greens derive pleasure and instruc- 
tion, for many of the great artists of the 
world can trace their first lessons and 
inspirations to home decorations. Apart 
from its joys, Christmas decorations 
have a refining influence on young and 
old alike. JAMES IvVERA DONLAN. 


GHRISTMAS ROSBS. 


The Christmas roses are old world 
plants, natives of Southern Europe and 
Western Asia. They belong tothe ranun- 
culus family, and are generally charac- 
terized by large, deeply cut, evergreen 
leaves; while the flowers, white, purple, 
or greenish yellow, often curiously mot- 
tled, are borne singly or on branching 
stems, sometimes above, sometimes be- 
low the foliage. The generic name is 
Helleborus, and there are numerous spe- 
cies, Of which H. niger is best known; 
others are H. abchasicus, H. atrorubens, 
H. caucasicus, H. colchicus, H, guttatus, 
H. orientalis, H. viridis, and many 
crosses and hybrids obtained from them. 


They thrive best in partial shade, ina 
deep well drained soil enriched with 
plenty of well rotted barnyard manure, 
and are helped by liberal mulchings of 
leaf-mould in early spring. Propagation 
is effected by division, which succeeds best 
in early autumn, and with us should be 
done in a cool greenhouse, Propagation 
by seeds is difficult; they must be sowna 
few davs after ripening, and great care 
must be given the slow growing seedlings; 
this method is seldom chosen except to 
obtain new varieties. 

Christmas roses are not common in our 
gardens; the probableexplanation is that 
they are hard tocstablish, moreover our 
climate does not suit their peculiar habit 
of flowering in late autumn or early 
spring. Occasionally we find a well 
grown clump which proves their hardi- 
ness, and causes astonishment that such 
charming plants are not more frequently 
grown. Under these circumstances it 
seems advisable that these plants should 
be grown in cold frames, at any rate 
until well developed specimens are ob- 
tained, after which they can be planted 
in sheltered borders if it is desirable, or 
always kept in the frames, where the best 
flowers will be produced. 

When plants are received from abroad 
they generally arrive too late for planting 
inthe autumn, even in frames; they can be 
potted and carried through the winter in 
a pit. When well established in pots they 
can be easily forced if care is taken not to 
bring them into heat too quickly; they 
should be kept in a frame or pit until the 
flower buds begin to show, when they 
can be brought into a cool greenhouse, in 
which they should be kept not only dur- 
ing the time of blooming, but also while 
they ripen up their growth for the ensu- 
ing year. 

The group of plants from which the ac- 
companying photograph was obtained 
have always been grownin pots. They 
were originally received from Holland in 
November, and were first planted in 
8-inch pots, then shifted into 10-inch 
atter two vears growth, and kept inthem 
ever since, four vears. The drainage is 
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looked after, and the soil is improved by 
liberal topdressings; all this work, as well 
as the shifting, is done after the flowers 
have faded, when the new growth is be- 
ginning. In summer they are plunged in 
coal ashes, in a shady place, and they are 
never exposed to hard frosts. They begin 
to bloom in November, and continue into 
January. These plants are named varie- 
ties and hybrids of the species given 
above. The namesunfortunately are now 
lost, but itis probable that among them 
are Mme. Fourcade, F. C. Heioemann, C. 
Benary, and H. niger maximus. 


In the London Garden, Vol. VII, page 
463, Vol. XIV, page 178, Vol. XVI, page 
60, may be found more extended notes 
uponthe varieties and species accompanied 
by colored plates; the article in the four- 
teenth volume is a very complete mono- 
graph of tae genus. 


The black hellebore of the druggist is 
the root of this plant; the white hellebore 
is obtained from a species of Veratrum, 
which belongs to the lily family. 

B. M. Watson. 

Bussev Institution of Harvard Univer- 
sity. . 


The Greenhouse. 


FLOWBRS FOR GHRISTMAS. 


Roses we place first on the list as the 
favorite flower of those we get in quan- 
tity. The varieties we grow are The 
Bride, Catherine Mermet, Bon Silene, 
Perle des Jardins, Souvenir de Wootton, 
Waban and Sunset. They are planted in 
benches four inches deep. One-half of the 
house was planted the first of last July 
and the other half the last week of July. 
The earliest planted are now giving the 
best returns. Souvenir de Wootton we 
find to be an exceedingly free flowering 
dark crimson, good growing and deli- 
ciously scented rose, but on the other hand 
it does not keep its color well, turning 
that purple tint so familiar to growers of 
the Jacqueminot rose, Wabanis a beauti- 
ful, deep pink rose when they are to be 
had, but with us the buds are few. 


Our next best standby is the carnation. 
These we root in February, and pot in 
thumb pots, and when established re- 
move them to the cold frame. They are 
planted in the open ground as soon as 
practicable. The varieties grown are 
Silver Spray, Portia, Orange Blossom, 
Grace Wilder, Ferdinand Mangold, Hec- 
tor, Mayflower, West End and some 
seedlings. Silver Spray is the best white, 
and Portia the best red taking all the 
points into consideration. Orange Blos- 
som is a fine fall and spring carnation, 
and Mayflower a large flower with stiff 
wiry stems, but unfortunately the color 
which is red, splashed with white, is not 
in keeping with its other good qualities. 
West End is the largest pink carnation 
out, but bursts its calyx so badly as to 
be nearly worthless. A cross between this 
and Grace Wilder produced a fine seedling, 
an improvement on the color of Grace 
Wilder, with strong erect flower stems 
and the flower half as large again asthat 
variety. 

Violets have been almost a complete 
failure with me the last two years. We 
have this year however tolerably fair 
violets, although not entirely free of spot. 
They were housed in the early part of 
August. Those remaining in the ground 
have completely disappeared with the 
disease. 


Paper white narcissus and Roman 
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hyacinths, we plant in boxes as soon as 
received, and will have them in flower 
through the latter half of December, and 
onward until the tulips and later narcis- 
suscomein. White treesias we start in 
boxes the latter part of August, and thev 
are generally in flower by Christmas. 

Bouvardias we grow from rootcuttings 
in March or April and plant in the open 
ground; by carefully lifting, shading and 
planting on a bench in the greenhouse 
we get a wealth of flowers. The kinds 

own are Alfred Neuner, President Gar- 
held, Vreelandiit and Leantha. 

Heliotrope planted out on a bench pro- 
duces its flowers in great abundance 
throughout the winter. 

We grow four kinds of flowering bego- 
nias of which the brightest and best is in- 
carnata rosea. This variety isin its prime 
about Christmas, and for a pot plant.or 
for cutting it has noequal. Cuttings of 
it are rooted every spring, and planted in 
the open ground and in late summer 
potted into 6 or 7-inch pots. They do 
much better than when grown in pots. 


Dwarf stevia and one of the eupato- 
riums, callas, camellias, and a few of the 
late chrysanthemums, we also have in 
flower at Christmas. We get a good 
many flowers of Lapageria rosea and 
alba at this season. Poinsettias grown 
from cuttings of the young wood rooted 
in July, make brilliant material for cut- 
ting and they occupy much less space 
grown in this way than as old plants. 
Erica Wilmoreana will still supply us 
with its lovely pink waxy flowers. Erica 
Mediterranea and Epacris Dubia will 
also add their quota of flowers and last, 
but not least, some of the orchid family 
supplies a welcome addition to those al- 
ready mentioned, we have cattleyas, 
lelias, and cypripediums. 

Connecticut. JouNn DAL.as. 


FLOWERS FOR GHRISTMAS. 


There is always a great demand for 
flowers at this time and we never have 
more than can be used. With a little 
forethought, however, much can be done 
towards making a creditable display. 

THE CHINESE PRIMROSES are now in 
bloom and improving daily; the colors 
are always more intense at the dull time 
of the year. We sow the seed in March 
each year, and the young plants are en- 
couraged along in the greenhouse until 
June, then they are placed in frames and 
grown on into 6-inch pots, in which size 
they remain to bloom. A littlestimulant 
is given about once a week, in the way of 
manure water, as the pots are now full of 
roots. These primulas do not like water 
on the foliage at any time, and least of 
all now, and the secret of success with 
them is largely in the use of the water 
pot. A tew of the earliest 

CINERARIAS are now showing color and 
will be found useful at Christmas. It is 
not often that they come in so early and 
in consequence they are all the more ac- 
ceptable. Cinerarias need very cool treat- 
ment. This vear we sowed the seeds ina 
north-facing lean-to greenhouse and the 
seedlings made great progress in the ear- 
lier stages of their growth. In this same 
cool house are all our 

CYCLAMENS at the present time, and in 
a minimuin temperature of 50° they are 
showing numerous flowers and _ great 
promise of more to follow. We shallhave 
a nice gathering at Christmas. The first 
sowing of seed for next year’s plants is 
already germinated, anda second sowing 
will be made ina few days. Cyclamens 
necd precisely the same treatment as that 
recommended( forthe primulas. The 
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frames they growin in summer are shaded 
nearly all day by large elm trees near by, 
and the sashes are pulled off every night 
so that the cool dews may refresh the 
plants, and in this way they grow rapidly 
from the seedling stage, without any 
check. 

THE BERRIED SOLANUM or ‘“‘Jerusalem 
cherry’’ is also aseasonable plant, because 
of their bright scarlet berries we keep 
them especially for the holidays. After 
they are used we throw the old plants 
away and sow seed the first week in Jan- 
uary for the next lot of plants. We have 
found in Benary’s Solanum capSicastrum 
nanum the ideal variety. The plants are 
about twelve inches across and loaded 
with bright berries. It is important to 
sow the seed early that they may bein 
+inch pots at planting out time in June, 
and then the flowering season will be 
well past and the berries all set at lifting 
time in September; the flowers will usu 
ally all drop off but the berries if set, will 
stay on. 

THE PorNseTTiAs with their brilliant 
scarlet bracts are now in fine condition. 
We used to plant them out in summer, 
but as they do not lift well, of late years 
we grow them all in pots, in summer in 
the full sunshine and take them in at the 
end of August to the rose house to de- 
velop their bracts. If a few are wanted 
earlier a warmer temperature is given 
them in another house. Liberal manure 
waterings help them greatly at this time. 
After their beauty is past the plants are 
placed under the rose benches and kept 
dry until summer, when they show signs 
of growth and if young plants are needed 
a few cuttings are put in inthe cold frame 
and kept close and shaded until rooted, 


our best plants, however, are those that 
are two and three years old each with 
three or more branches, the result of cut- 
ting the plants back, and shaking them 
our, and repotting in rich soil when the 
young shoots first start to grow. 

EUPHORBIA JACQUINL£FLORA is another 
very useful old plant. We grow one to 
each rafter in the rose house, planted out 
in the side benches, and the wealth of 
flowers these plants give is a great satis- 
faction for table decoration or for use in 
vases. It will be found that both this 
euphorbia and the poinsettia will last 
better after they are cut if the stems are 
submerged in a tank or bath before using 
them, for a day or two, when they absorb 
water enough to keep them bright and 
fresh and without wilting for a long 
time. 

DAPHNE ODORA is a fine old plant with 
exceedingly fragrant long lasting flowers, 
but it is a difficult plant to manage in 
pots, planted out, however, it grows with 
the greatest vigorin acool house of about 
45° to 50° in winter; it requires shade in 
summer. 

LUCULIA GRATISSIMA is a temperate 
house plant that we keepin the rose house 
all the year without shade, and at this 
season every twig is terminated with a 
head of lovely fragrant pink blossoms 
that everyone admires. They resemble 
somewhat the hydrangea, but belong to 
the same family as the cinchona or 
quinine bark tree. We prune the plants 
every year after flowering to keep them 
in reasonable size and shape. Its com- 
parative rarity in gardens is caused by 
the difficulty in propagating it, but some 
gardeners have overcome this, and the 
plant may some day be plentiful. 


Or ROMAN HYACINTHS we have plenty 
in bloom. They are pretty and of a useful 
size when grown in 6-inch pans, and they 
may easily be had in bloom, if brought 
into heat about four weeks before they 
are needed for use. The bulbs should be 
planted in August, or as soon after as 
they can be purchased. A most useful 
companion plant to the hyacinth is 

LACHENALIA PENDULA. Its flowers are 
coral red with dark tips and they last 
longer in bloom than do the hyacinths; if 
planted early can be had in bloom in 
November. The lachenalias are South 
African bulbs and require precisely the 
same treatment as freesias do, they also 
increase very rapidly, home grown bulbs 
being very fine indeed this vear. 

TRUMPET Major Narcissus is now 
grown in the south of France with the 
Roman hyacinths, so now wecan buy and 
plant them early. They are very useful to 
cut from. This year we grew them for 
trial, but we will grow more of them 
another year, they come in much earlier 
than do the Dutch grown bulbs. 

REINWARDTIA TRIGYNA makes a pretty 
pot plant, and its flowers come in great 
profusion, and are of the brightest yel- 
low. It is true they do not last loug, but 
there is nothing like them of this color, 
and the profusion compensates for the 


short duration of the flowers. We keep 
one old plant over for cuttings, to be 
taken and rooted in April, planted out in 
June and lifted in fall before frost. They 


lift easily and thrive in a winter tempera- 
ture of 50°. 

BouVARDIAS are still giving us lots of 
bloom to cut, especially the one year old 
plants. These have more vigor than the 
older plants, and throw stronger shoots 


we grow only the double pink President 
Gartield, and President Cleveland, the 
best scarlet. Young plants are raised 
each year by cutting the larger roots in 
pieces about two inches long and placing 
them in the propagating bench, where 
they speedily grow and are potted off 
and later planted out to grow through 
the summer. Bouvardias lift poorly 
sometimes, but if it is done before a rain 
instead of just afterwards far better re- 
sults are obtained especially if care is 
taken to shade them for a few days after- 
wards. E. O. ORPET. 
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From now on, successive batches of 
Roman hyacinths, paper white narcissus, 
lily of the valley, Duc Van Thol and 
other early tulips may be had in flower. 
The Roman hyacinths and Chinese sacred 
lilies can be grown very successfully in 
swamp moss, kept quite wet from the 
time the bulbs are put in; they may be 
kept in a cool place until they have made 
a few roots, then placed in warmer quar- 
ters where they will shoot rapidly imto 
bloom. 

Epiphyllum truncatum is a cactus trom 
Brazil. The different varieties have very 
showy flowers, and are well worth grow- 
ing. Owing to the drooping nature of the 
branches they are commonly grafted on 
erect growing species of cactus, such as 
Cereus grandiflorus and Pereskia aculeata. 
The operation of grafting is of the easiest 
description, simply» make an incision on 
the top of the stock on which they are in- 
tended to grow and fitina piece of the 
epiphyllum, tying it in position witha 
bit of soft string; this should be done be- 
fore growth commences in the spring. 
Some of the best varieties are coccineum, 
bright scarlet; Ruckerianum, deep purple; 
violaceum, white edged with purple, and 
bicolor, white with rose colored margins. 
They do not need much pot room. The 
soil should be of a porous nature, and the 
pots well drained. They succeed best ina 
cool house. 

Centradema grandifolia is a beautiful 
pink flowered plant with rich bronze 
colored shining leaves purple underneath. 
It has a very graceful habit and can be 
grown to a good size even in small pots. 
The flowers are not verv large, but they 
are produced in immense quantities. Cut- 
tings root freely in a slight heat. 


Asparagus decumbens is an _ elegant 
basket plant, the leaves are a pleasing 
shade of bright emerald green and the 
flowers small and white. The plant is 
propagated by dividing the crowns. 

Luculia gratissima is one of the finest 
flowering plants in cultivation. Unfor- 
tunately it has the reputation of being 
hard to grow, but this is owing to its be- 
ing coddled too much in warm houses; it 
needs cool] treatment and small plantscan 
be hadin flower. The blossoms are not 
unlike those of a Japanese hydrangea, 
and they are rosecolored, sweetly scented. 
The soil forthis plant should be composed 
of equal parts of good loam, peat, and 
sand and in potting it should be made very 
firm. Itis propagated both by cuttings 
and from seed. The cuttings should be 
put in close grained sand aad covered 
with glass till they strike root. 

{Many of us remember with much 
pleasure the magnificent specimen of this 
handsome Himalayan shrub that grand 
old gardener, James Taplin, grew in Mr. 
George Such’s greenhouses in New Jersey 
most twenty years ago. We believe it 
was '(7 we saw it there with over a hun- 
dred flower heads in full heauty at one 
time. That was a sight worth sceing. It 
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was planted out in a cool camellia house 
in a soil composed of two-thirds loam 
and one-third peat, and it gota mulching 
of horse manure and when in full growth 
occasional good soakings of manure 
water. Being a strong grower it was 
cut hard back after flowering.—Ed.] 

Plumbago rosea hears graceful spikes 
of soft reddish pink flowers; it requires a 
moderately warm house. Cuttings should 
be rooted in spring and grown on during 
the summer months. [See illustration in 
GARDENING, Vol. I, page 183 —Ep.] 

Cyclamen Persicum giganteum. The 
lovely specimens of these which we now 
see in the flower stores are only one year 
old from seed. The seed should now be 
sown and as soon as the seedlings come 
up they should be potted off into small 
pots, using light soil. They are best 
grown through the summer incool shaded 
frames. 

Eranthemum purpureum is now in full 
flower; it has a somewhat weedy growth, 
but the flowers are pretty and good tor 
cutting from. 

The Wintersweet, Toxicophlza specta- 
bilis, is a grand flowering greenhouse 
shrub and very easily managed; the 
flowers are arranged in dense corymbson 
the preceding season’s wood and are pure 
white and very sweet smelling. It needs 
a moderately warm house. 

G. W. OLIVER. 


WATER LILIBS IN WINTBR. 


I have brought into my greenhouse 
from a lily pond a blue Zanzibar water 
lily, it continues to grow but very slowly, 
the buds open and stay open severaldays 
and scarcely close at night. The roots 
were not disturbed, and it is now in the 
same box as when inthe pond. The tem- 
perature of the water is from 60° to 62°. 
The flowers are smaller than when out of 
doors and the leaves are covered with 
black blotches. This lily together with 
other aquatics is in a porcelain lined bath 
tub. Can you tell me why it does not do as 
well here as in the pond? Will this lily 
keep growing on till next summer, and 
will it be any good to put it in the pond 
again? I. M. 

New Brighton, Pa. 


If you wish simply to winter vour plant 
over, vour conditions areall right. In the 
case of a large plant that has flowered 
during the summer and which you desire 
to save for another vear, keep it in a 
semi-dormant state in a temperature of 
60°, keep it just growing. As soon asthe 
plant shows signs of activity, however, 
which it will do with increased light and 
heat. transplant or rebox it first cutting 
oft all dead rootsand wash off the greater 
part of the old soil, use a larger box and 
allow it sufficient space when you place 
it out in the pond next season for the full 
development of the plant. It ought to 
make a grand specimen. If you wish to 
have the plant bloom in winter as insum- 
mer raise the temperature of the water to 


75° or 80° and that of the house to 90° . 


giving full light. Under these conditions 
the leaves and flowers will naturally be 
smaller and lighter in color, and the 
leaves that were produced out doors will 
decay and die, which probably is the con- 
dition of the leaves with the black 
blotches on them. These of course should 
be removed. 


LILY OF THE VALLEY—CHRISTMAS ROSES. 


1. I wish to try some lily of the valley 
pips, for forcing. How many should I 
put into a five inch pot and how) deep 
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should they be set? I Have a dry cellar, 
temperature steady at about 40°. Unless 
below zero out of doors, [ have also a 
place covered with glass where some frost 
gets in (no artificial heat). Which would 
be the best place to put them to root, 
and how long should they remain in 
either place? 


2. Would Helleborus niger be betterin 
the latter place. or in a greenhouse with 
night temperature about 50°? 

CANADIAN AMATEUR. 


1. Lily of the valley, unlike hyacinths, 
tulips, and winter blooming bulbs gener- 
ally, does not require to be rooted in their 
pots before you begin to force them into 
flower. When you get the pips, keep 
them in the little bundles in which they 
are tied and heel them in sand where they 
will get the frost, but where they can be 
got at when wanted. Don’t pot the pips 
until you want to force them, for thev 
won't make any roots. Shorten the 
roots before potting, and put ten pips 
into a 5-inch pot, leave the point of the 
pip exposed above the soil or sand used 
In potting—sand alone is better than 
soil—and mulch with a little swamp 
moss. If put into a temperature of 80°, 
the pips will start to grow in a few days 
and should be in flower in about three 
weeks, JAMES DEAN. 

Bay Ridge, N. Y. 

2. The Helleborus or Christmas rose 
will do wellin either place, a little frost 
won't hurt it even when in flower; but 
near the glass onthe north or east side in 
a cool greenhouse you should get not 
only clean beautiful flowers, but also 
handsome foliage. 


Toracco SMOKE—GOLD Fisn.—1. Will 
the tobacco smoke that I use to keep 
down insccts be absorbed by the water 
in the bath tub in sufficient quantity to 
injure gold and other fish? The green- 
house is alean-to. 2. Can any process 
be successfully substituted tor the tobacco 
smoking? It takes such a very long time 
to get the sinell out of the house, although 
every crevice leading from the greenhoure 
is stopped up. E. M. 

New Brighton, Pa. 


1. No. We have had fish in tanks in 
greenhouses for years and they were al- 
ways, pertectly healthy. And we always 
fumigated the greenhouses without the 
least consideration for the fishes. Give 
your fishes soft water, and never well or 
hard water, and they will keep healthy 
no matter how much you fumigate the 
greenhouse in which you keep them. 


2. Tobacco in some form or other 1s 
the only means we know of for success- 
fully destroying greenfly and thrips in 
greenhouses, but it has no destructive in- 
fluence whatever over scale, mealy bugs 
or red spider, no matter what you may 
sometimes read to thecontrary. Inall 
aggravated cases of thrips or greenfly we 
fumigate with tobacco; as a preventive. 
however, we strew fresh tobacco stems 
on the hot water pipes and wet them 
twice a day, especially in the evening 
when the pipes are warm. This gives of 
a pungent tobacco vapor that stupefies 
the insects, and if it is kept up it kills 
them and prevents a recurrence. Flonsts 
often strew fresh tobacco stems about the 
pathways, on or under the benches, and 
about the plants, renewing them every 
two or three weeks, for the same end. 
Sheet iron troughs are sometimes placed 
on the pipes fand filled with water 10 
whieh i8\ packed-a lot of fresh stems 50 
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MAIDENHAIR FERN (ADIANTUM CUNEATUM.) 


that the evaporation may be charged 
with tobacco. And there is aresiduum or 
preparation from tobacco now consider- 
ably used; it is mixed with the water in 
the evaporating pans. 


PRIMULA FORBESI is an elegant little 
primrose from Yunnan, China. It isa bien- 
nial species formi»g dense tufts of small 
leaves, and throwing up airy, graceful 
flower spikes eight to eigateen inches 
long, bearing pretty little rosy lilac flow- 
ers on long pedicels, in loose whorls. It 
is easily raised from seed. We have seen 
nice plants of it in bloom at the Bussey 
Institute and other places recently. We 
should not expect it to be hardy at New 
York, but for the window or cool green- 
house it is one of the little gems that 
would be likely to charm anamateur. 


THE CARNATION TWITTER is a thrips 
often infesting carnation plants in the 
feld or garden, inhabiting the young 
shoots and flewer tips and sucking the 
juices and searing, contorting, and ren- 
dering worthless the parts they occupy. 
If brought indoors it continues to multi- 
ply and destroy in the house or green- 
ouse. The insects are quite small, ver 
active, and yellow or black. Like all 
other thrips, a persistent use of tobacco 
kills them. 


The House Garden. 


MY MAIDEN HAIR FERN. 


It makes a real pretty picture, but not 
abit prettier than the plant itself looks 
in our sitting room window, where it 
rests on a little standall alone. Thekind 
1s Adiantum cuneatum, the oue so com- 
mon in greenhouses, and it is a full and 
perfect specimen, twenty inches through 
and sixteen inches high. I have had it 
considerably over a year, and it has been 
improving continuously ever since I got 


it. When I got it it was in asix inch pot, 
and it is in the same still, for Ihave never 
repotted it. The pot is set into a glazed 
jardiniere, and for two reasons, first for 
ornament, second to prevent hasty evapo- 
ration and undue drying of the soil, also 
to catch the overflow of water and to 
prevent it running on to the floor and 
spoiling the carpet. I give ita little water 
every day, but notenoughto run through 
the bottom of the pot, but we lift it out 
of the jardiniere every few days to empty 
out any water that may have drained 
into the vessel. A little manure water has 
been given to it now and again, but not 
often, as it is doing so well without it. 

Through the summer the plant was 
kept in an east window that was partly 
shaded by a tree outside, and care was 
taken that it was never expused to the 
direct rays of the sun. 

Mrs. NICHOLAS HALLOCK. 
Long Island. 


MY GARDEN. 


To THE EpDITOR OF GARDENING-—Sir: 
Though the beauty of oursummer garden 
is gone, its glories are still fresh in our 
minds; how we did enjoy it, and how our 
friends enjoyed it too, and what quanti- 
ties of flowers we did pick; everyone who 
came went away with a bouquet; neigh- 
bors, friends and the sick were remem- 
bered, and our vases were full all the 
time. The sweet peas, which grew ona 
wire frame six feet high were in bloom 
constantly till frost; they were cut every 
day and nota pod was allowed to grow 
on the vines. Our zinnias and asters made 
a fine show. We have dozens and dozens 
of helichrysum blossoms of the loveliest 
shades, each one of which I wired while 
fresh, for the stems are very brittle when 
dry and break easily, making many of the 
handsomest flowers almost worthless. 
Of these lovely blooms I make wreaths, 
crosses and horse shoes, having for a 
back ground the common white everlast- 
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ing, ormoss: (1.) They'make pretty little 
gifts for Christmas or Easter. 

Our scabios were fine, such varieties of 
color and large blossoms! We had a 
dozen or more plants of stocks, each 
plant nearly as large as a pail, but never 
a decent blossom on one of them. I 
noticed the toliage was full of small round 
holes eaten by some insect or bug. What 
can I do to have them bloom next 
year? (2.) 

All of our plants were massed, each 
kind by itself, and those that needed it 
were tied up to nicely painted green sticks 
which gave the whole garden a very neat 
appearance. 

Now I will tell you what we are doing 
with our window garden. Wehave four- 
teen tea roses, two of a kind, and two 
Champion of the World, whichis in bloom 
now. Some of the teas have blossomed 
and there are buds on others. Helio- 
tropes, one in bloom. Begonias, Little 
Gem calla, black calla and common calla 
are all looking finely. About a dozen 
geraniums, two ageratums which have 
been in bloom tor weeks and are 


full of buds now; eight or ten Mar- 


guerite carnations, one in bloom, 
others in bud; these were planted in the 
house last spring, but grew scarcely any 
during the summer, but are looking finely 
now; two nicotianas quite flourishing; 
two impatiens (3); five good sized cinera- 
rias, which were the side shoots taken from 
some lovely ones I had last year. As these 
plants were so lovely I could not do with- 
out them so I sent for seed of the large 
flowering kind and have over three dozen 
plants all growing nicely. I transplanted 
them once in the box and again to three 
and a half inch pots. Are these large 
enough for them to remain in or should 
they be larger? (4.) Please teil me what 
treatment to give them to make them 
grow stocky and flower early, they were 
planted the 12th of September, and I 
think ought to be much larger than they 
are. We have about a dozen geraniums, 
three double ones are in bloom; a fine 
large crab cactus, on which I can count 
sixty buds, some of them nearly open and 
eight small chrysanthemums, all in bud 
and some showing their colors. 

We have taken a great interest in bulbs 
this year and have dozens of freesias, 
white Roman hyacinths, three double 
hyacinths, a dozen named varieties, a 
dozen tulips and a few eachof chionodoxa 
and sparaxis. These two last named 
bulbs we have never seen growing but 
have heard they were very pretty. We 
have also nine Lilium candidum, and 
nearly as many L. Harrisii or Bermuda 
Easter lilies. These various bulbs we have 
planted so as to have a succession of 
blossoms. We are looking forward toa 
gorgeous showing of colors, and a rich- 
ness of perfume, and I hope we will not 
be disappointed; I shall write from time 
to time and tell you how our window 

arden is flourishing. (5) I always look 
forward to the coming of GARDENING and 
no matter what I am doing I have to 
stop to look it through, it is so interest- 
ing and easily understood, and I have 
learned many things from its pages. (6). 

NELLIE Mason HODGEs. 


1. The pearly everlasting (Antennaria) 
common in dry fields in summer. 

2. Flea beetles. They often are very 
destructive to many kinds of cruciferous 
plants, from candytuft to turnips. Ren- 
dering their food plants distasteful to them 
is the easiest way to get rid of them, and 
this dirties_ up the plants badly. When 
the plants/are damp withdew dust them 
OVerowith dust; soot,<woed ashes or air 
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slacked lime, and this has got to be re- 


pet a after every rain storm during the | 
e 


a beetle season. 


3. You mean the Impatiens Sultani. 
What a capital window plant it is. In 
fact the finest pot plant we have ever 
seen of it was grown in a window in win- 
ter. It is always in bloom, and full of 
bloom, and bright, pretty, and shapely. 


4, When they fill the pots with roots 
repot them again into 5-inch pots. To 
make them stocky they must have the 
coolest treatment possible without let- 
ting frost touch them, for they can’t bear 
a breath of frost, and give them rich soil, 
good drainage, plenty water and a light 
airy window, but not bright sunshine, 

5. We shall be delighted to hear from 
you. 

6. We are glad you like GARDENING. 
No discriminating person could do other- 
wise. Its teachings are the plain truth 
from the stern field of actual practice. 


PALMS IN THE HovusE.—I have gottwo 
palms. What do you consider to be the 
best treatment for them to keep them 
healthy and green? C.E.A 

Massachusetts. 


In a greenhouse palms are usually 
grown in a temperature of 50° to 65° in 
winter, and the atmosphere is moist and 
they are watered liberally. But on ac- 
count of the moisture-laden benches or 
floors on which the pots stand and the 
moisture in the air the necessity for fre- 
quent watering at the root is not nearly so 
great as it 1s in the case of palms in a 
dwelling house, where the temperature is 
usually 60° or over, and the atmosphere 
dry. Give the palms lots of water at the 
root, nota little drop, but enough ata 
time to soak the ahole ball and begin to 
run out at the bottom, and if your room 
is warm do this every day, that is if your 
palms are healthy to begin with. Don’t 
repot house palms at this time of year, 
nor raise an objectionable odor in your 
dwelling by giving your plants manure 
water or stimulants, pure water is good 
enough. Once in two or three weeks, in 
mild weather, take the palms out to the 
back kitchen or wood shed, or down cel- 
lar and sponge the dust off their leaves, 
using plain soap and water. And if you 
have a syringe give them a doucing from 
that after washing them. It is very easy 
to keepa well palm well, but a hard mat- 
ter to recuperate a sick palm. 


FLOWER Por Savcers are round flat 
saucer like vessels with sharply turned up 
edges; they are made of the same material 
as common flower pots, and can be 
bought at the seed stores or potteries, 
wherever you get your pots. You cannot 
very well grow plants in the house with- 
oyt setting the pots on plates or tea sau- 
cers, or into water tight vases unless you 
mess up the room with the water that 
escapes from the pots. Now the regular 
flower pot saucers are neat and appro- 
pnate, and they catch all the overflow of 
water, preventing a mess, and rendering 
growing plants in the house quite a 
pleasure. They are of several sizes, being 
made to fit the different sizes of pots. 


FLOWERS IN CHURCH.—“Did you see 
that vase ot chrysanthemums in church 
to-day? Wasn't it perfectly agonizing? 
How I pitied the poor flowers jammed 
together into that solid ball. But it was 
the same with the dahlias and China 
asters before the chrysanthemums came 
into bloom. If the people would cut their 
flowers with larger stems and use only 


one-fourth the quantity of them in each 
vase, and then arrange them so loosely 
that every blossom should stand forthon 
its own individuality the flowers would 
be a tasteful, restful and appropriate 
adornment, but in the multicolored solid 
balls that are used, the effect is repug- 
nant.’’ This was the substance of some 
remarks made to us by a neighbor the 
other day, and there was good founda- 
tion forthem. Tastefully and elegantly 
arranged flowers are bouquets of beauty, 
but to cram the blossoms into a welded 
together bunch is desecration, and at 
once suggests the question, Who did 
that? 


Chrysanthemums. 


GROWING FINE GHRYSANTHEMUNS. 


Some of the finest cut flowers of chrys- 
anthemums ever seen in New York were 
those shown there this season by Mr. J. 
L. Powell of Millbrook. Inthe following 
article Mr. Powell tells us how to grow 
these fine flowers. And he was kind 
enough to send us the flowers from which 
the photographs were taken that our 
illustration has been engraved trom. 


How TO WINTER THE PLANTS.—After 
the flowers are cut off, the plants, if in 
pots, are turned out of the pots and 
placed in boxes, soil being packed around 
them and the boxes are then stood ina 
cold frame and sashes or shutters placed 
over them; if shutters are used they are 
removed every fine day, if sashes are used 
they are simply ventilated on very bright 
days, and they are kept this way until 
very severe weather comes on. I think 
that the plants are benefitted by some 
freezing, say 10° to 15° of frost, and after 
the thermometer begins to drop below 
this point the sashes are covered with 
mats, or loose straw or hay, and boards 
are laid on this to keep it from blowing 
away. They are then only uncovered 
occasionally for a day or two at a time 
in mild weather, until they are wanted for 
propagation, or until the weather is 
mild enough to uncover them altogether, 
which will be when all danger of severe 
freezing is past; although they will not 
stand the amount of freezingin thespring 
that they will in the fall, for in the spring 
they are likely to be growing some, and 
the young tips are likely to be killed. 


WHEN AND HOW TO PROPAGATE THEM. 
—If they are wanted for propagating 
for specimen bush plants they should be 
taken out of the frame in January and 
put into a cool greenhouse, where they 
will soon start to grow, and cuttings may 
be taken. If they are wanted for grow- 
ing cut flowers, and that is the only pur- 
pose of which I shall write, the plants 
may be left in the frame as I have said 
until severe weather is past, when they 
may be uncovered on all nuld days, and 
as the weather gets warmer may be left 
uncovered altogether. They will soon 
make considerable growth from the 
suckers, and the points of these for about 
two or three inches down make the finest 
cuttings They may be put in sand either 
in boxes or acutting bed. They should 
be put into the sand as soon as taken 
from the plant, watered and shaded from 
the sun. The temperature of the house 
should be kept as low as the season will 
atlow, 50° to 70°1f possible. Give plenty 
of moisture both in the sand and about 
the house and in about three weeks they 
should be sufficiently rooted to be potted. 

TREATMENT OF THE YOUNG PLANTS.— 
They should be potted into 2-inch or 
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3-inch pots, using a soil composed of one 
third leaf mould, one-third good loam, and 
one-third sand, water thoroughly and 
shade again for four or five days and 
keep moist the same as when in the cut- 
ting bed. After this they may be given 
full sunlight and plenty of moisture until 
they have filled the pots nicely with roots, 
when the are ready for 

THEIR FINAL PLANTING.—This may be 
done either in pots, boxes or bench; un- 
less a large quantity are grown it will be 
better to plant in ts or boxes, as thev 
may then be shifted about and given bet- 
ter situations than if they wereina bench. 

THE SOIL used should consist of three- 
fourths good loam and one-fourth rich 
but well rotted manure, with about one 
peck of bone meal to five bushels of the 
soil and manure. 

WaTERING.—Give the boxes or pots 
thorough drainage, plant firmly and 
water well after planting, but carefully 
afterward until the pots or boxes are 
well filled with roots, after which if the 
drainage is good too much water can 
scarcely be given. 

SUMMER TREATMENT.—They will be bet- . 
ter for being left out of doors until near 
the end of August, when they should be 
taken into the house if possible, and 
plenty of air given night andday. The 
matter of 

PINCHING will depend on the time of 
propagating. They may be propagated 
as early as the middle of March or not 
until the middle of July. I prefer to pro- 
pagate about the first to middle of June. 
If propagated earlier than this they will 
need to be pinched once or twice, which 
will bring three to nine shootsto a plant. 
If propagated after June 1, they will not 
need to be pinched, but may be left to 
bring one flower to a plant. 

STaKING.—After planting, as they start 
growing, neat stakes should be placed to 
each plant, and to each shoot, whether 
there be one or nine, and asthey grow the 
shoots should be kept tied to the stakes, 
thus insuring good straight stems. All 
side shoots should be carefully removed 
as soon as they are an inch tong. 

DISBUDDING,—As soon as the buds are 
the size of small peas remove all but the 
center one. 

WEAK MANURE WATER may now be 
given, using sheep or cow manure in pre- 
ference to any others, and a little soot 
water given once a week will give the 
foliage a green and healthy appearance. 

TREATMENT WHEN IN BLOOM.-AsS soon as 
the flowers are nearly developed they may 
be cut or the plants themselves removed 
to acool dry room, where they may be 
kept in good condition for a month. 


How AMATEURS WITHOUT ANY GLASS- 
HOUSE CAN GROW FINE FLOWERS.— Those 
who have little or no glass need not be 
without chrvsanthemums. If any one 
will take the trouble tocarry their plants 
through the winter as I have described, 
and will make cuttings in April or May 
growing them to from one to three flow- 
ers, and growing the earliest varieties 
they may have their plants in flower be- 
fore severe frosts catch them, particularly 
if they will take them into the house or 
some warm building when a cool night 
comes along, and during the day stand 
them in a sheltered place with full south- 
ern exposure. 

THE BEST VARIETIES for this purpose 
are Kate Brown, Ivory, Jessica, Mrs. E. 
D. Adams, Mme, Desgrange, Early Snow- 
ball, white; Gloriosum, Mrs. J. G. Whill- 
din, and Rohalliton, yellow: Admiration, 
lilac; Advance, Viviand-Morel, Lathan 
Russell, pink, and Puritan, lilacand white. 

J. L. POWELL. 


H. E. Widener. 


SOME NEW GHRYSANTHEMUMS, 


The following new Japanese varieties 
have according to the London Garden re- 
ceived first-class certificates by the 
National Chrysanthemum Society of Eng- 
land, the highest award they could get 
over there. And this means that they 
must be pretty good flowers. 

Charles Davis.—A warm rosy bronze 
and yellow sport from Viviand-Morel. 

Colonel Chase.—A deep flower, lon 
narrow florets, color pale blush and yel- 
low. 

Eda Prass.—Incurved petals, soft sal- 


mon rose. 
Louise.—White, incurving petals,shaded 
pale pink. 
Mme. Cambon.—A massive flower, 


reverse of petal straw yellow, crimson 
inside, which is scarcely visible. 

Mme. Edouard.—Light purple ama- 
ranth, rosy reverse, incurving petals. 

Mlle. Therese Rey.—Pure white, long 
dooping florets. A splendid flower. 

Mrs. C. *B. Meyers.—White, shaded 


greenish white. 
Mrs. P. Blair.—Pale purple, reverse 
silvery, incurving petals. 


President Borrel.—Long petals, rose 
purple and gold reverse. 

Tribune.—Pale lemon yellow, 
darker. 

Violetta.—A deep flower, soft rosy 
violet. 

The following are anemone flowered 
sorts: John Bunyan. light yellow; Mlle. 
Nathalie Brun, white, disc pale yellow; 
Mrs. C. J. Salter, rosy golden buff; and 
be W. Astor, tinted hiaa, rosy yellow 

sc. 
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INTER-OCEAN CHRYSANTHEMUM AT 
Cuicaco.—Mr. Edwin Lonsdale writes 
to say that Inter-Ocean was not consid- 
ered in the sweepstake prize at all, there 
were not blooms enough of it to compete 
for the $100 prize, twelve flowers being 
required and there were only six of it 
shown. 


GRAFTING CHRYSANTHEMUMS.—It is a 
very easy matter to graft several varie- 
ties of chrysanthemums all on to one 
stem, and have all the sorts come into 
bloom at the same time. A few years ago 
it was a good deal practiced for exhibition 
purposes, but the people never took to it 
very kindly, and today we very seldom 
See it. 


AN IMPORTANT PREDATORY INSECT that 
aed upon the bark scale of the olive is 
gured and described in Insect Life. It is 
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Mermaid. 


a small nocturnal moth named Erastria 
scitula indigenous to the Mediterranean 
region where its larve feed only upon 
large bark lice. By introducing it into 
Southern California, Australia and Cape 
Colony, it is expected that it will thrive 
well and be of vast importance in destroy- 
ing the pernicious olive bark scale. 


Orchids. 


WINTER WORK. 


The season of the year is now at hand 
when it is necessary to givecareful watch- 
ing to temperature, moisture and the 
general condition of the various depart- 
ments assigned to orchid culture. Most 
winter flowerings orchids will now be 
showing signs of the expected crop; cat- 
tleyas, most of all. C. Trianz is culti- 
vated in larger quantities for winter 
flowers than any other variety, andina 
collection of four or five thousand plants 
there will always be a great many varie- 
ties and forms of it, some early flowering, 
some intermediate, and others scattered 
as to date of flowering. Those showing 
forward buds should have sufficient moist- 
ure at the root to keep them from shrivel- 
ling, a temperature of 70° by day and 58° 
at uight, and sufficient moisture on the 
floor and under the bench, and at every 
chance give air in abundance when it can 
be done without a chilling draft. Should 
the outside temperature be 50° and up- 
wards there will be no risk to give them 
a good volume of fresh air. 


I well remember calling upon an old 
orchid grower in England, who had a 
very fine lot of cattleyas, all in the most 
perfect condition. I ventured to ask the 
old chap what he fed his cattlevas on to 
nae them to such perfection. He very 
decidedly told me in two words, ‘‘fresh 
hair.’’ I was curious enough to ask him 
if it made any difference what kind of 
hair he used. 
you like, and if wind don’t suit you, call 
it hatmosphere.”’ 

There will be some cattleyas that have 
hardly completed their bulb growth yet, 
and it will be well to separate those from 
the rest, so that they may receive a little 
extra water at the root. Should the 
nights be so cold as to require the pipes 
being heated to a high temperature be 
sure to put enough water on the paths, 
under the benches and between the pots 
to counteract the dry atmosphere caused 
by such over-heated pipes. I think that 


“D— it, call it wind if — 


Mrs. Jerome Jones. 


a moderate buoyant heat with moderate 
moisture is conducive to fine flowers. I 
have often seen cattleva flowers come 
poor and flimsy from plants that had 
been grown in a high, dry house that had 
no attention as regards moisture. Were 
they well cultivated they would produce, 
season after season, flowers of excellent 
quality, heavy texture, and fine color. 


Odontoglossum crispum is now throw- 
ing up its spikes, and every care should 
be taken that they are well protected 
from the ravages of snails. The best plan 
I have adopted is to suspend the pot bya 
piece of wire from the lower part of the 
roof, so that the plants may be easy of 
inspection and to water and at the same 
time beyond the reachof theslugs. I have 
an idea that a few more degrees of heat 
and plenty of moisture at this period of 
their culture is conducive to well devel- 
oped and fine flowers. O. grande will 
now be going out of bloom and should be 
carefully rested at about 48°-50°. 


Dendrobium Wardianum will now be 
fast ripening its flowering bulbs, which 
should be showing their flower buds. 
When these are about one-eighth of an 
inch out, the plants may be placed in 
strong heat and moisture and they will 
be well out for the holidays. 


Oncidium varicosum will now be ready 
to rest in acold house (45°) and should 
at intervals be looked over and every in- 
sect pest removed, or by spring the plants 
will be much damaged and they will not 
flower. 

Cypripedium insigne will now enjoy a 
little watering with weak liquid manure. 
The same treatment will also suit Caelo- 
gyne cristata, remove them if you can 
spare space, toa little warmer quarters 
to produce in the cypripedium a _ brighter 
colored flower, andin the coelogyne larger 
and stronger quality of flower, but I 
would not recommend a_ temperature 
higher than 65°. Keep them a little cool 
and drier for a month after flowering. 


Odontoglossum citrosmum should now 
be looked after to find out the ones 
whose bulbs are well finished and hard 
and ripe, and when found in this condi- 
tion they should be removed to cooler 
quarters, giving only at intervals enough 
water to keep them from shrivelling. 
When the warmer days of spring come 
they will soon show the new growth at 
the base of their last made bulbs, and 
when this is about an inch up in growth 
the flower scape will appear from the 
point orside of the new growth; then the 
water may >be ~neréased a little till the 
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flower spike is well developed. Care 
should be taken not to wet the flowers, 
or they are very apt to spot. Water 
must be continually given until the bulbs 
are finished. 

_ All the lala family that are now show- 
ing flower spikes enjoy a nice buoyant 
temperature. Keep them somewhat dry 
and cool after flowering till the warm 
weather in spring, when they will of 
themselves give yon plenty of evidence of 
need of assistance in watering and caring 
for them in the way of potting, cleaning, 
etc. Leelias, if well treated, are very pro- 
fuse bloomers, and their flowers come in 
very useful when cattleya blooms are 
scarce. 

Cattleya labiata should now be kept a 
little dry, and in a temperature of 55°, 
with moderate atmospheric moisture. 
Now and again give them a light water- 
ing in pot or basket 

Dendrobium nobile will now be fast 
ripening up and should be kept, as fast as 
they are ripe, in a cool dry house till the 
early spring months, when the plantscan 
be brought in in batches to suit the re 
quirements of the cultivator. This fine 
old orchid should be more generally 
grown for it is easily managed and 
very profuse blooming, and it can be used 
in so many ways that it would be hard 
to find its equal. 

Dendrobium Schreederi, if well done, is 
certainly a gem among orchids, rivalling in 
beauty many of the finer ones that are so 
h&rd to perpetuate profitably, and which 
so few people care to handle. 

Vanda ceerulea will do nicely in a night 
temperature of 48° to 50°, keeping it a 
little dry, giving it enough water only 
to keep it from shrivelling and losing its 
bottom leaves. 

Vandas and ezrides will rest very well 
at 55°, giving water on fine sunny days 
and slight shade from sun in early spring 
months. Many plants after flowering en- 
joy a little dry and cool treatment. Any 
plants that have their potting material 
in a decayed state should be carefully 
turned out of their pots and cleaned, root 
and bulb, and repotted in fresh clean fern 
root for all the epiphytal sorts, and 
plenty of drainage. Keep them dry till 
the season of growth commences. By 
giving attention to this you will save 
much valuable time in the busy spring 
months, and avoid, perhaps, entire neg- 
lect in this direction. It is always well to 
be a little ahead rather than two months 
behind in the culture of this fascinating 
family of plants. Wn. MATHEWS. 

Utica, N. Y. 


Trees and Shrubs. 


WINTER PROTEGTION OF SHRUBS. 
(See engraving on front page.]} 

Our illustration is engraved from a 
photograph of a corner of a shrubbery 
bed at Dosoris. The picture was taken 
last winter when there was some snow 
on the ground, to show you how we pro- 
tect choice young evergreens from the 
driving wind. First of all the ground is 
mulched all over with a good coating of 
litter with an additional quantity of litter 
or leaves right around these shrubs; then 
we take our spring melon boxes and set 
them singly, or one above the other, over 
these shrubs to keep the biting winds 
away from them. We don't cover the 
frames on the top for it isn’t necessary. 
Empty barrels set over the plants would 
answer just as well as the melon boxes 
providing they were wideenough. What 
kind of plants do we shelter with these 


boxes? The finer varieties and species of 
box, evergreen variegated elzagnuses, 
stenophylla and Darwin’s | barberry 
bushes, rare yews, some osmanthuses, 
and the like. An old shoe box or dry 
goods box with the top and bottom 
knocked out of it is just as good as are 
our melon boxes, we use these siinply be- 
cause we have them handy andidle at the 
time. Ifthe bottom is left in thebox and 
you turn it over onto the plants, bottom 
side up you can save lots of plants a 
little too tender for the open topped boxes 
or barrels, for instance furze, tea roses, 
hollies, abelia, leycesteria, kadsura and 
the hike. But alwavs remember that a 
heavy mulching in addition to the box 
covering is very necessary. 


PRETTY FLOWERING SHRUBS FOR THE 
SOUTH. 


Fine blooming shrubs are certainly at 
home and in perfection here, though our 
list is very short and sadly deficient. We 
begin about Christmas with the Japan 
quince (Pyrus Japonica) and forsythias, 
then follow Deutzia gracilis, of which we 
have hedges—and really they are hard to 
beat, D. crenata, weigelias, snowballs, 
and the common spirzeas. But the Mag- 
nolia Soulangeana is grand with us. 
Fancy a hedge of it, 150 feet long and 6 
feet high, in full bloom in March, with 
not anexpanded leaf and as sweet scented 
as it well can be. It also blooms again 
here in the middle of July, though not so 
abundantly. It is the only one of that 
type of magnolia we have. We are with- 
out many of the fine blooming newer 
shrubs we read about. 

In lilacs we seem to fail. Of the white 
variety I have not seena bloom nora 
plant three feet highin forty years, The 
Hydrangea paniculata does splendidly 
here, and is in full bloom in July and lasts 
two months. Some of the bloom heads 
easily fill a peck measure. Imagine a 
hedge of it 100 feet long, looking at a 
distance like a ridge of snow, in the full 
blaze of the hot sun and dry weather. 

Our finest of all blooming shrubs is the 
crape myrtle, the crimson and the pink, 
they grow to be large, often twelve feet 
high, and one perfect mass of bloom from 
June to November. They are hardy here, 
but that is about all. The white one, the 
grandest of all, is very uncertain, it may 
live all right for one or two vears and 
then get killed down the third vear, but 
it always comes up from below again 
and blooms the same year. It is_perfec- 
tion when grown in tubs outdoors in the 
dry hot summers, and protected in win- 
ter. In this way the oleander is the same, 
it blooms to perfection in tubs in dry hot 

laces with very little water all summer, 
in fact we would be left without crape 
myrtles and oleanders if we had to give 
them much water. I must add Olea fra- 
grans and common myrtle and Magnolia 
fuscata, but all of them are of uncertain 
hardihood, if treated as I have advised 
for crape myrtles and oleanders, however, 
they are grand. 

It may scem strange to you to hear us 
talking of hardiness in such a mild climate 
as thisis. We often, even in January, lie 
in bed with very little covering, and per- 
haps for a week at a time have no fires in 
our houses except for cooking, and then 
all vegetation begins to start, and we are 
working outdoors as in suminer, with 
little clothing. Ina few hours, however, 
a northern blizzard comes over us and 
we can hardly stand out and everything 
gets frozen up. Sometimes the ground 
freezes three inches deep, and this may 
last from one to three days, and our 
beautiful sunny summer weather ;shall 


open up. This is what kills everything 
here. It is not the amount of cold at all, 
but the suddenness of its coming and the 
extreme changes that affect us. 

Memphis, Tenn. * JAMES STEWART. 


SMALL Harpy SHRuBS.—I have aspace 
of about ten feet long and two feet wide 
which gets the sun light from early morn- 
ing until about oneo’clock, next thestone 
foundation of my house, and wish to 
plant in this space some small hardy 
shrubs, say four or five of them, which I 
think will improve the breadth and 
general appearance of the house and 
grounds. The lawn grass seems to do 
well there, so I think the ground is in 
good condition for something of this 
kind. What in your opinion would be a 
poce shrub for this purpose? I care more 
or the foliage than tor its flowering 
qualities. H.C. B. 
New York. 


For a space so narrow as two feet wide 
you haven't much to choose from, most 
shrubs soon get too wide for such a place. 
Azalea amoena and Euonymus radicans, 
however, are admirably fitted for the 
place. The azalea is evergreen and otf 
very dense habit and the leaves aresmall, 
evergreen, rich green in summer and 
changing to metallic brown in winter, 
and about the middle of May the shrubs 
are a vivid sheet of bloom. The euory- 
mus 1s a dense small leaved evergreen 
shrubby plant a little melined to climb, it 
has an abundance of dark green leaves, 
its only attraction. Between the shrubs 
plant some bulbs of the brilliant little 
Siberian lily (tenuifolium) and near the 
front as many crocuses, Elwes’ snow 
drops, Siberian squills, snow flake and 
other little bulbous plants as you wish, 
not forgetting some meadow saffron and 
autumn-blooming crocus (C. speciosus in 
particular) for flowers in fall. All are 
perfectly hardy, and once planted they 
may be let alone forever after, and your 
little shrubbery border will be a flower 
garden as well, and not one &f these bulb- 
ous plants will ever interfere with the 
shrubs. 


THB PROPAGATION OF GONIFBRS FROM 
SEED. 


Coniferous trees, as pines, spruces, firs, 
larches, yews, arbor vitzs, etc., can be 
propagated from seeds, grafts, cuttings, 
or layers, but amateurs should under- 
stand that there is a vast difference be- 
tween raising a pine tree from a cutting 
andacoleus or ageranium from acutting: 
in fact the propagation of conifers except 
from seeds is one of the pleasures of horti- 
culture the amateur can afford to let 
alone. But for general information’s sake 
he ought to know how it is done. All 
species of conifers may be increased from 
seeds. These should be sown in spring 
either in cold trames or in four foot wide 
open sced beds shaded with lath or thin 
cloth, but the frames with sashes and 
lath shades have the advantage, because 
in them we can protect the seeds from 
heavy rains, high temperature, and burn- 
ing sun, and the first winter from severe 
frost. Large seeds like those of Pinus 
cembra should be covered three-quarters 
of an inch deep, but for small seed as of 
spruce, hemlock, retinosporas, thujas, 
and the hike one-halfinch is deep enough, 
varying it a little more or less according 
to the size of the seed. 

If the seeds are sown in a frame, water 
once and syringe a little afterwards till 
the seeds begin to germinate, then stop 
watering till the young plants have their 
full leaves,( after (which they may be 
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watered as they need it. Also increase 
the ventilating. When they are ripe take 
the sashes off leaving only the lath shad- 
ing on for the first summer. In late sum- 
mer and fall uncover the frames alto- 
gether. When winter sets in cover them 
with sashes over which soread some litter 
to keep the plants dark. Uncover entirely 
at the proper time in spring, and later on 
in very hot weather in summer shade 
with laths, but no more than is neces- 
sary. The next winter some dry leaves 
strewn over the plants and shades will 
be enough, just to prevent heaving by 
frost. 

In the spring of the third year trans- 
plant the seedlings in narrow rows in 
beds, and the bigger kinds as Scotch and 
Austrian pines may be planted in narrow 
rows in the open nursery. 


In the case of seeds of rare or extra 
choice sorts they should be sown in pots 
and kept in a cool greenhouse the first 
year, plunge the pots in a cold frame the 
next season, and after that treat them 
the same as the others. 

In a later issue I will write of the other 
methods of propagation. J.R. TRUMPY. 

Kissena, Long Island. 


The Flower Garden. 


GLEMATIS PANIGULATA. 


In GARDENING of February 15 last, we 
read of the difficulty of growing this 
species from cuttings or grafting, saying 
that cuttings of same refused to grow. 
Grafting also at first (until C. Stans was 
used as a stock,) was attended with in- 
different success only. 


At the time I read the article we were 
putting in our clematis cuttings, and as 
we had three plants of paniculata in the 
house we put cuttings of these in also. 
We also prepared some by grafting on 
pieces of C. Jackmanii roots. We found 
that the cuttings and grafts also were 
very easily grown, in fact the cuttings 
growing as easily (but of course a little 
slower), as verbenas. To-day we are 
shaking out our clematis from pots, to 
put away into the plant cellar for the 
winter, and on shaking out what 
plants of paniculata we have left unsold, 
your article recurred to meana [ thought 
I would send youa plant grown froma 
cutting, also one from a graft as samples 
of this way of increasing them. The 
plants sent for your inspection had made 
a growth of seven to eight feet, and were 
in every way a perfect success. 


Some of the knowing ones when this 
variety was first brought to notice a few 
years ago, claimed it was only C. Flam- 
mula, from which it is very distinct, and 
superior in every respect. Too much 

raise cannot be said in its favor, as in it 

think we have a fine climber of the 
highest merit, which from its rapid 
growth, great floriferousness, and exqui- 
site fragrance, will make it quickly a 
universal favorite. JOHN CHARLTON. 

Rochester, N. Y., November 27, 1893. 


[We are very glad to get these notes of 
rsonal experience. The two plants have 
een received in good order and are fine 
examples of well rooted thrifty stock. 
The cutting had been a two-jointed one; 
from the joint in the ground a vigorous 
tuft of roots have been produced. The 
grafted plant was a short scion inserted 
cleft-graft fashion ina piece of fleshy root; 
not only has this root continued to grow 
but masses of roots have emerged from 
either side of the wedge of the scion, thus 


practically rendering the plant a self- 
rooted one.—Eb. ] 


PORANA PANICULATA (not ‘‘Parona,’’ 
as a typographical error made it appear 
in last issue) is a lovely thing, and parti- 
cularly so as I had it in bloom this tall, 
the vine had climbed to the top of 
a tree of Eugenia Jambos, together 
with Antigonon leptopus, and_ the 
long racemes of white and pink flowers 
apparently growing on one tree, made the 
Eugenia a rather striking object. 

Seven Oaks, Fla. R. D. Hoyt. 
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PRUNING GRAPB VINBS. 


Pruning the grape though very easy 
and simple of itself is probably the most 
dificult and perplexing operation of the 
aden to nine out of ten persons who 

ave this work to do. The first thing to 
notice and remember is the fact that the 
canes to bear fruit next vear are to come 
from the buds onthis year’s wood. Or to 
put it in another shape this year’s wood 
contains the buds that are to produce the 
fruiting canes next year. If too much of 
this year’s wood is left on the vine there 
will bg an attempt to produce more fruit 
than the vine can mature properly, and 
this attempt results in permanently 
weakening the vine and a crop of unripe, 
ill-flavored fruit. One should also remem- 
ber that the greatest growth is at the 
extremities. and if the canes are left long 
the fruit will follow, and in a few years 
it will be a long way from the trunk of 
the vine. It is no uncommon thing to see 


‘vines bearing their crop ten or more feet 


away from the trunk, when it all might 
have been grown within a radius of three 
feet. If vines are wanted for shade as 
well as fruit there is some excuse for them 
to cover more space than is really needed 
for the production of fruit only. 

Everyone having the care of a vine 
should first decide on the system of train- 
ing to be adopted and work to that end. 
These systems are numerous and subject 
to many modification to suit individual 
circumstances and ideas. The accompany- 
ing illustrations show several methods so 
plainly that a few 
words only are need- A 
ed to make them . JESSE 
Every vine when 
planted should have 
a stake by its side for 
support. At planting 
the roots should be 
shortened in to six to 
ten inches in length, 
all branches or lat- 
erals removed and 
the main canes short- 
ened to a few buds. 
After these start sc- 
lect the strongest 
one, tieit tothe stake 
to secure it and rub 
off all others, thus 
throwing all the 
strengthof the grow- 
ing vine into one 
strong vigorous cane 
rather than half a 
dozen weak ones. Pinch off all laterals 
as they appear to one leaf. 

Fig. 1 shows a young vine at the end 
of the first year. This cane is cut down 
to a height of one or two feet according 
to its vigor and but two buds allowed to 
grow, as shown at Fig. 2. 
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The vines are now ready for the trellis 
and the svstem of training to be pursued. 

Fig. 3 shows an old style of trellis, an 
arbor where shade is the prime factor, 
but premium fruit is seldom found on 
vines trained in this way. The bulk of 
the new wood is found at the top of the 
trellis and the sides are nearly naked, and 
annually becoming more so, as the buds 
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on that portion of the vine fail to get the 
nourishment which goes beyond to the 
ends of the vine. No one who expects to 
grow fine clusters will adopt this svstem. 

Fig. 4 shows vine No. 2 as laid down 
for arms on whats known as the Thom- 
mery or( Fuller system and Fig. 5 the 


same vine on the trellis at the end of the 
third season, the crossmarks showing 
where to prune. The season following 
the vine will show two bearing canes 
instead of four, one of which is cut en- 
tirely away at the end of the season and 
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the other to two buds. The vine is now 
complete and the pruning each yearis the 
very same, It is a neat tidy method 
if properly attended to, especially for 
amateurs, but requires too much time 
and labor for large vineyards and the 
current low prices for the fruit. 


In this and all short spur pruning, sum- 
er pruning is an important and essen- 
tial adjunct. This, briefly stated, consists 
in pinching off the bearing canes two or 
three leaves beyond the last cluster of 
fruit and all the laterals to one leaf, and 
as they start out again pinch off, leaving 
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an additional leaf 
every time. This 
. secures well-devel- 
' oped buds at the 
; baseof the cane for 
next year, espec- 
ially the lowest 
| one, which it is im- 
| | ssible to secure 


a 


in any other way. 
Without this pinch- 
ing and throwing 
the sap back to 
‘these buds they 
would be so feeble 
and imperfectly de- 
velo as tomake 
weak, puny canes, 
if they did not fail 
to start at all. 
Each bearing 
cane should be capable of producing two 
good clusters of fruit, and sometimes 
three. Two half a pound bunches to 
each cane would be eight pounds to the 
vine, and if the vine is strong enough 
to allow ten canes you can count on at 
least ten pounds to 
~~ the vine, a very 
ood average yield. 
Soaie kinds of the 
smaller bunched 
varieties would 
hardly reach that 
limit, while others 
like Concord, 
Worden, Niagara, 
etc., would exceed 
it. 
Fig. 6 shows the 
‘a trellis and the Knif- 
fin system of train- 
ing, aslargely in 
use in the Hudson River graperegion. The 
figure on the right shows a modification 
of the original Kniffin method, there being 
two trunks below the wire, which tends 
to divide the current of sap, and secures a 
due share for the lower arms, which is 
not apt tu be the case when all four arms 
start from one trunk. On this 
trellis the lower wire is three or 
three and a half feet from the 
ground and the top one five and 
a half feet. The annual 
pruning consists in cut- 
ting off all the growth 
of the current year except 
the cane nearest the 
trunk, 1uaking this the 
arm for next year, and 
shortening it to four or 
five buds according to its 
strength. The vine when 
pruned would have the appear- 
ance shown in cut. Summer 
pinching should also be practiced 
as already described. 


Fig. 7 shows a vine photo- 
graphed from life before pruning 
and Fig. 8 the same vine after pruning. 
The reader will notice that the top cane 
on the left turned the wrong way for the 
left arm. This was spurred and the 
next cane taken for the arm, depending 
on the spur to produce a cane at the 
base for an arm the year following. 


Fig. 9 shows a vine pruned and trained 
high to admit of culture both ways. 

Fig. 10 shows a vine trained with a 
view to laying it down for winter pro- 
tection, 

Fig. 11 shows a trellis that seems to 
embody all requisites needed. It consists 


of three wires nine to twelve inches apart, 
the center one for the arms and the side 
ones for the branches, which are trained 
and tied to them. This saves them from 


loss by wind and allows the clusters to 
hang independent and separate fromeach 
other. The illustration 1s defective, as 
the artist failed to connect the branches 
with the side wires. The reader will 
evidently understand the situation, The 
old cranky idea that a vine should only 
be pruned in February is fast becoming 
obsolete, as years of, personal practice 
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and observation proves its fallacy. The 

writer aims to prune all his vines in 

November. The ground is apt to be dry, 

the weather pleasant, and cold feet and 

fingers are not troublesome. Be wise by 

doing likewise. E. WILLIAMS. 
Montclair, N. J. 


TRANSPLANTING NUT TRBES. 


Four years ago I received some very 
large and thin shelled hickory nuts, also 
a quantity of the Meyer pecan nuts, a 
large variety found in northern Missouri. 
These nuts were dropped a few inches 
apart in drills and covered with three or 
four inches of fine sandy loam. The next 
spring the plants appeared, and as usual 
with such nuts made but little showing 
above ground, but a large one below, the 
tap roots growing down twelve to eigh- 
teen inches. Thesecond year all were dug 
up, the tap root shortened to about one 
foot and the plants resetin running rows, 
where after remaining two vears more 
they have now been litted for final plant- 
ing in orchard, or where they may remain 
until they fruit some years hence, whether 
in my time or some one who comes after 
me is not a thing to worry over. These 
plants have made an excellent growth, 
despite the checks received by twice 
transplanting, and when I saw their 
clumps of roots and masses of’ small 
fibers as they were dug up this fall I 
wished that some ot those wiseacres who 
so persistently inveigh against attempt- 
ing to transplant hickories and other 
nut-bearing trees could see these and be 
convinced of the feasibility of such opera- 
tions. Of course I do not claim that 
seedling nut trees pulled or dug up from 
old pastures or forests are good subjects 
for experiments, but if one starts with 
the nuts and then handles the plants as 
all nursery stock should be handled there 
will be very little more danger of loss in 
transplanting nut trees than with the 
apple or pear trees. | 

The Meyer pecan has thus far been per- 
fectly hardy here, but whether it will 
fruit or not in this climate the future 
must determine. A. S. FULLER. 

New Jersey. 


The Vegetable Garden. 


LETTUGES IN GREENHOUSES. 


Please inform me how to prevent let- 
tuce from rotting ina greenhouse. My 
greenhouse is span roof, heated by 2-inch 
steam pipes overhead, and every time the 
steam is turned on the lettuce gets black 
on top and gradually keeps getting worse 
until it reaches the heart of the head. 

Do you think that steam heat is detri- 
mental to lettuce? We have no side ven- 
tilators in our greenhouse, only top 
which we often have to raise at night to 
prevent the house from becoming too 
warm. Night temperature is never much 
over 50° W. G. 

Newburgh, N, Y. 

The rotting of the lettuces is due to 
some local cause. The night temperature 
of 50° is nght, and overhead steam heat- 
ing is the system practiced by our largest 
and most successful market gardeners, 
and with perfect success. Some points to 
observe: Let nothing shade your plants. 
Don't overwater them; don’t water them 
after mid-day, nor in dull wet weather, 
and see that there is free ventilation and 
at the same time a little heat on when 
you water them to dry them. When you 
give water, water thoroughly, and don’t 
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water again till the ground begins to get 
dry; avoid dribblings. Keep the beds per- 
fectly clean and the plants free from rot- 
ting leaves, and scratch the surface soil 
loose to dry it if there is any tendency 
to rotor mildew. Grow greenhouse or 
hotbed varieties only for winter work. 


LOAM, MANURE, ASHES, GRAPEVINBS. 


I have about one-eighth of an acre of 
yellow loam with a littleclay in it, sandy 
and hard pan subsoil. It is naturally 
poor soil, but I have manured it and put 
on plenty of bone, and unleached chest- 
nut timber ashes. The plot slopes two 
ways and washes a little in winter. I 
have just planted dwarf trees on it, 
apples, pears, peaches, plums and cherries. 
In spring the ground gets lumpy and 
cakes, and the soil when fined is very 
light, and dries up easily. What can I 
put on it to make it more retentive of 
moisture and how can I best treat sub- 
soil? Four or five barrels of ashes were 

ut on and dug in with ground bone. 

ould you advise putting on _ fresh 
manure this falland digging it in in spring? 
I have no place to prepare the manure, 
but can get plenty of fresh now. My man 
set out some grape vines this fall and 
used too much ashes,—as near as I can 
learn a peck with bone to each vine, 
would not so much ashes kill the vines, 
and would it not be best to transplant 
in spring? G. E. M 

Conn. 


First of all vour ground should if it 
needs it be underdrained, and then by 
cross checks, paved gutters, or other 
ready means for the surface water to 
escape, rendered proof against washing. 
Furrows or unprotected paths should 
not run in the direction of the slope of the 
land. To begin with, vour land should 
have been subsoil plowed, that is one 
poe should turn over the top earth, 

eeping it at the top, and another plow 
come along in the same furrow turning 
over the subsoil but keeping it in the bot- 
tom. Never bring subsoil to the top with 
the view of deepening your soil—break it 
upin the bottom and keep itin the bottom. 
If your ground is now planted and you 
cannot use a plow in it, in digging it 
turn over the top soil as you would in 
ordinary digging and as you go along 
also dig up the bottom soil, leaving it in 
the bottom. Don’t dig or plow your 
ground when it is very wet. In spring 
when the ground is nice and mellow go 
over it with a wooden toothed hay rake 
and break the surface fine, and that will 
fine down the clods for a season. Finely 
rotted peat muck from an old swamp is 
about the best thing you can put on your 
lumpy land to render it friable, old leaf 
soil, rotted stuff from the rubbish pile, or 
decomposed vegetable matter of most 
any kind will free your land, if you use 
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enough ofit. To help your soil retain 
moi3ture in summer, mulch it, and where 
you cannot very well do that keep the 
surface well stirred with a steel pronged 
hoe. Yes, by all means put on a heavy 
coating of fresh manure now and let *it 
stay on till spring, the rains and snows 
will leach the substance into the ground, 
and the mulch will lessen the tendency of 
the land to washes 1n winter. In spring 
fork off the roughest of this manure and 
use it as a mulch about vour young trees 
and bushes or other crops. and dig the 
finer part into the soil. The wood ashes 
and ground bone were good additions to 
your soil, especially for fruit trees and 
grape vines. Spread broadcast you 
didn’t put too much on, but a peck of un- 
leached ashes mixed with the soil about 
each vine planted was far. too much to 
use. Ifthe vines show any damage from 
it, don’t bother trying to recuperate 
them, just root them out in spring and 
plant afresh. 


A STEAM Lawn Mower has been at 
work in England the past summer and is 
favorably commented on. According to 
The Gardening World common lamp oil 
is used as fuel, and ‘‘thecost of working is 
two cents per hour per one horse power. 
Steam can be raised in ten minutes from 
cold water, and the engine can be fitted 
to existing machines. It can also be 
used for churning, chaff cutting, pumping 
etc.”’ 


affect the seed business as much as any 
Other. We have imported this year enor- 
mous quantities of the choicest 


Winter and Spring Flowering 


to meet our usual demand. A large surplus 
must be disposed of at a sacrifice. 


READ OUR BARGAIN OFFERS! 


Roman Hyacinths, bloom by Xmas, = 3, for 10¢ 
Bermuda Lilies, for Easter, 3 for 4§¢ by mail, 50c 
Candidum Lilies, hardy, white, 3 forise ‘* 18¢ 
Daffodils, double yellow, 2 forage ‘ 30c 
Tulips, gorgeous mixture, 12 for asc “' 30c 
Hyacinths, all colors, 52 for s0c “* tic 
Freesias, sure to bloom, 12 for goc “ S0c 
Paper White Narcissus, 3for 6c “ 10c 


SPECIAL The above entire list of 60 

¢ desirable Bulbs for only 

$1.98 at our store or $2.20 delivered: also com- 
plete and handsomely illustrated catalogue. 


VAUGHAN’S SEED STORE, 


NEW YORK: CHICAGO: 
26 Barclay Street. 88 State Street. 


fas 


SEEDS . 


. GROW. 


The Largest Mail Order Trade in the World. 


BURPEE’S 


SEEDS, 


KM 
Gus 


PHILADELPHIA. 


IIo 


52 
Flowering Bulbs 


$1.00. 


Delivered anywhere, charges prepaid, plant- 
ing instructions included, consisting of 


3 Sweet Scented Jonquils, 

10 Large Golden Crocuses, 

5 Snow Drops, 

10 Blue Crocuses, 

5 Hyacinths, __In 

5 Double Tulips, different 
Single Tulips colors. 

3 Single Tulips—Yellow, 

4 Daffodils. 


These are the most desirable Bulbs for out- 
door or window culture. You plant them 
now and they bloom in the Spring. Sure 
to bloom abundantly. Send for them at 
once, together with our catalogue of Hardy 
Trees, Shrubs, Roses, and Fruit. 


Andorra Nurseries, 


Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, Pa. 
William Warner Harper, Manager. 


You can make no better 


Christmas 
Present _.|[j 


to any of your friends who love 
plants and flowers than 


A Year’s Subscription 


GARDENING. 


Send us the names and addresses with 
the amount and we will send the paper 
and proper notification that the paper 
will be sent them for a year as a Christ- 
mas Present from you. 


THE GARDENING CO. 
Monon Building, CHICAGO. 


CANNAS__> 


Mme. Crozy, Star of ’or 


Send for Cata- 


and all the vaptated sorts. 
logue. . . 
PROBST BROS. FLORAL Co., 
1017 Broadway, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Orchid So 
ror ATIATEURS. 


Well established, free-flowering. easy to grow in 
a temperature where a geranium or fuchsia will 
thrive. Cultura! directions sent with each order 
if requested. Send for catalogue. 


Wl. MATHEWS, Utica, N. Y. 


Superb Pansies. 


My “RAINBOW MIXTURE’ isa combina- 

tion of the very best strains in existence, 
and cannot fail to give satisfaction. Stocky 

young plants $1.00 per 100, tree by mail. 


GEORGE CREIGHTON, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


When you write to any of the advertis- 
ers in this paper please say that you saw 
the advertisement in GARDENING, 
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The practical value of |; 
MEEHANS' MONTHLY ce 
now fully recognized by | 
devotees of Wil Pinwer 
and general gardening.— | 
Philad lphia Ledeer. 


| For a magazine which 
_ makes no pretensions, this 
| is one of the best of its 

kind that we have ever 
seen.—Aoston Hera/d. 
| 


| Meehans’ 
Monthly. 


A magazine devoted to Wild Flowers and the pa pes branches of General Gardening and 
Horticulture. Conducted by THOMAS MEEHAN, formerly Editor of the ‘‘Gardeners’ 
,Monthly’’ and the ‘‘Native Flowers and Ferns of the United States.’’ 

MEEHANS’ MONTHLY is especially addressed to lovers of Wild Flowers, though in a con- 
densed form, it appeals to every student of botany and to those fond of horticulture 
in all its branches. It is not a work catering to anidle hour and then to be thrown 
aside. Asa voiume for the library it is equal to the best works on botanical and gen- 
eral horticultural subjects, ard as such, it has a value far beyond the usual monthly 
magazines. 

Each issue contains a beautifully executed colored lithograph, prepared by L. Prang & Co. 
of a wild flower of the United States and two pages of descriptive text, fourteen pages 
of general botanical and horticultural literature, and illustrated throughout with half- 
tone and wood cut engravings. 

Subscription price, $2.00 per year; $1.00 for 6 months. Sample copies free. In club 

with GARDENING for one year, for $2.25. 


THOMAS MEEHAN & SONS, Publishers, 
GERMANTOWN, Philadelphia, PA. 


HOW TO CROW CUT FLOWERS. 


A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON 
THE CULTIVATION OF THE ROSE, 


And Other Flowering Plants for Cut Flowers, sent to any address 
upon receipt of $2.00. M. A. HUNT, Terre Haute, Ind. 


CANNA 
VAUGHAN'S SEED STORE 


BERLIN NURSERIES, 


Wholesale and Reta 
Asparagus, Strawberry Plants, J one "Budded Peach 
and Apple Trees. Send for catalogue. 


"J. G. HARRISON & SONS, Berlin, Worcester Co., Md 


oe 4 o a 


All the New as well as Standard 
Sorts. Send for Catalogue..: - - - 


CHICAGO: 
88 State St. 


NEW YORK: 
26 Barclay St. 


Young bearing orange grove ay 
For Sale. choicest garden, close to railroad 


center; cheap; terms to suit. Must be sold. 
Address BOX 27, ARCHER, FLA. 
When writing mention Gardening. 
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_HITCHINGS & CO., 


Established 1844. 


Horticultural Architecture J Building, 


GREENHOUSE HEATING AND VENTILATING. 
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ENTIRE WOOD WORK | Ss oss 0S ee ee 
for any kind of a structure from a small SONAR ane. CONSTRUCTION. 
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affair of sash, to a pretentious Green- 
house or Conservatory. Greenhouses, Graperies, Palm Houses, etc., Erected Complete. 


A BLUE PRINT of our ‘‘Gem’’ Port- Plans and Estimates of Cost furnished on application. Send four cents postage for Illustrated Catalogue. 


able House will be mailed upon appli- HITCHINGS & Co., 233 Mercer St., New York. 


cation. ... When writing mention Gardening. 
Lockland isainbet Co., H. T1. HOOKER COPIPANY, 
LOCKLAND, OHIO. - « 57 and so West Randolph Street, CHICAGO, 
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Wrought Iron Boilers Only. ag eisai to Hegel = ncn, 


a a machines are turning out the best and most serviceable flower pots in the market, and assurin you of 
i , a our intention ron in further improvements we solicit a continuance of your patronage in the belief 
that we can supply just what is needed at a price and in a manner satisfactory to all. 

Send for price list and samples and we know you will give usanorder. ....... 


SYRACUSE POTTERY CO., Office 403 N. Salina St., SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Wiite for a Copy of 
the ‘‘Illustrator,”’ 


Ae A monthly journal issued by 


the largest engraving house 


Ag Ttie,S in the United States. 


THE eat TOP TYPE. 
Devine Boiler Works, 
Office 189 State St., CHICAGO, U. S. Ae 


Standard Flower Pots. 


$10 00 worth in stock, which we 

§ wish to dispose of within the 

next sixty days (Dec. 12, 1893), 25% 

off list will be given for cash with order. 
PRICE LIST. 


CYPRESS 


J. MANZ & CO. 


183, 185, 187 Tlonroe Street, 
. . CHICAGO. 


SASH 


Engraving by all Processes. __ mm 


STANDARD VENTILATING MACHINERY 
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E inch, per 1000, "3a oe aa "eo RECEIVED 
We: " 5.00 10 “10.09 JOHN C. MONINGER, | BEST 
4 “ 12-0 ree : 20.0) 297 Hawthorne Ave., | roo 
3 a a «Bo CHICAGO, ILL. | FOUR 
Address HILFINGER BROS. POTTERY, | aan a 
‘ I\ sas 
- - Fort Edward, N. Y. Greenhouse Heating ‘* same height 
Angust Holker & sonst & i Mth St.. New York Sees ; at far end. 
y. Agents for New York and vicinity. AND VENTILATING. Catalogues 
. Free. 
Ty DREER’S | Superior Hot Water Boilers. E. HIPPAKD, YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO. 
| t John A. Scolla When writing mention Gardening. 
GARDEN SEEDS | #¥aaient} ‘ | 
mmm; 74 & 76 Myrtle Av. Brooklyn, N.Y. HEALTH, COMFORT, BEAUTY 


Plants Bulbs and Requisites 


oper are the Best at the 
borer f igen copies ‘fies 
of garder ca m 
free. 


C CT] rabony bie legdidae of 
Cacti. Also sorts of rare 

Henry A. Dreer, A bulbs that cannot be had 
714 Chestnut St. Phila. e cande e elsewhere. Send for illus- 
e ~ * uu Ss on 

Please mention GARDENING when writ- BUI ; S 2: cacti, 116 pages, Book 10c. 
ing to advertisers. A. BLANC & CO., Philadelphia. 


1 ected 
Send for Catalogue. 74 WELL KEPT TNATO TUR RAL TEET H 


PERFECT * DENTIFRICE, 


brightens, beautifies & saves 

one Teeth © ures nore and bleed- 
ng gum nded by pen: 

tists and Pisin “sold b first- 
Class Dea sts. Marshall Field & Co., 

rie, Scott & Co., James H. 

Walker & Co.. Mande] Bros., Schles- 

inger & Mayer. 
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HOME. In the home a Conover Pianois a pre- 


cious possession and aconstant joy. 


S| UDIO. Teachers find the Conover Pianos 


the most satisfactory for Tone, Touch, and 


Durability. a es - 


CONCERT e The Conover Pianos meet all 


the requirements of the most Exacting Con- 
cert Artists. + + © + 5+ 5 «© + 


CHICAGO COTTAGE ORGAN COMPANY, 


Sole Factors. 


The es Dealers in Pianos and Organs in the World. 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL WAREROOMS: 


215 Wabash Avenue, (SECOND _FLOOR) CHICAGO. 


LORD & BURNHAM CO., _| Standard Flower Pots. 
Horticultural Architects ¢® Builders, |_tocsyissagne 


STEAM AND HOT WATER HEATING ENGINEERS. e Largest Plant in the World 
- . . - =Plans and estimates furnished on application. ; mona eye aupply cocds Tania ted een 


nd are now 
upply goods unlimited quantities and of 
capencr qua of Fan oe alee eee a pt ag 
assortmen 


rable Pate J o"Jardinieres, 
etc. Hanging , Pots we invite attention : 
Catalogues and price-lists furnished on application. 


A. H. HEWS & CO., 


North Cambridge, Mass. 
When writing mention Gardening. 


ae ex. ; 
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Fruit and Ornamental, 


Small Fruits. Grapes. Shrubs. Roses, Bulbs and 
Hardy Plants. 160-page General Catalogue free. 


ELLWANGER & BARRY, “Nurseries, 


Estab. over Half a Century, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


&@- SEND FOUR CENTS POSTAGE FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


LORD & BURNHAM co. 


Mention GARDENING. Irvington-on-Hudson, N. Y. Send 
: GARDENING 
NOW READY &| You Can’t Afford | GARDE 
Bound Copies of To Set T | . - d 
- VOLUME I of - New Plants o your rriends 
asa 
Dp Eve Year—=—» 
Cee ! When a well selected itst of Haray Plants | Christmas Present 
kK Why will last indefinitely. Well selected from alherdy 
tbatare goad without growing weeds. are enough They will thoroughly appreciate such 
Bound in half leather, i Su acquire a fondness for them as they come up a gitt and it will remind them 24 times 
. y ee ea nai ley gh ean D Oyacat uring e year of your Oliday re- 
: $2.25 POSTPAID. : be eplinced. "The ey become, us lt ware ‘members of of membrance. 
THE GARDENING CO., Songule the catalose: tgifthieis not tree, or | PETE GARDENING CO. 


"Monon Building, CHICAGO. F. H. HORSFORD, Charlotte, Vt. Monon Building, CHICAGO. 
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Trees and Shrubs. 


SOME SPBGIMEN TRBES ON THE LAWN AT 
DOSORIS. 


Our illustration has been engraved 
from a photograph taken at Dosoris last 
summer. The picture is meant to show 
three things, namely, perhaps the finest 
specimen of the Oregon broad leaved 
maple (Acer macrophyllum) in the coun- 
try as far north as New York; one of the 
most perfect and symmetrical specimens 
of the Oriental spruce (Picea Orientalis) 
that we have ever seen, and thirdly, the 
evil of planting fine trees, meant for speci- 
mens, too near to one another. 

The Oregon broad leaved maple is in- 
digenous to the Pacific slope from Alaska 
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Broad-leaved Oregon Maple. 
SPECIMEN TREES ON THE LAWN 


southward through British Columbia, 
Washington, Oregon, and the California 
coast mountains and the western slopes 
of the Sierra Nevada, where itis found in 
eatest perfection in the rich lands bor- 
ering streams and rivers. It is a strik- 
ingly beautiful tree with very large hand- 
some leaves, and pendent racemes a foot 
long or more of very large keys or seeds. 
Unfortunately, however, it isn’t reliably 
hardy north of Philadelphia. The Dosoris 
specimen is quite an exception, still, in its 
earlier years, it suffered more or less in 
hard winters. 

The Oriental spruce alongside of the 
maple is a perfect beauty. It is a native 
of Mount Patras aud the Caspian Region 
and is quite abundant on the southeast 
shores of the Black Sea. It is of dense, 
pyramidal habit, and with nothing of the 
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Weeping English Beech. 


coarseness of a Norway spruce. Asan 
ornamental evergreen it is one of the 
most beautiful we can plant in our gar- 
dens. It isn’t a very easy tree to trans- 

lant, however, nor is it a fast grower. 

he specimen before us is about sixteen 
or seventeen years old and twelve feet 
high, very close branched and about 
eleven feet across at the bottom. 

Now for the sacrilege: The spruce and 
maple have met. Before now they didn’t 
hurt one another, but if left together 
after this the one would hurt the other, 
and as it is better to have one perfect 
plant than two imperfect ones, one has 
got to go, and that one is the spruce. 
Why the spruce? Because the maple is 
unique in this part of the country, we 
might plant a hundred more without 
getting one tliat would live and make as 
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fine a specimen as this one is. Although’ 
this 1s the handsomest specimen of Orien- 
tal spruce on the place, there are several 
others which are pretty good, so we can 
spare thisone. Can’t we transplant it? 

es, and we are going to, but whether or 
no with success we cannot say, for it is a 
hard species to move, in the case of old 
plants. We dug a deep narrow trench 
around it last summer to cut back its 
roots, and we are going to move it in the 
spring. Some of you may suggest getting 
a frozen ball on to it and moving it in 
that way. The immense weight of such 
a ball and the labor and means required 
to move it vould be too great to consider 
such a method, besides, we haven't very 
much confidence in the frozen ball system: 
we have handled too many trees to pin 
our faith to it. 

In spring we will dig open the trench 
that was dug out and thrown in again 
last summer, then undermine and fork 
away the soil from the roots, carefully 
preserving every one, for our object is to 
get all the roots we can and keep them 
moist, and get them recommitted to the 
ground as fast as possible. 


THE YBLLOW BROOM. 


Can you tell me the name of the en- 
closed plant—Cytisus, I suppose it is, but 
what is the variety? 

Four years ago I noticed in a wild gar- 
den among sweet fern and bay a queer 
brush or broom looking plant, which 

w and grew and then bloomed pro- 
usely, small yellow pea shaped flowers, 
covering each spray to itstip and making 
such a show; the children called it the 
yellow bush. Last winter killed the dear 
thing, but fortunately I had succeededsin 
etting some cuttings (struck in ccld 
rame) which are doing well. Plant ab- 
hors clay or moisture at its feet, but de- 
lights in sand, of which we have in this 
part of the world so great a superabund- 
ance that I feel as though I had a prize in 
anything of the plant kind which appre- 
ciates and benefits by it. Even on large 
plants there were very, very few leaves, 
small, dark green and inconspicuous. 
When it withers or dies it turns almost 
black. No doubt it is common enough, 
but what is it? Mrs. G. SuCH. 
New Jersey. 


It is Cytisus Scoparius, the common 
yellow broom of Europe. It grows freely, 
blooms most profusely, and without any 
exception, when it is in blossom, it 1s the 
most showy yellow-flowered shrub at 
Dosoris. This from our diary last year: 
Cytisus Scoparius, May 9, opening, 23, 
splendid, June 7, pretty well past. But 
unfortunately it isn’t reliably hardy north 
of Philadelphia, it may live along nicely 
for years and then get winter killed tothe 
' ground, as was thecase withour exposed 
plants last year. In Europe it is almost 
a weedy pest, it grows by the wayside,in 
dry, sandy, gravelly sterile places, and 
old fields, and along the railroad em- 
bankments, and as you have observed it 
avoids heavy wet lands. And the Penn- 
sylvania R. R. Co. have naturalized it 
along some of their R. R. embankments 
in this country. As it mpens seeds abund- 
antly and self sown seedlings generally 
come up in great quantity around the old 
plants, there is little danger of losing it 
after you get it fairly well established. 
Sweet fern (Comptonia) and bayberry 
(Afvrica cerifera) are happy companions 
for, it for they take kindly to the same 
situation. But we find a good deal of dit- 
ference in the hardiness ardiferent plants 
of broom; some we have from seed from 
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Northern Europe seem much hardier than 
some we have trom seed from more south- 
ern parts. Cattle won't eat broom, never- 
theless it has its uses. The peop'e of Europe 
cut the long, straight bushy branches in 
waggon loads, and use them to thatch 
their hay and grain stacks, alsoto thatch 
houses with, but for the latter purpose 
they are not as good as heather or straw. 
Switches are capital for lighting the fire 
with. They are also used for sweeping 
brooms. A decoction of the green branches 
is used to wash dogs with to destroy 
fleas, and some switches in the beddingin 
the dog houses are supposed to keep 
away fleas. But perhaps the liveliest 
recollection of broom some European 
boys have got is when their mother, firm 
in the belief of ‘‘spare the rod and spoil 
the child”’ pliedit vigorously around their 
shoulders. 


ORNAMBATAL CONIFERS IN THE SOUTH. 


In all my travels I have never seen con- 
ifers do better than they do here, and 
each one has some striking point to 
recommend it, differing from the other. 
The Libocedrus decurrens, a noble mas- 
sive, dark colored tree in the way of the 
arborvite, but far finer in every respect 
grows with us to be atree of great propor- 
tions, and withageof grandeur. Cunning- 
hamia sinensis 1s somewhat in the way 
of an araucania but singularly distinct. 
If the main plant be injured or broken, 
there springs up an abundance of suckers 
from which to forma new tree. It blooms 
in February, when in a slight wind it 
looks as if flour was dusted over the tree. 
The limbs and foliage are somewhat 
pendulous, after the order of a Chinese 
roof. Its grandeur is hard to imagine. 
It stands all weathers. [In warm shel- 
tered nooks, as far north as New York, 
this elegant evergreen tree will live, but 
of course never appear so happy as in 
milder localities. There is quite a nice 
specimen of it at Dosoris.—Ep.] The 
Deodar cedar is uncertain even after it is 
fifteen years old and fifteen feet high—a 
mild winter and spring blizzard kills it. 

All of the yews are grand here. Some 
specimens of the Irish yew are far larger 
and finer than your Dosoris plant illus- 
trated in GARDENING, page 309, June 15 
last. The Japan and Chinese yews are 
particularly fine, especially the latter, 
which for a single specimen has few 
equals. The retinospora tribe are all 
grand; plumosa and obtusa are what I 
call the larch in this country. As the 
larch is in Europe, they if allowed run up 
to a great height, when planted thick, 
produce poles exactly in texture, appear- 
ance, and durability like the timber of the 
larch and at the rate of fifteen feet in ten 
years without culture. But like all the 
others they can be kept perfectly dwarf if 
we desire to have them so. The pisifera 
aurea is the most lovely as a garden 
plant, its golden hue in winter andspring 
makes it very striking. But all of them 
are good, and without any objectionable 
points, and they are hardy and enduring 
in every particular. [All of the retinos- 
poras do fairly well at Dosoris; about 
New York, however, R. pisifera and its 
varieties get winter injured now and 
again, and about Boston they are more 
precarious. But they are very beautiful 
and indispensable in our gardens, and if 
we give them shelter fromsweeping, sear- 
ing winds in winter we can enjoy them 
thoroughly. Of both pisifera and plumosa 
we have specimens here 20 years old. See 
that beauty illustrated, page 291, June 
1, last summer. But in vigor or beauty 
the northern grown retinosporas cannot 
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compare favorably with those cultivated 
in the southern states.—Ep.] 

The arborvites have a tendency to 
grow to trees here, and unless trimmed 
and often transplanted they showno dis- 
position to remain dwarfand bushy. The 
juniper is particularly at home with us, 
especially the Irish, Swedish and pros- 
trate, the latter is particularly fine for 
rockwork, and covering of unsightlv 

laces. I havea plant of it twenty-five 
eet in diameter, twelve years old, and 
only about one foot high and it is thick 
and dense. Too much cannot be said in 
favor of the Norway spruce in all its va- 
rieties. The European silver fir, the hem- 
lock spruce and others that are rarer are 
fine, but little grown here, what we have 
of them, however, do fine. 

Memphis, Tenn. JAMES STEWART. 


LOWERING STREET TREES.—A friend of 
mine has some trees in front of his place 
which are above the level of the street, 
he intends to drop them down to the 
level. His planis to let the ground freeze 
hard first, then dig the trees out and drop 
them. I think this will either kill or 
seriously hurt them. Do you think so? 

Plainfield, N. J. A. B. K. 


Not necessarily. He should have dug a 
deep narrow trench around the trees and 
five, six or more feet distant from their 
stems, according to their kind, age, or 
size last September or October to sever 
the projecting roots, and at once fill up 
the trench again. And at the same time 
he should have shortened in all the main 
branches. Now let all alone till the frost 


leaves the ground in spring, when the 


trees should be dug around, undermined 
and dropped to the required level. _ Pack 
in good soil about the roots, and give 
each tree a barrel of water. No matter 
how big the tree may be, if carefully 
handled, and the top is headed back 
enough at the time, it should live all 
right. There isn’t as much virtue in the 
frozen ball system as many people think 
there is, besides, it is a heavy and _ labori- 
ous job. 


Landscape Gardening. 


PLAN FOR SUBURBAN LOT 785X160 PEBT. 


EXPLANATION OF PLAN. 
1. California as hedge. 
2. Border of H. P. roses and hardy 


herbaceous plants. 

3. Scarlet maple. 

4. Shrubbery with groups of herba- 
ceous plants in margins. 

5. White birch. 

6. Single hollyhocks. 

7. Rhododendrons with auratum lilies 
planted among them. 

8. New French cannas or Eulalia gra- 
cillima grass and Siebold’s funkia. 

9. Retinospora plumosa aurea and 
Andromeda floribunda. Retinospora ts to 
be kept sheared to not over three and a 
half feet high. 

10. Japan maples. 

11. Star magnolia (M. stellata). 

12. Yulan “ (XM. conspicua). 

13. Posts covered with vines for 
clothes line. 

14. Pavilion. 

15. Low stone wall partly covered 
with vines. (Tropzolums). 

In addition to planting shown in plan 
three pin oaks are to be planted between 
the side walk and curb. 

It is usually thought the small suburban 
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lot is unworthy of the landscape garden- 
er’s skill, but I think the accompanying 
plan which is for a lot 75 feet by 160 feet, 
or about one-fourth of an acre of ground, 
proves the contrary. This plan gives 
what is not always found in larger places, 
small but good lawn effects, a considera- 
ble variety of choice plants and shrubs, 
changing effects from spring until fall, 
and outdoor privacy for the family and 
its friends. The common mistakes in 
planting a small suburban places are the 
cutting up what little lawn there may be 
with formal beds for bedding plants, the 
planting of too many large shade trees, 
which makes the best results with grass, 
shrubs, or flowers impossible, and the 
irregular dotting of shrubbery all over 
the grounds. By massing the shrubbery 
a far greater variety and quantity can be 
grown and much better effects produced. 

The t plan ignores bedding plants 
with the exception of the French cannas 
against the front port and Iam inclined 
to the opinion that Eulalia gracillima 
(that lovely tall Japanese plumed grass) 
with a border of Siebold’s funkia would 
be better, and would make the entire 
planting of a permanent character. The 
new French cannas such as Mme. Crozy 
and Alphonse Bouvier, are, however, 
despite their one fault of fading in hot 
sunshine, fine enough for any grounds, 
and their splendid coloring in September 
and October reconciles us to their sum- 
mer weakness. 


In the successful carrying out of this or 
any plan the initial preparation of the 
soil is allimportant. Generally when the 
cellar is dug the clay is thrown on the 

ound immediately surrounding the 

ouse site, and very often there is enough 
of this to alee rea | cover the lot and 
bury whatever good soil there may be. 
On lots of one-fourth of anacre or less the 
surface soil should all be removed before 
building operations are commenced, and 
when the building is completed and the 
grade established the surtace soil should 
be replaced. There should be at least 
twelve inches of good surface soil, well 
enriched with stable manure, over the en- 
tire surface of the lot, excepting the roads 
and walks. 
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SC4LE OF FEET 


PLAN FOR SUBURBAN LOT 75 X160 FEET. 


It is a good plan to prepare the ground 
during the summer and fall and do the 
planting the following spring. I don’t 
think there is anything that will give 
character to the small suburban place so 
much as a well grown and well kept 
hedge, but to insure its success the lots 
must be large enough to allow twenty- 
five feet between the houses. A disagree- 
able feature of almost every small placeis 
the use of four ugly turned posts for the 
clothes line. These can be avoided by 
using saplings of about eight inches in 
diameter, cut to a proper length, and the 
branches shottened: to about five or six 
feet. These can be covered with such vines 
as trumpet creeper, Chinese wistarias or 
Hall’s honeysuckles and so arranged as 
to form part of the garden design. 

J. WILKINSON ELLIOTT. 


SBASIDB PLANTING. 


In your issueof December 1, you reply 
to an inquiry from a Philadelphia corres- 
pondert asto what plants will do best 
at the seashore, and say, truly, that we 
have very few that will thrive when ex- 
posed to such drawbacks as coast winds, 
salt water spray and driving sand. Your 
remedy is protection from these, and the 
inference to be drawn is that with such 
protection as can be afforded, success is 
comparatively easy, to all of which I 
agree. Here at Newport the problems of 
seaside planting have been pretty thor- 
oughly worked out, and with the most 
satisfactory results. Iremember when it 
was believed that trees could not be 
grown on Bellevue avenue and other sec- 
tions south of the Ocean House, and yet 
to-day so many fine gardens are nowhere 
else to be found in America as in this ex- 
posed locality. 


The protection afforded has consisted 
largely in planting thickly, with borders 
of rapid growing trees and shrubs, and 
the fencing in of the more delicate groups 
and specimens during the winter. The 
privet hedges have been, and are still, of 
the greatest possible service, and inmany 
cases these constitute almost the sole re- 
liance. Thus guarded almost every desir- 
able plant adapted to this latitude is 
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grown with success. And yet there are 
great diversities in the adaptability of 
plants to such situations. 

In the first place it may be put down 
as settled that plants must be massed, 
and thus made to protect each other 
through all stages of their growth. A 
tree or shrub standing alone and braving 
the ocean storms is sure to fail. Thecase 
is the old one applied to a new clientage, 
‘‘united we stand; divided we fall.’”’ But 
even this grouping is not of itself sufh- 
cient. There must be, also, a careful 
selection of species and varieties, such as 
you mention, and that list may be greatly 
extended. 


But there is another feature of seaside 
planting that is of the utmost importance 
and that is, the proper selection of the in- 
dividual plants. It is impossible to trans- 
plant from protected, inland situations 
and from rich, peaty, or loamy soils, such 
as are often selected for nurseries, to the 
shore with its fierce winds and gritty 
soils, with a great degreeof success. The 
change in conditions 1s too great and the 
shock too sudden to be easily overcome; 
and I may’ say without exaggeration 
that hundreds ot thousands of dollars have 
been wasted at Newport and similar 
locations from want of appreciation ot 
this fact. No one doubts the influence of 
soil and climate on the health and vigor 
of a tree, and the process of acclimatiza- 
tion in such cases often proves fatal. And 
even if the plant lives it enjoys so feeble 
an existence as to be an object of pity for 
many years, rather than of pleasure toits 
owner. Plants for the seaside should be 
grown, so far as possible, in seaside ex- 

sures and seaside soils. I have a case 
in mind where several thousand fine speci- 
mens from one of the best nurseries, every 
one of which might have been all that 
could be desired from the ordinary cultural 
standpoint, were put out on a gentle- 
man’s estate, and not more than two or 
three hundred survived even the first 
winter. They were neither carefully 
selected as to varieties by one who knew 
what was adapted to the peculiar situa- 
tion, nor fitted for the locality by early 
training. It was like transporting a 
colony of men fromywithin the tropics to 
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Alaska, and expecting them to beentirely 
at home under the new conditions. While 
it is known that those to the manor born 
enjoy the rough climate and the rougher 
conditions of society to which they are 
exposed, the effeminate ‘‘tenderfoots’’ of 
the south would surely perish from cold 
and hunger. Butthe change would beno 

ater in such an experiment than it is 
in much of the unsuccessful seaside plant- 
ing of which so many complain. 


I should say, to make a long story 
‘short, that the two essentials to success- 
ful seaside planting are first, choice of the 
right kinds, and secondly the selection of 
specimens fitted by early surroundings 
and appropriate culture for the positions 
to which they are to be removed. Start- 
ing thus, planting thickly, and making 
sure of aueti protection as may be secured 
at small expense of labor or money, sea- 
side planting is shorn of many of its diffi- 
culties and disappointments. And it is 
safe to say that from these conditions 
there is no successful appeal. I have 
watched and studied the planting of many 
thousands of trees and sheibe by the sea, 
and have witnessed the transformation 
of many acres from utter barrenness to 
rich fruitful gardens, and have frequently 
made the tour of the cliffs and beaches of 
Newport after great storms for the pur- 
pose of studying the situation; and the 
conclusion reached is that almost any 

lace at the shore can be made beautiful 

y the use of the rigbt material in the 
right way. My own experiences in this 
line, as an amateur horticulturist, have 
led me to look well to the stock which I 

urchase for seaside planting. And as the 

aws of heredity apply to plants as well 
as to animals and men I like to trace the 
digree of trees and shrubs and gsi De 
it may be esteemed a fancy by those who 
have not given the subject attention, I 
am firmly convinced that pees for the 
best results should be ‘‘thoroughbred’”’ 
and for the same reasons that are given 
in otherdepartments. Lucius D. Davis. 
Newport, R. I. 


The Flower Garden. 


GROWING PANSY SBBD. 


A correspondent from the P. of Quebec 
asks: 1. What are the principal require- 
ments for growing pansy seed? 2. Can 
pansy grown and _ properly 
matured in thisclimate? 3. Would it be 
worth while, financially, for an amateur 
to make a specialty of growing pansy 
seed, saving the seeds from the choicest 
named sorts only? 

1. A first rate strain, sturdy vigorous 

lants to begin with, fall-raised if possi- 
ble, rich ground moderately moist, pro- 
tection from sweeping winds and par- 
tial shade from hot sunshine; strict atten- 
tion to cultural details, and good means, 
either naturalorartificial, of fertilization. 

2. Yes, as well as in a warmer one. 


3. That depends. Anyone raising an 
extra fine grade of seeds, of an extra fine 
strain of a popular flower, can sell the 
seeds, but whetherorno at a satisfactory 
price to the producer is another question. 
We would suggest that you grow a large 
number of pansies—not necessarily of 
many varieties—and have them in the 
finest possible condition as regards health, 
fullness and substance of blossoms, and 
selectness of sorts, then invite some large 
seed house to send their seed growing ex- 
aminer to visit you to see your pansies 
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with a view to contracting for the crop 
of seed. This will bring the matter to a 
business point. The business of raising 
and saving pansy seed is so thoroughly 
understood and systematically carried on 
in Europe, that anyone starting in the 
business in this country must be able to 
furnish a better article and at a cheaper 
rate than it can be had in Europe, to get 
patronage. 


SINGLE-FLOWBRBD JAPANESE PABONIAS. 


Kindly inform me from whom I can ob- 
tain roots of single large flowering Japan- 
ese pzonias, white, rose, scarlet and pink, 
referred to in No. 30 of GARDENING. One 
house advertises them, but whenI sent 
for them they had sold out. The proper 
time to get these will, I presume, be in 
spring planting time? A SUBSCRIBER. 

Western Penn. 


Try H. H. Berger & Co., San Francisco, 
Cal., or Mr. J. Wilkinson Elliott, Pitts- 
burg, Pa., can get them for you. But as 
they will probably have to be imported 
from Japan, you had better place your 
order at once, to give the dealer an oppor- 
tunity to order the stock and have it 
here in time for spring planting, which is 
a good time 


SUMMER PLANTS IN TULIP AND CRocUS 
BEDS.—I have several beds of tulips, from 
4x3 teet to 8x6 feet in size, which I believe 
I need not lift in spring, also a bed of 
crocuses 15x6 feet containing some 2000 
bulbs. As I would like to utilize these 
beds during the summer, what annual 
can I plant in them which will not inter- 
fere with the bulbs? The beds are ex- 
posed to the sun all day. J. Jj. D. 

Dutchess Co., N. Y. 


Ifthe bulbs have been set in rows you 
can plant most any plants of low or 
medium growth in the beds. We have 
lots of bulbs such as tulips, hyacinths, 
and narcissus ala in this way, that 
is in rows where they remain perma- 
nently, and about the first of June we un- 
fasten the space between the rows with 
a digging fork and plant therein zinnias, 
French marigolds, balsams, _scabios, 
petunias and other vigorous annuals we 
raise in frames or beds and thence trans- 
plant. But we don’t like to use scarlet 
salvia, single dahlias, miniature sunflow- 
ers and other large rooted plants we treat 
as annuals because in rooting them out 
in fall we are apt to tear up the bulbs 
with them. Vinca does finely among 
them too. And three favorites we have 
for such a place are heliotrope, rose gera- 
nium, and blue plumbago (Capensis). By 
shearing off part of the crocus foliage 
about the middle of May you could sow 
sweet alyssum, mignonetteor Drummond 
phlox between the rows, but youcouldn’t 
do this with the tulips before June, then 
it the dry weather sets in the seedlings 
may have a hard time coming up. We 
also get quite a brilliant display in bulb 
beds by sowing poppies broadcast over 
the beds in April; after they come up they 
look weedy though. By the time the 
bulbs have flowered and their leaves be- 
gin to ripen off the poppies are meeting, 
and about the first to the middle of July 
they arein bloom. By making a sowing 
of zinnias, marigolds or balsams about 
the first of June and transplanting them 
once in some side part of the garden, 
when you clear the poppies away, you 
can fill up with the zinnias, etc. and have 
lots of bloom in the fall. 

We clear off the summer occupants in 
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fall, level the ground, and spread atwo 
to three inch coat of rotted manure all 
over it, letting it stay there. The bulbs 
cannot be expected to be as evenly good 
in succeeding years as they will be the 
first spring, so you should watch them, 
and if need be add to them every fall. 
And too, tulips sometimes rot in the 
ground in summer. 


PEELING GLADIOLUS BULBLETS.—I have 
a lot of gladioli bulblets to plant the 
coming spring and I have been told the 
black covering must be removed from 
them before they are planted. Is this 
necessary to success? It will be an awful 
job, with several thousand. What is the 
best way to proceed with them? 

Ohio. S.J. G. 


With common stock peeling the bulb- 
lets is not necessary, because the bulblets 
have considerable vitality, and while a 
good many of them may become skin- 
strangled, many of them will burst their 
leather hide and give you agood crop. In 
the case of fine named sorts, however, 
you ought to peel them to insure the 
growth of every individual. In large 
nurseries the bulblets are generally peeled 
by boys, and, sometimes, the workmen 
take home the bulblets, peeling them by 
contract, which man, wife and children 
do at night. In this way it isn’t sucha 
big job as one might fear, and although ex- 
pensive it is worth far moreto the grower 
that the price paid for peeling the bulblets. 


I believe in, and practice, peeling the 
bulblets of gladiolus just prior to plant- 
ing. The shell of the bulblet is so hard 
that unless the weather continties very 
wet but a small majority will germinate. 
Removing the shell allows the bulblet to 
start into root growth at once, thus 
securing a much larger bulb at the end 
of the season. C. H. ALLEN. 

Floral Park, N. Y. 


THE GLADIOLUS BULBS, which I had 
drying in the attic have got frozen in one 
night’s unexpected cold. Are they utterly 
ruined? If not what shall I do with them? 

Nova Scotia. I. A. O. 


They are probably ruined. While gladi- 
olus bulbs, especially the bulblets, will 
bear some frost in the ground without 
a geen hurt, it takes very little frost to 

gladiolus bulbs out of the ground. 
And the same thing is evident in bulbs of 
Hyaciuthus candicans, montbretia and 
some others. If you think there is still 
life in the bulbs, lay them one-deep, close 
together, and heads up in shallow boxes. 
as seedling flats, and cover them with an 
inch deep of dryish soil, then place them 
on shelves in a frost proof but not warm 
cellar or cupboard. If there is life in the 
bulb, after a while it will sprout; if there 
isn’t it will rot. 


Orchids. 


ORCHIDS IN BLOOM IN WASHINGTON. 
AT THE U. S. BOTANIC GARDEN. 


The orchid houses at the Botanic Gar- 
den will soon be looking their gayest, the 
lovers of these flowers who visit the gar 
dens may be seen with note book and 
pencil marking down the names of the 
kinds they admire the most for future 
guidance. Cypripedium insigne, its va- 
riety. Maule1 and several other forms ot 
more_or\less( importance were never in 
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STANHOPEA INSIGNIS. 


better condition than now; they are kept 
cool all the time and grown in pure 
swamp moss, well drained, and fed on 
very weak liquid manure when they are 
in full growth. Coelogyne Massangeana 
has long drooping spikes of cream and 
gold colored flowers. Cymbidium gigan- 
teum is a strong grower, producing hand- 
some leavcs and large arching spikes of 
brownish colored flowers; it grows in 
fibry soil. Calanthe vestita will make an 
orchid enthusiast out of almost anyone 
owing to the beauty of its spikes of large 
flowers; luckily it is an easily managed 
orchid. There are several handsome 
varieties of it in bloom. Other orchids in 
flower are Odontoglossum Linden, Cat- 
tleya Percivalliana, Lelia albida bella, 
Trichosma suavis,OnciditumGravesianum, 
Burlingtonia pubescens, and Sophronitis 
grandifiora. The last named is a little 

m; its flowers are about one and a half 
inches across, brilliant rose, or in some 
plants vermilion colored. 


AT THE WHITE HOUSE. 


In the White House conservatories the 
orchids are the principal attractions just 
now. The Lady’s Slipper orchids (Cypri- 
pedium) are the most numerousin bloom. 
Of Cypripedium insigne, there are several 
very large specimens placed among the 
smaller palms at the conservatory en- 
trance to the mansion, some of the plants 
having over fifty fully expanded bloomson 
each. A great number of Triane cattleyas 
are grown for their magnificent flowers, 
which are used up in one evening in deco- 
rating the table and mantels on the occa- 
sion ofa state dinner. Lelia albida sul- 
phurea, a_ delicate looking creamy 
white flower faintly tinged with pink. 
and Dendrobium  heterocarpum, a 
creamy white species with dark yellow 
lip, are both very showy. More of a 
curiosity than anything else is an orchid 


named Catasetum galeritum, it has large 
greenish yellow flowers of great sub- 
stance, with a very powerful rather pleas- 
ing odor. Vanda coerulea, a most distinct 
and desirable orchid owing to the color 
of the flowers, which are purplish blue, 
is also in bloom. One variety has much 
darker flowers than the other, and it is 
the most desirable one. Lelia anceps, an 
old favorite from Mexico, is in gorgeous 
bloom. The free growing and lovely 
blooming L. Arnoldiana will run it hard 
for popular favor in the future. 
December 20, 1893. G. W. OLIVER. 


GROWING SOME ORGHIDS. 


Plants of £rides odoratum winter 
nicely ina temperature of 55°, giving them 
enough water to keep them “lamin: Pot 
them in fern root and give them plenty 
moisture and ventilation in summer, 
when keep the warmth up to 65°-75°. 


Vanda coerulea does well in a winter 
temperature of 45° to 50°, and if practic- 
able 58° at night and 80° in the day 
time in summer. Give water enough to 
keep it plumpin winter, and lots of water 
and air in summer. In potting fill the 
pots nearly full with new broken pots, 
and finish off on top with short, live 
swamp moss. It can be grown continu- 
ously, but the partial rest in winter helps 
its flowering. 

Zecopetalan Mackayii will thrive pot- 
ted in loose material such as the peaty part 
of fern root, a little dry cow manure, and 
broken bricks, all topped off with a layer 
of live short sphagnum. Never let it get 
very dry, and let it have fresh air when- 
ever favorable. 

Stanhopea g1 andiflora should be grown 
in a suspended basket to allow its flower 
spikes free access through the bottom— 
the way they alwayscome. It does well 
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potted in fibrous part of fern root, rough 
sand, and chunks of dry cow manure, 
Give it plenty of water and fresh air in 
the growing season, and in winter rest it 
moderately in a cool well ventilated 
house. This showy orchid should have a 
place in every private collection where 
curious flowers are wanted. 
Utica, N. Y. Wa. MATHEWS. 


The Greenhouse. 


GREENHOUSE PLANTS FOR WINTER. 


Will you name a few greenhouse plants 
that are good for decorations in winter, 
but require little care in summer? 

Mass. A. D. M. 


Chrysanthemums for fall, and carna- 
tions, callas and cannasall winter. These 
can be planted out about the first of May 
and left untouched till the first of Septem- 
ber when they should belifted and potted. 
Marguerites, heliotrope, scarlet gera- 
niums and stevias, which should be raised 
from cuttings in spring and kept potted 
on but plunged out of doors in summer. 
Chinese primroses raised from seed in 
spring, and cinerarias in summer, and 
kept in a cold frame, cool and thinly 
shaded in summer. Begonias coccinea, 
fuchsioides, incarnata, maculata, nitida, 
suaveolens and other branchy sorts may 
be planted out in May or June and lifted 
and potted in August or early September, 
and the Rex and‘ fancy leaved sorts set 
outside in pots, or in fact, planted out 
in a slightly shaded spot, and potted in 
late summer. Then there are azaleas, 
genistas, and Daphne odora which are 
woody shrubs and may be kept together 
in pots plunged out of doors, and get a 
good sprinkling with the hose when dry 
in summer. Add to these the host of 
bulbous plants as Harrisii lilies, paper 
white and yellow trum narcissus, 
Roman hyacinths for early and Dutch 
hyacinths for late winter, and tulips and 
freesias, and red and yellow flowered 
oxalis. None of these need any care in 
summer. They should be procured in 
late summer or fall and potted for win- 
ter blooming. 


GRBBAHOUSE PLANTS IN PLOWER DEG. 20. 


At the botanical garden poinsettia or 
Christmas flower (Euphorbia pulcher- 
rima) is now at its best. There are three 
kinds of it grown extensively, namely the 
single red, single white and double red. 
For making a brilliant display in the 
greenhouse at this season they are indis- 
pensable. After they are done blooming, 
we cut the plants back and put them 
underneath the stage of a dry house, 
where they remain without any further 
attention until the end of May; they are 
then repotted in rich open soil and placed 
outside, close together, in a sunny spot, 
where they make strong flowering wood. 
They are readily increased from cuttings 
of the young wood in June or July. A 
near relative of the above is Euphorbia 
Jacquinie flora, a most lovely plant when 
in bloom. The flowers come in very long 
uninterrupted gracefully arching spikes 
and are ab a bright red color. It is not 
of much service as a cut flower as it fades 
quickly when severed from the plant, left 
uncut, however, it lasts a long time. 

Dianthera oblongata is a little shrub of 
the acanthus tribe with very pleasing 
rose colored flowers. Daphne Indica, 
white and pink flowered, is now at its 
best. It-1s One of the swectest scenteu 
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flowers in cultivation. It needs carefully 
drained soil and a cool treatment. 

Arbutus Unedo, the strawberry tree. A 
large bush of this species in a tub is at 
present covered with good sized drooping 
panicles of ish white flowers that 
are very useful for cutting. It never ripens 
its handsome fruit with us. 

AT THE WHITE Hovuse.—Among the 
other plants in bloom are Reinwardtia 
trigynum, the yellow flax, and its near 
relative Reinwardtia tetragynum; they 
are both grown extensively and make 
pate winter blooming plants. Begonia 
rubra is represented by upwards of a 
hundred large spectmens. 8B. Saundersii 
and the new B. semperflorens atropur- 
purea are largely used. B. Gloire de 
Sceaux needs a good amount of heat and 
sunlight to develop it properly, when few 
things can equal it.. 

Large plants of the Eranthemum pur- 
pureum which made their growth outside 
during summer are used very effectivel 
among ferns and mosses. Primula o 
conica and the ordinary Chinese prim- 
roses are grown largely for house decora- 
tion. I noticed two good sized vines of 
the blue clitoria, a most beautiful thing, 
with hundreds of deep blue, pea shaped 
flowers on it; it is very easily raised from 
seed. G. W. OLIvErR. 

Washington, D. C. 


Musa Sprouts.—I have a banana plant 
about three and a half feet high; I don’t 
know the variety but belfeve it is M. 
ensete. Two little sprouts, one two or 
three inches and the other eight inches 
high are coming up from the main stalka 
little below the surface of the ground; 
they haven’t yet got independent roots. 
Would cutting them off damage the main 
plant? And if cut off and potted by them- 
selves would they grow? E. M. 

Western Penn. 


Your plant is not M. ensete, which 
doesn’t have sprouts, it is probably the 
Chinese banana (M. Cavendishii). In 
removing the sprouts you benefit rather 
than injure the main stem, for by so doing 
you throw to it the substance required to 
nourish the two young shoots. These 
shoots are the natural meansof propaga- 
tion of the seedless bananas; after they 
are well rooted they are separated and 
potted or pl.nted apart. But don’t cut 
them off before you can get some roots 
with them if you want them to live. 


PHILODENDRON ANDREANUM.—Kindly 
give me direction how to grow Philoden- 
dron Andreanum. It has been described 
as having leaves four to five feet long, but 
I fail to grow them one foot long treat- 
ing them like anthurium. 

PHILODENDRON. 


The finest plant of Philodendron An- 
dreanum I ever saw, was growing ona 
dead tree fern stem covered over with 
moss, I have also seen it growing well on 
a wall to which it was supported. If you 
could get a tree fern stem and plant the 

hilodendron at the bottom of it and 
eading it to climb up on the tern you can 
get the leaves the size you wish, but you 
never will if you don’t let it climb. 

A. J. E. 


GAPB HEATHS.' 


Cape of Good Hope heaths for winter 
flowers are a good deal grown about 
Boston, and what lovely little plants 
they are! Erica gracilis is an elegant little 
free eae plant with a mist of small 
pink tinted blossoms; and E. Ayemalis is 
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a more vigorous sort with upright sprays 
of pink tubes tipped with white. These 
two and their forms are the best for win- 
ter blooming. E. Wilmoreana, another 
vigorous sort, blooms a little later than 
the others. Erica Caffra and its variety 
nana are something like gracilis, and E. 
melanthera and E. persoluta are also 
desirable winter blooming greenhouse 
plants, They should be grown out of 
doors in summer, and in a window or 
cool greenhouse in winter. Mr. C.M. 


FLOWER SPRAY OF CAPE HEATH. 


Atkinson of Boston, and John G. Gard- 
ner of New Jersey are experts in the culti- 
vation of these plants. There are many 
other beautiful species of these Cape 
heaths in cultivation in Europe, but they 
are mostly summer blooming, and seldom 
grown here. 


The Fruit Garden. 


NOTBS ON PEARS. 


If you have room for but one pear tree 
in your garden let it be the Bartlett. 

The Seckel is the sweetest of all pears, 
but we have to wait a good while for it 
to bear. 

Clapp’s Favorite is the largest early 
pear, ripening the middle of August. A 
good earlier one but much smaller is 
Dovenne d’Ete. 

The Sheldon is ‘“‘not much for looks,’’ 
but a better late autumn pear does not 
exist. 

Belle Lucrative bears regularly good 
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crops, It is juicy and sweet, and good 
for eating even when not fully ripe. 

Anjou is a splendid winter pear, but the 
most of my truit is blown off in storms 
before ripening time. On the other hand 
the Lawrence, another splendid late one, 
cannot be made to lose its fruit, no mat- 
ter how hard it blows. 

If limited to a half dozen sorts for home 
use I would name the following, listing 
them in the order of preference; Bartlett, 
Belle Lucrative, Clapp’s Favorite, Law- 
rerce, Sheldon and Seckel. Seckel would 
be higher on the list but for its tardin 
in coming into bearing. 

For canning purposes Bartlett leads, 
but who that has tasted Seckel would be 
without it too? 

Kieffer is a splendid one for preserving. 
More than this it can be grown of excel- 
lent quality for eating out of hand, 
though all cannot succeed with it. 

‘The beautiful red flesh of preserved 
Lawrence pears makes it much called for. 
Besides this it is a productive bearer. 

Vicar pears, and quincesare still sought 
for by old time housekeepers, but Kieffer 
is supplanting Vicar. Both bear large 
crops every year. 

In our city markets the most prominent 
pears are the Bartlett, Seckel, Lawrence 
and Kieffer. A local sort called Jones, 
which ripens in November, and which 
looks and tastes somewhat like the 
Seckel, is also to be met with. 

Kieffer sells well, it generally looks bet- 
ter than it tastes. It needs well grown 
fruit ripened by storing in a closet for a 
week or two to bring outits good points. 

Howell is a fine ae waxy looking 
fruit, but our growers say it is a shy 
bearer. [At Dosoris Howell bears a full 
crop every year of even handsome fruit, 
but there ends its goodness with us, it 
isn’t worth eating, in fact we never use 
it. In the same way Louise Bonne de 
Jersey, Superfine and Glout Morceau, 
usually stvled first rate pears, bear good 
crops of handsome fruit with us, but in 
each case it is worthless. And three pears 
you omit, namely: Giffard, Kirtland, and 
Bosc are amnong the finest fruit we have 
got. All of this shows that the selection 
of varieties should depend upon the local- 
ity, for kinds that are good in one place 
may be unsuited to another.—Ep.] — 


Osband’s Summer used to be a favorite 
early sort, but it lacks juiciness, and has 
been superseded by Clapp’s Favorite. 

Tyson, contrary to what is reported of 
it elsewhere has leaf blighted with us 
every year for five years past. For the 
last three years it has been sprayed with 
Bordeaux mixture, which ee been a 
wonderful help to it. No more leaves fell 
after the spraying started. All had fal- 
len off in previous seasons. A pint of 
ammonia, a pound of blue stone and 22 
gallons of water isthe Bordeaux formula. 
A little lime added is said to make the 
mixture stick to the foliage well. 

Dwarf pears are to be recommended 
chiefly because they bear early. Being 
grafted on the quince stuck does this. As 
a matter of fact, branching low, as they do, 
they occupy quite as much gardenroom as 
standards do. There are a few excellent 
sorts which bear better fruit on the quince 
than on the pear, The well known An- 
gouleme (Duchess) is one of them. Louise 
Bonne is another and so is Anjou. Of 
these the Angouleme is rarely grown asa 
standard, so unsatisfactory are the re- 
sults. Other good ones as dwarfs are 
Brandywine, Belle Lucrative, Superfine, 
Seckel, Tyson, Clapp’s Favorite, Law- 
rence and Josephine of Malines. The . 
quinee,»being less vigorous than the pear 
stock, brings jon the bearing period ear 
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lier, and the fruit of such good ones as 
Seckel and Tyson can be enjoyed several 
years earlier when grown on this stock 
than when on the pear. But borers will 
bother your quince stocks, and twice a 
year, in June and August or September, 
they must be hunted for. If little holes 
with sawdust castings are seen the grub 
is there and must be punctured and de 
stroyed by a piece of wire, or cut out 
with a sharp knife. JosEPH MEEHAN. 
Philadelphia. 


NOTBS ABOUT PRUIT TREES. 


THE worst and most costly failure in 
the way of an orchard that I know isone 
plonted entirely to Baldwins. A miscel- 

aneous orchard is always the most pro- 
ductive, but is not always the most profit- 
able. My Se with Russian apples 
leads me to the belief that they are very 
polleniferous, and therefore valuable to 
plant at intervals in orchards of standard 
varieties. But it requires some experi- 
mentation to learn which sorts go best 
together, as the blooming season is not 
alike with all. 

RussiaN APPLES are also magnificent 
stocks for top grafting,—always leaving 
a few limbs of the stock. Unproductive 
sorts not unfrequently become productive 
when so worked. I have a very choice fall 
sweet which on the original root grafted 
tree is unproductive. Cions from this, 
worked upon Tetofsky made immense 
crops. 

By THE WAY, why is it that Tetofsky 
is so often spoken of as a dwarf variety? 
Possibly it may be so in some soils, or 
under some conditions, but the largest 
trees Ihave in my oldest orchard are of 
this variety, received from Mr. Robert 
Manning in 1868, I think. These trees 
bear heavy crops alternate years, but do 
not all bear the same year. They are 
quite marketable, but very perishable. 
Since I got hold of the Yellow Trans- 
parent I much prefer it, as it is in quality, 
size and beauty superior, as well as more 
enduring, my Yellow Transparent season 
lasting very nearly a full month,—August. 
Farther south it is of course earlier, and 
may be more perishable. 


I HAVE RECENTLY been testing the 
many varieties of Russian cherries and 
plums Bee to this country by Profes- 
sor Budd of the Iowa Agricultural Col- 
lege. Most of these—not all—are of dwarf 
or dwarfish habit, and bear young and 
profusely. They are all or nearly all of 
the Gnotte family, yet they vary much in 
growth, habit and fruit. On the whole I 
think they are quite as good as any of 
our old Mazzards, with the very great 
advantage to us of the cold north that 
they endure our climate perfectly. For 
many uses this family of cherries is 
superior to Bigarreaus or Dukes. They 
have more flavor, and retain it in cook- 
ing far better. There is a great variety 
of them, as noted above, and every one 
has its place. They are as different from 
the Gean family as from Heart family, be- 
ing nearly all dwarfs. I should think the 
fruit would be excellent for making that 
elastic beverage known as “Cherry 
Bounce.”’ 


ONE OF THE MOST insidious worms 
(larve) that I find in my orchards isa 
long, leather colored fellow, with a set ot 
legs at each end, which looks so exactly 
like a branch on pear, apple, cherry and 
plum trees that he is very hard to find, 
even where his droppings reveal his pre- 
sence. A pair of scissors make a very 
good weapon to hunt him with. 

RECURRING TO CHERRIES, I find, as 
Prof. Budd tells us, that the best way to 
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have a plenty of them is to plant a good 
many trees. From a few trees the birds 
will take all, but from a considerable 
plantation their depredations are hardly 
noticeable. With the dwarf Russian 
varieties this is ute practicable. But it 
is also practicable to protect these dwarf 
trees with netting. Will GARDENING tell 
us where the best netting for this use can 
be had? I understand that it is to be had 
tarred, or otherwise protected from 
decay. T. H. Hoskins. 
Vermont. 


TO KBEP GIDER SWBET. 


Please tell me how to keep cider sweet for 
winter use. | _S. W. 

Philadelphia. 

To begin with, if you want good cider, 
you must have good apples. Fhe wormy 
and fungus infested culls may do for vine- 
gar; but even this will be a poor article. 
For nice cider, as for nice wine, we must 
have nice fruit, and there is also a choice 
in apples. In England they know which 
are the best cider apples, Fox whelp, Yel- 
low Styrs, Handsome Mandy, etc., butin 
America, with very few exceptions the 
meanest apples are taken for the purpose 
for which their juice isentirely unfit. Cider 
to be kept sweet, especially needs to be 
made of nice clean apples, and have the 
greatest care in manufacture. Unques- 
tionably the best way is to put it up air 
peut for cooking purposes; with as care- 
ful handling and heating as possible. But 
if itis to be put up cold and kept sweet, 
there is no way except by the use of sul- 
peuroue acid. This is easily produced by 

urning sulphur, the fumes being con- 
ducted into the barrel, or better by hav- 
ing an iron spoon bent at a right angle, 
with a long handle. Thesulphur is placed 
in this spoon, fired, and lowered into the 
barrel. The smoke of this is sulphurous 
acid, one of the most powertul fungicides 
known. Have your barrel well sulphured 
beforehand, grind your apples, strain the 
juice through hair cloth, run it at once 
into the barrel and bung it tightly, but 
with a fine hole through the bung with a 
little plug in it, by which the condition of 
the cider may be ascertained, and over- 
pressure of gas prevented. 

T. H. Hoskins. 

TO SULPHURIZE A BARREL.—A year ago 
last summer when we visited the Bishop 
of Rochester, who makes about 20,000 
gallons of wine a year, he showed us how 
he sulphurized his wine barrels. Brim- 
stone 1s heated to a liquid, and narrow 
strips of muslin are then dipped into it 
and then hung up to dry. The coating of 
sulphur stiffens them like cardboard. In 
sulphurizing a barrel a piece of a strip 
five to six inches long is hooked on toa 
bit of thin wire looped at theend, so that 
it may hang about the middle of the bar- 
rel, itis then lit and put inside the cask, 
the out end of the wire also being bent so 
as to keep it from dropping into the bar- 
rel, and then the bung is put in. While 
the bung admits air enough to allow the 
sulphured muslin to burn, it prevents the 
escape of the fumes, and all animalcule 
and fungoid germs are destroyed. 


GURRANTS AND GOOSEBBRRIES. 


We condense the following from Rural 
Life: Currant bushes should be set tour 
teet apart in rows six feet asunder. 
Don’t grow them in tree form, but renew 
them continually from root shoots. 
Manure freely. Once every two vears cut 
away the oldest wood. Keep the bushes 
open. The Fay is a weak grower and shy 
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bearer. North Star and Raby Castle are 
inferior. Crandall is an acquisition for 
the Esquimaux. But Victoria, Prince 
Albert, and White Grape for main crop, 
and Long Bunch Holland for late are re- 
liable, productive and vigorous, and 
cover the season. 

Among black currants Black Naples 
and Lee's Prolific are the varieties. By 
immersing the fruit for a few moments in 
boiling hot water the peculiar flavorcom- 
mon to them is dissipated. As the fruit 
is borne on one year old wood, prune 
with the view ot favoring the production 
of voung wood. 

The Industry and other English goose- 
berries are not hardy enough for the 
northwest. Downing and Smith lack 
vigor and fruitfulness, but the Houghton 
is a standby, taking the same rank 
among gooseberries that the Concord 
does among grapes. 

Housekeepers tone down the acidity of 
the currant and gooseberry by mixing 
with the mulberry, giving a compound 
rivalling the raspberry. Roseberry pie 
is the delight of rapacious boyhood, and 
the gratification of captious age. 


PRESERVING GRAPES FOR WINTER USE. 
H. E. T. ‘‘Would like to know the best 
way to preserve grapes in bunches forthe 
winter. Mine are already packed insaw- 
dust, but I do not know how they will 
keep.”’ 

Mr. Andrew S. Fuller of N. J. answers: 
If sawdust is to be used as a packing 
material for grapes it should be thor- 
oughly kiln dried and the fine dust sifted 
out of it, and then it is very likely to 
gather moisture and do more harm than 
good. To keep our native grapes forany 
considerable time after gathering one 
needs a cold storage house, where the 
temperature can be kept down to near 
the freezing point. If too much air ts ad- 
mitted the Knit shrivels, and the berries 
drop from the peduncles, and if the cellar 
or room is moist and warm then rapid 
rotting follows. The truth of the matter 
is, that our native varieties are not good 
keepers like the firm fleshed foreign varie- 
ties, although those who can avail them- 
selves of cold storage usually succeed in 
prolonging the season until mid-winter or 
a little later, as shown by the grapes séen 
in our markets during January and Feb- 
ruary. If a person has an 1ce house it 
may be utilized for cold storage, but 
ordinary cellars and fruit houses are 
worthless for such purposes in my 
Opinion. 


PEAR TREE BLIGHT—A PREVENTIVE.— 
In your issue of December 1, Mr. James 
Stewart of Memphis, speaks about the 

ar blight ruining that valuable crop. 

o those of your readers who are not yet 
posted I would recommend the following 
wash: 

Four pounds unslacked lime. 

Four pounds of sulphate of copper. 

Forty gallons of water. 

Dissolve the sulphate of copper in hot 
water, slack the lime and put altogether 
in a barrel, and spray the affected trees 
with a good spray pump as follows: 

Give the first spraying, soon after the 
leaves have dropped; the second just before 
the buds begin to swelland thethird after 
the pears have attained the sizeof walnuts, 
and you will wonder what has become of 
the blight! This is a very valuable wash 
for all fungi, as well as black rot on 
grapes, and I trust it may prove as bene- 
ficial to the south as,it has done else- 
whiere. Henry E. Doscu. 

Oregon. 


WILLIAM FALCONER, Editor. 
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OUR GARDEN PLAN, page 115.—This plan 
is Original in GARDENING, it was devised 
and drawn expressly for us to help those 
of our subscribers who have only a small 
town or village lot. It shows a plat of 
ground 75 feet front by 160 feet deep, and 
is a model of beauty, simplicity, utility, 
and truth. We are shown how to econo- 
mise our ground space and make the most 
ofit. Itis emphaticin three vital points, 
namely: Have roads or walks where 
they are absolutely necessary and directly 
convenient, and where they will cut up 
our lot least, and nowhere else. Be your 
lot ever so small, have an open piece of 
lawn unbroken by roadway, flower bed, 
tree or shrub. Ina small lot don’t bury 
your house among big trees. 
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A CaBBAGE SHow.—At  Limpsfield, 
England, on December 1, the local Gar- 
dens’ Association had an exhibition of 
cabbage and its allies, as Brussels sprouts, 
kale, cauliflower and broccollt. 


THE First CaTALOGuE of the year to 
hand is that of W. Atlee Burpee & Co., of 
Philadelphia. It contains over 170 pages, 
three full page colored plates, and a vast 
multitude of woodcut illustrations. Many 
novelties in the way of flowers and vege- 
tables are introduced to us, and all of 
these we are told have been thoroughly 
tested at their Fordhook tnal grounds. A 
catalogue of 1894 novelties that have not 
been tested by them will be issued about 
the middle of the month. 


Mr. W. Howarp, the florist, of South- 
gate, England, died on the 27th of Novem- 
ber last. He was one of the best plant 
growers in England, and his specimens 
of Eucharis Amazonica have perhaps 
never been surpassed in cultivation. In 
1876 he visited this country, coming to 
the Centennial, and to see the principal 
public, commercial and private gardens 
ofthe New World. The many horticult- 
urists whom he met here and charmed 
with his big heartedness and genial dis- 
position and broad floral knowledge will 
deeply regret his decease. 


Hitcnuincs & Co’s. PALM House.—The 
large, all iron frame palm house, which 
Messrs. Hitchings & Co. of New York ex- 
hibited at the World’s Fair, and for 
which thev received several premiums for 
architecture and details of construction, 
has been sold to Messrs. James Weir & 
Son, of Brooklyn, to whose grounds at 
the Flatbush entrance to Greenwood 
Cemetery, it will be transferred and 
therein re-erected. This is one of the ad- 
vantages of aniron frame greenhouse, you 
can take it down if necessary and move 
it away, and re-erect it at pleasure. 


AN EASTERN FRUIT GROWER WRITES US 
—‘T finished grape pruning November 29, 
and have that job out of the way. The 
season has been an unusual one. The 
grape, pearand apple crop were not up 
to last year and the terrific gales of 
August and October played havoc with 
what we had. Never have I seen trees 
and vines so torn to pieces, but we still 
live and have reason for gratitude that 
we do. The Columbian Fair drew a 
great deal of money from the east and peo- 
ple too, which affected our markets very 
sensibly; we are not rich with our returns.” 


The Gardeners’ Chronicle says the man- 
nerin which the Americans exhibit cut 
flowers of chrysanthemums, by placing 
twelve to fifty cut flowers of each variety 
in an ornamental vase “is a great im- 
provement on anything we do.” ‘Inthe 
matter of single stem specimens, the 
Americans are no further advanced than 
ourselves.’’ The Gardeners’ Magazine, 
another English paper, uses our illustra- 
tion of that splendid specimen plant of 
Ivory, which appeared in GARDENING, 
November 15, 1892, to show the sort of 
specimen plants of chrysanthemums 
Americans grow. It 1s well shown too, 
and we are proud of the picture and 
proud of the plant, 


OUR ILLUSTRATIONS.—One of our most 
critical subscribers writes us from Illinois: 
“Your last issue—December 15—is_ splen- 
did. Thefrontispiece—Winter Protection 
—while homely, 1s one of the most valua- 
ble illustrations you have vet produced. 
Your readers will remember the lessons 
taught by it longerand more vividly than 
a whole book on the subject. They can’t 
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forget it. You can remember better 
things you have seen than things you 
have heard. That is the kindergarten 
style I always advocate.’’ And _ the 
beauty of the matter is, that our illustra- 
tions are not only suggestive and in- 
structive, but they are the absolute fact, 
the plain, practical truth as we practice 
it at Dosoris, and which any one of you 
visiting here can see in actual use. 


RUSSELIA JUNCEA will be one of the 
novelties in plants this year. It is an ex- 
ceedingly floriferous, airy little plant from 
Mexico, with long, slender, rush-like 
stems, arching or drooping, and its many 
slender branches are also drooping, and 
studded all over with pretty scarlet, tubu- 
lar flowers about an inch long. It is 
alwaysin bloom. We have known and 
grown this plant for thirty years, and 
although it 1s not an uncommon plant 
at all in greenhouses, it has never been 
made popular as an amateur’s plant. Its 
principal use is for baskets or brackets in 
the window or greenhouse, or for plant- 
ing in vases out of doors. It is easily 
propagated from cuttings, in fact every 
branchlet or tip that reaches and restson 
the ground roots there, and can then be 
cut off and made a separate plant of. 


IMPROVEMENT IN JAPAN CHRYSANTHE- 
mMuUMS.—According to the Journal of Hor- 
ticulture only five out of the first twenty- 
four varieties of six years ago are now 
considered worthy of a place in the lead- 
ing twenty-four in England. The follow- 
ing, ranking in the order named are now 
the leading two dozen:—Edwin Moly- 
neux, Avalanche, Etoilede Lyon, Viviand- 
Morel, Sunflower, Gloire de Rocher, W. 
H. Lincoln, Stanstead White, Monsieur 
Bernard, Val d’Andorre, Jeanne Déleaux, 
Mrs. Falconer Jameson, Madame Baco, 
Madame John Laing, Sarah Owen, Flor- 
ence Davis, Louis Boehmer, Mr. A. H. 
Neve, Mr. Ralph Brocklebank, Condor, 
Puritan, Madame C. Audiguier, Boule 
d’Or, W. W. Coles, Meg Merrilies, Glorio- 
sum, Carew Underhill, Comparing this 
list with that of the leading sorts found 
at our exhibitions this season, no onecan 
accuse us of imitating our transatlantic 
friends; we can do better than that. 


ACIDANTHERA BICOLOR is an elegant 
gladiolus-like bulbous plant from Abys- 
sinia; it is easy to grow and free bloom- 
ing, and its flowers are sweetly scented. 
The blossoms are large, somewhat droop- 
ing, creamy vellow with chocolate brown 
blotches, and they are borne on loose 
spikes two to three feet high. Between 
ten and fifteen years ago we used to grow 
this plant at Cambridge, and distributed 
quite a number of bulbs of it, for it mul- 
tiplies exceedingly by meansof little bulb- 
lets. We have repeatedly urged some of 
our commercial bulb growers to handle 
it, but so far, it has had very little horti- 
cultural recognition. A correspondent of 
the Gardeners’ Chronicle, however, tells 
us “This species is a favorite garden 
plant in New York, where it is grown in 
tubs out of doors in summer.”’ On the 
contrary, the plant is almost unknown 
in cultivation in New York, but a few 
persons,—and they are only a few, grow 
it in fine form near Boston. 


A NEw CasBaGE.—Early Summer, and 
Succession are two of the finest cabbages 
grown. We called to see the originator 
of these varieties the other day, and he 
showed us ‘The finest cabbage I ever 
saw in mv life.’’ It is a selection of the 
Jersey Wakefield, and one plant from 
among 50,000 grown by him last year. 
After cutting off the head he took the 
root_stock and’ split it into two, down 
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through the middle, then he planted these 
out and let them grow again. Each half 
stock produced four sprouts, each of 
which produced a small solid head of 
cabbage. He then lifted them and planted 
them in small boxes, one in each box, and 
took them into a lettuce forcing green- 
house and they have now burst their 
heads and are running to seed. ‘I didn't 
make as much money out of the Early 
summer or Succession as I ought to 
have done,’’ he remarked, “but if I 
succeed in getting up a_ stock of 
this cabbage, whoever gets it will 
have to pay me a pretty big price for it.’’ 


The Vegetable Garden. 


THB VEGBTABLB GARDEN. 


In the following notes I will tell you 
what varieties of vegetables I grow here 
in northern Illinois tor market and why. 

SNAP BEaNSs.—I like the Early Mohawk 
because of its quick growth and large 
pods, in fact the pods look plump longer 
when picked than most sorts, and they 
will stand light frosts. 

Wax Beans.—I grow the Giant Yo- 
semite. It is a mammoth wax, and very 
productive, its pods being long, thick, 
round and very fleshy and of excellent 
flavor, and the plants are less liable to 
rust than are most other wax beans. 

BEETS.—Edmund’s Early and Early 
Egyptian are the onesI grow. The first 
named is a small round beet of a deep red 
color, and is fine for bunching. It isa 
favorite with the foreign people here. 
Americans prefer the Egyptian because of 
its variety of color and smooth appear- 
ance. 

CaBBAGE.—For early I grow Jersey 
Wakefield. It is of fine quality, and larger 
than most other early sorts and it makes 
solid white heads. Early Summer is a fine 
second early, but I like Faultless better, 
for it isquite as early asthe other and less 
hable to run to seed or crack o Suc- 
cession is the best summer variety I have 
ever tried, it forms a large solid flat head 
with few outer leaves, and the stump is 
quite small. It will stand longer without 
bursting than any other summer sort I 
have grown, and I have had heads of it 
weighing eighteen pounds. Fottler’s Im- 
proved Brunswick, blue strain, is what I 
use for winter. It is short stemmed and 
forms a medium sized solid head having 
few outer leaves; it also is a sure header, 
and stands drouth well, and looks green 
longer than most othersorts. But many 
gardeners hereabout use the Flat Dutch 
for winter. 

Carrots.—For bunching I grow the 
Oxheart, but we don’t use much of it. 
My main crop is of Danvers, which is 
medium long in form, and makes a finer 
appearance than long sorts, it also isa 
heavy cropper, easy to harvest, and a fine 
keeper. 

CAULIFLOWER.—I have had better suc- 
cess with Snowball than with any other 
variety. It is a true tvpe of cauliflower, 
having short stem and a beautitul large 
white, regular head, and it is a fine ship- 
per. Autumn Giant is a good winter sort 
standing frost quite a little without much 
injury, the heads, however, are coarser 
and more irregular than those of Snow- 
ball. 

CELERY.—White Plume for early, and 
Golden Heart for winter are the twosorts 
that i grow. The White Plume, on ac- 
count of its pure white long leaves and 
fine appearance is the best seller in our 
market. 
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SWEET Corn.—Cory is most grown 
here for early, and Minnesota is also 
grown a good deal. Evergreen and Late 
Mammoth are our main crops. All are of 
fine quality and productive. 


‘CUCUMBERS.—For table use I grow 
Bennett’s White Spine. It is agood sort, 
long, plump and fleshy, and it has few 
seeds, in good soilit makes fine specimens. 
For pickling I raise the Chicago Pickling. 
Its fruits are uniform in size and borne in 
clusters, and quite solid, and they are less 
liable to ripen at the stem ends than 
other kinds do when they are a little old 
by standing when picked. 


Ecc PLANTs are not grown much here 
about because they do not do as well in our 
black loam as they do in sandy soil. New 
York Improved is the only variety we 
grow. But, generally, the potatc beetles 
grow fat upon the plants and the eggs 
are rather poor. 


JAPANESE CLIMBING OUOUMBER. 


LETTUCES.—For summer I grow Han- 
son, and New York, and for frames in 
winter, Grand Rapids Forcing, and Black- 
s:eded Simpson. The Hanson makes a 
fine solid head and stands long upon the 
market without showing the effects of 
being cut. The New York is a large, 
showy, dark green lettuce, quite tender 
and of good flavor, and is just the kind 
of a big head to decorate amarket stand. 
Simpson is a little earlier in maturing 
than Grand Rapids, otherwise I like the 
last named best. The Grand Rapids 
hasn't quite as long leaves as the Simp- 
son, but it retains its natural color and 
crispness and stands up longer on the 
market stand, and it is of fine flavor. 


Musk MEtLons.—On our black land 
they are not as much grown as they are 
on lighter soils twenty miles south of us. 
Champion Market and Chicago Market 
are the sorts best adapted for our soil. 
Both are well netted and have good, rich 
fruit with thin skin, Chicago Market is 
somewhat in the lead, being larger and 
less bitter near the skin than is the other. 

WaTER ME Lons.—While they are grown 
very extensively south of us they are not 
well adapted for our land here. We grow 
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Hoosier King, however; it is a fine, large 
fruit, with a thin jacket, and is full of 
meat. 

Onrons.—Yellow Globe, Danvers and 
Large Red Globe are my favorites. The 
Danvers is a heavy cropper, and with its 
good, clear, straw colored skin gives fine 
satisfaction on the market. Ihaveraised 
538 bushels of these onions on an acre of 
ground. The Red Globe is also a heavy 
cropper and a showy onion of mild flavor, 
but 1s isn’t as good a keeper as is the 
Danvers. For sets yellow and white 
onions are mostly used, and command a 
higher price than red ones. 

Pgas.—I grow First and Best for early 
peas. It is more productive, has larger 
pods, and sells better than the otherearly 
sorts. I also use it for late fall crops as 1t 
is less liable to mildew than arethe larger 

as. Fora general crop pea Black-eyed 

arrowfat is my stand by. And if large 
pods and big peas are wanted Telephone 
is a large smooth pea and a fine variety 
to fill your bushel basket or vour plate; 
and it gives good satisfaction being sweet 
and tender even when a little old. 

PEPPERS.—Bull Nose and Ruby King 
are the favorites. The Bull Nose is the 
heavier cropper, but Ruby King has the 
larger fruit and is less apt to have black 
marks or spots upon them than is the 
other. 

PoTATOEsS.—Most everybody around 
here has his own favorite sort, so many 
varieties are grown. For myself I stick 
to Early Rose for early, and Rural New 
Yorker No. 2 for winter. The latter is a 
good yielder, and tubers are large, 
smooth, full-eyed, and thin skinned, and 
when cooked they are a fine quality. 

RaDISHES. — Improved Chartier and 
Long White Vienna are grown quite ex- 
tensively. They grow quickly and have 
a fine, bright color, and crisp and delicate 
flavor, and when pulled are less liable to 
wilt and lose their lustre than are the 
turnip sorts. 

RHUBARB.—Victoria sells besc. It 1s 
very juicy; and not stringy, and hasa 
clear and attractive appearance. 

SatsrFy.—The Sandwich Island is a 
fine, large, quick growing variety, with 
large roots and few rootlets. 1 grow quite 
a number of barrels of it for the Chicago 
market where it commands a much higher 
price than the old sort. 

SPINACH is not grown so much for mar- 
ket here as it is in private gardens. Large 
Round seeded, and Long Standing gre the 
varieties I succeed best with. 


SQuaSHES.—Mammoth White Bush, as 
a summer variety has a fine, white at- 
tractive appearance, and sells better than 
the yellow flat or crook neck sorts. Hub- 
bard is our winter variety. 


. TomaToEes.—Volunteer and Matchless 


are my favorites. We also find that varie- 


- ties with solid fruit, thick skin and few 


seeds, stand the drouth well. 
TuRNips.—For early, Early Purple 

Milan, and for main and late turnips, 

Sweet German. W. H. I 


THB JAPANBSB CLIMBING CUCUMBER. 


To THE EpDIToR OF GARDENING—Sir: 
I wish to tell you of the Japanese climb- 
ing cucumber, seeds of which I received 
last spring as a novelty. They were 
planted early in May, and grew splen- 
didly. As soon as I discovered they really 
wanted to climb, as was claimed for 
them, I put up some reed canes nine feet 
high, in tent fashion, and first tying the 
tendrils to the poles they soon climbed up 
themselves, fina!ly reaching the full height 
of the poles, and drooping cver some- 
what... The vines.,are much stronger than 
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those of the old cucumber. Leaves are 
large, of a dark green, and strongly 
veined. As these cucumbers grow in this 
climbing fashion, they can be planted 
much closer than the creeping kinds. Early 
in summer, when yet quite small the vines 
began to bear, and each one had from 
twenty-five to thirty good sized cucumbers 
during the summer. They were about 
ten to twelve inches long, of a light green 
and had warts without spines. ds 
were small and few, and my wife saysshe 
did not find one among these cucumbers 
having a bitter taste. Their position 
keeps them from the moisture of the 
ground, and from being eaten by insects, 
while it is claimed that they never mildew. 
These cucumbers make splendid salad, 
and are excellent for pickling; their habit 
makes them quite an ornament for the 
garden, and to judge from my experiment 
this cucumber will make an excellent 
market product. Of the ten seeds I re- 
ceived but one failed. I enclose a picture 
of this cucumber from a German garden- 
ing magazine, which gives a pretty true 
view of this novelty. 


St. Louis. L. BLANKEMEIER. 


I raised and exhibited some splendid 
specimens of the Japanese climbing cucum- 
ber this year and as they were never 
shown here before I got a special prize 
forthem. It is a superb vegetable of its 
kind. The vines run up on poles, and can 
not be kept down low. Our last sum- 
mer’s hurricanes laid most of them down, 
but they sought afterwards support of 
their own, running high up into trees and 
other trellises. I should think it must be 
a good acquisition for the green house. 
Plenty of sun and moist rich ground is 
necessary for its culture. I also succeeded 
in having several of the cucumbers ripen 
enough seed for next season. 

Conn. W. SELIGER. 


MARKET GARDENING UNDER GLAss.— 
A practical demonstration of its possibili- 
ties according to The Geneva Saturday 
Review, is now in operation at the N. Y. 
Agricultural Experiment Station at Ge- 
neva. Two greenhouses each 20x40 feet, 
and a third 20x60 feet are devoted to it. 
Tomatoes, mushrooms, cucumbers,straw- 
berries, snap beans, lettuces, radishes, 
and cress are to be grown in quantity for 

-sale. The tomatoes, mostly Lorillard, 
are grown two feet apart, in a tempera- 
ture of 50° at night and 60° by day. An 
average price of sixty-five cents a pound 
is mentioned for them. Mushrooms wiil 
be grown in the spaces under the tomato 
benches. ‘‘Mushrooms in winter will last 
ten days, shipped in tight boxes, and the 


price in New York varies from $1 to $1.25: 


a pound.” “Ten days in a tight box.” 
Never. And the price expected is ficti- 
tious. In the way of cucumbers, Tele- 
graph is the variety grown. The cucum- 
bers grow from fifteen to twenty-four 
inches long, and average fifty cents a 
pound. Of strawberries 1000 plants in 
twenty varieties will be grown in pots. 
Each plant is expected to bear twelve 
berries and ten to twelve plants will vield 
aquart. During the weck before Christ- 
mas $5 a quart has been paid for berries 
but $1 is a a fair average for the winter 
Season. String beans are grown in pots 
set among the other crops, $12 worth of 
beans have been got from one hundred 
pots, and five sowings a season are made. 
As lettuces can be had easily and cheaply 
in a cool greenhouse, 500 heads in pots 
are to be grown. Growing lettuces for 
market in pots! From a bed four feet 
wide and fourteen feet long two hundred 


dozen bunches of radishes of six roots 
each have been obtained. They sell for 
seventy-five cents a dozen bunches. Gar- 
den eress is grown under the benches. It 
sells at the same price as radishes and 
will grow more bunches to the same space. 


To our readers we would counsel 
against building castlesin the air. Don't 
fill up your heads with visions of big 
profits and speedy fortunes, for you can’t 
get it in market gardening. Gardeners 
who have from ten to twenty times more 
glass than is at the Geneva station, and 
who understand the business thoroughly, 
have to work hard and think hard, and 
study economy, and sell to the best ad- 
vantage, to make little more than a fair 
living at the business. 


Tomato PLants.—I plant my seed 
very early in a hotbed and start my 
plants in tin cans; they grow nicely, and 
become very tall and large, but never 
seem to bloom. I sometimessee the buds 
start very feebly, but they do not bloom 
there because I watch those buds after I 
set them in the ground. Now those 
plants grow well and bear splendidly 
during the summer, but tbey are no ear- 
lier than others put out later. Can you 
tell me why that is. They seem to have 
to make the buds and blooms entirely 
after I put them out. N. H. L. 

Lynchburg, Va. 


Your plants appear to have been grown 
too close and forced too much, making 
them so weak as to take a long time to 
recuperate after being set out, the buds 
blasting by not having vitality enoughin 
the plant to perfect them. Givethe plants 
plenty room in their early life and pinch 
them back a little after they are three or 
four inches high and give plenty air and 
light in the frame in spring to make ard 
growth. For early fruit plant in light 
thin soil, so as not to stimulatetoo much 
growth, this will give the best results. 
For the main crop and later give plenty 
manure and if a heavy growth is made a 
few branches of brush under the vines to 
hold them off the ground will do them 
good. N. HALLOCK. 


KEEPING CELERY IN SawpvusT.—Please 
tell me if clean dry sawdust would not be 
good to pack celery in for winter keeping. 
Heretofore I have had it put in a box 
standing on earth, but if moist at all, the 
heart invariably decays, and most of my 
crop is lost. H. S. T. 

Ulster Co., N. Y. 


Yes, very good. Havesome moist earth 
in bottom of box to stand the roots on; 
lat off the decaying outer leaves, then 
gather the celery heads snug together lay- 
ing them into the box evenly and fill up 
between them with the dry sawdust. At 
the same time the sawdust isn’t neces- 
sary. Have the celery quite dry, strip off 
all decaying parts, gather the head 
together tying it loosely with a soft 
string, then store it in a box witha few 
ventilating holes cut or bored on both 
sides and about six inches above the 
bottom, then set the box 1n a cool dry 
place, keeping it dry. 


Mushrooms. 


MUSHROOMS IN A HENNERY CELLAR, 


I want to tell you about my experience 
n mushrooms. I havea very nice cellar 
which I had built under my hennerwin 


the shape of an L, which gave me about 
thirty running feet on each side of the 
straight line, in which I have placed two 
rows of benches, three deep on each side 
ofthe cellar. I had a young man who 
professed to understand the spawning of 
mushroom beds, and he prepared and put 
manure in two of the benches about three 
or four week apart. After the spawn 
commenced running he covered them with 
soil about inch and half deep, and I was 
under the impression that we were mak- 
ing fair headway; but unfortunately, not- 
withstanding my greatest care, both rats 
and mice worked their way through the 
stone wall andI fear have devoured my 
beds, or if not entirely so, to a very great 
extent. I did not put in a Hitchings 
heater, as I intended if successful to ex- 
tend my cellar next summer, and then 
could tell exactly the size of heater I would 
require to heat my cellar and hennery; 
but I have a stove which I had con- 
structed that keeps up the temperature 


.to about 55° or 60°, and have in the cen- 


ter of the ceiling a ventilating pipe twelve 
inches in diameter, which extends out of 
the roof of my hennery. I find the air 
perfectly dry and pure in my cellar, and 
can keep the heat at the temperature 
named above and allow the ventilator 
oper all the time. My beds have been in 
about six weeks, and while I see some in- 
dication of mushrooms I think they 
should be further advanced. 


My man left me a week ago, and Ihave 
substituted a young man from Philadel- 
phia who has no practical knowledge of 
the cultivation of mushrooms. My home 
is situated about five miles from the cen- 
ter of the city, and I have about one and 
a half acres of ground, and would like to 
secure a young single man who under- 
stands the cultivation of mushrooms, as 
well as that of vegetables in hot beds; 
one that would make himself a useful all- 
round man on my place. My business in 
the city takes all my own time in the 
day. We are very close to both steam 
and electric railroads and during the win- 
ter I keep no horse norcow. I have no 
hothouse, and only require a man to at- 
tend to mushroom cellar and hotbed; the 
latte: I propose to use in the cultivation 
of vegetables in winter, and also desire 
to make a specialty of the cultivation of 
violets. Understand this is not intended 
as strictly a pastime or for my own con- 
sumption, but as a matter of profit. Do 
you know of a young man in your local- 
ity who would like to have a pleasant, 
comfortable home with board and _ fair. 
wages and steady employment, I do not. 
desire a high priced florist, but a steady 
man with the knowledge above men- 
tioned. W. G. W. 

Marvland. 


Mushrooms in winter, and hens and 
eggs in spring and summer are now days 
quite a common combination, and a 
rational one, for mushrooms are in their 
prime between November and April just 
at the time when there isn’t much money 
in poultry. About a man: Trv to get a 
young man of your own neighborhood, 
one who has been accustomed to farm or 
other outdoor work, and 1s intelligent, 
active and of good character; if he knows 
absolutely nothing about mushrooms so 
much the better for you, you can teach 
him. And when he finds success permeat- 
ing his work and he the author of the 
success, let him have the credit for it and 
encourage him, and you are likely to 
have a.good man that will stay withyou 
and {become interested in and increase 
your business. 
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AGGUMULATING MANURB POR MUSHROOMS. 


I have a tight shed facing south east, 
closed, except in front, and it gets thesun 
most ofthe day. I use it to prepare my 
mushroom mantre in. I want to accum- 
mulate ten or twelve loads of manure for 
later beds; would it be nght to get two 
to three loads of fresh manure a week 
from the stables about here, and spread 
it out on the floor of the shed enough to 
keep it from heating till the quantity 
needed should be had? Do you think, ex- 
posed to the sun and air in this wav it 
would lose much of its strength, or would 
it be better to pile it up high? Ifit gets a 
little frozen wuuld that hurt it for my 
use? J.P. H. 

New York. 


Go ahead and get in the manure as you 
propose; you have a capital place to keep 
it in, and keeping it as you say will not 
hurt it materially. If you throw it up 
into a high pile it will surely heat, and 
probably burn, far better spread it out 
just enough to keep it gently warm, no 
more. All the exposure to sun and air at 
this time of the year, providing it is kept 
dry from snow and rain, and there isn’t 
a draught through the shed, won’t hurt 
it. As this is just the time of year when 
people feed a good deal of carrots to their 
horses, don’t get any manure trom the 
staples where carrots are being fed, be- 
cause such manure is not as good for 
mushrooms as is manure from stables 
where hay aud grain only are fed to the 
horses. 


Wi_p MusHrooms.—In most countries 
it 1s customary for people to rise early in 
the morning, in the mushroom season, to 
gather the wild mushrooms in the fields, 
no matter to whom the fields belong. 
The members of the Taunton Farmers’ 
Club of England, however, appreciating 
the value of mushrooms as a paying 
crop, have passed a resolution condemn- 
ing this practice, and have resolved to 
stop it, and prosecute all trespassers 
found in their delds picking mushrooms. 


Insects. 


TOBAGGO AS AN INSBGTIGIDE. 


We have experimented in using tobacco 
to keep down greenfly in four different 
ways, by fumigating (that is burning the 
tobacco stems), by placing the stems in 
large quantities under the benches, by 
sprinkling tobacco dust over and among 
the plants, and by using the tobacco ex- 
tract made in Louisville. We have been 
a by either method to keep down the 

¥. 

“Our method of fumigating is to place 
three piles of tobacco stems 1n the middle 
alley of each house. We use about two- 
thirds of a bushel baskct full of stems to 
each pile, placing a pile about twenty- 
five feet from either end of the house, and 
the third pile about the center of the 
house. We dampen these tobacco stems 
so that they will gradually burn away 
without flame. This produces the great- 
est amount of smoke, and is not liable to 
endanger the young buds, which would 
not be the case were the stems allowed 
to flame. A small handful of shavings is 
placed under each pile and ignited, and 
while the house is being smoked, a man 
watches the pile to see that it does not 
flame up. Our entire range of five green- 
houses 1s connected, so that we commence 
at the north house and go through each 
house; fumigating as we go, until we have 
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burned tbree piles of stems in each of the 
houses, and when the last house is finished 
the entire range is quite full of tobacco 
smoke. This is done at about seven or 
eight o’clock in the evening, and the 
houses remain closed until the next morn- 


ing. The objection to fumigatingis, that. 


it produces a very disagreeable odor in 
the houses, and practically destroys the 
value of all of the flowers cut for the next 
three days so far as fragrance is concerned. 
Where the stems are used the best 
method (while it may be a little more 
expensive) is to place a considerable 
quantity of the stems under the benches 
in the driest portion of the houses. We 
use at the rate of about 500 pounds of 
stems to a house 20x156 feet. These 
stems should be renewed every five or six 
weeks, as they lose their strength in that 
time. If this amount of perfectly fresh 
strong stems are used every five weeks to 
the above amount of glass, I do not think 
you will ever have a trace of greenfly. 


Tobacco dust we sprinkle over and 
about the plants, and often put it on 
quite thickly upon the soil. This is very 
pungent while it lasts, and the effects re- 
main from three to four days, but if you 
water in the meantime, the water destroys 
the pungent effect of the tobacco upon the 
atmosphere; however, when you water, 
the tobacco dust acts as a fertilizer and 
benefits the soil, and I am inclined to 
think that the extract which 1s leached 
from the tobacco dust into the soil, has a 
tendency to keep down worms and any 
noxious insects that may be in the soil. 
The objection to tobacco dust is that 
when you apply it to the plants, you are 
apt to get more or less of it on to the 
open flower or buds just opening. You 
are also apt to get it in around the neck 
of the plant and to get the foliage in close 
growing plants pretty well lumbered up 
with it, and you will find it very difficult 
to dislodge, and I do not think that foul- 
ing the plants in this manner is at all 
beneficial. 

One of the nicest ways which we have 
applied tobacco is by vaporizing with the 
tobacco extract, made by the Louisville 
Spirit Cured Tobacco Co. I have ex- 
perimented in boiling this extract over 
an oil stove, also in painting the pipes 
with the same, and afterwards syringing 
it off with a fine spray; also by blowing 
the extract atomized with steam through- 
out a series of pipes which are laid in the 
greenhouses. I conside: the last method 
the most effective. You will find our 
method of doing this well described in 
Mr. M. A. Hunt’s book, entitled ‘How 
to grow Cut Flowers.”” We have a gal- 
vanized hot water tank the same as de- 
scribed by Mr. Hunt, into which we pour 
a quantity of the extract diluted about 
half and half with water. A steam pipe 
runs into the top of this tank, which pipe 
is connected directly with our boiler, the 
pipe running close to the bottom of the 
tank. Another pipe istaken from thetop 
of the tank, and runs through the houses 
as described by Mr, Hunt. The piperuns 
down the side of the center bench, having 
a sharp fall towards the end of the houses 
away from the boiler. We have three 
valves, one 25 feet from each end of the 
house, and the third valve in the center 
of the house. Thesteam is turned through 
the pipe and rushes through the tobacco 
extract which is in the bottom of the 
tank, vaporizing it, and carrying it out 
through the lines, and it 1s distributed by 
means of the valves throughout the 
houses. By this means we are able to fill 
the entire range with a cloud of tobacco 
extract vaporized with steam, and this is 
so strong that it is not comfortable for 
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anybody to go into the houses while the 
vapor is on. This vapor precipitates 
throughout the houses, covering the 
foliage of the plants with the sediment of 
the tobacco extract, and it proves very 
a in preventing the spread of green 

y: 

The method, (which I thinkis the best), 
is to fumigate thoroughly three or four 
times ently in the fall, until you have 
destroyed all of the aphis that may have 
appeared on the plants outside, or have 
rendered them so weak that they do not 
multioly readily. We then place about 
500 pounds of tobacco stems under the 
benches in each house and thereafter use 
the vaporizing machine about once in 
two to four weeks. If any es appear 
we use the vaporizer often. am much 
inclined to give preference to the system 
of putting stems under the benches and 
to vaporizing with the extract, as I deem 
that the results in preventing aphis are 
much more certain, and there is infinitely 
less fear of endangering the plants or 
ruining the flowers by imparting an un- 
pleasant odor. C. W. Warp. 


Leading Florists 
USE FOSTITE 


As a perfect remedy . 
For Mildew on Roses, Grapes, Fruits, 
Flowers and Ornamental Plants. 


Keport of Judges at World’s Fair, Chicago: 


FOSTITE HAS BEEN TESTED ON THE WOODED 
ISLAND AND PROVEN EFFECTUAL IN KILLING 
MILDEW ON ROSES, (It was applied by Joosten’s 
Magazine Bellows). 


SZ” BOTH RECEIVED THE HIGHEST AWARD. 


Joosten’s Magazine Bellows, Price #3.50. 
25 lbs. Fostite, #2.00. Sent on recelpt of price. 
Best forwarded by Express. Book on Fostite free. 


Avpress C. H. JOOSTEN, 
3 Coenties Slip, NEW YORK. 
RAISING 
Pine-Apples 


pays not less than 
$300 per Acre, per year. 


1 will prove this to any one who will 
write me for information. 1 will also 
send list of beautiful improved prop- 


erties on the Indian River—a perfect 
climate. ... . 


JOHN ASPINWALL, Pres. State Bank, 
Eau Gallie, Florida. 


TRE ——~ 


Fruit and Ornamental, 


Small Fruits. Grapes. Shrubs. Roses, Bulbs and 
Hardy Plants. 1t)-page General Catalogue free. 


ELLWANGER & BARRY, “Nursertes.” 


Estab. over Halfa Century, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


P. SEBIRE & SONS, Nurserymen, 


USSY, Calvados, FRANCE. 

A general assortment of Fruit Tree Stocks, such 
as Apple. Pear, Myrobolan Plum, Mahaleb and Maz- 
zard Cherry, Angers Quince, Small Evergreens, For- 
est Trees. Ornamental Shrubs, Roses, etc. The 
largest stock in the country. Prices very low. 
Packing secured. Catalogue free. Send for 
quotations before placing your order elsewhere. 
Agents tor U. S. America and Canada. 

Cc. é. ABEL & CO., P. O. Box 920, New York. 


a a ED 
d for the best new early GRAPE, 
Hea quarters Goldstine’s Early. Ten days 
earller than Moores Early. Bunches targer, berry 
large and black: ripens uniformly, and Is therefore 
a fine market ial Very hardy; bears young. 
Send &1U0'for one vine; &.uU for ten vines. 
L.' T. SANDERS, Orchard Home Nurveries, 
. « . « “PLAIN DEALING, LA. 
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RASPBERRY AND BLAGKBERRY BUSHES. 


As soon as the leaves begin to anon off 
of our raspberry, blackberry and black 
cap plants, we cut out all of the old fruit- 
ing canes, also all of the young Scragey 
growth of this year, which wouldn’t be 
worth keeping over for fruiting next sum- 
mer, leaving four to eight—according to 
kind—of the strongest canes for next sum- 
mer’s fruiting. Before hard frost comes we 
carefully bend down thecanes, all leaning 
one way, to the ground and cover them 
with earth, forest tree leaves or hay. 

I prefer planting in spring, and in pre- 

paring the ground forthe new plantation 
ave it spaded or plowed quite deep. 

For small gardens I would set raspberry 
lants 4x4 feet apart, and black berries 
our feet asunder in six feet apart rows, 

in field culture I would set them half as 
far apart. Cuthbert is our best red rasp- 
berry, Caroline and Golden Queen are 
good yellows, and Gregg and Souhegan 
are fine black raspberries. The Wilson, 
Taylor and Snyder blackberries do well 


with me. GEORGE McCWILLIAM. 
Massachusetts. 
VARIEGATED Harpy Yuccas.—The 


variegated form of the common Y. fila- 
mentosa is as hardy here as the green one, 
and what a fine white and green varie- 
gation it is, and perfectly permanent; 
indeed our plants now, out in the frost 
and snow, are as beautiful as the drace- 
nas in thegreenhouse. Of Y.gloriosa too 
there is a handsome variegated form, but 
it isn’t hardy as far north as New York. 


HARD 
TIMES 


affect the seed business as much as any 
other. We haveimported this year enor- 
mous quantities of the choicest 


Winter and Spring Flowering 


@ Bulbs 


to meet our usual demand. A large surplus 
must be disposed of at a sacrifice. 


READ OUR BARGAIN OFFERS! 


Roman Hyacinths, bloom by Xmas, 3 for 10¢ 
Bermuda Lilles, for Easter, 3 for 45c by mail, 50c 
Candidum Lilies, hardy, white, 3 forigc ‘' 18c 
Daffodils, double yellow, 12 for agc ‘* 30c 
Tulips, gorgeous mixture, iz forage ‘' 3c 
Hyacinths, all colors, 12 for soc ‘‘ 60c 
Preesias, sure to bloom, 12 for 30c ‘* 80c 
Paper White Narcissus, 


3for 6c ‘* 10c 
SPECIA 


The above entire list of 60 
* desirable Bulbs for only 


$1.98 at our store or $2.20 delivered; also com- 
plete and handsomely illustrated catalogue. 


VAUGHAN’S SEED STORE, 


NEW YORK: 
26 Barclay Street. 


CHICAGO: 
88 State Street. 


™y DREER’S 
GARDEN SEEDS 


Plants Bulbs and Requisites 


They are the Best at the 
Lowest Prices. Catalogue 
full of garden topics mailed 
free. 


Henry A. Dreer, 
714 Chestnut St. Phila. 


Over 1,000 varieties of 
Cacti. Also 500 sorts of rare 
bulbs that cannot be had 
elsewhere. Send for illus- 


trated catalogues. 10 cacti 
BI ILBS $1: 100 bulbs $1. Book on 
cacti. 116 pages, 180 cuts, 10c. 


A. BLANC & CO., Philadelphia. 


F. H. HORSFORD, Charlotte, Vt. 
SEEDS! Special 40 Days Offers. oS 


etc 
Cleveland Nursery Co., Rio Vista, Va. 


Keene, N. H. It will astonish and piease. Free. 


°° * GARDENING. 


You should also know that they are the BEST SEEDS that grow. You 
can learn all about the choicest Vegetables and most beautiful Flowers in 


Burpee’s Farm Annual for 1894. 
————- The Leading American Seed Catalogue. 


A handsome book of 172 pages, with hundreds of illustrations from photographs, 
and beautiful colored platcs painted from nature. Many new features for 1894. 
Noteworthy Novelties not to be had elsewhere. Original, interesting and instruct- 
ive, it should be read by everyone who has a garden. Mailed free to all who plant 
seeds; to others, on receipt of ten cents, which is less than actual cost per copy. 


‘¢ SELECTION IN SEED GROWING,”’ 
A Unique New Book for 1894. 


Specially devoted to the essays read at the World’s Horticultural Congress, 
Chicago. It gives much original ard valuable information by such well-known 
Horticulturists as M. De Vilmorin, Bjergaard, Allen, Morse, Burpee 
Prof. Bailey and Prof. Trelease. It also tells how seeds are grown and tested 
at Fordhook Farm, with illustrations Eom phalee pe A book of 112 pages 
for Ten Cents, which amount can be deducted from the first one dollar sent 
us for seeds this season. Enclose a dime (or five 2-cent stamps) and state also 
whether you want Burpee’s Farm Annual, Free. Please mention this paper. 


W. Atlee Burpee & Co., Seed Growers, 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


HOW TO GROW CUT FLOWERS. 


A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON 


THE CULTIVATION OF THE ROSE, 


And Other Flowering Plants for Cut Flowers, sent to any address 
upon receipt of $2.00. M. A. HUNT, Terre Haute, Ind. 


ay FREE TO ALL it 

When You Bu | CVMay FREE TO ALL :/ 
y t} Our New Illustrated 

tj Catalogue of PLANTS, [ 

Hardy Plants bs p ome aes eae 

y re ak fj SHRUBS, ORNAMENTAL [ 

: fj TREES, SMALL FRUITS, [ 

Get them from a Hardy Climate, from a rich fj GRAPE VINES, SEEDS, [ 

soil where they have room to grow. Plants t} ete., will be mailed} 

from a crowded Nursery are too much like the ti) ) FREE toall applicants. if 

children of a crowdedtenement. What better | 100 pages. Most com- 4 


warrant for hardiness in a plant, shrubor tree 
could be desired than that it was grown in 
Vermont? The very climatic conditions that 


fj plete Plant Catalogue [ 
fj published. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 20 Roser [ 

: 1 ; {} HousEs, 45 GREENHOUSES; 30 acres NURSERIES. [) 
clothe her hills with forests, and fields with $ t 


Mm 2 j 
verdure, that bid defiance to the fiercest win- t} Address R 


try blasts, are the conditions needed to pro- tj NANZ & NEUNER, Lovisviite, Ky. } 


duce a hardy stock. My catalogue contains 


such a selection as suits every climate where 

hardiness is desired. Write for it. 
We have an immense stock 
of the best varieties ot 


I makea specialty of growing the Choicest Flower 


neces: e f oS ae = try there slnat batalon: with Hardy Plants & Shrubs. 

ane wi Renda Vo ¥ see "AL f. 

5 sample pkts. Cholcest Seeds worth 50c.: Svarieties | A BOOK for 3 cts., 
large-tiowered German Pansies, best In the world; 30 describing all the plants now 
vars. Eckford'sSweet Peas; Giant Brazilian ee growing at the 
Glory. most magnificent of all vines; 00 vars. choicest . TE NURSERY 
Double Asters; elegant spotted and striped Dwarf png ea ‘ U wil mail 
Petunias: also checks good for 50c. worth of seeds or or cts. we W! ike 
from catalog. For 20c. wewillsend ull the above, you one Sarracenia x 
also 38 vars. Improved Double Fringed Poppies, cut), four German Aris 
Dwarf Sweet Alyssum, and seeds of the Gorgeous and the book, (Worth 50c.) 
Red. White and Blue African Water Lilies. Catalog N. J. 
tells all about the culture In tubs and ponds of these Bassett & Son, Hammonton, J 
and 45 other vars. I offer. ' 

’ : “oc " a hy , > a rofthe 

GOUDELL'S FLOWER FARM, 3s f C or | ASouven 

Pansy Park, Dwight P.0O., Mass. = A: ‘ olumbus Evergreen! woria s Fair. 
- Yes, we are actually giving $3 memo = the pack conaens von 
OUR BIG 6 away Free one of the best = 3 aad _— o 7 af me ae ots ond 
Strawberries ever intro- oa~ million trees a. 

’ ies e Tver ornamentation. Hardiest vari 
Strawberries duced. ik beg hay wants E- Good Local Agents Wanted. 

‘ eer Et them. Our Rio is the best - —_— 
given away Free. Karly, the best shipper ae D. HILL, Evergreen Specialist, 
* y: ___ Introduced. 2 DUNDEE, ILLINOIS: 

Rural New Yorker says: “Itisthe best early.’’ M. 

A. Thayer, Pres. Wis. Hort. Soclety. says the more he BEAUTIFUL, RARE CACTI. E. Cylindraceous 

sees Of Rio the better he likes it. 100 other varieties twisting pink and blood spines, 3 to 6 In. long: large 

Prices way down. HKaspberries, Blackberries, Grapes, spec's $1 to & mailed. EK. C. Engelmanni, white and 


brown spines, large firs.; ex. large We. to$l. 200 vars 
CHEAP NOW. Catalog free. Sample l5c.; 15 for #l. 
Curt K. Plumb, “Cactus Crank,” Milton, Wis. 


Choice only, address ELLIS BROS, 


READER Jtevi’ RARE FLOWERS | SEEDS secre cette caer oo 


and Catalogue for 20 Cents. 
C..P. HI RSCHY, Berne, Ind. 
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2 TOURS GREAT SPECIALTY ~s® © 
THE PICTURE SHOWS THE EXTENT ~ 


PEAT DISPLAY AT THE 


WOR DS FAI BUT GIVES NO 
IDEA: OF 
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ONE MILLION * « «x 


Trees, shrubs, decorative herbaceous 
plants, etc. for landscape gardeners, 
parks, cemeteries and private gardens. 
Catalogues Free. PricesLow. .. . 
B. M. WATSON, 


Old Colony Nurseries, PLYMOUTH, MASS. 


ORNASIENTAL TREES 
and SHRUBS .. . 


IN GREAT VARIETY. 
Specimen Plants for Lawns and Cem- 
eteries. Send for Catalogue. 


SAMUEL C. MOON, 
Morrisville, Bucks Co., Pa. 


Hardy Trees, Shrubs, 


Evergreens, anNp 


HARDY HERBACEOUS FLOWERS 


The finest general assortment of Hardy Orna- 
mental Plants in America. Four Catalogues 
pages, illustrated) free on application. 
d your list of needs for rates. 
THE READING NURSERY, 


Jacos W. MANNING, Prop. READING, MASS. 


Gardeners and 
Fruit Growers. _..——_[[! 


I can furnish alos ee, wanted in the 
line of FRUIT P VERUREENS, 
Etc., at lowest a My Tree Annual 
Catalogue tells all about it. 


C. E. WHITTEN, Nurseryman, 
Mention Gardening. BRIDGMAN, MICH. 
BERLIN NURSERIES, 


Wholesale and 


Retail, 
Reperages, Sirem betty rry Plants, J Budded Peach 
Apnic 'Trese. Send for ta, June Br . 6s 
J.G. HARRISON & SONS, Berlin, Worcester Co., Md. 


; aT rs 
5 Ste —. 4 
ME es ee SSOCIATIO 


As you may be in want of flowers for gifts ata 
distance from your home for weddings, receptions, 
birthdays, the sick room, or as an expression of 
feelings at times when pen and ink alone will 
hardly suffice, it will be well for you to know that we 
are well cae ee to help you out. Wecan deliver 
flowers ouin any of the principal cities of 
the U. S. oe pe, on a few hours’ notice. Tele 
graph us, giving name and address of the friend 
you wish to receive flowers, also inscription you 
wish written on card, and we will have them de- 
a the igs a receipt will be taken and 

eye by mail. We can follow your 
ah oulie veling and have flowers handed 
them in every hotel they stop at. Distance or 
time need hardly be considered. Make your 


wants known to us and see how well we can gratify them. 


C. B. WHITNALL & CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 


BLOOMINGTON Peck ie esggg Pasir necting ee 


Trees Plants 


of fruit and OF acide h gg aed 
Vines, Small | Fruits, Hed vinnie’ 
Krai” ic’ and Fe Sep dlines, Priced 


logue mailed 


PHOENIX NURSERY COMPANY, 
(Suc. to Sidney Tuttle & Co.) Bloomington, Il. 


Tricker’s Water Lilies 


Gained Highest Honors at the World’s 
Columbian Exposition, Chicago, 1893. 


Thousands of dormant Tubers and Roots now 
ready for distribution by mail. Seeds of Red, 
White and Blue Water Lillies. Nelumblum speclo- 
sum, N. roseum (new), N. luteum. 81x pkts. $1.00 
cash. Descriptive, illustrated catalogue free. 


WI. TRICKER,. POO icy: 


WATER LILIES, 2£ Cores. 


Palms, Ferns, Orchids, Etc. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 
BENJ GREY, Malden, Mass. .. . 


Choice Seeds for the Greenhouse 


and Flower Garden 


meee alty. Nocheap strains to catch the eye on 
paver ut those that please the eye when in flower. 

r 1894 pow catalogue is in nters hands and 
will soon be ready. containing many other items of 
interest to the F omguaganead gata and Bare besides seeds. 
Apply in time for a copy, ma free. 


Address Rélker’s Horticultural Depot, 
138 West 24th Street, New York. 


Cover your Frames with our 
EXCELSIOR BRAND of 


STRAW MATS, 


Extra heavy, best Rye Straw, Tarred 
Twine, 60 cts. each; $6.00 per dozen. 
New England Mat Co., Branford, Ct. 


When writing mention Gardening. 


WANTED. 


Situation with florist | or nuiseryean: 
Some experience. Good references. 
Age 27. Address 


PERCY COVINGTON, Appleton, Id. 


£26 = 


HOME. 


GARDENING. 


In the home a Conover Pianois a pre- 


cious possession and aconstant joy. 


STUDIO. 


the most satisfactory for 


Durability. a ee ee ee ee ee ee 


CONCERT. 


Tone, Touch, 


The. Conover 


Teachers find the Conover Pianos 


and 


Pianos meet all 


the requirements of the most Exacting Con- 


cert ArtistS. + + © + «© «© «© «4 


CHICAGO COTTAGE ORGAN COMPANY, 


Sole Factors. 


The Largest Dealers in Pianos and Organs in the World. 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL WAREROOMS: | 


215 Wabash Avenue, 


(SECOND FLOOR) 


CHICAGO. 


LORD & BURNHAM CO., 
Horticultural Architects ¢® Builders, 


STEAM AND HOT WATER HEATING ob lela 
- « Plans and estimates farnished on application. . ee e 
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“Front view of na aaiioon our — atthe W orld’ 7 
4a~ SEND FOUR CENTS POSTAGE FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


LORD & BURNHAM CO, 
Irvington-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


CARDEN 
FEDS FLOWER 
and FIELD. 


Seed Potatoes, Fruit Tre 
Plapts and Vines of the best Old 
and New Varieties. Send now for 


OUR NEW CATALOCUE 
Plain, neat, sensible, truthful ,with 
honest prices. Freetoall. All will 
pega A bic New Pure White 

Earliest of all and best,Sweet 
Corn, Extra Early Ve rmont. 


FRANK FORD & SON, Ravenna, 0. 


BAY YU ial COLE’ S (1Uustrated) FREE. 
| bw GARDEN ANNUAL 


The Best, Save Mon- 
ey in buying from 


Mention GARDENING. 


furnish good Scions from nursery 


We will trees, of AKIN, the finest of all 


Illinois Winter Apples, as long as stock lasts, at 
$1.00 per 100; $8.00 per 1000. 


OLNEY NURSERY, OLNEY, ILLINOIS. 


Complete Liat 
wT EXTRAS with all orders. 


Wy NEW MELON © Earliest erews 


aS COLE’S Sced Store, Pella, lowa. 


Standard Flower Pots. 


We have erected a large six-story building, to re 
the one recently destroyed By fie, and’ now bave 
The 


Largest Plant in the hie 


or the manufacture of Flower Pots, a 
ready to or quality goods in unitmited qua quantities a and dof 


Of: Banc creer wate easter pre 
m 
Hanging Pots, Table Bar Saline 
ete, {ch we invite attenti 
Catalogues and price-lists Sirolshed' on application. 


A. H. HEWS & CO., 
North Cambridge, Mass. 


Used across the Continent, from 
Ocean to Ocean 


FOR BUGS AND BLIGHT. 


Sold bythe Seed Dealers 


For pamphiet address 
FISHKILL-ON-HUDSON, N. Y. 


1 —MORE OOoTR| E 
000,000 TREES 
Fruit and Ornamental. SHRUBS, VINES, 


ROSES, etc., In over 4 OOO Varieties. 
New and Rare. Se 
Old & Reliable. | Send for our lus, Catalogues, 
W. 8. LITTLE & CO., Rochester, N. ¥., 
or 42 Exchange Place, N. Y. City. 


We furnish the 


ENTIRE <gr WORK 


for any kind of a structure from a small 
affair of sash, to a pretentious Green- 
house or Conservatory. 


A BLUE PRINT of our **Gem’’ Port- 
able House will be mailed upon appli- 
cation. 


Lockland univer Co., 


LOCKLAND, OHIO. 
When writing mention Gardening. 


GREENHOUSE 
HEATERS, 


Wrought Iron Boilers Only. 


See me 


erage) 
: ee 


THE FLAT TOP TYPE. 


Devine Boiler Works, 
Office 189 State St., CHICAGO, U. S. A. 


Standard Flower Pots. 
$10, 00 worth in stock, which we 


wish to dispose of within the 
next sixty days (Dec. 12, 1893), 25% 
off list will be given for cash with order. 


PRICE LIST. 


2 inch, perl000, $8.2 77-inch, perl00, 8 3.50 

oe te Bl) 8 ee te 6.00 
24 °° * 4.00 9 * = 7.5 
3 ss 6.0 WwW ‘ “ 10.00 
a °° ee 76 ll ‘ 15.00 
ee ie 9.00 12 ‘ 20.00 
aS “ 8.80 14 * a 40.00 
6 _ 22.00 16 * ss 75.00 


Address HILFINGER BROS. POTTERY, 
- e Fort Edward, N. Y. 
Acgust ¥ noe & Sons, 136 & 138 W. ca St.. New York 


y. Agents for New York and vicinity. 


Whee writing mention Gardening. 
hae ous 


U Fruit Work, 128 pages, leather. 

ette cover, Mc. The most 
3D mNAUE ORY: 
mens free. Peak my 39 


URL valuable work pub- 
Faux, tull of 


y on smal) 
fruit. 
Balolicteee. D 
his wholesale BEAT the world. Address 


A. Il. PURDY. Palmvra. N. Y. Y's. 


PURDY’S RECORDER is 


A Monthly at 50c. per Year for 1894 


Tobacco Dust and Siftings | 


_* GARDENING. 
HITCHINGS & CO., 


Established 1844. 


Horticultural Architecture g Building, 


GREENHOUSE HEATING AND VENTILATING. 
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IRON- FRAME CONSTRUCTION. 


Greenhouses, Graperies, Palm Houses, etc., Erected Complete. 
Plans and Estimates of Cost furnished on application. Send four cents postage for Illustrated Catalogue. 


HITCHINGS & CO., 233 Mercer St., New York. 


When writing mention Gardening. 


H. M1. HOOKER COPIPANY, 


57 and 59 West Randolph Street, CHICAGO, 


NATURAL GAS MADE GLASS — 
FOR GREENHOUSES. 


Announcement to Florists.__..—_-. 


We desire to announce the dissolution of the firm of Sipfle. Dopffel & Co.. and to introduce to the trade 
Y s w will be under the e management of wien ponae 
condtcted as heretofore, except on a la 


werth. rger sca 
demand for our goods, 6 have accordl naly € enlarged our plant and capecity and with 
t onder on short notice. Our latest. improved 
oat out the best and most serviceable 


Write for latest prices. A A A A 


flower A seer in the market, and assuring you of 
our tatention de in further improvements we solicit a continuance of your patronage In the belief 
that we can supply just what is needed at a price and in a manner satisfactory to all. 
Send for price list and samples and we know you willgive usanorder. ....... 


SYRACUSE POTTERY CO., Office 403 N. Salina St., SYRACUSE, N. Y 


Write for a Copy of 


aS 


the ‘‘IIlustrator,”’ 
A monthly journal issued by 


the largest engraving house 
in the United States. 


J. MANZ & CO. 


183, 185, 187 Tlonroe Street, 
. . CHICAGO. 


Engraving by all Processes.___ 


CYPRESS 


SASH 


STANDARD VENTILATING MACHINERY 


P>—DM4I>Z MHCOL ZMMRO HHMDV<O 
TH>HM OZ—I>C—-4zZM< OZ> oOMW HOT 


Superior Hot Water Boilers. 


E. HIPPARD, 
When writing mention Gardening. 


Y OUNGSTOWN, OHIO. 


RECEIVED 
JOHN C. MONINGER, pol 
297 Hawthorne Ave., ee 
CHICAGO, ILL. FOUR 
| YEARS. 
Opens sash 
} a Greenhouse Heating | same height 
(¢'& ) | at far end. 
»\ , AND VENTILATING. Catalogues 
a, cet Free. 


John A. Scollay, 


74 & 76 Myrtle Av. Brooklyn, N.Y. 
‘ §@"Send for Catalogue. 


HEALTH, COMFORT, BEAUTY 
are very closely connected with 


WELL KEPT NATURAL TEETH 


PERFECT: * DENTIFRICE, 


Cleans, brightens, beautifies & saves 


A most valuable insecticide for Violets, Roses, | the Teeth Cures soft and bleed- 

Chrysanthemums. etc.: also for fumigating. In ing gums. Recommended by Den- 

10 Ib. lots, 25c.; : 25 to 100 Ibs., 2c. per Ib.; wy “4 ed Druggiste Monball er P & Co, 

a S c 0... 

200 Ibs _1%e. per lb. By the ton, $20.00, f Chicacd Carson, Pirie, Scott & Co., Jame ~s H, 

wee gion Address KINGSTON, N. Y. Walker ve ie Marde] Bros., Schles- 
: —~ , ger & yer. 
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GROUP OF HARDY RHODODENDRONS IN BLOOM. 


Import Prices for Rhododendrons and 
Hardy Azaleas. 


RHODODENDRONS. HARDY AZALEAS. 

Best Named Varieties (entirely hardy); 18 inches high, good, GHENT AZALEAS, good plants of the finest known kinds, 

bushy plants; well set with bloom buds, regular size that well budded, equal to those sold here at $1.50 each, 

he Pee anes wey ona ‘ oy eee aos $65.00 per 100 $7.00 per dozen, $45.00 per 100 
Bes am a es (entir rdy); 2 to . = 

bashry piniite, well eet with | Ace uds, $12.50 per dozen: $90.00 per 100 GHENT AZALEAS, same as above, but larger, $9 per dozen, $65.00 per 100 
Best Named Varieties (entirely hardy); selected plants, 3 feet GHENT AZALEAS, same as above but extra fine and large 

high, well set with bloom buds, $17.50 perdozen .. . $130 per 100 plants, 2% feet high .. .... «. . $12.50 per dozen; $90.00 per 100 
Best Named Varieties Sogmed | hardy); extra selected plants, AZALEA MOLLIS, good plants of the finest named varie- 

8 Bae h, Rohe ¥7 x pe oats, agony. pee dozen; $180 per 100 ties, well set with bloom buds... . . $7.00 per dozen; $45.00 per 100 
Best Nam arieties (entire : ras speci- 

mens, well set With blooms buds if to 6 feet high... . . . $3 to$20 each ALALAA TRANS, “same en above, but ah pee $65.00 per 100 

(These plants cannot be bought in this country for three AZALEA IMOLLIS, same as above, but larger specimens, 
times the price.) such as retail here at $3.00 each. .. . . $12.50 per dozen; $90.00 per 100 


SEEDLING HYBRIDS, wn expressly for the American AZALEAS, New Hybrids, lovely new hybrid varieties of 
wwe trade. Perfectly hardy, and bya 4 beautiful colors. Nice Ghent and Mollis, offered onl iby Mr. Wateres, nice bush 


wus bushy plants, and all well set with bloom buds, 18 inches plants. (These are the Azaleas that attracted so muc 
gh * EAs oe) a a aN A Ie isos ai ue $45.00 per 100 attention at the World's Fair.)... .. . $9.00 per dozen; $65.00 per 100 
, same as above, but finer plants, : hove 
to? feet high. . . cece cece ccens $8.00 per dozen; $55.00 per 100 BERNA TW ATES, Bae Ae e ; egiLOO ner doses: $90.00 per 100 
SEEDLING HYBRIDS, same as above, extra strong plants, AZALEA AlSIOENA, a beautiful dwart evergreen variety, 
auick 2 feet high and upwards. ...... . . $11.00 per dozen; $70.00 per 100 with rosy purple flowers, fine plants. . . . $9.00 per dozen; $65.00 per 100 


The above prices are for stock grown in England, and include all charges except freight from New York City to point of destination. 
Orders must reach me not later than February 15th, and the plants will be delivered at proper time for planting, about April ist. The 
stock offered above is from the largest and best grower of Rhododendrons and Azaleas in the world, and is superior in every respect to 
any other in the market. Almost all the notable collections of Rhododendrons in the world, including Mr. H. H. Hunnewell’s and Prof- 
fessor Sargent’s, near Boston, and those in Central Park, New York, were furnished by this nursery. Safe delivery and satisfactory 
guality hemi sade Descriptive catalogue, with full cultural directions and testimonials from customers, will be sent on application. 

Anything in trees, shrubs or plants furnished at lowest prices for reliable stock. Send list for estimate. Catalogue on application. 


J. WILKINSON ELLIOTT, 


Landscape Architect, Horticultural Buyers’ Agent, 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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CHICAGO, 


JANUARY 15, 1894. 


The Greenhouse. 


NIGHT-BLOOMING GAGTI. 


There are two popular kinds of these 
cacti, usually called night-blooming 
cereus, and they are the flat-stemmed, 
technically known as Phyllocactus, and 
the round, snake, or rope stemmed, botan- 
ically termed Cereus. The flat stemmed 
one (Phyllocactus latifrons) is the one 
most commonly cultivated as a house or 
window plant, and asit isready growing, 
easily managed, and free blooming it is 
well worth theloving care bestowed upon 
it by amateurs. It is the one shown in 
our illustration, which is engraved from 
a photograph that had been taken bya 


NIGHT BLOOMING CACTUS 


flash light, and which was kindly sent to 
us by one of our readers. To grow it well 
have pots clean inside and drain them 
well, then using good turfy loam ofa 
free rather than clayey nature, pot firmly. 
Advising the use of lime rubbish, brick 
bats and so forth in the soil is all non- 
sense. When potted insert a stout stake 
and tie the plant securely toit, else itmay 
get top heavy and topple over. It will 
thrive well enough in a minimum temper- 
ature of 40° in winter, but it likes it 10° 
warmerif practicable. In winter it should 
not get much water, only enough to keep 
it plump, but in late spring and summer 
it should get a fair supply. Although we 
have had it thrive very well plunged out 
ot doors in theo sunshinein the warm 
months, we believe it has done better 
with us in partial shade. In fact, we have 


had better success with all this flat stem- 
med class of cacti, for instance the other 
kinds of Phyllocactus, Epiphyllum and 
Rhipsalis in partial shade in summer. 
The crimson flowered P. Ackermanni, the 
yellowish orange P. anguliger, thecreamy 
white P. crenatus, and the white P. 
Hookeri, although not night blooming 
are not uncommon garden plants, and 
the same treatment as for P. latifrons 
suits them perfectly. 

The night blooming kinds of Cereus are 
running vines or as we term them snake 
or rope stemmed cacti, and in cultivation 
we generally train them along a wall or 
trellis in the greenhouse, or twist them 
around a wire trellis or some stakes ina 

ot. Cereus grandiflorus from the West 
ndies is the finest-of,all;.its flowers are 
ten ‘to 'twelvesinches across; the inside of 
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the blossom is yellow, the outside brown, 
and deliciously perfumed, the fragrance 
being intermittent. C. triangularis from 
Mexico, has three angled stems and very 
large yellowish white flowers, we have 
had them fifteen inches across. Some 
years ago a patent medicine for heart 
disease was manufactured from the flow- 
ers of triangularis and grandiflorus. At 
Cambridge we had a day blooming spe- 
cies called C. Napoleonis, which to the 
- casual observer looked the same as trian- 
gularis. C. Macdonaldizisa very fine spe- 
cies inthe way of grandiflorus, from Hon- 
duras. and thereis a more slender form of it 
called minor. C. nycticalus from Mexico 
with whitish flowers also resembles 
grandifiorus but isn’t quite as good. 

Treat these cereus about as advised for 
phyllocactus, except keep them warmer 
in winter and let them revel in the sun- 
shine in summer. 

There are many other kinds of Cereus 
well known in gardens, for instance the 
rat-tailed cactus (C. fagelliformis) of our 
windows, the vivid cushions of Berlan- 
dier’s cactus of Texas, the gigantic 
Suwarro (C. giganteus) of Arizona, and 
so on. 


PLANTS IN FLOWER AT THE WHITB HOUSE, 
WASHINGTON. 


Some large plants of the Paris daisies 
covered with flowers, principally used to 
associate with palms in the house decora- 
tions. The red Passion flower (Passiflora 
princeps) is grown along the roof of the 
rose house; it has Jong pendent bunches of 
bright red blossoms. 

APHELANDRA RGZL0 is a very brilliant 
dwarf plant with cone shaped spikes of 
orange red flowers. It needs agood heat 
in winter, 

LIBONIA FLORIBUNDA is grown largely 
for decorative work, for which it comes 
in very useful; a cool greenhouse just 
suits it. It has scarlet tubular flowers 
tipped with yellow. Cuttings are put in 
now for next year’s supply of plants. 


THE OXALIs is grown in several varie- 
ties, O. cernua a bright yellow, O. Bower 
pink, O. rubricaulis red stemmed with 
pink flowers, O. Jactiflora white flowers 
and O. rosea pink, are among the best; 
they need a sunny position in a cool 
house. . a 

AZALEA Deutsche Perle and A. Verveene- 
ana are forced into early bloom; the first 
named is one of the best of the double 
whites. 

IMANTOPHYLLUM MINIATUM and several 
other varieties come in useful at this sea- 
son, they are among the best greenhouse 
plants we have; they need to be kept 
growing slowly all the time and do not 
like to be disturbed at the roots. 


ABUTILON GOLDEN FLEECE is a show 
yellow variety, splendens is a good dar 
red, Eclipse is a variety of the old vexilla- 
rium with bright variegated leaves and 
dark orange red, hanging flowers. 

EuUPATORIUMS AND BOUVARDIAS are 
growninbenches forcut flowers. Of helio- 
trope Lizzie Cook tall plants are trained 
on a wire trellis where they give lots of 
flowers. 

Among the orchids in bloom are Lelia 
anceps grandiflora, L. autumnalis, L. 
Arnoldiana, Burlingtonia pubescens a 
pure white, very pleasing orchid; Cattleva 
Trians marginata, Cypripedium Leea- 
num, C. calurum, abeautiful pink variety; 
Dendrobium heterocarpum, and Saccola- 
hiam illustre. 

GREENHOUSE PLANTS IN BLOOM JANUARY 3 
IN THE U. S. BOTANICAL GARDENS. 


SAXIFRAGA CORDIFOLIA is a hardy, early 
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flowering herbaceous plart well suited 
for pot culture in the greenhouse during 
winter. The leaves are broad and thick; 
if there are too many in the center of the 
plant remove some of them to let the 
flowers develop. 

“ESCHYNANTHUS LONGIFLORUS, a near 
relative of the gloxinia, makes a good 
pent for hanging baskets, but it must 

ave plenty heat all the year round to 
develop it thoroughly. Theblossoms are 
bright scarlet, and very pretty. All the 
species of this genus are well worth grow- 


ing. 

There are several very pretty begonias 
now in flower; among them are Saun- 
dersii, a bright red. Bertha de Chateau- 
rocher, dull red; it makes an upright 
shapely plant good to cut from. Paul 
Bruant grows into a nice bush, thestems 
are thick covered with a mossy looking 
substance, it has pink flowers on long 
stalks, and is quite easy to grow, making 
a good window plant. Another good 
house kind, probably the best of the 
family, although not a very handsome 
one is named Mrs. Mersche; it is a stem- 
less variety with long stalks of hght pink 
flowers. Begouia Socotrana is an oddity; 
the leaves are almost trumpet shaped, 
flowers, a lovely shadeof pink. It makes 
small bulb like formations at the root 
when the growth of the plant is com- 
pleted; each one of these growths will 
make a plant the following season. 
Begonia insignis is an old but good free 
blooming kind, in fact it is difficult to get 
a good growth on it before it begins to 
flower. Scharffiana has large handsome 
leaves and flowers covered with reddish 
hairs. President Carnot is flowering 
quite freely but the flowers are only the 
ghost ot what they are during the sum- 
mer months. 

THE HovusELEEK family gives us some 
rather ornamental looking plants at this 
season; the grand old Echeveria metal- 
lica should be grown by every body, it 
has gorgeous spikes of bloom. The same 
may be said of E. retusa foribunda, the 
flowers of both these last a long time. 


Hisiscvus CooreERr! is grown more on ac- 
count of its handsome leaves than for the 
flowers, both are pretty however, but it 
needs a good deal of heat to put on its 


‘rich colors. | 


OCHNA MULTIFLORA is pretty hard to 
strike from cuttings and seeds of it are 
dificult to obtain, which probably ac- 
counts for its scarcity; it 1s a beautiful 
plant either in flower or fruit, the flowers 
are yellow, and the fruit purplish black 


‘on a bright red receptacle. 
-- CHAM-EDOREA HARTWEGI! 18 a pretty, 


dwarf growing palm bearing very freely 
male and female flowers on separate 
plants followed on the staminate one by 
most beautiful coral red fruit. 


BIGNONIA VENUSTA iS a vine bearing an 
abundance of orange red flowers at least 
two times a year. It can only be grown 
to perfection in a large house where it 
must be planted out and trained near the 
glass. 

(GGOLDFUSSIA ISOPHYLLA and G. aniso- 
phylla are two very useful quick growing 
plants for the greenhouse seldom. grow- 
ing over two feet high; they have light 
purple flowers and lots of them and they 
last a longtimein flower. Cuttings should 
be struck now for next vear's supply. 

Lantaxas, while principa'ly used for 
outdoor decoration in) summer make 
splendid winter bloomers. The disagree- 
able odor emitted from all parts of the 
plant is a serious objection to it by 
many. 

KALANCHOE CARNEA a new plant, of. the 


with the Foster system an 
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stone crop family, has large heads of 
pinkish flowers, not very pretty, but very 


agreeably scented. 


BRUNFELSIA EXIMIA, everyone owning 
a warm aaa a ought to have one 
of these little shrubs; the flowers come 
out bluish purple and fadeto white. They 
are sweetly perfumed. 

BILBERGIA ROTUNDIFOLIA, a plant of 
the pine apple family, is in gorgeous 
flower. It forms a largedrooping cluster 
with immense pink colored bracts. 

EPACRIS PALLUDOSA. Most of the 
heaths find this part of the country too 
hot in summer, this epacris however, does 
grandly with us. Its flowers are pure 
white. It needs cool treatment. 

U.S. Botanic Garden. G. W. OLIVER. 


GRUDE OIL FOR PUEL. 


Will you or some of the readers of Gar- 
DENING who has had practical experience 
in burning crude oil or fuel oil please in- 
form me as to the cost of oil heating com- 
pared with soft Illinois coal at $2.50 per 
ton, and what is the best kind of burner, 
and where it can be had? I use both hot 
water andsteam heat. J. C. LEFEVRE. 

Paxton, Ill. . 


Mr. C. W. Ward, of Queens, N. Y. has 
extensive ranges of very fine commercial 
greenhouses which are heated by steam, 
the fuel used being crude oil, and he is 
very much pleased with the result. We 
submitted vour enquiry to him, and he 
replies: 

“I cannot answer the question. In 
order to form any opinion on the subject 
I would have to know evaporation of 
water from 212° to 212° per pound of 
coal used, also cost of oil per gallon 
delivered at consumer’s tank. John Breit- 
meyer, at Detroit, Mich., with oil at 
about two cents per gallon and slack 
coal at $1.50 per ton claims to save 20% 
by using oil. I have had experience only 
like it very 


much so far. A properly built plant for 


_ burning oil according to Foster’s system 


including tanks and royalty would cost 
about $800 to $1000.” = 


THB PENRHOSE LIBONIA. 


Here is a little winter-blooming gem, 
easy to grow, sure to bloom and certain 
to please any amateur who is satisfied 
with a modest flower. Our illustration 
is engraved from a photograph of a nine 
months old plant, taken at Dosonis last 
winter. . 

We raise about a hundred plants of it 
fresh from cuttings in spring every year 
to avoid any trouble with scale, mealy 
bug or other insect pests. Cuttings stnke 
root readily, and we pot -them singly or 
transplant them thickly into boxes when 
rooted, and keep them imdoors or in 
warm frames till May, at the end of 
which month we pjJant them out into the 
garden in rows a foot apart each way. 
Beyond hoeing they need nosummercare. 
At the end of August welift and potthem 
into 5 or 6-inch pots, using common rich 
earth, and plunge them in a frame till 
October, when we bring them indoors 
lest frost might touch them. They come 
into bloom about the first of December 
or the first of January, as they are kept 
cool or warm. But they are very accom- 
modating, doing nicely on back shelves 
or out of the way places away from the 
light, thus permitting us to give the good 
places to more exacting subjects. The 
plants are verypbrittle. The flowers are 
tubular)and yellowish passing into enin- 
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LIBONIA PENRHOSIENSIS. 


son and bright red, and they are borne in 
the greatest profusion, but as they wilt 
quickly after betig severed from the plant 
they are of no use for cut flowers. 

This little plant is a hybrid raised be- 
tween two other species, namely fort- 
bunda and Ghiesbreghtiana. In former 
years the species foribunda was included 
in the genus Libonia, and the Ghies- 
brechtiana, in the genus Sericographis, 
and our little plant was looked upon asa 
bi-generic hybrid; but modern botanists 
now refer the whole lot of them to the 
genus Jacobinia, so that nowadays the 
proper name of our plant is Jacobinia 
Penrhosiensis and instead of being a bi- 

eric hybrid it is simply a plain hybrid. 

is continual upheaval in the scientific 
nomenclature of plants is exceedingly 
cruel to amateurs, gardeners, and florists, 
for we never know whether our names 
are right or wrong, we are surprised at 
nothing, and always looking for—What 
next? 

Libonia floribunda is a more vigorous 
and bushy plant than Penrhosiensis, with 
yellower flowers, and it blooms some 
weeks later, we give it the same treat- 
ment and have it as a succession to the 
other. The Jacobinia Ghiesbreghtiania is 
an elegant little plant, of more open habit 
and taller than Penrhosiensis, but bloom- 
ing at the same time and requiring the 
same treatment; its flowers are tubular, 
scarlet, and borne in terminal airy pani- 
cles. It is a native of Mexico, L. fort- 
bunda comes from Brazil. 


PROPAGATING ASPARAGUS PLUMOSUS. 


How can Asparagus plumosus be prop- 
agated? See a 
Danbury, Conn. 


By division of the plants, preferably in 
early fall. It is no use trying it from cut- 
tings as one would A. tenuissimus. Itcan 
also be raised from seed. But seeds are 
not at all plentiful. We find it advertised, 
5 seeds for 25 cents. And the other day 
wesaw quite a nice stock of young plants 
ofit at a florist’s near New York, that 
were raised from seed. 


SPECIMENS OF GERANIUMS.—Kindly di- 
rect me how to grow geranium pot plants 
for exhibition. What heat dothey require 
in winter? Should they be exposed to full 
sunlight? Do they require feeding? I 
have a nice lot of plants now in four inch 
pots, can I make specimens of these in 
nine months fit for exhibition? 


Canada. R. O. W. 


You don’t tell us what class of gera- 
niums you have got, whether zonal, 
scented-leaved, or ‘Lady Washington,”’’ 
so we will have to answer you in a 
general way. In nine months you can 
get up fine plant of any of the sorts. 
While they will live well enough in a 
temperature of 40° in winter, to have 
them grow well give them a minimum of 
50° to 55°. Use rich, fresh, fibrous soil, 
drain the pots well and pot firmly. When 
the pots are well filled with roots repot 
into 6-inch, and then into 7-inch pots. 
Don’t over-pot, don’t break up the roots 
at repotting, and don’t leave the balls 
high in the pots, keep plenty room for 
watering. A 7-inch pot is big enough for 
any specimen you can grow in a year; 
when the pot gets full of roots feed your 
plant with liquid manure. The plants 
want a sunny greenhouse, light and airy, 
a position nea~ the glass, and so much 
elbow room that the one plant won’t 
touch the other. Pinch in the shoots to 
make the plants bushy. Give them a 
moderate amount of water. Never 
sprinkle them overhead unless it be now 
and again to wash dust or dirt off of 
them, then hose or syringe them some 
fine sunny morning, and ventilate freely 
that day to get them thoroughly dry be- 
fore evening. When their pots are well 
filled with roots give them weak manure 
water till their first blooms begin to 
color, then use plain water. 


AMARYLLIS —All kinds of amaryllis 
which have been lying dry for some time 
can now be started to grow. If they are 
not already in pots put them into pots 
only a little larger than the bulbs, too 
large pots are not good. Drain the pots 


by eulalia or canna stems. 
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well, use good rich soil, start them to 

grow slowly, and when leaf growth be- 

gins well, give them water more freely. 
Floral Park, N. Y. C. H. ALLEN. 


Roses. 


fi ROSE BORDER. 


I am preparing a rose border about 
thirty feet in length and of sufh- 
cient width for four rows of plants. I 
wish to fillthe back row, which is next 
the fence, with either hybrid perpetuals 
or hybrid teas, and will be pleased to 
have you suggest the best varieties of 
each for such purpose, in white, pink, car- 
mine and crimson, similarity oF growth 
and free blooming being the principal 
requisites. yO as 
‘ West Virginia. 

The hybrid perpetual will furnish the 
greatest variety of color and more uni- 
formity of growth. As a good selection 
in pink, Mrs. John Laing, Mme. Gabrielle 
Luizet. , 

Rose pink: Anna de Diesbach, or Gloire 
de Paris, Paul Neyron. 

Carmine: Ulrich Brunner, Dupuy Ja- 
matin. 

Light carmine: Gen. Jacqueminot, Duke 
ot Edinburgh. 

Dark crimson: Charles Lefebvre, Prince 
Camille de Rohan. 

White: Perfection des Blanches, Mer- 
veille de Lyon. 

In the hybrid teas, there is a lack of 
effective dark shades of color and similar- 
ity in growth. For light Augustine Gui- 
noiseau, creamy white, growth of the La 
France. Captain Christy, delicate fleshy 
white, a Foor grower. While Climbing 
Captain Christy is of the same color as 
the above with the flower slightly smaller; 
the plant is a good strong grower, and 
can be trimmed as a gardenrose. Duchess 
of Albany, a deep colored La France; La 
France, beautiful silvery rose, lilac shad- 
ing; Mme. Isaac Pereire, bright carmine, 
very large flower, strong grower; Ches- 
hunt Hybrid, cherry carmine, free bloomer 
early in the season, good grower; Boule 
de Neige, Noisette, pure white, very free 
bloomer, very strong grower; Meteor, 
dark velvety crimson, a free bloomer, 
striking color, but not a strong grower. 

Wm. H. SPOONER. 

Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


WINTERING TEA ROSBS. 


I have read with interest your remarks, 
page 88, on wintering tea roses in a pit. 
I had thought of planting a bed of these 
beautiful, but tender flowers in an angu- 
lar space with southeast exposure close 
to our house, where the sun would shine 
on them until 12 o’clock with cold winds 
from north, northwest and west kept off. 
How about it? Hadthought of covering 
bed in winter with leaves, held in place 
Ais Face: 


Pennsylvania. 


If the tea roses are shortened in a little 
and laid down orderly and close together 
and buried with a few inches deep of earth 
and over this lay a good mulching of 
leaves or litter they will probably come 
through the winter all right. Or, if they 
are in rows lay them down as for bury- 
ing, then cover them with boards nailed 
together like a V and invert these over 
the plants Itke over a éelery ridge, and on 
topoof thisypilé(onJeaves enough to ex- 
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clude hard frost. We have found that tea 
rose canes buried under wet leaves, and 
in contact with the leaves, don’t win- 
ter as well as when covered with earthor 
boards, and leaves above them. Many 
people raise a fresh stock of tea roses 
every spring, to plant out in Mav as they 
would ordinary bedding plants, and with 
fine success. The southeast exposure at 
your house seems to be acapital place for 
them but how well you can winter them 
there vou can know only by experiment. 


HOW TO WINTBR TBA ROSES. 


There have been several letters lately in 
GARDENING in regard to the care of tea 
roses in winter. At my place at Amherst, 
Massachusetts, I plant my tea roses in 
frames 3x6 feet, eight roses to a frame, 
and in twenty inches of good soil, the top 
of the soil being fifteen inches from the 

lass. The last of November cut the rose- 
Bushes back from six to eight inches from 
the ground, and put on the sashes. The 
first week in December they are shut up, 
and they are never looked at again till 
the first week in April, when the sashes 
are raised two cr three inches at the 
back and left open night and day. Of 
course when the weather grows warmer 
more air is given and thesashes are taken 
off entirely about the first week in May. 
I have had very good success in growing 
them in this way. I have tried all kinds 
of protections on the glass during the 
winter, but find the roses do better with- 
out any. In one frame the roses were 
planted eleven years ago, and they never 
did better than last summer; my frames 
face the south, but I think theeast would 
be better. Let the slant of your frame be 
only sufficient to carry off the water. 

Rockledge, F a. H. 


ROSES IN PLORIDA. 


Your correspondent informs your read- 
ers, page 74, that American Beauty and 
Marechal Niel are a failure in California 
unless grown under glass. If your cor- 
respondent could see the above named 
roses growing here in Florida, and that 
too in the open ground, he would pro- 
nounce them a decided success. At the 
present writing the Marechal Niels in our 
rose garden are covered with beautiful 
blooms. They give the most satisfactory 
results when budded low on Manetti 
stocks. The bud must be just beneath the 
soil. The buds are of immense size and 
depth and substance, and their shipping 
qualities are excellent. They will standa 
journey by rail of three days, and come 
out fresh and in fine form. 


American Beauties have just produced 
a crop of fine large roses. They are so 
large and heavy that they only look well 
onthe plant or in a vase in their own 
company. Their perfume is most dell- 
cious. People remark: ‘Why, they smell 
like the northern roses.’’ They also are 
profitable commercial roses. Your corres- 
pondent also writesthat one with limited 
space cannot afford to grow Gen. Wash- 
ington, Mme. Charles Wood, Mme. 
Bravy, Etoile de Lyon or Mane Guillot. 
Mme. Bravy has not been grown in our 
garden, but the other varieties do splen- 
didly. Etoile de Lyon is most beautiful 
in the bud, and when half blown is mag- 
nificent. Marie Guillot is our most beau- 
tiful white rose. The plant is of a dwarf 
habit of growth. Cornelia Cook is a 
general favorite and gives very satisfac- 
tory results either on 1ts own roots or on 
borrowed roots. The roses are of great 
depth and substance, and are borne on 
long stems. 
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The Bride is another lovely white rose, 
but the outer petals are not pure white. 
La France, Catherine Mermet, and Gen. 
Jacqueminot do splendidly in this coun- 
try. La France ruses, with a seasonable 
amount of care, grow like weeds in this 
climate, and are a decided success on their 
own roots. The blooms are so large and 
showy. They bloom continuously and 
profusely. It is advisable to disbud them 
as they are inclined to bloom themselves 
to death. Duchess of Albany is a sport 
from La France, and is sometimes called 
the red La France. Its blooms are of im- 
mense size. 

Mme. Caroline Testout is a new rose, 
and already claims many friends. It is 
said that she will soon put La France in 
the shade. Reine d'Or 1s a success here. 
The buds are world famed. If roses are 
properly cared for they give satisfactory 
results here. They must have a reasona- 
ble amount of care, and an abundance of 
food and water. Well decomposed ferti- 
dizer from the horse and cow stable is ac- 
knowledged to be the best. E 

Florida. 


Orchids. 


AN ORGHID FOR AMATBURS. 


One of GARDENING’S subscribers, Mr. H. 
Cramer, of Germantown, has had taken 
for it a photograph of a lovely and well 

own specimen of Stanhopea insignis 

owering in his conservatory the past 
summer. [The engraving made from Mr. 
Cramer’s photograph of this beautiful 
orchid appeared in our last issue, page 
117.—Ep.] Stanhopeas are excellent 
orchids for amateurs, as they flourish 
with very little care. A little moss, 
charcoal and earthin a wire or wooden 
basket are all they require for rooting in, 
and no extra heat or attention is needed 
to flower them. Mr. Cramer’s fine plant 
was suspended out of doors all summer, 
being taken indoors only while blooming, 
the better to preserve its flowers. It is 
this ease of culture that makes this and 
many other orchids so valuable to the 
amateur. The most of them are epi- 
phytes, and preter to be grownin the way 
this stanhopea is. This admits of their 
being suspended from places which would 
be occupied by no other plant. As will be 
seen, it is necessary to grow this and 
other orchids that flower in a similar 
way in open baskets, that their flower 
spikes may find no hindrance to their 
descent. There are some forty or more 
stanhopeas in cultivation, but this one, 
a native of Brazil, islooked onas perhaps 


the best of all. J. MEEHAN, 
Philadelphia. 
Chrysanthemums. 


GRAFTING GHRYSANTHBMUMS. 


To THE EpITOR OF GARDENING—Sir: 
Apropos of your note in GARDENING, 
December 15, I would say: I was not 
aware that any man in this country had 
successfully grafted chrysanthemums and 
exhibited them, save Mr. J. Farrell, of 
Orange. I know of several ir this vicinity 
who have attempted it but failed. If 
others have succeeded let us hear from 
them, who they are? Mr. F. W. Burbidge 
I think speaks of some one in England 
grafting chrysanthemums, but we have 
not seen or heard of any one on this side 
grafting them successfully. 


Mr. Farrell grows them as follows; Hav- 
ing gota standard trained plant ofa vigor- 
ous sort with a thirty inch high clear 
stem he selects scions that will open their 
blooms at the same time with the stock, 
and of different colors. The stock at 
this time, early in April, is in an 8-inch 
pot. The scions are growing plants in 
5-inch pots and are inarched, the scions 
being of the same thickness as the stock. 
The scions are next placed in convenient 
positions on supports around the stock 
so that they will be as high as it is; he 
then makes a slit in thesoft wood of both 
stock and scions and ties them together 
gently, covering the wounds over with a 
little grafting wax. They are at thistime 
in a shady corner of a greenhouse. In 
about six weeks time, wheu he thinks 
they have joined he begins gradually to 
sever the scion from the stock and at 
same time keeps the earth in the pots of 
the scions dry, the aim being that the 
scion shall not feel the check, when sev- 
ered. The stock is kept in check by pinch- 
ing if inclined to be vigorous. When 
separated, whichshould bein seven weeks. 
the growing tops of the stock are cut off 
just above the union with the inarched 
oe and the old ties are cut off and 

esh ones put on loosely. The grafted 
ae are not immediately exposed to 
ull sunshine, but placed in a shady nook 
in the garden till all danger of wilting is 
over, WM. FITZWILLiaM. 


Orange, N. J., Dec. 23, 1893. 


There is nothing new in grafting chrvs- 
anthemums. At the annual chrysanthe- 
mum exhibitions at Tokyo and Saikyo in 
Japan, a large bed of grafted specimen 
plants is a feature of the festivals. In 
Europe it has been practiced more or less 
for a good many years, especially since 
Charles Turner of Slough gave it an im- 
petus in 1876. In this country the general 
opinion is that it is only a novelty in cul- 
tivation, and one requiring moretime and 
attention than the results justify. But 
we will let some of our greatest chrysan- 
themum men in the country answer. In 
1892 we gave an illustration of a grafted 
plant Mr. Harris exhibited at Phila- 
delphia. According to the American 
Florist “The stock was Puritan and 
the varieties grafted upon it were: W. 
H. Lincoln, Cullingfordii, Eva Hoyt, J. 
C. Henszey, Irving Clark, President Har- 
rison, L. Canning, Mrs. W. J. Halliday, 
Robert Bottomly. Excellent, Ivory, 
Source d'Or, Mrs. Wm. Bowen, Gold, Ad- 
vance, Mrs. Geo. Bullock, H. E. Widener, 
Snowball, Mrs, Lizzie Cartledge, Reward, 
Eldorado, Jessica, Violet Rose, Miss Min- 
me Wanamaker and Mrs. John Westcott. 
* * * To the old practitioner in the 
arts of horticulture there is little or no in- 
terest in a grafted plant, but to the young 
and uninitiated there is something very 
wonderful in the sight of one plant hav- 
ing a dozen or so distinct varieties in 
bloom at one time.” 


To THE EpIToR OF GARDENING—Srr: 
The growers around Boston have to my 
knowledge done very little with grafting 
chrysanthemums, although I think most 
ot those who grow plants for exhibition 
have experimented more or less in this 
line. Only two, however, have ever ex- 
hibited grafted specimens, they were Mr. 
Jas. Comley, Lexington, and Mrs. E. M. 
Gill, Medford. Ido not believe anybody 
around here is trying to grow grafted 
plants now. The Massachuseess Hortt- 
cultural Society holds out no inducements. 
Mr. W. K. Harris of Philadelphia has 
beenjmore successful in growing plants of 


1894. 
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this description than any othercultivator factor in making the exhibitions interest- 


in the country. ELyaH A. Woon. 
West Newton, Mass., Jan. 2, 1894. 


To THE EpDIToR OF GARDENING—Sir: 
I have grafted chrysanthemums in several 
ways; the best I have found is to take 
some strong growing kind (Puritan isa 
good variety for a stock) about the first 
of August and upon theendsof the strong 
shoots cleft-gratt young soft tops, the 
same as you would grait anazalea. Keep 
the plants in a cool close place for eight 
or ten days after the operation. The first 
plants I grafted and exhibited a few years 
ago at the Pennsylvaria Horticultural 
Society created a sensation; one was more 
admired than anything else there, it had 
twenty-five varieties on it. 


W. K. Harris. 
Philadelphia, Jan. 1, 1894. 


To THE EpIToR OF GARDENING—Sir: 
I have grafted chrysanthemums year in 
and year out since thirty yearsago. Some 
of the weaker growing pomponsI alwavs 
grafted to get large specimens. The 
stocks were strong suckers taken in 
October and grown in a cold greenhouse 
until March next when the growth would 
be ripened somewhat. The scion was 
then side grafted two inches above the 
surface of the ground. Jn two weeks 
time the graft was buried in repotting, 
below the surface about half inch. The 
best plant of Mrs. G. Rundle I ever grew 
was grafted in this manner, the stock be- 
ing one of ghe strong growing seedlings 
like the variety I named for you. 

I have also grafted on standards in 
June and July several kinds on one plant; 
the wood of bothstock and scion has to be 
in a half ripe condition, that is it should 
be firm. he methods have been side, 
cleft and tongue grafting; thesystem does 
not appear to make any difference—pro- 
viding the conditions are favorable. A 
close atmosphere, preventing evapora- 
tion, is important for sixty hours and 
care must then be taken to prevent the 
growth ot the stock robbing the scions. 
JOHN THORPE. 
Chicago, Jan. 1. 1894. 


To THE EDITOR OF GARDENING—Si11: 
The art of grafting chrysanthemums is 
very simple. A moist warm corner of the 

house screened from the sun should 
chosen for setting the plant in. Either 
licing or inserting the scions in wedge 
sha clefts will answer. Tie together 
and wrap the union with moist sphag- 
num; keeping the leaves of the scion moist 
with a Scollay atomizer is ali that I find 
necessary to insure their uniting. After 
the union is perfect growth is encouraged 
and promoted just as in the case of other 
ec hibition or pot plants. The month of 
March is a good time to graft; if left later 
it is difficult to counteract the effects of 
the sun, which has gained such power 
that it requires more care and attention 
to keep the grafts from wilting. Thestock 
plants should be of vigorous upright 
growing, healthy, good rooting varieties, 
and all of the sorts to be grafted ona 
lant should be of the same nature, that 
is of the same general vigor, habit of 
growth and time of blooming. The Bel- 
gians use Chrysanthemum frutescens— 
Paris Daisy—as a stock with splendid 
success. One cultivator last fall at Ant- 
werp had seventy varieties on one plant, 
and the bush was seven feet across. It is 
hoped some of our plantsmen will try this 
method, for it would certainly produce 
some novel features and be an additional 


ing. E. G. HILt. 
Richmond, Ind., Jan. 2, 1894. 


The House Garden. 


A SMALL GONSERVATORY. 


I want to build a small greenhouse at- 
tached to the sitting room of my dwelling, 
size about 7x10 feet; theopening between 
sitting room and greenhouse will be 
about six feet wide. CanI heat the green- 
house sufficiently with a large base bur- 
ner (hard coal) located in the sitting 
room? The greenhouse hasa direct south- 
ernexposure. I want toraise principally 
ornamental plants like palms, a few roses 
and foliage climbers and foliage plants. 
The thermometer here rarely goes down 
to zero, but is most of the time in winter, 
down to about 15° or 20° above zero. 
Or would it be better to place the green- 
house on the north side or east side and 
heat the same with hot water heater or 
pipes? A. S. 

Cape Girardeau, Mo. 


Adopting your measurements we have 
made a few diagramsof a nice little green- 
house for you, but remember, on account 


PRONT ELEVATION. 


of how very little we know about the 


“lay of the land’’ and form and style of © 


your dwelling house, our plans are only 
suggestive; and they may be just as sug- 
gestive to our other readers as to you. 


SIDE ELEVATION. 


This little conservatory is a practicable 
and serviceable greenhouse and can be 
built quite cheap. 

The conservatory could be built on 
locust posts with a sill six inches by six 
inches running from post to post to su 
port floor beams, etc. There should be 


two floors, one of hemlock or spruce with 
a second or top floor of hard pine, with 
thick building paper between to keep out 
the cold. The sides up to the sash should be 
covered with seven-eights inch sheathing 


4 


SBOTION. 


and clapboards or shingles over the same 
and building paper between them. The 
baseto be made with pine. Rafters to be 
spruce, 2x4 inches, neatly planed, and 
secured at spring line with an iron strap. 
The sash barscan be bought of any dealer 
in greenhouse materials. The sashes for 
the sides and the top ventilators can be 
bought from any sash maker. Ventila- 
tors to be opened by means of a longiron 
strap. Tables to be of any kind of wood 
with a band on front of same projecting 
two or three inches above top of table. 
The house should receive three coats of 
pure paint, that is paint made of linseed 
oil and white lead and very little dryer to 
it. Hot water would be the best heat to 
use, as the gases from a coal stove are 
detrimental to plants, especially to palms. 
There are a number of small inexpensive 


PLAN. 


heaters in the market which can easily be 

rocured and placed in the cellar of the 

ouse. It would require four lines of 
2-inch pipes so arranged that either two 
or four lines could be used at once as re- 
quired. 

If you build a separate greenhouse, put 
it on the east rather than the north side 
of your dwelling house. 


HOUSB PLANTS. 


Keep them clean. Pick off all rein | 
leaves and remove any petals that fa 
upon the leaves lest they rot spots in 
them. Ifany greenfly makes its appear- 
ance bring the plants out to the kitchen 
sink and give them a good washing, keep- 
ing them on their sides to prevent the 
soilin the pots getting over saturated. 
Nip the points out of geraniums or other 
lants that are apt to grow spindly. 
hen you water the plants give them 
enough to permeate the whole of the soil 
in the pot;/continual dribblings may keep 
theZearth ‘at'the ‘top: ofthe pot moist 
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while that at the bottom may be danger- 
ously dry. Bring a few of the early tulips 
and most advanced hyacinths up out of 
the cellar to a shaded place in a warm 
room; you want to draw them up a little 
in the shade, if you don’t they’ll be short 
stemmed and misshapen. After they 
come into bloom keep them in a cool 
room which will make them last longer. 
Take a rest this month, for next month 


you'll have to begin repotting, sowing 
seed and the like. : | 


PERESKIA STOCK FOR GRAFTING CACTUS 
oN.—I have two plants which have been 
sent tome as Pereskia aculeata; they look 
like the osage orange hedge plants, hav- 
ing leaves very much like them and 
thorns. They branch a good deal, espe- 
cially if you pinch out the tip of the 
branches. Is this the true pereskia? The 
plants are two yearsold, and one of them 
is over two feet high. M.A. B. 

New Douglass, IIl. 


Your plant is probably true to name. 
Although itis a thorny, leafy, shrub, it 
is a true cactus, and generally known as 
Barbados gooseberry. As it is very easy 
to grow, makes lots of vigorous roots, 
and is not at all as liable to rot off as 
“fat’’ cacti are, it is the stock mostly 
used to graft epiphyllums on. You may 
cut the pereskia down to within a few 
inches of the ground and cleft graft the 
cactus on to it, or you may make a slit 
in the side of the stem and tie a scioninto 
that, allowing the main stem to grow on 
in length, but removing all side branches. 
This is to give you an opportunity to in- 
sert another scion or two later on. 


VERBENA SEEDS germinate very un- 
evenly, some of the seeds appearing in a 
week or ten days, while others, usually 
the best varieties, may remain dormant 
for a month. Sow the seed indoors in 
January to secure plants for early spring 
bloom and sale. Forlater flowering sow 
in March or April. Soak the seeds a few 
hours in tepid water, and sow in seed 
boxes filled with light rich soil; cover one- 
fourth of an inch deep with fine, sandy 
soil, press firm, and water sparingly. 
When the seedlings are one inch high 
transplant them into other boxes. Usea 
liberal quantity of decomposed manurein 
the beds, and plant out the verbenas in 
May. Give them a change of soil yearly, 
that is don’t plant them two vearsin suc- 
cession in the same bed, and in this 
way secure vigorous growth and abun- 
dant bloom. A. B. Howarp. 

Belchertown, Mass. 


The Flower Garden. 


NOTBS FROM CANADA, 


GARDENING 1s welcome into this land of 
frost and snow; it brings a breath of a 
warmer clime. I like to read of the num- 
berless varieties of plants and flowers 


you can grow with but slight or no pro- | 


tection. Here our choice of hardy varie- 
ties is somewhat limited, but is yet suffi- 
cient to make a grand display if judi- 
ciously planted. Beginning with our 
climbing plants. We have the honey- 
suckles, Ampelopsis Veitchii, Virgina 
creeper, Clematis Jackmanniand coccinea, 
all of which have proved to be hardy 
even on the north side of our buildings. 
Then in thespring we can plant ipomzas, 
manettia vines, moon flowers, etc., and 
get a fine growth during summer. One 
cannot but be pleased to see how the 
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Ampelopsis Veitchii is gaining the lead, 
and brightening the walls herein Toronto. 
With its clinging growth it is making its 
way over the walle: of many of our best 
houses, and from all reports there will be 
many hundreds of this beautiful climber 
planted here next spring. 

Of the large flowered clematises Jack- 
manni has proved itself the hardiest and 
best to plant, having passed through last 
winter all right in some very cold situa- 
tions. Right here I would say that a 
great deal of the success of our climbing 
plants depends on the preparing of their 
ground he them. Our builders when 
cleaning up after building operations have 
a knack of throwing the refuse bricks and 
mortar and other rubbish ‘against the 
house, and covering it with a little soil, 
perhaps some of the worst,—that dug 
from the cellar. Now unless this is re- 
moved and a good quantity of good soil, 
say two or three barrowfuls, put in for 
every plant one can hardly expect success 
in planting. I went to one fine residence 
this summer to see what was the matter 
with some new clematises that were ail- 
ing. WhenI examined the soil I found 
the plants had been set in less than six 
inches deep of very ordinary ground on 
the top of bricks, plaster, laths, etc. How 
could such moisture loving plants grow 
in such a place? If these things are pro- 
perly attended to before planting, we can 
get during our long bright summer luxu- 
riant growths of these splendid climbers. 

Toronto, Canada. J. Evuiorr. 


Ai LUGKY HIT. 


Our native twiner, Ipomoea pandurata, 
is a handsome vine when in a proper 
place. I have tried it at the base of liv- 
ing trees near the edge of the lawn and 
experienced a complete failure. The trees 


were indigenous and had impoverished . 


the soil, and their numerous roots had 
made it almost impossible to dig a hole 
for the tuberous root of the vine of sufh- 
cient size to give it enough nourishment. 
Last spring I was completing a shubbery 
border near which was a uative hickory 
some twenty feet high. I obtained one 
large root of this vine and planted it in 
the border, some four teet away trom the 
hickory, placing a long bamboo cane 
leading from the plant tothe trunk of the 
tree. The vine grew well, and in late 
summer had gone well up into the tree 
and along its branches. The vine pre- 
sented no unusual appearance until early 
fall when the hickory had lost its leaves— 
then the lucky hit was apparent—the 
otherwise naked branches of the tree 
were garlanded with this vine bearing a 
multitude of flowers. The season was 
favorable to the continuance of bloom, 
and the sight was novel and pleasing. I 
am wintering the root in a cold frame. 

[It is a handsome vine. You will find 
our opinion of it in GARDENING, page 242, 
April 15 last.- But under a good mulch- 
ing of litter, tree leaves or coal ashes we 
believe the root would be better left un- 
disturbed in the ground than hfted and 
wintered in a cellar.—Eb. ] 


Chicago. W.C, EGAN. 


GLADIOLUS BULBLETS. 


I find the best way to manage the bulb- 
lets of the gladiolus is to soak them in 
water over night (a day or two will do 
no harm), and there will be no trouble 
about their coming up, in fact they will 
nearly all grow. [have hadthem come up 
thick as grass treated in this way. Of 
course, if there are many varieties that 
must be kept separate they should. be 
peeled, but I would caution your-corres- 


Jan. 15, 


eee not to keep them very long after 
ing peeled, or they will harden, and then 
they will be worthless. Ihave known them 
to keep twoftor three years if stored away 
ina cool dry place unpeeled. Nature has a 
most wonderful way of preserving 
some of its beautiful things and the cov- 
ering of the gladiolus bulblet 1s one. The 
Veco and the pansy are favorite 

owers with me. Was there ever such 
beautiful blending of colors and tints in 
any other flowers as in the gladiolus or 
pansy? If there is it is in the rose. I 
know that poets have ran riot with praises 
of the beautiful rose and far be it from 
me to despise it, for it is in some of its 
varieties very beautiful, but it is so hard 
to grow it in perfection here at the north 
that other flowers have to take its place, 
and that the gladiolus and pansy will do 
to perfection. [We cannot dispense with 
anyone of the three. About roses, noone 
section of the country can have all the 
good things; if the northcannot enjoy the 
wealth of Teas and Noisettes that are the 
glory of Florida and California gardens, 
what wouldn’t a southern garden give 
for a display of H. P. roses such as one 
sees in summer at the exhibitions in Bos- 
ton? We want pansies before we have 
roses, and gladioli after the roses.—Eb.] 

Glendale, Mass. J. H 


PBELING GLADIOLUS BULBLBTS. . 


About two years ago I read an article 
on peeling gladiolus bulblets, by the edi- 
tor of GARDENING. It was new to me, 
and as I had partially. failed with bulblets 
several fneel regarded this as valuable 
information and put it in practice at 
once. In our Sunday school were a num- 
ber of girls who were anxious to earn some 
money to help carpet the room. I em- 
ployed about ten reliable ones, paying 
eight and ten cents an hour, and had my 
very choicest bulblets peeled at a cost ot 
over twenty dollars. I usually gave each 
girl about half a pint and instructed her 
to keep them in the cellar when not at 
work on them. They were brought home 
each week and put in dry sand in the 
cellar. Some were peeled too deep in 
places and became mouldy, and this was 
communicated to the others. When I 
sowed them in the spring they were in 
rather bad shape, and very few of them 
ever came up. I had from half a dozen to 
fifty each of choice, selected seedlings that 
I had peeled at the time of sowing, and 
these grew very well. M. CRAWFORD. 

Ohio. ; 

The bulblets should not be allowed to 
get dry-skinned after being peeled, that is 
they should not be stored dry in open 
trays, nor packed in dry matemnal that 
would absorb moisture from them, there- 
fore it is safer not to peel till you are 
about ready to plant. Peeling the bulb- 
lets was, until we wrote about it, a pro- 


found trade secret, and even now it is so. 


considered. Mr. C. H, Allen, page 116, 
stepped beyond the narrow path of se- 
crecy. If vou visit Queens Co., Long 
Island, next summer, three things may 
surprise you; first, the millions of gladioli 
that are grown here; second, the evenness 
with which the seeds have germinated; 
and thirdly, the fullness of the eermina- 
tion in the bulblet rows of the finer and 
rarer named sorts. The evenness of the 
germination of the seeds is caused by, 
from sowing time till the seedlings come 
up, mulching the seed beds with excelsior 
packing, which is open and admits air, 
moisture and light, and retains moisture 
in the ground, and prevents the packing 
ofthe-ground by heavy rains, or the 
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ATTEMPT AT DOUBLING THE COSMOS. 


baking of its surface by dryness. This 
toois a trade secret, and is just as ap- 


plicable in the case of any other outdoor > 


seed beds as in that of gladioli. The fine 
stand of named bulblets is due to the 
bulblets having beem peeled before planted. 
These men practice it, and. they wouldn't 
do it if it didn’t pay them. We have 
danced while the growers in Europe have 
3 ie long enough; now the tables are 

ng turned and we are doing our own 


pipmg, and have become considerable 


€xporters as well as importers of gladioli. 


_DOUBLE-FLOWERED GOSMOS. _ 
_ As l wrote you last season I was work- 
ing to. secure double blooms of ‘‘Pearl’’ 
cosmos; 
show progress, number one being blooms 


as grown from the seed first secured: 


by me. Number two shows the general 
disposition. and growth and form of 
blooms in crop as grown by me this year. 
Number three shows still further develop- 
ment towards the fully double blooms to 
which I aspired. I have this season had 
some perfectly double blooms, that is the 
small petals as shown in number three, 
were so - much more numerous and so 
much songer and larger that they formed 
4 perfectly white center, no yellow ap- 
pearing acall. These blooms were care- 
fully marked with colored strings and 
watched to maturity, only for me to dis- 
cover that the nearer perfection the bloom 


I enclose three photos which 


the fewer the seed, until they gradually 
dwindled to three, two and one, and in 


the perfectly double flowers to no seed at 
all. Thus in my eflorts to secure new and. 


desirable seeds, when I thought I had 
succeeded I have discovered that the 
years of effort were lost. I shall continue 
my efforts, however, another season and 
possibly nature may decide to perpetuate 
the beautiful blooms attained through 
seed. A. W. SMITH. 
Georgia. ; 


FERTILIZER FOR GLADIOLUS. 


I have just. moved from high level prai- 
rie soilto high, white oak timber land, 
I grow gladiolus and. lilies. Stable 
manure (fresh horse) costs $1 a load 
(about three-fourth ton), delivered. I think 
it is dear at this price, so wish to get some 
commercial fertilizer. What fertilizer 
would you advise me to use? Ae 

Des Moines, lowa.. 


Use only stable manure applied the fall 
previous to plantingit, if you can get it at 
the rate mentioned, but if you must use 
commercial fertilizers then get ground 
bone. All prepared fertilizers should be 
used to produce a growth of clover or 
Hungarian grass, whichshould be plowed 
under the season previous to planting 
gladiolus or lilies. The kind of fertilizers 
to use are those which accomplish the 
best results for farm cropsin your locality. 


MARGUERITE CARNATIONS.—I have sev- 
eral fine marguerite carnations in the beds 
yet December 21, from seed last summer, 
they have not budded. Will they liveout 
of doors or had I better put them down 
cellar. : M. A. B. 

New Douglas, Il. 


As you have left them so long out of 
doors, better leave them there altogether 
covering them over well with evergreen 
branches, but don’t let the branches be 
flaton to them to crush them; arrange 
them so that they won’t hurt the plants. 
And look cut for field mice, which are 
very destructive to carnations in winter 
especially ifthe plants are covered up in 
the open ground. 


GLADIOLUS MARIE LEMOINE NOT BLOOM- 
ING.—We have sent some hybrid gladio- 
lus Marie Lemoine to friendsin California; 
they grew “like corn stalks’’ but in two 
years have not bloomed. Can you inform 
me of the cause and remedy? 

Waterloo, Ontario. 


As you do not mention the conditions 
under which they are grown, the culture 

iven them, or how other kinds of glad- 
ioli grown in the same neighborhood be- 
have, it is hard for us to give the cause of 
failure. We should judge however, that 
the soil has been too moist and rich. If 
the variety Marie Lemoine did not bloom 
and under the same conditions other 
sorts of the same type did flower then it 
is plain that this variety will not bloom 
well in that locality. 


Litium Grayi.—Mr. George Nicholson, 
curator of the Royal Botanic Gardens, at 
Kew, England, spent two months in this 
country last summer. He visited Roan 
Mountain in the southern Alleghanies, 
and there saw Rhododendron Catawbr- 
ense in all its glory on the summit parks, 
and he has a beautiful illustration of it in 
the Gardeners’ Chronicle. He writes: 
“Among the rhododendrons—as shown 
in the illustration—Lilium Grayi occurs 
here and there; and I had the good for- 
tune to be shown the plant in flower by 
the Rev. Dr. Edson; it is now, however, 
far from common, having been ruthlessly 
dug up (almost exterminated, in fact) by 
collectors. In cultivation at Kew this 
species attains far greater proportions 
than in its native habitats.’’ We grew 
and flowered this lily as long ago as 
1878, and found it a vigorous, free bloom- 
ing Fae of the Canadense type. Ina 
wild state it has never been very plenti- 
ful nor widely distributed. 


THE GOLDEN BALSAM (Impatiens aurt- 
coma) is a new species from Madagascar, 
whence it was accidentally introduced to 
France. It is a vigorous grower with 
toothed dark green leaves, from the axils 
of which a profusion of helmet shaped 
bright yellow showy flowers arise, stand- 
ing well above the foliage. It 1s more 
robust than Impatiens Sultani, and like it 
it makes both a fine greenhouse plant at 
any season of the year, and thrives well 
planted out in summer. 


THE NEW ROSE-COLORED CALLA recently 
sent from Natalto Europe seems to forget 
itself in the northern hemisphere and bear 
white instead of rose-colored blossoms, 
it has done this both in Holland and Eng- 
land, and although it was flowered in the 
latter country as long as six years ago, 
the spathes in all cases have been white. 
There seems—to be no doubt about its 
bearing, rose-colored (Spathes in Africa, 
however. 
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TO GIVE THE SIZE of trees and shrubs in 
a general way is a difficult matter, even 
to average them, as they grow luxu- 
riant in one place and slowly in another. 
For instance, our mountain laurel and 
wild rhododendron grow to the size of 
trees in the Southern Alleghanies, but in 
the northern states we would be apt to 
class them as shrubs, the first named four 
to eight feet and the latter six to ten feet 
high. Ifthe nurserymen would give the 
average size to which thetrees and shrubs 
grow in their locality, then commonsense 
would teach us that in more favored sec- 
tions the shrubs would grow larger, and 
in less favored ones proportionately 
smaller. 


THE PLEASURES OF GARDENING.—One 
of our Pennsylvania subscribers writes: 
‘I am the merest amateur as regards 
flowers of all kinds, but last summer I 
had a pond for lilies and had such success 
with many of the varieties, also with the 
lotus, that I became somewhat of an en- 
thusiast on the subject of flowers and 
this fall built a greenhouse in which I find 
very great pleasure.”’ 


IX LOOKING OVER the seed catalogues 
you may fail to find some special sorts 
of seeds that you wish to obtain. Don’t 
blame the seedsmen for this. They carry 
the kinds of seeds there is a popular de- 
mand for. It would not pay them to cic 
a line of miscellaneous seeds for whic 
there is hardly any call. But they can get 
any kind of seed in the market, either 
here or in Europe, for you if you give 
them the orderin time. This should be 
early in the fallso that they can include 
the order for your special seeds, and get 
them at the same time when they import 
their own general list. 


Do you EAT CABBAGE? Ifso what kind 
are you eating now, and how do you like 
it? We raise lots of cabbage,—Flat 
Dutch, Drumhead, Savoys and others, 
but the Savoy is the only one we eat in 
winter. Why? Because it is the only one 
we think is fit to eat. Oh yes, the other 
kinds are very good eating when one can- 
not get Savoys, and we can raise more 
weight of them to the acre, and make 
more money out of them, but when it is 
a matter of our own family use only, the 
Savoys are set aside for the people to eat, 
and the Flat Dutch and Drumheads make 
a capital relish to the milch cows and the 
pigs in winter. 


Low BRANCHING TREES. Visitors to 
Dosoris often comment on the way the 
trees here are furnished with branches 
from the ground up; some having an eye 
to timber wonder why we don't trim 
them up, and others in their admiration 
pray for the secret. We don’t trim them 
up because this is a garden and we want 
garden trees, were timber our idea we'd 
plant them close together forest fashion 
and let them trimthemselves. The secret 
is this. Begin with healthy, shapely, 
young plants; prcpere large holes deepl:v 
unfastened and filled with good earth for 
them, never let the mowing machine strike 
up against their branches; keep them 
clean from weeds so that the branches 
that rest upon the ground shall never get 
leafless or strangled among them; and by 
judicious manipulation never let the top 
get too high without carrying a full body 
of branches with it. 


NEW PLANTs.—According to The Gar- 
den Annual Almanac, 529 differenc kinds 
of new plants and flowers were awarded 
certificates at the horticultural exhibi- 
tions in London in 1893. Among these 
were thirteen kinds of amaryllis, thirty- 
five begonias, thirty-two carnations, 
eleven cannas, sixty-two chrysanthe- 
mums, forty-nine dahlias, fifteen gladioli, 
six rhododendrons, twelve roses, and four 
Eckford sweet peas, and a miscellaneous 
gathering of other plants. Orchids were 
also bountifully represented, for we find 
three calanthes, eighteen cattleyas, thir- 
ty-fourcypripediums, eleven dendrobiums, 
thirteen lelias, five lzlio-cattleyas and 
seven odontoglossums. America is mod- 
erately prolific in some things, notably 
chrysanthemums, but at this rate we are 
nowhere alongside of our transatlantic 
friends. We have one comfort, however, 
and that is, that probably we may never 
see or again hear of, one tenth of _thesé 
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fair debutantes. We might easily help 
them to swell their lists of fruits and 
vegetables, though. Wefind twenty-two 
new varieties of fruits, including seven 
apples, one grape, eight melons, one 
peach, one pear, one plum, and three 
strawberries. And there are twenty va- 
rieties of vegetables, comprising one let- 
tuce, seven onions, one pea and eleven 
potatoes. No new tomato nor cucumber 
nor cabbage, nor squash, nor radish, nor 
bean! What ails the folks over there? 
May be the conscience of their fruit and 
vegetable men is hardly as elastic asis 
that of their florists. 


LILIUM HARRISIT FROM BERMUDA.—A 
New York florist who forces thousands 
upon thousands of this trumpet lily in 
greenhouses for cut flowers and to sell as 
plants in bloom between November and 
April remarked to us the other day that 
he believed the days of profitable lily 
growing in the Bermudas are nearly 
over, because the bulbs are becoming in- 
fested with pernicious minute insects, 
that eat into the scales of the bulbs, caus- 
ing them to rot and the roots to decay, 
thus stunting the plants, and showingon 
the leaves as if they had been peppered 
over with whitish specks, destroying their 
fair blooming prospects, ruining the 
plants in appearance, and rendering their 
sale impossible. ‘‘The moment I notice a 
plant like that” he remarked ‘I wait for 
nothing but pitch it right out.” We 
called at a neighboring establishment a 
little later and there found a bench con- 
taining hundreds of lilies in pots and all 
in this infested state. Our friend shook 
out several of the plants to show the 
owner the trouble, and there the little in- 
sects were in any quantity. It isa little 
fly, but the tiny maggotsor larve are the 
mischief makers. Hosts of other little 
white specks, rapid running insects inhab- 
ited the bulbs too, but we are not con- 
vinced that they are not the effect rather 
than the cause of the trouble. The tiny 
maggots, however, are positive marau- 
ders. 


THE COMMITTEE on Nomenclature of 
the Society of American Florists is still in 
existence, with Professor Wm. Trelease 
of St. Louis as chairman. This should 
ensure a careful and conscientious naming 
of all cultivated plants offered for sale. 
At this late day there is no excuse for 
calling Ipomaea Bona Nox by the false 
specific namesof ‘‘noctiphyton” or “‘noctt- 
flora” which arenonamesatall. Ipoma@a 
(Quamoclit) coccinea is the proper name 
ot the plant advertised as ‘‘Ipomaea gra- 
cilis.”’ If the name Tree-Orchis for Epiden- 
drum venosum of our southern woods is 
good enough for Chapman, Meehan and 
other authorities on American plants why 
should we attempt to rob the Oncidium 
of its pre-empted name of ‘‘butterfly 
orchid,” so that we might dub our weedy 
native with the catchy appellation? Cen- 
trosema grandiflora is a Brazilian species 
neither indigenous nor in cultivation here, 
and the plant advertised asC. grandiflora 
is C. Virginiana, a common but pretty 
native vine throughout the south. There 
are a good many other names besides these 
that will need straightening out, and to 
rectify which we will look to the Nomen- 
clature Committee. Come now, let us all 
do what we can to help that committee. 
A plant under its true name is just as 
good for us and as pretty, as the same 
plant under a false name. 


THE MASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL 
SocieTY has arranged a programme of 
Meetings-for,Discussion to be held at its 
hall in-Boston, ‘one-each Saturday, dur- 
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ing January, February and March. The 
subjects are Fungi; Pruning; Hardy 
Grapes; Electricity as applied to Horti- 
culture; The Construction of Plant 
Houses; Mushrooms; Cinerarias and 
Calceolarias; some Insects injurious to 
Vegetation; Metropolitan Parks; Grow- 
ing Seeds for Market and Vegetables 
under glass. 


Trees and Shrubs. 


WINTER FRUITING SARUBS AT THE ARNOLD 
ARBORETUM, BOSTON. 


It is pleasing to note at this season 
while we have a foot of snow on the 
ground and zero frost at night that some 
of our shrubs are still very pretty and at- 
tractive with their fruiting twigs. In 
selecting shrubs for our garden we should 
remember beauty in winter as well as 
Ornament in summer, and include some of 
these handsome fruiting bushes. And 
this is easy enough, for several of our 
most desirable winter berried plants are 
also good looking summer shrubs. _ Ber- 
beris Thunbergii is a fine dwarf barberry 
bush from Japan. Its branches are short 
and thick set, and without any of the 
straggling nature of our native barberry, 
and it is admirably adapted for hedges or 
the frort of mixed shrubberies. It retains 
its brilliant red berries all winter, some 
of them even hanging on till the bushes 
come again into bloom next spring. Al- 
though the berries are not of much use in 
an edible sense, these bushes are very 
desirable as game covers, quail in winter 
are very fond of the fruit. This shrub was 
first grown here in 1875, the seed having 
been received from the Botanical Gardens, 
St. Petersburg, Russia. It was not intro- 
duced into England till 1883. 


Berberis vulgaris or common wild bar- 
berry 1s also very pretty withits branches 
arching with the weight of their clusters 
of fruit. Our English sparrows love it. 
What a pretty sight it is in winter to see 
iaphd or forty of these little birds gather 
in a barberry bush to dine on its berries. 
There are several varieties of this 
barberry, differing mostly in the color of 
the fruit. Berberis Sieboldi has fruit of a 
fine dark red color almost black. The 
cranberry tree (Viburnum Opulus) is very 
noticeable with terminal clusters of 8-20 
soft, red berries; the fruit of this plant has 
been in good condition since the last of 
August and although it shrivels to some 
extent it remains ornamental all winter. 
Several other viburnums still hold their 
fruit. 

The black alder (Ilex verticillata) is 
usually found in wet places, in swamp or 
owing along near brooks, yet it takes 

dly to upland cultivation aud its bright 
red berries are always sought for at this 
season. One should take care to propa- 
gate from the berry bearing or female 
plants and it would be well to include one 
or two male plants to help set berries on 
the others. A yellow fruited form of this 
species is very pre.ty, but the berries are 
now beginning to turn brown; earlier in 
the season, however it was very beauti- 
ful. This variety was found growing 
wild in woods near Bayford, Mass. some 
six years ago, and was introduced to 
cultivation by Mr. John Folansbee of 
Andover, but is very little known yet. 
Ilex Sieboldi is a Japanese form with 
fruit as small again as I. verticillata but 
itis vastly more prolificin bearing and it is 
decidedly Japanese in appearance and 
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when plants are well established they are 
very hardy. 

Panax sessiliforum, a Mandchurian 
shrub about eight feet in height bears a 
large terminal bunch of jet black short ob- 
long fruit to each bunch, making a very 
ornamental shrub. There is a dwarfform 
of this species, the fruit of which is not so 
large or borne so abundantly asin the typi- 
cal plant. | 

Celastrus scandens is a North American 
climbing vine,good for running up old trees 
or covering rocks ortrellis work, itis com- 
monly known as the Roxbury wax-work. 
It retains its three-cornered, three-seeded, 
orange colored large berries all winter. 
They areinsmall drooping clusters. Celas- 
trus articulata was introduced about 
fifteen years ago from Japan, and is one 
of the most rapid climbers bearing showy 
fruit in cultivation. The fruit is as small 
again as is that of C. scandens, but it is 
much more abundantly produced and of 
a deeper orange red in color. It covers 
rock work beautifully and if the branches 
of fruit are cut early they will hold the 
berries all winter making very pretty 
room ornaments and add greatly to a 
Christmas decoration. There are two 
forms, one being lighter.colored fruit than 
the other. 

Ligustrum vulgare, the common Euro- 
pean privet, probably introduced into 
Massachusetts by the first settlers, is very 
handsome, with large terminal clusters 
ot thickly set black round fruit; indeed, as 
a fruiting shrub it is the finest of all the 

rivets. Ligustrum mediais much dwarfer 
in habit than the other, but very hand- 
some, the fruit is of a bluish black incolor. 

Pyrus nigra, the black fruited wild 
pyrus is still very pretty, but showing 
signs of drying up. Pyrus arbutifolia, 
the common chokeberry, is handsome 
with its red globular fruit. 

There are many single flowered roses 
that have ornamental hips or fruit. Rosa 
Wichuraiana of Japan, running over the 
snow, bears sprays of fromten to twenty 
little red fruit, and with its almost ever- 
green foliage it is very attractive. R. 
blanda is covered with large red, long 
shaped fruit. R. spinosissima has round 
black fruit. R. repens is covered with 
round blackish red hips. R. nitida, has 
brilliant red round fruit. R. multiflorahas 
an abundance of clusters of small brown- 
ish red berries. Amongst others bearing 
showy berries Imay mention R. Arkan- 
sana, R. coriifolia, R. Carolina and R. 
tomentosa. 


Cotoneaster microphylla, alow grow- 
ing shrub isnow covered with brilliant red 
berries, which are nicely set off by pretty 
little leaves resembling those of a cran- 
berry vine. C. acuminata, a taller grow- 
ing species, bears a great many jet black 
huckleberry-like fruit, and is extremely 
showy. Other cotoneasters in fruit are 
C. vulgaris, C. tomentosa and C. num- 
mularis. 


Rhodotypos kerrioides is a large shrub 
thickl 
four hard black fruit. The stag horn 
sumach (Rhus typhina) though now a 
naked shrub is showy on account of its 
large clusters of reddish brown seed vessels 
which last into spring. The moonseed 
(Menispermum Canadense) a pretty vine 
trained on a pole has hanging bunches of 
eight to twenty of jet black berries. 

Some of the thorns (Cratz#gus) also the 
mountain ash are still well covered with 
their pretty red fruit. 

Dec. 20, 1893. C. JacKson Dawson. 


Apropos of the use as well as ornament 
of berries on bushes in winter, one of 


covered with terminal clusters of‘ 
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our esteemed readers sends us the follow- 
ing: 
THE GRANARIES OF GOD. 


Be still, ungrateful heart, and ceas: thy chiding. 
Thou shoulds’t in God’s good wisdom be confid- 


ing; 
The birds that from yon wintry sky their Father 


call, 

Call not unheeded though the deep snow fall. 

See where the yarrow, graceful golden rod and 
pine, 

Royal robed sumach and red berried eglantine 

Flutter their clusters fair upon the frosty air, 

The granaries of God for all His feathered care; 

Can‘st thou not trust His love, His wisdom and 
believe 

That like the birds above life’s snow thou shalt 
receive 

All things that can His faithful, tender care attest, 

That loving care that longs to soothe thy soul's 
unrest? ELOISE K. LUQUER. 


TRANSPLANTING LARGB TREES. 


I have two large sycamore maples 
about fifteen inches through the butt 
which were moved in the spring (March) 
of 1891, and did not seem to flourish well 
owing of course to so much loss of root 
while the tops were never headed in, as 
they should have been. I am advised not 
to take any trouble with them, but to 
cut them down and plant something else. 
The trees are perhaps thirty years old, 
may be less. My adviser states that 
sycamore maples are short lived, and 
would not repay labor spent on them. I 
have headed them in vigorously, in fact 
cut all the limbs off to within say two 
feet of the trunk and the wood appears 
to be sound, so it seems to me they may 
yet make good trees, don't you think so? 

It may interest your readers to know 
that when these trees were moved twenty 
others were moved, some three to four 
miles distant. I have a white ash eleven 
inches in diameter of butt, a pin oak 
same size, a sugar maplesay fifteeninches, 
several scarlet maples six inches to ten 
inches, four white beeches six inches to 
nine and a tulip poplar about eight 
inches in diameter of stem all doing nicely 
except two large sycamore maples say 
fourteen inches in diameter of butt which 
died the first summer, and other two 
which looked scraggly so I had them cut 
down and replaced with scarlet maples. 
None of the trees were headed in either 
when moved, as the man who moved 
them with a patent machine, said 
he would not guarantee them if headed 
in. What a preposterous statement, but 
his guarantee turned out worthless. He 
was to replace any that died, but never 
paid any attention to my requests to 
replace the two which died. Now there is 
no need to get a special machine to move 
large trees up to say ten inches diameter. 
I have moved four this fall nicely with a 
flat bed wagon, two horses and three 
men. Of course I headed them in this 
time. Trees moved this way need to be 
well mulched and watered in dry weather; 
soaking ground thoroughly about once a 
week. A. F. 

Coatesville, Pa. 


As the sycamore maple trees have lived 
for three years after being moved, and 
have now been headed in, we should expect 
that they would start to grow, but how 
much we are unable to say. And whether 
or no they are worth keeping we cannot 
tell. We find the sycamore maple fairly 
easy to transplant, even when moderately 
large, and a good grower. But we have 
also learned by stern experience that 
voung trees in due time overtake the large 
ones and outgrow them too in size and 
beauty. At the same time it is often 
desirable,even necessary, that we use the 
large trees inypreference.to the small ones, 
then the-best’ way“of ‘transplanting and 
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treating them is very pertinent. The man 
who transplanted your trees without 
heading in their topssurely knew nothing 
about trees. 


PROPAGATING GONIPERS FROM GUTTINGS. 


I have written before now (GARDENING, 
page 150, February 1, 1893) about prop- 
agating retinosporas fromcuttings. The 
same treatment applies to most all other 
evergreens, observing also that the varie- 
gated points of shrubs are apt to rot off 
if kept too moist on top. Always water 
them in the mornings and in fine weather, 
also keep the cutting-house cool, and 
as the cuttings callous, after New Years, 
you may slightly increase the heat, but 
never too much. Keep the ground under 
the stages, and the paths moist by fre- 
quent syringing when the house gets 
warm, but not in damp dark weather. 
This prevents thrips and red spider, which 
are a bane to conifers. 

peri can also be inserted in pots or 
shallow boxes, and this has the advan- 
tage that you can move the cuttings to a 
frame outside and keep them better than 
in a greenhouse till you plant them out. 
On the other hand the cuttings can be 
managed more evenly as regards mois- 
ture or dryness. I used to grow all our 
cuttings in pots or pans, but have not 
done so since 1866, because I find the 
greenhouse system the best for our situa- 
tion. In frames it is true vou can strike 
a good many things, but I find the house 
in our climate the most satisfactory. 

All kinds of conifers, except Pinus will 
strike from cuttings, but it is not always 
desirable to propagate them in this way. 
And in some cases when you have the cut- 
tings rooted you will have trouble to 
make good plants from them. Abies con- 
color, A. Nordmanniana, A. Veitchii, and 
such like make poor plants from cuttings. 
But such as Abies Hudsonica, A. Pichta, 
A. pectinata compacta, Picea Gregoriana, 
P. conica, P. nigra pumila, and other 
dwarfs ought to be propagated from cut- 
tings, for if grafted they grow out of their 
habit, growing too strong and losing 
character. J. R. TRUuMpyY. 

Kissena, L. I. 


GIVE THE SIZE OF SHRUBS.—I sympa- 
thize with your correspondent who be- 
moans the fact that catalogues do not 
give the size that shrubs grow. Some- 
times itis very deceiving when they do; 
as | have a number of shrubs which are 
twice the size—much to my regret—as 
given in the catalogues. H. H. 


| The Fruit Garden. 


NOTES ON FRUIT TREES. 


AS A PREVENTIVE of what. is called 
“‘sunscald’’,—the dying of the bark on the 
southwest side of the trunks of young 
fruit trees,—it is advised by many to lean 
the trees strongly toward that point of 
the compass at planting. I follow this 
practice myself, but as the prevailing 
wind willin time overcome this inclina- 
tion, it is advisable also to whitewash 
the trunks, or even to protect them per- 
manently, by tying thin strips of wood 
about them. I use common plasterer's 
strip lath, going over them once or twice 
a vear, to renew the tving material. The 
white-washing is beneficial also in killing 
moss, andis unfavorable to the attacks 
of insects, especially the oyster shell bark 
louse. Labor is never wasted in keeping 
the bark of trees clean and healthy; but 


no work to that end can be successful, 
without at the same time securing a 
vigorous growth by proper attention to 
the soil. 

Russian APPLES.—There is a great deal 
said about there being no winter fruit 
amongst the Russian apples. Well, the 
Baldwin is a fall apple southof New Eng- 
land; and for the best keeping, color and 
flavor, it must be grown in Maine, as far 
north as it will endure the climate. There 
is a large number of Russians that are 
good all winter keepers, when grown 
north of 45°—and the best part of Maine 
and New Brunswick is m that latitude. 
Last spring, in April, I sent some Russian 
winter apples to Mr. Carman of the Rural 
New Yorker, and he pronounced them 
“as good as Baldwin at its best,’’—and 
they were certainly quite as large and 
handsome. 


THE TRUTH is, that these Russian 
apples are going to make a great apple- 
growing region of a vast extent of coun- 
try in which apple culture on this conti- 
nent has heretofore been impossible. The 
Russian apple tree is very much more 
vigorous, as well as more hardy against 
cold, than our old stock from Western 
Europe. It is also far less subject to fun- 

id disease. In fact,after growing them 
for many years and having to-day over 
100 varieties in my orchards I know not 
a single variety subject to any sort of 
fungoid disease, either of wood, leaf or 
fruit, 

Russian Pgears.—What is said above of 
Russian apples is quite astrue of the Rus- 
sian pears, plums and cherries,—so far as 
adaptation to severe winter climates is 
concerned. These, however, are not equal 
generally, in dessert quality to the varie- 
ties we have from Western Europe, or 
their American seedlings. There are for 
instance, no Heart cherries, or anything 
answering to that family, amongst them. 
They areall ‘‘Griottes,’’ or related thereto, 
but many of these are quite good, and 
some are nearly sweet, when fully ripe. 
They all bear well and early, and most of 
them are of a dwarfhabit,and thus easily 
protected from the attacks of birds. 


THE RwsSIAN PEARS, as to tree, are 
very vigorous growers; and the fruit is of 
fair size and quality. The same is to be 
said of the plums. They have the thick, 
firm foliage which characterizes all the 
Russian tree fruits; and they seem to be 
subject to no diseases, even when planted 
along-side of diseased varieties of the old 
stock. They are all enormously produc- 
tive, and have very few ‘‘off vears.”’ For 
the ordinary market grower, all the Rus- 
sian fruits promise important advantages 
as they are not particular about soil, 
location, or extra care. They seem to 
take naturally and easily to the condi- 
tions of our climate and soil. Thev are 
good, but I think their American seed- 


lings will be an improvement upon their | 


originals. T. H. Hoskins. 
Vermont. 


The Vegetable Garden. 


SELEGT VARIBTIES OF VEGETABLES. 


Mr. W. W. Tracy, of Michigan sends us 
the following list of vegetables as being 
thoroughly rehable and suitable for culti- 
vation by amateurs. 

Lima BeEans—Challenger, Extra Early, 
New Jersey. 

OTHER POLE 
Golden Champion. 

GREEN FLESHED SNAP BEANs—Valen; 
tine, Refugee. 


Beaxs—Horticultural, 


Wax Beans—Challenge Black Wax, 
Golden Wax. 

BEETS—Detroit Dark Red, Ferry’s Half 
Long. 

EARLY CABBAGE—Jersey Wakefield. 

SUMMER OR FALL CaABBAGE—Winnig- 
stadt. 

WINTER CABBAGE—Stone Mason. 

CarroTs—Chantenay. 

CAULIFLOWER—Snowball (Extra Early 
Erfurt), Algiers. 

CELERY—Golden Yellow Large Solid, 
Perfection Heart well. 

EARLY SWEET Corn.—Crosby, Cory. 

MEDIUM OR LATE CorRN—Concord, Old 
Colony. 

CUCUMBER FOR TABLE—Cool-and-Crisp. 

CUCUMBER FOR PICKLING—Chicago 
Pickling. 

Ecc PLant—New York Improved. 

KaLE—Extra Curled German Dwarf. 

KOHLRABI—White Vienna. 

LEEK—American. 

LETTUCES FOR SUMMER—White Star, 
Deacon. 

LETTUCES FOR WINTER—Grand Rapids 
for greenhouse, and Silver Ball for hot- 
bed. 

Musk MELons-Baltimore, Ossaye, Cas- 
saba. 

WATER 
Boss. 

ONIONS FROM SEED—Michigan Globe, 
Red Wethersfield. 

EARLY PEAs—Nott’s Excelsior, Earliest 
of All. . 

Marrow PEas—Advancer, Champion of 
England. 

PEPPERS—Ruby King. 

RADISHES—Early Scarlet Turnip, Char- 
tier. 

SaLsiry—Sandwich Island. 

SPINACH—Improved Thick-leaf. 

TomMATOES—Early Michigan, Optimus. 

SUMMER TuRNIPS—Purple Top Milan. 

WINTER Turnips—Long Island Ruta 
Baga. | 


MELOoNs—Peerless, Orange, 


ONIONS. 


Kindly say: 1. Can I raise large onions 
from seed? 
2. What is a good kind for home con- 


sumption? 
3. My soil is rich sandy loam. 
Superior, Nebraska.  £.W.H.G. 


1, Yes. In very rich, moistish land, 
sow early, keep clean, and thin to three 
inches asunder in the row. 

2. Yellow Danvers for yellow skinned; 
Southport White Globe, white; and Large 
Red Wethersfield for red. All of these ure 
first-class, thoroughly tested sorts. And 
fora very large, mild flavored sort try 
Prizetaker. 

3. Your soil if well enriched and ona 
stiff bottom, and it holds moisture well 
in summer, should grow fair onions, a 
trouble with sandy soils 1s they are apt 
to get very dry in summer, then the onions 
ripen early and without attaininga large 
size. Onions love moisture in summer. 
But early onions from sets planted early 
in spring do fine in sandy loam. 


Books and Catalogues. 


SELECTION IN SEED GROWING. 


This is the name of a little book of 
about 100 pages published by W. Atlee 
Burpee & Co., Philadelphia. At the 
World's Fair at Chicago last vear, there 
was a Horticultural Congress in August. 
and as—seed‘growing is one of the most 
important branches of horticulture, the 
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seedsmen had a division to themselves, 
It was the most important gathering of 
seedsmen that had ever taken place in the 
New World; not only was our. own coun- 
try represented from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, but representatives were there 
from the great seed growing centers of 
Europe,—England,; Germany, France, 
Denmark, etc. Papers were read. by 
adepts on seed growing in. Europe and 
America, the improvement by selection of 
seeds, seed saving, etc. These papers and 
discussion on them in an abridged form 
are given in the first part of the book, and 
the rest of it is devoted to how seeds are 
grown at Fordhook Farm near Philadel- 
phia, the trial grounds of the publishers. 

Let us take up a seed catalogue and 
look over it; now no reasonable person 


can think that the seedsman who issued 
that catalogue grows one tenth of the 
seeds that he sells, for he doesn’t. Why? 
Because he couldn't. He can test them 
all though, and grow a full complement 
of alarge number. Well, where does he 
get the seeds from that he doesn’t grow 
himself? He has them grown by contract 
in the different parts of thecountry where 
the respective sorts attain their best 
development, also in Europe. The seeds- 
man usually supplies the stock seed, 
which he knows to be true to kind and of 
high-grade quality, and the contractor 
grows this seed as directed, the seedsman 
sending a special agent now and againto 
examine the crop while it is growing, to 
see that it isabsolutely pure and properly 
cultivated. In the case of the varieties of 
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corn, cucumbers, cabbage, and many 
other things that cross-fertilize persis- 
tantly if grown near each other great 
care has to be exercised to grow the dif- 
ferent varieties in different localities 
or on separate farms, so as to keep 
each by itself and perfectly pure, for aside 
from corn, they won’t show the mixture 
tillthe next crop is raised. Sometimes 
certain crops run short in yield, then the 
seedman has got to buy from other deal- 
ers, and many kinds he has got to buy 
anyway. 

It is here the value of the trial ground 
comes in. Of every kind of seed grown by 
contract or bought, when delivered at 
the warelouse, an Javerage sample is 
taken and-examined and laid aside to be 
sown and grown atthe trial grounds. In 
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this way the least lack of vitality, flawin 
selection, or carelessness in maintaining 
the purity of the strain is detected. To 
the seedsman it is a case of self-protec- 
tion, and through him, the same to his 
customers. In Fig. 1 you will see a trial 
field of snap beans, a row of a kind, or a 
row from each sampleof the same variety 
supplied by different bean contract-grow- 
ers. Fig. 2 shows a field of the large 
flowered variety of Drummond phlox, 
grown not for testing, but for a crop of 
seed; in a home grown field like this im- 
proving the strain by mercilessly weedin 
out every poor colored flower or ba 
habited plant is rigidly practiced. The 
trial ground is also the place where all 
novelties as soon as they can be procured 
are tested; andin fact, where many novel- 
ties originate, being the principal field of 
selection and intercrossing. And one of 
the most important missions of the trial 
ground or home seed farms is to proves 
absolutely pure stock seed for the seed 
growers. 


THE GCATALOGUBS. 


The nurserymen’s and seedsmen’s cata- 
logues show very little signs of the hard 
time, they seem to be as full and profusely 
illustrated as ever, with in fact a tendency 
to be a little more elaborate. In the line 
of original novelties there is a lightness. 
But we are pleased to note that in their 
compilation care has been taken to drop 
some recent novelties of doubtful merit, 
or relegate them to the general list. The 
distribution of the cat.logues seems to 
be a little later this year than usual, how: 
ever, this may be owing to the regular 
custom of mailing the foreign and south- 
ern lists before sending them to the north- 
ern addresses. 

The descriptive catalogue of the Jewell 
Nursery Co., Lake City, Minnesota, isa 
handsomely gotten up 100 page book of 
all manner of fruits, flowers, and roses, 
with good descriptions and colored and 
other illustrations, and meritorious, con- 
cise directions for cultivation. 

Cole’s Garden Annual, Pella, Iowa; be- 
tween 60 and 70 pages of garden, farm, 
and flower seeds, and implements. 


Wm. C. Beckert, Allegheny, Pa.; over 
70 Doge cs of flower, vegetable, and field 
seeds, with iy farce colored covers. 

Wm. Elliott & Sons, 54 and 56 Dey St., 
New York; over 60 pages of garden, field 
and flower seeds, and horticultural sun- 
dries, and colored covers. 

John Lewis Childs, Floral Park, N. Y.; 
flower and vegetable seeds, plants and 
small fruits, several colored plates an 
many other illustrations new this year. 

The Sunset Seed and Plant Co., 427, 
429 Sansome street, San Francisco, over 
60 pages of vegetable and flower seeds, 
bulbs, greenhouse and hardy plants and 
trees. 

Bowker Fertilizer Co., Bostonand New 
York, Stockbridge manures. 

Frederick Roemer. Quedlinburg, Ger- 
many, flower, vegetable and agricultural 


8. 
Ch. Molin, 8 Place Bellecour, Lyon, 
France, plant novelties. 


THE ORCHID REVIEW.—Where can the 
Orchid Review, a new monthly publica- 
tion be obtained and what is the sub- 
scription price. SUBSCRIBER. 

assachusetts. 


Mr. R. A. Rolfe, Kew, England. 
one shilling each number. 


TREES— 


Fruit and Ornamental, 


Small Fruits, Grapes. Shrubs, Roses, Bulbe and 
Hardy Plants. 160-page General Catalogue free. 
Mount Hope 


ELLWANGER & BARRY, “Nurseries, 
so eh 


Grass Seeds.__.& 


Blue Grass, Red-Top, Rye, Timothy, Clover, etc , 
furnished In good rellable quality at marxet prices. 
Special erenton is called to our special mixt- 
ures O 


Permanent Pasture, at $16.00 per 100 ts. 
Lawn Grnaas, at $8.00 per bushel; 816.00 per 100 ba. 
Address R&Iker’s Horticultural Depot, 
138 West 24th Street, New York. 
When writing mention Gardening. 


Price 


PITGHER & MANDA. 


Received 26 Medals and 
. Diplomas at the 
orid’s Fair. 


ss 


Orchids, Palms, 
Ferns, 
Ghrysanthemums, 
Foliage and 
Flowering Plants, 
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Roses, Hardy Perennials, 
sé6é6ds and Bulbs. 


Everything for the greenhouse and garden. 
The largest and most complete 
stock in America. 


Highest quality and iowest prices. 
CATALOGUES READY. 


PITCHER & MANDA, 
United States Nurseries, 
SHORT HILLS, N. J. 


ror ATIATEURS. 


Well established. free-flowering. easy to grow in 
a temperature where a geranium or fuchsia wil! 
thrive. Cultural directions sent with each order 
If requested. Send for catalogue. 


WI. MATHEWS, Utica, N. Y. 


Save Money on Fruit Plants 


Every year I ship First-Class Plants all over 
the U.S. and Canada, and save vasait men 
much money. For proof Re my free '94 Cat- 
loguea with unsolicited testimonials. A pres- 
ent of choice plants sent free to first inquiries 
from each county. Mention it when you write, 
and/write mow. ... . 


0; ‘A. E. BALDWIN, Bridgeman, Mich. 


1894. 
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In the home a Conover Pianois a pre- 


cious possession and aconstant joy. 


STUDIO. 


the most satisfactory 


Durability. 


CONCERT. 


Teachers find the Conover Pianos 


for 


a a a a a a a a a 


‘Tone, ‘Touch, 


and 


The Conover Pianos meet all 


the requirements of the most Exacting Con- 
cert ArtistS. + 6+ += 4+ # 4 « +» 


CHICAGO COTTAGE ORGAN COMPANY, 


Sole Factors. 


_ The Largest Dealers in Pianos and Organs in the World. 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL WAREROOMS: 


215 Wabash Avenue, 


(SECOND FLOOR) 


CHICAGO. 


ORNAMENTAL aan 


HARD 
TIMES 


affect the seed business as much as any 
other. We have imported this year enor- 
mous quantities of the choicest 


Winter and Spring Flowering 


OD Bulbs B 


to meet our usual demand. A large surplus 
must be disposed of at a sacrifice. 


READ OUR BARGAIN OFFERS! 


Roman sh fem acinths, bloom by Xmas, 3 for 10¢c 
Bermuda Lilies, for Easter, 3 for 3% by mail, 93 
fe) 


Candidum Lilies, hardy, white, risc ‘ 

Daffodils, double yellow, 12 for2s5c ‘* 30c 
Tulips, y pormenus mixture, 12 for asc ‘‘ 30c 
Hyacinths, all colors, 12 for s50c ‘ 60c 
Freesias, sure to bloom, 12 for 3oc ‘‘ 30c 
Paper White Narcissus, 3for 6c “ 10c 


SPECI AL The above entire list of 60 
* desirable Bulbs for only 

$1.95 at our store or $2.20 delivered; also com- 

plete and handsomely illustrated catalogue. 


VAUGHAN’S SEED STORE, 


NEW YORK: CHICAGO: 
26 Barclay Street. 88 State Street. 
We will furnish good Scions from nurse 


trees, of AKIN, the finest of al 
Illinois Winter Appice as as long as stock lasts, at 
$1.00 per 100; $8 

OLNEY NURSERY, OLNEY, ILLINOIS. 


BEAUTIFUL, RARE CACTI. E. Cylindraceous 
twistin ng pl pink and blood o spines. 8 to 6 in. long: large 
& mailed Engelmanni, wh te — 

brown Soariae. large firs.; ex. large 1. Wv 
CHEAP NOW. Catalog free. cemple 15c.; 13 for $1, 
Curt K. Plumb" ‘Cactus Cra Milton » Wis. 


10 nd Gatalog of choicest Flower Seeds 
SEEDS = ee. wr RSCHY. Were, Ind, 


and SHRUBS 
IN GREAT VARIETY. 
Specimen Plants for Lawns and Cem- 
eteries. Send for Catalogue. 
SAMUEL C. MOON, 


Morrisville, Bucks Co., Pa. 
When writing mention Gardening 


Hardy Trees, Shrubs, 


Evergreens, Anp 
HARDY HERBACEOUS FLOWERS 


The finest general assortment of Hardy ee pl 
ae Plants in America. Four Catalo 
Gas Pe ges, illustrated) free on applicatio 

nd your list of needs for rates. 


THE READING NURSERY, 
JacoB W. MANNING, Prop. READING, MASS. 


ste tastaca bh ra Poosee sean Gincueaen ‘ 


Treess Plants 


we offer a large and fine stock of every Nar an 


f Fruit and Ornamen Trees 
Roses, Vines, Small Fruits, Hedge Plan 
Fruit and Forest Tree Seedlings. 
Catalogue mailed tree. Established 1852. 

PHOENIX NURSERY COMPANY, 
(Suc. to Sidney Tuttle & Co.) Bloomington, Il. 


Tricker’s Water Lilies 


Gained Highest Honors at the World's 
Columbian Exposition, Chicago, 1893. 


oo age of dormant Tubers and Roots now 
for distribution by mal]. Seeds of Red, 
Whi e and Blue Water Lillies. Nelumbium specio- 
sum, N. roseum (new). N. luteum. Six pkts. $1.00 
cash. Descriptive, illustrated catalogue free. 


WI1. TRICKER, DONGAN HILLS, 


When writing mention Gardening. 


WATER LILIES, 41t_cotors. 
Palms, Ferns, Orchids, Etc. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 
BENJ GREY, Malden, Mass. . a 


A Shady Corner 


in city or country, left to itself, is generally 
an unsightly place. When planted in Hardy 
Ferns or other shade loving plants, it be- 
comes the most attractive corner of home. 
What a grand little rockery might here be 
made, or what fine clumps of Lady's Slip- 
pers, Hepaticas, or Trilliums (Wood Lilies) 
might be grown. My Catalogue not only 
provides for the shady corner but for sunny 
ground, wet or boggy soils, and the water 
gardens. It offers Hardy Plants that have 
been proven in a hardy climate. Why 
not write for it to 


F. H. HORSFORD, Charlotte, Vt. 


Established 1824. 


SEEDS! SEEDS! 


My Annual PRICED CATALOGUE Is now read 
and mailed free to all applicants. It ee alt 
the leading and most popular sorts o 


Vegetable, Farm and Flower Seeds 


Besides all the desirable novelties of last season, 
and nearly everything else in my line of business. 


ALFRED BRIDGEMAN, 
37 East ioth Street, NEW YORK CITY. 


P. SEBIRE & SONS, Nurserymen, 


USSY, Calvados, FRANCE. 

A general assortment of Fruit Tree Stocks, such 
as rahe Pear, Myrobolan Plum, Mahaleb and Maz- 
a herry, Angers Quince, Small Evergreens, For- 
t Trees, Ornamental Shrubs, Roses, etc. The 
fargest stock in the country. ices very low. 
Packing secured. Catalogue free. Send for 
uotations before placing your order elsewhere. 

oA eos for U. S. America and Canada. 
BEL & CO., P. O. Box 920, New York. 


FLOWER jocr ae pki. gorenatss 13 pkts. 


RDTIME 
PRICES All different Annuals. 


This offer givyés enough Seeds for your entire garden. 
7 YER We 


BROS., Box.C, Waynesboro, Pa. 
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BORDBAUX MIXTURE. 


In “Notes on Pears,’’ by Joseph Mee- 
han, Jan. 1, page 118, I find the follow- 
ing: ‘‘A pint of ammonia, a pound of 
blue stone and twenty-two gallons of 
water is the Bordeaux mixture.”’ This is 
not quite right and is otherwise injurious. 
Bordeaux mixture is: 

Copper sulphate........... 6 pounds 
Unslacked lien 4 “ 
Wate ........ccccccceesssssern te gallons 

This as you will see has scarcely a re- 
semblance to the mixture named by Mr. 
Meehan. The mixture he names very 
closely resembles the Eau Celeste of the 
French, it being: 

Cuprum sulphate.......... 1 pound 
Ammonia 22°........... 1% pint 
Wate...........0...sseeeeseeee 22 gallons 

For these and other fungicides see ‘‘The 
Hand-book of Experimental Work, a 
Popular Digest,” etc., published by 
authority of the secretary of agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 1893. 

It is notorious that Eau Celeste will 
injure the foliage of many plants that are 
not affected in the least by the Bordeaux 
mixture. It is supposed that the ad- 
dition of the lime to the copper in some 
way modifies the action of the copper, as 
well as causing the copper to hold more 
closely to the foliage of the plants it is 
used on. JOHN ADAMS, JR. 

Chicago. 


THE AMERICAN DEWBERRY is said to be 
one of the most important fruits recently 
introduced into India. In the Shaharan- 
pur Botanical Gardens it bears fruits 
very pron These botanical gardens 
are the seats of experiment, propagation 
and dissemination of all new and useful 
plants. 


What a wonderful thing is a live seed. 
Immature, old or dead it may look the same, 
How to know? Old gardeners say that 


is ours. BURPEE’S FARM ANNUAL 
> for 1894, 172 pages, tells all about the Best 
Seeds that Grow. The newspapers call it the 
Leading American Seed Catalogue. Yours 
. Jree for the asking if you plant seeds, 


M W.ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Philadelphia. @ 
‘ o's 2 2'9 . 
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OHKYSANTHEMUMS. 


CANNAS. : 
BEGONIAS. 


The best only. Seed of either, 25 cts. per 
packet. Price list free. ; . 


T. H. SPAULDING, Orange, N. J. 


"y DREER’S 
GARDEN SEEDS 


Plants Bulbs and Requisites 


They are the Best at the 
Lowest Prices. Catalogue 
full of gardep topics mailed 
free. 


Henry A. Dreer, 
714 Chestnut St. Phila. 
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Over 1,000 varieties of 
Cacti. Also 500 sorts of rare 
bulbs that cannot be had 
elsewhere. Send for illus- 
trated catalogues. 10 cacti 
$1- 100 bulbs $1. Book on 


BU LBS cacti, 116 pages, 180 cuts, 10c. 


A. BLANC & CO., Philadelphia. 
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wants known to us and see how well we can gratify t 


As you may be in want of flowers for gifts ata 
distance from your home for weddings, receptions, 
birthdays, the sick room, or as an expression of 
feelings at times when and ink alone will 
hardly suffice, it will be well for you to know that we 
are well prepares to help youout. Wecan deliver 
flowers for youin any of the principal cities of 
the U. S. or Europe, on a few hours’ notice. Tele- 
graph us, giving name and address of the friend 
you wish to receive flowers, also inscription you 
wish written on card and we will have them de- 
livered by telegraph; a receipt will be taken and 
forwarded to you by mail. We can follow your 
friend while traveling and have flowers handed 
them in every hotel they stop at. Distance or 
time need hardly be considered. Make your 


hem. 


eee ©. B. WHITNALL & CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 


We Grow Three Quarters 
of a Million of 
Many other thingsaslargely. Are headquarters for the choicest 


Fruitand Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Vines, Roses. Plants. 
Our elegant 168 page Catalogue free; contains everything good, 


Roses Annually 


Ze _ dealing; don’t buy before seeing it. Seeds, small size trees, etc. by 


aS ‘om mail, larger by freight or express; safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. 
4 


40th Year, 1000 Acres, 28 Greenhouses. 


THE STORRS & HARRISON CO. ,Box 24 


Painesville, Ohio. 


HOW TO CROW CUT FLOWERS. 


A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON 


THE CULTIVATION OF THE ROSE, 
And Other Flowering Plants for Cut Flowers, sent to any address 


upon receipt of $2.00. 


M. A. HUNT, Terre Haute, Ind. 


What’s the Use 


of struggling on without the most unique and most beautifully 
illustrated SEED CATALOGUE published, when it’s to be 
had for the asking, if you are a Seed Buyer. 


S JOHNSON & STOKES, 


217 and 219 Market Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
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, FREE TO ALL’: | 


Our New Illustrated f 
Catalogue of PLANTs, t) 
Mm, Roses, BULBS, VINES, | 
SHRUBS, ORNAMENTAL f} 
TREES, SMALL FRUITS, t) 
GRAPE VINES, SEEDS, f° 
etc., will be mailed fj 
i, FREE toall applicants. fj 
{ 100 pages. Most com- f} 
fj plete Plant Catalogue [} 
f} published. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 20 Rosg f 
() HousES, 45 GREENHOUSES; 30 acres NURSERIES. [} 
HH Address t) 


f 
) NANZ & NEUNER, Lovisvinie, Ky. Hi 
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HARDY PLANTS 
AND SHRUBS 


We have an immense stock 
of the best varieties o! 
Hardy Plants & Shrubs. 
A BOOK for 3 ects., 
describing all the plants now 
growing atthe 
BELLEVUE NURSERY 
or for 20 cts. we will mail 
you one Sarracenia (like 
cut), four German Iris 
and the book. (Worth 50c, ) 


Bassett & Son, Hammonton, N. J. 


OUR BIG 6 


Strawberries 
given away Free. 


Yes, we are actually giving 
away Free one of the best 
Strawberries ever intro- 
duced. Everybody wants 
them. QOur’Rlo is the best 
Early, the best Shipper 
introduced. 

Rural New Yorker savs: “Itisthe best early."’ M. 
A. Thayer, Pres. Wis. Hort. Soclety. says the more he 
sees of Rio the better be likes it. 100 other varieties 
Prices way down. Kaspberries, Blackberries, Grapes, 


ete 
Cleveland Nursery Co., Rio Vista, Va. 


READER “tov” RARE FLOWERS 


holce onJy, address ELLIS BROs, 
Keene, N. H. It will astonish and piease. Free, 


Used across the Continent, from 
Ocean to Ocean 


FOR BUGS AND BLIGHT 


Sold Dy the Seed Dealers 


For pamphlet address 
FISHKILL-ON-HUDSON, N, Y. 


1.000.000 TREE 
:000;:000 

Fruit and Ornamental. SHRUBS, VINES, 
ROSES, etc., in over _1 O00 Varieties. 
New and Rare. | ——————— 
Old & Reliable, | 5¢24 for our Hius, Catalogues. 


ww. S. LITTLE & co., Rochester, N. Des 
or 52 Exchange Place, N, Y. City. 


Cover your Frames with our 
EXCELSIOR BRAND of 


STRAW MATS, 


Extra heavy, best Rye Straw, Tarred 
Twine, 60 cts. each; $6.00 per dozen. 


New £rgland Mat Co., Branford, Ct. 


Gcmmush ie. 
ENTIRE WOOD WORK 


for any kind of a structure from a small 
affair of sash, to a pretentious Green- 
house or Conservatory. 


A BLUE PRINT of our ‘‘Gem’’ Port- 
able House will be mailed upon appli- 
cation. 


Lockland amines Co., 


LOCKLAND, OHIO. 
When writing mention Gardening. 


(JREENHOUSE | 
HEATERS, 


Wrought Iron Boilers Only. 
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THE FLAT TOP TYPE. 


Devine Boiler Works, 
Office 189 State St., CHICAGO, U. S. Ae 
U Frait Work, 128 pages, leather: 
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HITCHINGS & CO., 


Established 1844. 


Horticultural Architectureg Building, 


ph bad ee AND VENTILATING. 
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[RON-F RAME CONSTRUCTION. 


Greenhouses, Graperies, Palm Houses, etc., Erected Complete. 
Plans and Estimates of Cost furnished on application. Send fourcents postage for Illustrated Catalogue. 


HITCHINGS & CO., 233 Mercer Sts New York. 


When writing mention Gardening. 


H. [1. HOOKER COTPIPANY, 

57 and 59 West Randolph Street, CHICAGO, 
NATURAL GAS MADE GLASS — 
FOR GREENHOUSES. 


Announcement to Florists.__.—[-[::£-\, 


Mh desire to announce the dissolution of the firm of Bipae. Dopffel & Co., and to introduce to the trade 
ts successor. The Seacuer POTTERY Co., which wilt be under the management of bracts ‘Doptiel 


e , @ 


Write for latest prices. A A r’ A 


the grow! 
surpassed facilities are now prepared to fill the’ 1 
ble flower A inne in the market, and assuri 


our intention at in further improvements we solicit a continuance of your pevonese in the bel boiler 
that we can supp! y just what is needed at a price and in a manner satisfactory to all. 
Send for price list and samples and we know you will give us an order. 


SYRACUSE POTTERY CO., Office 403 N. Salina St., SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Wwiite for a Copy of 
the ‘‘Illustrator,’’ 
cas 


J. MANZ & CO. 


183, 185, 187 Monroe Street, 
. . CHICAGO. 


A monthly journal issued by 
the largest engraving house 
in the United States. 


CYPRESS 


SASH 


ette cover, Zc. The most 


DY work pub- Engraving by all Processes.___ mm 
y on smal] 
hese fruit. 
AND mm] 


STANDARD VENTILATING MACHINERY 


mene free. His 32 
Pasz, full of et 2 while 


Y's. 
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his w — A peDY. it ee RECEIVED 
. - Paimvra, N. 7 ALL 
PURDY’S. RECORDER is _ ; JOHN C. MONINGER, BEST 
AWARDS 
A Monthly at 50c, per Year for 1894 297 Hawthorne Ave., LAST 
—_—_——————_——XNX—SX—SX—SXS CHICAGO, ILL. FOUR 
; EED GS riower ok oe YEARS. 
z ‘ ? o \ oO h 
and FIELD. Greenhouse Heating \ dame height 
tatoes, Fruit Treen, : : : at far end. 
Plenta mana Vines of the best Old AND VENTILATING. 1 
and New Varieties. Send now for Superior Hot Water Boll Cata Cex 
: ater Boilers. 
Plaine, gents ratty wth E. HIPPARD, YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO. 
honest prices. Free to all. Al) will John A. Scollay, When writing mention Gardening. 


“sawant Our New Pure White 
Marliest of all and best,Sweet 
Corn, Extra Karly Vermont. 


FRANK FORD & SON, Ravenna, O. 


catames pa ming pan d*s Faire ° 


Le 74 & 76 Myrtle Av. Brooklyn, N.Y. 


: * §@"Send for Catalogue. 


BE hem, COLE’ S Uitustrated) FREE. 
ee) WEA CARDEN ANNUAL | 
eas The Best, Save Mon- 
‘ SEE S ey in buying from 
eas, Complete List, 
vo AG | ee" EXTRAS with all orders. 
OB ivi. Evergreen Specialist, Mt zs NEW MELON Series econ 
DUNDEE, ILLINOIS. 2 meee © % COLE'S Seed Store, Pella, loway 


HEALTH, COMFORT, BEAUTY 
are very closely connected with 


WELL KEPT NATURAL TEETH 


PERFECT * DENTIFRICE, 


m Cleans, brightens, beautifies & saves 
the Teeth Cures soft and bleed- 
ming gums. Recommended by Den- 
| tists and Physicians. Sold by firs t 
a Class Druggists. Marshal! Field & Cé 
3 Carson, Pirleg Scott & Co.. James HH 
a VW. alker & Coy. (Sandel Bros., Schiles- 
~ bigger & Mayert 
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OUR_ GREAT SPECIALTY ~~ 
. THE PICTUR ; 
OF OUR.SREAT DISPLAY AT THE — 
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F SHOWS THE EXTENT 


a WOREDS FAIR BUT GIVES NO 
¥ ne Sy =D . IDEA: OF THE GORGEQUS — 


COLORS OF JHE 
| FLOWERS <... 
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Hardy Ferns 
and Flowers. 


You will find over 40 varieties of hardy 


in my Catalogue. beautiful and 
FERNS cally grown. 


CYPRIPEDIUMS "¢e White, Yer- 
My BOG GARDEN" prone. 


60 kinds, including Auratum, Kra- 
LI LI ES meri, he Black Lily of Japan, etc. 


Herbaceous Perennials [Atispurs, ete 


Send for Descriptive Illustrated Catalogue. 


EDWARD GILLETT. Southwick, Mass. 


Rhododendrons. 


| am the largest importer of Rhododen- 
drons and Hardy Azaleas in America, 
and can supply the best stock in the 
market at lower prices than can be 
obtained elsewhere. . . . 

Prices and quality guaranteed. PRICE LIST FREE. 


J. Wilkinson Elliott, 
Landscape Architect, 
PITTSBURG, PA. 


CANNAS_> 


Mme. Crozy, Star of ’o1 
and all the leading sorts. Send for Cata- 
logue. « « = « -s 


PROBST BROS. FLORAL CO., 
1017 Broadway, KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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LORD & BURNHAM CO., 
Horticultural Architects <® Builders, 


STEAM AND HOT WATER HEATING ENGINEERS. 
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&a@- SEND FOUR CENTS POSTAGE FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


Plans and estimates furnished on application. . . + « « 
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LORD & BURNHAM CO., 


Mention GARDENING. 


Irvington-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


Superb Pansies. 


My “RAINBOW MIXTURE” is a combina- 
tion of the very best strains in existence, 
and cannot fail to give satisfaction. Stocky 
young plants $1.00 per 100, tree by mail. 


GEORGE CREIGHTON, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


BERLIN NURSERIES, 


Wholesale and Retail, 


Aepernas, Sewer Plants, June Budded Peach 
and Apple . Send for catalogue. 


J. G. HARRISON & SONS, Berlin, Worcester Co., Md. 


Standard Flower Pots. 


We have erected a large six-story building, to replace 
the one recently destroyed by fire, and now have 


The Largest Plant in the World 


for the manufacture of Flower Pots, and are now 
ready to en goods in unlimited quantities and of 


superior q i We also manufacture a complete 
assortment of Fancy Earthenware, com 
Hanging Po Table Pots, J eres, 
etc., to which we invite attention. 


Catalogues and price-lists furnished on application. 


A. H. HEWS & CO., 
North Cambridge, Mass. 
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A CLUMP OF PERENNIAL CANDYTUFT IN BLOOM. 


The Flower Garden. 


HARDY GANDYTUFT. 


In addition to the many desirable kinds 
of annual candytuft we have some others 
both biennial and perennial deserving 
our attention. The common evergreen 
candytuft is called Iberis sempervirens, 
and although it is indigenous to southern 
Europe it is hardy enough with us. It is 
evergreen, forming neat dense mats, 
which in April and May area solid bank 
of white blossoms. It is hard to say why 
it isn’t more grown, but we presume it is 
because it hasn’t been brought before the 
people in a popular way. The most of it 
shown in our illustration is growing at 
the end of a fruit tree border, and has 
been there for several years. Not only is 
it a snow bank when it is in bloom, but 


its flowers are both pretty andin demand 
for cutting in bunches. We had it pho- 
tographed last spring for GARDENING. 
There is a double flowering variety of it 
that was sent out as a novelty some 
years ago, but we believe the old plain 
sort is a good deal the prettiest. 

I. corrextolia is a very fine hybrid form, 
more beautiful we believe than the others 
but we don’t find it quite as hardy. But 
the fact is, in more rigorous parts none 
of them is extra hardy. 

Garrex’s candytuft is a form of semper- 
vires with fine, white, elongated racemes 
of blossoms. 

All may be readily increased from cut- 
tings in spring, and the species can be 
kept true by raising them from seed. 


WHY SNOWDROPS BLOOM IN MARGH. 


All last year I read with great interest 
the list of flowers in bloom each month 


—— —- 


at Cambridge, Mass., and at Dosoris, but 
I cannot understand why the snowdrops 
and crocus bloom in Cambridge on the 
third of March, when they will not bloom 
here in Hagerstown before the middle of 
March. Itistrue that the place is highand 
near the mountains, and we often have 
high cold winds, and my bulbs bloom in 
front where they are exposed to the west 
winds, but they have a good deal of sun 
and are well covered all winter with 
leaves and manure. Can you tell me the 
probable reason of the difference, as Cam- 
bridge must be much colder than this 
place. M. H. P: 
Hagerstown, Md. 


The time of blooming of spring flower- 
ing plants is much affected by environ- 
ment, also by the season, whether early 
or late. For instance/two winters ago 
Jasminum nudiflorum began to bloom at 
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Dosoris in December and continued more 
or less in flower till April, last winter it 
did not begin to bloom till March. That 
was a case of the effect of a mild winter 
and early spring. Now for Cambridge. 
Entering the garden from Garden street 
on the left hand, the residence of the late 
Dr. Asa Gray (his widow, Mrs. Gray lives 
there still) stands on the top of a bank 
peru south, while to the right adown 
another bank and stretching away in the 
partial shade of pines, maples, magnolias 
and other trees, aud prostrate yews, 
azaleas, rhododendrons and other shrubs 
are spread the rockeries and hardy fern- 
eries where hosts of the carlicst spring- 
blooming plants are cultivated or natur- 
alized. Along the base of the wall infront 
of Dr. Gray’s house we have known cro- 
cus, snowdrops, tulips and periwinkle to 
come into bloom a month ahead of the 
time they blossomed in the rockeries, and 
the same was true of the dandelions, 
naturalized fragrant violets, and bulbous 
buttercups growing wild in the grass on 
the sunny banks as compared with the 
same species at home on the level faintly 
shaded sod below. This explains why 
crocuses or snowdrops might bloom the 
first, week in March in one part of the 
Cambridge gardens and not for a month 
later in another. You may have observed 
another point in the blooming of early 
flowers: On the south side of a building 
plants bloom earliest. on the east side 
next, on the west side third, and on the 
north side last. But let us give you a 
vivid instance of the fickleness of the time 
of blooming of crocuses. According to 
the ofhcial catalogue of the living plants 
in the Cambridge garden, compiled by us 
in 1879, we grew nineteen distinct species 
besides many named varieties of crocuses. 
According to our tabulated lists of the 
time when the plants came into bloom in 
1877 we find the first crocus flower 
opened April 1, the majority opened on 
the 5th and 6th, and the latest on the 
12th, they av. raged in best full bloom on 
the 17th, and were about past on the 
25th of the month. It 1878, however, 
mark the difference. The first crocus 
bloom opened March 1, and all were open 
before the end of the month, they were in 
their heyday between March 15 and 
April 5, and all were past April 20. 


MONTBRETIAS—AGIDANTHBRA. 


1. Please tell us something about 
growing montbretias. Are they always 
so long blooming as at the World's Fair 
last summer? 2. Where can I buy 
Acidanthera bulbs? Mrs. F. N. B, 

Crown Point, Indiana. 


1. The proper name of Montbretia is 
Tritomia. They are bulbous plants, 
natives of South Africa, and belony tothe 
Iris family. The two species common in 
cultivation as outdoor summer-bloom- 
ing plants are T. crocosmiflora and T. 
Potts, the first named being generally 
the most satisfactory and estcemed. A 
good many named vaneties—crosses and 
hybrids—have been obtained trom these 
species by French florists. Their cultiva- 
tion 1s exceedingly simple. Just before 
hard frost sets in cut over the stems and 
dig up the bunches or sods ot bulbs and 
store them in a cool cellar, till early 
spring when divide and replant theminto 
good ground. — By lifting and heeling the 
sods into a cold frame, the roots winter 
fine in the cool moist earth. Weleavethe 
most of ours in the ground out of doors 
all winter, covering them over five or six 
inches deep with manure or coal ashes, 
and they keep perfectly well. They don't 
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come into bloom till near midsummer, 
but then they keep in flower for a long 
time. 2. Acidantherai not for sale by 
anvone in thecountry so far as we know. 


THE FLOWBR GARDBN. 


In the norttern states there is very 
little to do just now in the flower garden 
proper, most everything beingat rest and 
covered up, but we can do a good deal in 
the way of planning for spring and sum- 
mer. Get the seedsmen’s and florists’ cat- 
alogues and study them. But first of all 
take a sheet of paper and write down on 
it the names of the plants and flowers 
you must have for next summer, for in- 
stance mignonette, sweet alyssum, candy- 
tuft, pansies, China asters, ten-week 
stocks, sweet peas and so on; then make 
out another list of flowers that vou 
would like to have, but which you 
haven't grown before; and a third list 
specifying the different flowers you want 
in bloom in the different months, being 
consistent enough however, to ask for 
nothing impracticable in those months. 
These three lists are theindex of yvourown 
garden, according to your own heart, 
and as you wish to have it next summer. 
Now you can enter the catalogues, make 
your comparisons, draw your deductions 
and decide upon vour selection, but never 
allow the catalogue to overrule yourown 
experience, taste and wish. Catalogues 
are gotten up on a broad basis, and with 
the view of satistving everybody in every 
section of the country, so don’t grasp at 
everything, but let each person select only 
what he wants, the catalogue is big 
enough tor all. You should also note a 
few novelties for trial. Don’t discredit all 
of them for some of them are good and 
worth growing. If you want to know 
anything about certain ones of these 
novelties, ask GARDENING, and we shall 
be glad to tell you so far as we know. 
We grow most of them. 

Go over your flower borders and if any 
of the labels have been heaved out of the 
ground by frost, replace them firmly. In 
the case of very early starting bulbous 
plants as winter aconites, snowdrops, 
crocuses, Siberian squills, and the like see 
th.t there is very little if any mulching 
ov.r them, for if they have to penetrate 
through a matted mass of leaves, or rank 
litter, they will become drawn, bleached, 
and enervated; they need no covering but 
a loose earthy surtace. 

Take a stout hand pruning shears or 
sharp small hatchet and go out into the 
woods or thickets and cut a lot of clean- 
stemmed, straight, strong stakes for use 
in the garden next summer. It is much 
handier to get them now than in summer 
when they are in full leaf; at the same 
time they are not so strong and perma- 
nent when cut in the winter, as when cut 
in summer, providing they are well sea- 
soned before using. Capital bamboo 
stakes can be had at a very moderate 
cost at the florists. 

Get some labels ready. You can whit- 
tle them out of split pieces of pine boards, 
or buy them ready made at the seed- 
stores. Paint them on the side they are 
to be written on, but put the paint on 
quite thin. 


THE LAWN. 


Don't let the cows run loose on the 
lawn for they rub up against the fine 
evergreens and break them; horses in the 
yard don’t do nearly as much mischief as 
the cows, but they love to roll over 
wherever they get a bare spot. So long 
as the ground is frozen a gentle horse in 
the yard won’t do much hurt, but when 


feb. I, 
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the thaw comes and the ground gets soft 
on the surface, animals should be kept off 
ofthe grass else they will cut it up and 
pucker it with deep hoof prints. 

As soon as the weather gets a little 
mild and the grass begins to get greem 
scatter the topdressing evenly or rake off 
all the roughest part of it, before the 
grass begins to bleach under the bunches 
orclods of manure. The rakings make 
capital summer mulching for shrubbery 
beds. 

At this time of the year when the grass 
is stiff with frost in the morning, and the 
ground is quite soft with the sunshine at 
noon, crossing and recrossing the lawnin 
one place is more apt to imprint a path- 
way than at any other time. So don't 
take a near cut across the grass. 


Chrysanthemums. 
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AN AMATEURS’ CGHRYSANTHBAMUM SHOW. 


Our good friends of Frederick, Marv- 
land, are enthusiastic amateurs in gar- 
dening, and have formed a Floricultural 
Society, which has been a marvellous suc- 
cess and of which they are very proud. 
This society had its beginning three vears 
ago when the present president, Dr. W. 
H. Baltzell, a prominent physician, and 
the present secretary, Mr. C. E. Kemp, a 
dry goods merchant, exhibited a tew 
home-grown chry:anthemums in a small 
store room of one of the florists, invited 
their friends and acquaintances to view 
their treasures. Such handsome plants 
and gorgeous flowers, grown out of doors. 
and entirely the work of amateurs, with- 
out the aid of a greenhouse, a trained 
hand, or professional advice, stirred in 
the bosom of the visiting friends that 
noble contention or rather emulation, if 
they can do it, we can do it ortry to. 
The spirit became contagious and flori- 
culture took root. The next season others 
having joined with Dr. Baltzell and Mr. 
Kemp, a large room wassecured in which 
to hold an exhibition. A year ago 
(November ’92) a large hall was taken 
and crowded with exhibits. And this 
season (November ’93) the Armory, the 
largest hall in the city and one of the lar- 
gest in the state was taken and filled, 
and four-fifths of the exhibits were made 
by amateurs. The interior of the building 
was decorated with hardy evergreens, 
and palms, and bri hantly lighted anda 
fine orchestra supphed music during the 
three davs while it lasted. The exhibition 
was an immense success horticulturally, 
financially, and socially. 


The society has now 108 members, in- 
cluding many ladies, and excepting three 
professional florists all areamateurs. The 
othcers too are all amateurs, besides the 
president and secretary already men- 
tioned, Mr. L. E. Mullinix, a dry goods 
merchant, 18 vice-presid nt, and Mr. H. 
C. Keefer, the postmaster of the city is 
treasurer. 

Our illustration, engraved from a pho- 
tograph kindly sent us by the secretary 
gives a fair idea of the show. Mr. Kemp 
also writes us—‘‘I attended the show at 
Washington, and can truthfully say we 
had four times as many specimen plants 
as they had, and as many if not more, 
cut blooms, and both plants and blooms 
were superior in quality to those at 
Washington. Some of our plants had one 
hundred and fifty fine blooms on them. 
The exhibits of the amateurs were won- 
derful, and have never beeu equalled else- 
where_im\this “country, the cut blooms 
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VIEW OF THE CHRYSANTHEMUM SHOW AT FREDERICK, MD. 


ranging from six to twelve inches across, 
and there were hundreds of them. John 


Donn, the Baltimore florist, who last. 


year was one of the judges at the New 
York show, said he never saw finer plants 
and blooms than we had here, and he 
further said that he was utterly aston- 
ished when he entered the hall, not ex- 
pecting such a sight. 

“In no other town of its size than 
Frederick is the culture of flowers in the 
home circle carried on to as great an ex- 
tent, and it is all owing to the exhibitions 
of this society which a1 oused the interest 
of the people. 

‘*The store windows along the different 
streets of the city, during the show, were 
decorated with chrysanthemums, and the 
people were wild with enthusiasm over 
the show. 

‘*The small groupof plantsin the centre 
of the hall at the front of the picture were 
exhibited by a shoemaker who earns his 
living on the bench, and who never grew 
a chrysanthemum till this year.”’ 

Anxious to hear from the working man 
who, the first year, achieved such good 
success, we asked Mr. Kemp to findly 
have him tell us. Hewrites: ‘I saw our 
shoemaker friend yesterday and as this is 
the first year he has grown chrysanthe- 
mums he says he is hardly qualified to 
answer your questions. 

‘The soil he used he made as follows: 
One bushel of sod loam, one-half peck old 
cow manure, one-half peck of sand, 3-inch 
potful of bone dust to a bushel of the 
compost. The plants he got froma flo- 
rist, April 15 last, and he grew them on 
in pots all through the summer. The pots 
in which they bloomed were ten inches in 
diameter at top, and he set the plants in 
the sunniest spot in his yard. e began 
to feed them with weak cow manure 
water when the roots had reached the 
sides of the 10-inch pot and when the bud 
had formed he gave stronger manure 
water till the flowers were half open, 
then weaker water again till they werein 
full bloom, then plain water. When there 
was danger from frost he carried the 

plants into the house, into a half lighted 
cool room and out again in the sun when 


the weather permitted. Oneof his plants 
was erOue in the open ground and lifted 
October 15 into 12-inch pot, it wasIvory 
and best he had. The varieties he hadon 
exhibition were the only ones he grew, 
they are as follows: Ivory, Mrs. E. D. 
Adams, W. H. Lincoln, Mr. Hicks Arnold, 
Waban, Sugar Loaf, Robt. Bottomly, 
Mrs. Kimball, E. G. Hill, Lilian Bird.” 


Roses. 


BLACK SPOT ON ROSES. 


Can you give me any information as to 
the origin of and remedy for ‘‘black spot’”’ 
in La France roses? Our gardener has 
for several seasons been extremely success- 
fulin raising them, but this year under 
precisely the same conditions, and with 
no diminution of care this disease has 
made its appearance. Any suggestions 
regarding its treatment will be much ap- 
preciated. C.. WM 

Plainfield, N. J. 


Black Spot is a parasitic fungus techni- 
cally known as Actinonema rose and it 
is wide spread throughout Europe and 
America, being grievously destructive to 
both outdoor and indoor roses. Most 
florists regard it as being ineradicable, 
and they mitigate the evil by rigidly 
picking off or up every diseased leat as 
soon as they see it, anfl burning it. 


SCIENTIFIC OPINIONS, 


Professor F. Lamson Scribner in the 
1887 Report of the Department of Agri- 
culture, says: ‘‘A solution of copper sul- 
phate may be used for spraying the 
bushes, but should not be used upon the 
leaves, as it will be apt to burn the 
foliage. After the leaves have started ap- 
plications of Bordeaux mixture or eau 
celeste, modified by the addition of car- 
bonate of soda, will be beneficial in pre- 
venting the spread of the disease. This 
treatment should be repeated three or 
four times during the season, so as to 
protect succeeding growths of leaves.”’ 
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Dr. Byron D, Halsted, of Rutgers Col- 
lege, N. J. wrote in 1892: ‘*‘Experiments. 
with this fungus have been carried on suf- 
ficiently by the New Jersey station to 
warrant the assertion that it can be con- 
trolled by the proper use of fungicides. 
This trouble may be held in check by the 
carbonate of copper compound, using 
thrie ounces of the carbonate of copper, 
one quart of ammonia and 50 gallons of 
water. The spraying should be done 
once a week using a hose and a nozzle 
that gives a fine spray. The point should 
be to wet every part of the plant and yet 
not drench it. If many leaves have fallen 
from the plant they should be gathered 
and burned.”’ 


A PRACTICAL OPINION, 


Mr. John N. May, the famous rose 
grower of Summit, N. ]., writing in Gar- 
DENING, page 206, March 15, 1893, says: 
‘‘No remedy has been found which is of 
any material use in counteracting it; but 
such solutions as copperas, etc., are very 
injurious to the plants, and the man who 
tries them will find this out to his cost. 
The only remedy thus far found for it is 
clean, healthy vigorous growth, with a 
consistently dry atmosphere and as near 
a normal temperature as can be run with- 
out getting it too low. Grow the plants 
healthy and sturdy and they will resist 
the disease to a large degree. This is the 
only remedy that I have been able to dis- 
cover.” 


A BED OF HARDY ROSES. 


Please tell us how to prepare and care 
for a rose bed, and give a list of hardy 
roses for the same, especially of the best 
white ones. Fi, 2 

Crown Point, Indiana. 


As we are often obliged to conform to 
the conditions that surround us, almost 
any soil may be worked into the proper 
state for roses by carefultreatment. Soils 
best adapted to the rose are those of a 
somewhat tenacious character, or suchas 
are not likely to dry quickly; but any 
gece garden soil, properly trenched after 

eing well drained, and thoroughly sub- 
soiled, will be likely to produce the desired 
results. Autumn is the best time for 
trenching, as also for planting except for 
tea roses and their allies. In doing this, 
take a given amount of ground, dig a 
trench at first a spade in depth, and half 
that in width, removing the soil to the 
other end; then turn up the subsoil at the 
bottom of the trench, place on it a plenti- 
ful supply of manure, not stirring it in, 
cover with the soil from the next trench, 
and so on till all is complete. Half-de- 
cayed leaf-mould, spent hops, or fresh 
manure will answer the purpose, as the 
manure will be in good condition for the 
plants by the time their rootsreach down 
to it. A space of three feet between the 
rows, and two feet between the plants is 
a suitable arrangement of distance, as the 
plants can then be easily banked with 
soil for protection in winter,—quite an 
essential matter with Teas, which are 
more tender than Remontants and require 
more covering. In planting, dig trenches 
about twelve inches wide and from six- 
teen to eighteen inches deep; in the trench 
should be placed a liberal supply of well 
rotted manure, with a little ground bone, 
all to be turned under with a garden 
fork. Then place the rose in the trench 
and press the soil firmly about the roots, 
—the latter a very important part of the 
operation. 

Alfred Colomb—Carmine crimson; large 
globular, very fragrant; 
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Anna de Diesbach—A lovely shade of 
carmine, very large and fragrant. A very 
hardy rose. 

Charles Lefebvre—Reddish crimson, 
velvety, large and full. 

Dupuy Jamain—Cherry red, large, fra- 
grant. 

Eugenie Verdier—Silvery pink tinged 
with fawn. A fine bud. 

John Hopper—Bright rose withcarmine 
center; large, semi-globular. 

Mile. Annie Wood—Bright crimson; 
good autumn bloomer. 

Mme. Gabrielle Luiget—A beautiful 
pink, fragrant flower. 

Mme. Victor Verdier—Carmine crimson, 
large, globular, fragrant. 

Paul Neyron—Deep rose color, and the 
largest of all rose blooms. 

Prince Camille de Rohan—Deep velvety 
crimson. 

Ulrich Brunner—Cherry red. 

WHITE ROSES. 


Baronne de Maynard—White, some- 
times tinged with pink on edges of the 
tals. 
Perle des Blanches—White. 
Mabel Morrison—Flesh white changing 
to pure white. 
erveille de Lyon—White, tinged with 
satiny rose; very large. 
Mme. Plantier—Fure white, very hardy 
and floriferous; strictly a summer rose. 
Wm. H. SPOONER. 
Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


The House Garden. 


fOUSB PLANTS. 


Every available space in my house has 
a plant init, and I want to ask about 
some of them. 

1. I have a palm (Areca _lutescens) 
about three and one-half feet high, and I 
find, quite often on the leaves a sticky 
substance. What is the cause of it, and 
remedy for it? I sponge it off, but it 
comes again. 

2. What kind of soil is required for 
Peperomia argyreia. 

3. Please give me some information 
about the growth and habits of mistle- 
toe and (4.) eucalyptus. G. H. S. 

Woburn, Mass. 

1. Honey Dew, probably. How it is 
produced is not quite clearly understood. 
You cannot prevent it without injuring 
the leaves of your palm. Keep it washed 
off else it will become host to a fungus 
that will turn it into a black coating. 
Some plants, especially camellias and 
ixoras are quite subject to it, and unless 
they are kept clean it gets on to the 
other plants immediately around them. 


2. P.SauNDERSM is the proper name. 
A little fibrous turfy loam with the finer 
part shaken out. Or, this together with 
some fern root chopped up rather fine but 
with al] the earthy part washed or sifted 
out of it, and some sharpsand. Although 
a pretty plant when it does well, it isn’t 
always easy to grow. It likes warmth, 
only moderate moisture at the root, thin 
shading from sunshine, and clean drain- 
age. 

3. THE AMERICAN MISTLETOE(Phoraden- 
dron flavescens) is the one most common 
in our markets. It has yellowish white 
‘berries. It grows abundantly in the 
south, parasitic on trees, but doesn’t 
reach north of New Jersey. The Euro- 
‘pean mistletoe (Viscum album) has white 
Derries: and is the prettier of the two, 
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and large quantities of it are annually 
imported into this country for Christmas 
decorations, but not always in good con- 
dition. It also is a parasite on trees. The 
habits of both the American and Euro- 
pean sorts are much alike. The seeds be- 
come afhixed to the trunks or main 
branches of trees, dropped on to them by 
birds mostly, and there they strike root 
into and under the bark; and sucking and 
living on the juices of the tree. 


4. OF EucaLyptus there are two kinds 
in common cultivation just now, namely, 
E. globulus, the famous fever tree or blue 
gum tree of Australia and whichis largely 

lanted as a street and shade tree in Cal- 
ifornia, and E. citriodora, the lemon-ver- 
bena scented eucalyptus, also an Austra- 
lian tree. The blue gum tree is easily 
raised from seed, and seedlings the first 
year, if planted out will grow from three 
to seven feet high. e buy one-half 
ounce of seed in spring (it costs only 20 
cents) and raise over a hundred plants 
from it. We don’t save all. We plant 
out half of them in May and keep the 
other half in pots plunged outside all 
summer, and in a cool greenhouse all 
winter, and plant them out the next 
May, they grow ten to fourteen feet high 
that summer. We don't try to save them 
for another year. They will bear six or 
eight degrees of frost with apparent im- 
punity. In their youthful years, say 
while under twenty-five feet high they 
have large glaucous bluish leaves, when 
they reach that height however they lose 
the blue color altogether, and their leaves 
become longer, narrower, and more 
scythe-shaped, hence the young trees bear 
very little resemblance to their parents. 
Eucalyptus citriodora is a much smaller 
plant, and as tender as a heliotrope. We 
raise it from seed as we do globulus, ex- 
cept that we get a packet only of seed, 
for it is quite expensive. It germinates 
well, though, and if we wish to we can 
keep it to a moderate size in pots for 

ears. In fact bothof these plarts should 
be largely grown and bedded out in our 
public and private gardens. 


TABLE PLANTS. 


To THE EDITOR OF GARDENING—Sir: 
Kindly inform me what you would con- 
sider an ideal table plant. What would 
be your limits regarding size of plant, 

ot,etc? What would you recommend 
or ten of the choicest table plants for ex- 
hibition purposes? Any other informa- 
tion on the subject would much oblige. 

Montreal. D. A 

As this is a seasonable and important 
matter we have asked some florists who 
are leading professional artists in this 
line to tell us about it. Subjoined are 
their replies. , 


PLANTS FOR TABLE DEGORATIONS. 


The plants we now use mostly for table 
decorations are lilacsin dwarf form fifteen 
to twenty inches high, full of flowers, and 

owing in 6 or 7-inch pots. They areset 
into vases or gilt or celluloid baskets 
with either smilax or lycopodium to gar 
nish the top. They make a simple and 
dainty table piece. Sometimes we use a 
piece of bright or delicate pink shade rib- 
bon tied around the miniature trees. 

Araucaria excelsa and its varieties 

lauca and robusta, eighteen to twenty- 
our inches high, in jardimieres, and a soft 
wreath of smilax with brght flowers 
laid loosely on it around the basket or 
jardiniere, are quite pretty. 

Cyclamen Persicum giganteum in\choice 
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bright colors and full of blossoms are 
often massed or planted, five, ten or more 
into a shallow basket or vaseand strings 
of smilax or asparagus laid around them. 

Dwarf, brilliantly colored crotons are 
planted among Farleyense ferns into 
pretty jardinieres or low baskets. 

Miniature palms such as Livistona 
rotundifolia in 4 or 5-inch pots, also 
Thrinax elegans and T. parviflora fitted 
up with ferns around the stem and often 
bright flowers put into them, are also 
favorite plants for table decoration. 

Farleyense fern plants set into vases or 
shallow baskets with sprays of orchid 
blossoms rising up out of them, and 
again a basket or pot plant of cattleyva 
or dendrobium orchid in full flower, and 
surrounded by Farleyense or other mai- 
denhair ferns are considered very choice 
and they also are naturalappearing. The 
tendency now is to get floral displays for 
all occasions as simple and natural as 
possible. 

We use pans of growing lily of the val- 
ley in full bloom with a few pink roses 
laid around, or a few orchids festooned 
loosely into a wreath or garland otf 
climbing asparagus and this surrounding 
the pan or basket of lily of the valley. 

Dwarf orange trees and ardisia plants. 
both in full ripe fruit played a great role 
for holiday pieces but their glorv is now 
past. We are looking ahead now to 
spring flowers such as hyacinths, small 
azaleas, heather, lilacs, also pans of 
tulips in solid colors, with two to three 
dozen in a pan, and the pan hidden with 
a mass of green. This makes a very nice 
table decoration and is not costly. 

SIEBRECHT & WADLEY. 

409 Fifth avenue, New York. 


PLANTS FOR TABLE DBGORATIONS. 


The kind and variety of plants used for 
table decoration depend largely on the 
size and shape of the table. For long 
narrow tables such as are generally used 
for large banquet and club dinners, 
where it 1s not necessary to see every 
guest, small plants of Cocos Weddeliana, 
Areca lutescens, Kentia Belmoreana, 
Grevillea robusta, dracenas, ferns, Chin- 
ese primroses, azaleas, cyclamens, orange 
trees, ardisias, Solanum capsicastram, 
etc., can be used. 


The plants should be very low, thin, 
and graceful and none of their foliage 
should interfere with the service, or hide 
the opposite guest and they should be in 
small pots, and wherever possible they 
should be put in vases of some neutral or 
harmonizing color. When it is imposst- 
ble to get vases, the pots should be 
washed very clean and inserted ina fancy 
paper covers, or better still, hide the pots 
with small ferns or smilax, or other kinds 
of greens. Dirty pots or dirty leaved 
plants should never be: used in table 
decorations. 

In pita ia the plants the tallest of 
them should be put in the centre of 
the table, arranging them in size so as to 
slope toward each end. Sometimes it 
gives a better effect to have plants of 
similar height at equal distance, the full 
length of the table, placing the smaller 
ones or the flowery plants at regular in- 
tervals between the taller plants. A 
delicate spray of greens or a few leavesor 
flower stems between the plants on the 
table, makes a very pretty effect. Clumsy 
garlands of smilax and heavy greens are 
considered bad taste. 

For medium sized tables if it be desired 
to use all green place in the center of the 
table a nice plant of Cocos Weddeliana, 
and. around this arrange a few maiden- 
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hair ferns (Adiantum cuneatum, or gra- 
cilimum); around the adiantum make 
arirg of lycopodium or vines to hide the 
pots, and a {cw fronds of ferns or delicate 
vines strewn on the cloth pointing out- 
wards from the group will make a grace- 
ful decoration. 

If we want something out of the usual 
way we get four or five small Otaheite 
Orange trees ( Citrus Chinensis) bearing 
plenty of fruit, set their pots in vases 
made of lycopodium (which are easily 
made by planting the mosson wireframes 
and they are always ready). Place the 
tallest orange tree in the center of the 
table and arrange the others a little dis- 
tance azart. A few small oranges on the 
cloth bet ween the plants will appear as if 
they had fallen off the trees. This makes 
a beautiful table and very pleasing when 
an orange conrse is served. 

If it is desired to have plants in bloom 
we will have to be guided by those in 
season, A table decorated with cyclamen 
plants in bloom makes a pretty decora- 
tion, the same may be said of primulas. 
A pretty decoration can be made of Cy- 
pripedium insigne, adiantum and migno- 
nette. Place a good sized plant of cypri- 
pedium with plenty of blooms in the cen- 
ter of the table and around this put some 
small plants of Adiantum cuneatum; 
amongst the ferns arrange clusters or 
plants of mignonette, covering the pots 
with greens. 

Another fine table can be made of cat- 
tleya plants in bloom, and adiantum. For 
small tables nothing is more serviceable 
than a jardiniere of mixed ferns and 
mosses or some small plant such as an 
orenge tree, a primula or cyclamen, or 
any similar plant, the flowers of which 
are not too strongly scented, or the 
fohage too clumsy. 

Low effects are most desirable, but the 
use of a plant hke Cocos Weddeliana, 
with its graceful fern-like fronds makes a 
pleasing effect and does not obstruct the 
view. Perhaps there is nothing more 
beautiful in its simplicity than a plant of 
Adiantum Farleyense placed in a gold or 
silver vase in the center of the table. 

Brooklyn. JaMEs J. DONLAN. 


IN WASHINGTON, D. G. 


The plants used by the fashionable flo- 
rists bere for decorating dinner tables are 
of four kinds, namely. variegated leaved, 
as the variegated screw pine, variegated 
pine apple, and variegated rubber; ferns, 
as the Farleyense maidenhair, the com- 
mon (cuneatum) maidenbair, and ony- 
chium, palms, as Cocos Weddeliana, Pha- 
mix reclinata and Areca lutescens, and 
flowering plants as small] white azaleas, 
Chinese primroses and cyclamen. 

At the White House the plants most 
used for table decoration this winter are 
the variegated pine apple, Begonia Paul 
Bruant, Chinese primroses, Maranta pul- 
chella, and the fine-leaved palm knownas 
Georoma gracilis. 

Small & Sons, a leading firm of florists, 
in their table work seldom use any other 
plants than Farleyense and common 
maidenhair ferns arranged in mounds 
or low flat groups, out of the centers of 
which rise vases of roses, orchids or Jilacs. 
Well berried plants of Jerusalem cherry 
(Solanum capsicastrum) are used a good 
deal in brightening up groups of ferns on 
side tables and cther raised positions. 
Azaleas, genistas, Japan astijbe, and 
Chinese primroses are handled in great 
quantities by this firm. Deutsche Perle 
azalea is their most popular flowering 
plant. 

‘‘Our most popular plants this winter’, 
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said florist Hale, ‘‘have been scarlet poin- 
settias and Roman hyacinths in shallow 
pans, paree a dozen bulbs to a 7-inch 
pan; they make elegant and inexpensive 
plants for table work. When 
primroses and the large flowering cycla- 
men ‘Are suitably dressed with ferns 
Or asparagus vine they are hard to beat 
for table work as they are showy with- 
out being gaudy, andthey are low grow- 
ing, so that people cansee over the tops of 
them.’’ 

J. R. Freeman uses the Farleyense fern 
as a table plant almostexclusively. When 
it is used in connection with fine roses, 
lilies and carnations someexcellent effects 
are secured. 


hinese 


A GOLD GREENHOUSE AND PIT. 


I have a little span-roofed plant house 
twelve feet long, twelve feet wide, andten 
feet high at ridge. The south side of the 
root is made of three greenhouse sashes, 
and the south upright and east sides are 
of glass, the north and west sides are of 
double boards. The docr isin the west 


end, and outside of it is a roomy porch 
with two side seats in it; it is covered 
over with vines. The floor of the green- 
house is bare earth. Within the house is 
a step-and-stair stage eight feet long and 
seven feet high at back. Back of the door 
I have a nice wide potting shelf, where we 
do all the repotting and cleaning of the 
plants. There is a sliding sash on theeast 
side, and the middle sash of the roof is 
hinged and can be easily lifted up, so the 
ventilation is quite satisfactory. For 
shading I have a set of narrow striped 
Japanese screens that dull the July sun- 
shine, and yet can be rolled up to give us 
all the light we want as the season draws 
near itsend. At the southeast and north 
east corners, on the outside, there isa 
water butt to catch the water from the 


gutters under the roof, and from them we 
have had all the water we needed for the 
house full of plants, all summer, so we 
were not obliged to fetch any from any- 
where else. 

There is no artificial heat in this green- 
house, hence we keep no plants in it 
proper in winter. But underneath the 
stage I have had a pit dug six feet long, 
three feet wide, and three feet deep at 
back, that is from the top of the eight 
inch wooden frame above ground, covered 
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by two sash frames on which 1s nailed 
medium grade plant cloth instead of 
giass. 

Iam anxious to know if I can safely 
winter a apanthus, hibiscus, azaleas, 
lavender, Sirsa Japonica, etc. in such a 
pit. Also, can I keep bulbs in pots in it 
and root them for bringing into the house 
in February and March? To-day with no 
sun, the temperature outside is 25°, inthe 
greenhouse 29° and in the pit 34°. 

We have a root cellar where we keep 
our vegetables unfrozen all winter, if you 
think it safer I can crowd my ia ae 


it. 
New York. 


No doubt your little house will be 
a happy home for plants in summer, 
but in winter you cannot grow anything 
in potsinit. Ifthe lowershelves of your 
stage were moveable, getting at your pit 
in winter would be handier and the 
plants in it would get more light. Asit 
1s, however, it is good enough to store 
plantsin. While plant cloth is excellent 
in spring and fall, glass is better in win- 
ter, keeping out more cold at night and 
attracting more warmth in the day. Lay 
a good bank of coal ashes or earth 
against the boards of the frame above 

round. In cold weather if youcover the 

rame over with old carpet matting, hay 
or straw, deep enough, you can keep out 
any amount of frost, but eithera cloth or: 
sash covering alone won't keep out frost. 
Frost will injure agapanthus and hibis- 
cus, and although it may not hurt the 
azalea plants it will their flower buds, so 
if you cannot give extra covering to your 
pit take these plants into your vegetable 
cellar. The lavender and Spirwa Japonica 
will stand it well enough. It is a capital 
place for bulbs. But then they’d do just 
as well on the floor of the greenhouse, 
with a good layer of coal ashes on the 
top of them to keep them uniformly 
moist and the roots from heaving the 
bulbs up in the pots, and a lot of dry oak 
leaves over all to exclude frost. Asa pit 
like that is apt to be dampand musty un- 
cover it in fine weather, and in the caseof 
azaleas in particular never let them get 
quite dry, but give them water whenever 
they need it, spilling as little in the pit as 
possible. 


WHY POINSETTIAS WILT WHEN GUT. 


I want to know how to prevent the 
bracts of Poinsettia pulcherrima from 
wilting soon after cutting. I have tried 
placing them in water immediately after 
cutting and kept them there several hours, 
and I find that some of them will wilt in 
a day afterwards, and others will last a 
week. I sent to thirtv of my friends at 
Christmas, each a specimen after putting 
them in water-for a few hours, and I find 
that some of them wilted by next day, 
and others lasted a week. They all had 
fine foliage as well as flowers. What is 
the difficulty? L. B. 

Decatur, II]. 


Because the evaporation from the 
leaves and bracts is greater than the sup- 
ply of moisture furnished to them through 
the stem, and the longer the stem and the 
more body leaves you retain upon it the 
larger will be the evaporation and conse- 
quently the greater the tendency to wilt. 
Further, in cutting poinsettias observe 
how they bleed, and this milky juice as it 
thickens seals up the wound practically 
stopping the absorption of water through 
the cut. When you cut the poinsettias 
cut them-no longer-stemmed than you 
need them and retain nomore body leaves 
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than are necessary, and let them bleed 
for a few minutes, then cut the stems 
half an inch shorter, to get md of the 
coagulated juice that has choked the 
wound, and now throw the poinsettias 
bodily, but heads up, into a tub or tank 
of water to stay there several hours or 
over night, and where all the leaves as 
well as the end of the stem can be im- 
mersed. A few hours later, if you again 
cut a little bit off the end of the stem, it 
will help the stem to more freely absorb 
moisture. And when in use, every day 
after, as long as they last you should cut 
a little piece more off the stem for the 
same purpose. 


LITTLE GEM GALLA. 


This calla, like R. Avthiopica will stand 
plenty of water and manure. It should 
be grown in pots, repotting until as large 
as desired, as the plant will increase 
rapidly. I find that this Little Gem (for 
such it is) can be kept growing through 
the summer; needing no rest. Do not give 
it too large a pot, as it will bloom better 
when somewhat pot-bound. As soon as 
it gets to growing feed it with liquid 
manure. C. H. ALLEN. 

Floral Park, N. Y. 


The Greenhouse. 


PLANTS IN BLOOM AT THB WHITB HOUSE, 
WASHINGTON, JANUARY 20. 


The early Indian azaleas which have 
been kept moderately warm are now 
very attractive, among the single whites 
Remembrance, Princess Alexandra and 
Borsig are the most noticeable. The best 
of the double whites are Deutsche Perle, 
Flag of True, and Narcissiflora, the first 
named is grown in great qualities for 
decorative work. Joseph Mardner is sal- 
mon colored with a bright pink blotch on 
one of the petals. Stella and General Von 
Werder are good single red varieties. 
Among the Dutch hyacinths used to good 
effect among the smaller palms and ferns 
in the decoration of the rooms in the 
Executive Mansion are the double white 
La Tour d’ Auvergne, and thesingle pink, 
Norma. 

The cineranas are just showing color; 
they are kept in a very sunny position 
and given abundance of air whenever the 
weather will permit. Chinese primroses 
make a fine display in the principal con- 
servatory, the plants showing the largest 
and best colored flowers are set aside for 
seed. The Arabian jasmine (Jasminum 
Sambac) is flowered from two year old 
plants, they make more flowers to the 
plant at that age than when older. 

The camellia has not gone out of fash- 
ion at the White House, a large green- 
house there is devoted to their culture. 
Some of the plants are twenty feet high 
and now covered with flowers, the cut 
blooms are much used in the mansion. 
Alba plena, double white, Countess of 
Orkney, white striped with red, Imbri- 
cata, a well formed dark red flower; Reine 
des Beautés, bnght rose; and Duchesse de 
Nassau, light pink, are a few of the most 
prominent kinds. 

Among the orchids Lycaste Skinneri is 
in beautiful flower, so is Dendrobium for- 
mosum giganteum and it is not dithicult 
to manare. 2D). Ainsworthiiand D. heter- 
ocarpuim resemble each other in the form 
of the flowers, but not in color. A white 
variety of Cattleva Trianzw without a 
trace of pink in it isin bloom, so too are 
Oncidium tigrinum, Cypripedium yillo- 
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sum, Odontoglossum pulchellum mayus, 
Lelia harpophylla, with orange colored 
flowers; Angrzcum eburneum, a noble 
species with immense spikes of ivory 
white blooms and Celogyne cristata. If 
I were asked to select six orchids for 
amateurs this ccelogyne would be the 
first one I should think of, 1t doesn’t need 
much heat at any season and very ordi- 
nary attention will make the plants 
bloom annually; it has snow white flow- 
ers. Phalecnopsis Schilleriana, one of the 
prettiest orchids in cultivation is also in 
flower, but it nceds a great deal of care. 


GREENHOUSE PLANTS IN BLOOM IN THE U. 
S. BOTANICAL GARDENS JANUARY 20. 


ERANTHEMUM PULCHELLUM. This 1s 
one of the showiest greenhouse winter 
blooming plants we have, and it is very 
easily grown. It should be plunged in 
pots out of doors in summer, where it 
will develop into a fine stocky bush; the 
flowers are azure blue. 

THE FLAMINGO FLOWER (Anthurium 
Scherzerianum) belongs to the Jack-in-the- 
pulpit family; the large flower bract or 
spathe is bright red and lasts a long 
time in full beauty. Several other species 
and varieties are worth having; the best 
known among themis A. Andreanum, one 
of the inost beautiful of warm greenhouse 
plants. A neat little greenhouse gem at 
present covered with myniads of tiny 
white flowers isnamed Carissa spinarum, 
it is a small compact growing shrub with 
sweet scented flowers not unlike those of 
the American Mayflower. The plant is a 
slow grower and not easily propagated. 
Poly gala Dalmaisiana is a shrubby plant 
with bunches of pea shaped, mauve 
colored flowers. 

Marica NorTuiana has iris like foliage 
and pretty bright blue flowers that last 
only for a few hours. Another plant in 
bloom with similarcharacteristics is called 
Dietes bicolor, the flowers of which are 
yellow spott:d with black. It 1s a good 
thing for associating with aquatics. 

CHORIZEMA ILICIFOLIA is a little shrub 
with small leaves resembling the holly 
bush and flowers not unlike miniature 
sweet peas; it is just a trifle difhcult to 
grow in good condition. 

THUNBERGIA LAURIFOLIA makes an 
elegant cool house climber, the flowers 
are large and light purple-blue in color. 

G. W. OLIVER. 


THE GREENHOUSE. 


Be very careful about airing the green- 
houses; when the sunshine begins to warm 
up the house open the ventilators, a little 
at atime, and shut them up early in the 
afternoon and a little at a time, and so 
as to conserve the sunheat. Plants from 
now on will need a little more water than 
they did a month ago. Do the most of 
the watering in the forenoon to give the 
plants in flower a chance to get dry over- 
head before nightfall. In warm egreen- 
houses keep up a damp atmosphere. 
While marantas, dracaenas, ferns and the 
like must be shaded from sunshine by 
whitewash on the glass or other means 
most ccol greenhouse plants in bloom 
like the sunshine, especially to help bring 
them into flower; but cinerarias, prim- 
roses andcalceolarias like a thin shading. 

The winter is the proper time of the 
year to have all plants so thoroughly 
cleaned from scale, red spider and mealy 
bugs that there will be no further bother 
with them for the rest of the vear; thrips 
and greenfly can be dealt with by using 
tobacco at any time. Accumulating dirt 

“and honevdew on the fohhage of the plants 
should also be washed off. 

After having got the plants pretty well 
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cleaned get them repotted. If the old soil 
is a pasty mass with worms it should be 
shaken away as much as possible before 
repotting the roots into fresh soil; if the 
ball of roots is good and everything looks 
well, undo the outer rootlets and unfasten 
the ball a little without breaking it to 
make it pervious to water, shake away 
the loose old soil, and the drainage, then 
repot the plant into nicely drained per- 
fectly clean pots using fresh mellow soil 
packed in firm. In repotting plants use 
pots only one to two sizeslarger than the 
ones they were moved out of; far better 
repot plants twice a year, than over pot 
them once. Keep the ball of roots at 
least an inch lower than the rim of a 6 or 
7-inch pot; this space is needed in water- 
ing. 

For the majority of plants we find a 
compost made of rotted sod two parts 
and old cow manure one part answers 
well. For palms or roses a little bone 
meal is a good addition; for begonias, 
ferns, mosses, and fibrous rooted hard- 
wooded plants we add finely rotted leaf 
mould. Of course some special plants re- 
quire special soils, but the majority will 
grow in turfy loam and old manure. 

In the case of callas, trumpet lilies, mar- 
guerites, and other gross feeding p'ants 
give them some extra stimulant in the 
way of liquid manure; guano, hen or 
pigeon manure, or cow manure answers 
well for this purpose. 

Start propagating carnations, gera- 
niums, begonias, heliotropes, margue- 
rites, stevias, fuchsias, and all manner of 
bedding and winter-blooming flowering 
plants raised in this way. 

Sow seeds of tuberous rooted begonias, 
gloxinias, vinca, verbenas, lobelias, and 
other plants that take some time to 
come up and grow into nice specimens 
before May; but you are too soon yet 
with salvia, moonflower, mimulus, asters, 
zinnias and fast growing stock. 

Pot up a lot of old gloxinia bulbs for 
blooming in April. But keep achimenes, 
fancy-leaved caladiums, tuberous 1po- 
mzas, dieffenbachias and the like dor- 
mant for a while yet, that it, if you don’t 
need them early to economize space. Just 
now we may have a little room to spare 
and become over-ambitious in propagat- 
ing young plants and potting up dormant 
stock, and a month from now our green- 
houses may be so congested that the 
plants will destroy each other by over- 
crowding. 


Liguip Cow MANURE-—SYRINGING HELIO- 
TROPE.—Please inform me if liquid cow 
manure is good for palins and also for 

rimulas, also if it is harmful to syringe 
Fiotrope over head. SUBSCRIBER. 

Kenosha, Wis. 

Yes, diluted liquid cow manure is excel- 
lent for palms and primroses too, but be- 
fore you begin using it see that the plants 
are well rooted in their pots. While oc- 
casional syringings overhead should not 
hurt hehotrope, it ike Chinese primroses 
and some other plants are as well with- 
out having their folia ze wetted much. 


A MAKE-SHIFT CHRYSANTHEMUM HOUSE. 
—Last fall I had a good many more 
chrysanthemum plants than I could take 
into my greenhouse, and they were nice 
specimens too, but when GARDENING of 
October 1, came to hand with that illus- 
tration of vour make-shitt shelter, the 
problem was solved. I took my hothed 
sashes that were not in use at that time 
and made up a temporary house like 
yours, They answered very nicely, and 
I é¢ut_chrysauthenrum flowers there till 
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SPIRAA ARUNCUS. 


Christmas. I recommend it to your read- 
ers. I receive some papers monthly from 
France, but GARDENING takes the lead, it 
is the most interesting and best written 
per, and I am very fond of it, particu- 
arly for its engravings which are true to 
nature, and for its good hints. 
Passaic Co.,N.J. Louis A. MarTIN. 


CANNAS IN THE GREENHOUSE —I get so 
much good from the pages of GARDENING 
that I would like to give in the way of 
return a few facts from my own experi- 
ence, that may be of use to some of your 
readers. First, I transplanted a healthy 
plant of the Alphonse Bouvier canna, the 
Capitaine P. de Suzzoni, and Mme. 
Crozy from the garden to the greenhouse 
in early October. Each has done well 
there. The Bouvier however has bloomed 
far better than the other two and prom- 
ises to hold its lead. Suzzoni has given 
perhaps twice as many blossomsas Mme. 
Crozy, but not more than one-seventh as 
many as Bouvier. So far as one may 
judge from a single test, Bouvier is inval- 
uable for a winter bloomer. I was dis- 
appointed in Paul Marquant, its color 
pleases neither myself nor my friends. 

Amherst, Mass. A. D. M. 


THE GOATSBEARD SPIRAEA IN WINTER. 


When visiting the Bussey Institute of 
Harvard University some weeks ago 
Prof. B. M. Watson gave us the photo- 
graph of the handsome plant shown in 
the accompanving illustration. It was 
a specimen forced into bloom in the green- 
house, the winter before, by Mr. Jackson 
Dawson. 

The plant itself (Spirza Aruncus) isa 
vigorous hardy perennial which grows 
wild in our woods from New York, south 
and west, and it is a common plant in 
cultivation in gardens. It is where in 
good, rich, moist ground it makes a 


specimen four to six feet high and half 
again as much across. It is in best bloom 
out of doors, with us, about the middle 
of June. 

This particular specimen was an out- 
door garden plant that was dug upin 
December and planted in a box, and left 
outside in a cold shed till the middle of 
January, when it was brought into a 
greenhouse and placed under the stage 
till it began to grow, when it was lifted 
up on to the stage and to the light. It 
then grew very rapidly and made roots 
freely. When the flower buds began to 
show manure water stimulants were 
given it every second day, and plenty 
water all the time, for being a very 
thrifty sadibes it is a proportionately 
hearty feeder. Its flowers outside are 
dingy white, but indoors they are almost 
snow white. The temperature of the 
greenhouse it was grown in was 45° and 
over at night and 65° or 70° by day, the 
specimen whenin bloom was five feet high 
and over that across and it took ten 
weeks from the time it was bought in- 
doors till it was in bloom. It lasted in 
good bloom for nearly three weeks. We 
have manv other hardy plants that can 
also be had in bloom in winterif we want 
th m. 


Orchids. 


ORGHIDS IN A VIOLET OR LETTUCE HOUSE. 


ITamamarket gardener, and have had 
a little experience as a florist. Lamabout 
to build two greenhouses for violets in 
addition to my vegetable business, andin 
case the vi lets prove a failure I will use 
the houses for lettuces. They will be 70 


feet long, hip roofed; the long slope tothe 


south will have 13 feet bars, andthe short 


one on the north 6 feet ones. At the top 
of the back wall and near the glass, on 
the north side. there will be a shelf 18 
inches wide and over the pathway. The 
temperature at night, either for violets or 
lettuces, will be 40° to 45°, by artificial 
means; of course it will rise higher in the 
daytime. 

1. Can I grow Cypripedium insigne on 
this shelf and in this temperature? 

2. Would the sunshine there be too 
strong for it between October and May? 
I would keep the plants in a shaded or 
north-facing frame in summer. 

3. Would it pay to grow them as 
above, buying the plants at auction and 
potting them myself. GARDENER. 

Westchester Co., N. Y. 


1. Youcan grow it there and in that 
temperature very well indeed, and it 
should be in fine bloom at Christmas. It 
may be an awkward place to reach for 
watering, etc., though. 

2. Yes, the sunshine there will hurt 
them and yellow their leaves a good deal, 
but by painting a strip—a pane or two 
deep—of glass right over them with lin- 
seed oil, it will make a nice shading that 
won’t wash off, and you can hang a 
muslin curtain in front of them on the 
south side, letting it -hang over a wire. 
This is quite simple. 

3. We really believe if you take the 
cash with you in your pocket and go 
around among the florists just now, after 
their insigne is cut, you can buy cheaper 
and better plants than you can get at the 
auctions. And now is the time to get 
them, so that y.u can repot them and 
have them well rooted, so that they can 
make a good growth this vear and insure 
you plenty of flowers next winter. Of 
curse we often get good bargains at the 
auctions, but sometimes we don't. 


ORGHIDS. 


To THE EpiTor oF GARDENING—Sir: 
As you request your readers to send you 
notes of interest in the culture of flowers 
I take the liberty to communicate to you 
the following: Looking over my little 
collection of cypripediums and other 
orchids I find quite a number deserving 
mention for their brilliancy in color as 
well as curiosity in construction, and 
for their splendid fragrance. There are, 
besides the Cypripedium insigne and its 
varieties sibomarcinatur: Chantini, 
maximum, Shyletense, maculatum and 
others too many to enumerate them all, 
also C. Spicerianum magnificum, very 
dclicately colored, Sedeni, Al/banense 
Leeanum, Harryanum and Dauthiert. 
Among the lelias we have albida, rubes- 
cens, autumnalis and anceps, Cattleya 
Eldorado is a very fine pale rose, and 
there are speciosissima andTrianz. Den 
drobium chrysanthum and nobile will 
soon he at their best. Coelogyne tuligt- 
nosa is a perfect white flower with chest- 
nut brown beard. Oncidium tigrinum is 
one of the finest in fragrance, O. pachy- 
phyllum, ornithorhynchum and Janesia- 
num, the latter being in blossom over 
two months already are also good. 
Epidendrum ciliare, Trichopilia species, 
Liparis, Miltonia Clowesi, Lycaste Skin- 
neri, Angrecum sesquipedale (a very in- 
teresting blossom indeed), Phalzenopsis 
amahilis and Vanda Amesiana too are in 
bloom. Being only an amateur in the 
culture of orchids it affords mea great 
deal of pleasure to say that most of the 
above mentioned plants are compara- 
tively easy to manage and I only hope 
that our Public Park @ommissioners will 
at anjearly day) authorize the purchase of 
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good collections of orchids, so that the 
public at large may become a little more 
acquainted with these beautiful members 
of the botanical kingdom. 

At the flower showin the Art Institute, 
November last, there were but very few 
orchids exhibited, but they were as much 
if not more appreciated and admired by 
the visitors, as any other plants. It is 
true their first purchase seems rather ex- 
pensive, but when we consider that they 
are constantly increasing in size, value 
and beauty, taking up little room in the 
hothouses as most of them hang sus- 
pended in the airin baskets and on blocks, 
and considering that the greater part of 
them are winter bloomers, consequently 
offer the finest display in the showhouse 
and remain in blossom for weeks, yes, I 
may say for months, their extensive cul- 
ture should certainly be encouraged. 


EDWARD G. UIHLEIN. 
Chicago, Jan. 6, 1894. 
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GARDENING Is gotten up for ita readers and tn their 
interest. and it behooves you, une and all, to make It 
Interesting. If it does not exactly sult your case, 
please write and tell us what you want. It is our 
desire to help you. 


ASK ANY QUESTIONS you please about plants, 
flowers, fruits, vegetables or other practical gardening 
nfatters. We wil] take pleasure in answering them. 
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LYCASTE IMSCHOOTIANAiIs anew hybrid 
raised by Alf. Van Imschoot, of Ghent, 
and said to be a c.oss between L. Skin- 
neriand Maxillaria nigricans. Orchidists 
however, think L. cruenta must have been 
the male parent.. Color pale buff or yel- 
lowish freely spotted with minute crim- 
son dots. 


CARNATION JACQUEMINOT Is an elegant 
crimson-scarlet beauty that we have re- 
ferred to once or twice before now in 
GARDENING. Peter Fisher & Co. of Ellis, 
Mass., sent us a box of flowers of it last 
week and these have graced our sanctum 
table ever since. They are lovely, large, 
full, bright blossoms on bold, stiff stems 
and they have kept their color well. 


JOHN BULL ASLEEP.—In a list of the 

ardening periodicals of the world pub- 
lished in the London Gardeners’ Chronicle 
January 13 last, we notice among those 
credited to America the namesof some old 
friends that have been dead and buried 
for years. Ofcourse several of the young- 
sters that have been born or rechristened 
since John went to sleep are not included. 


A FLOWER GIRLS SHELTER is what a 
lady writing tothe Westminster Gazette 
wants erected here and there among the 
London streets for the protection of the 
girls who peddle flowers, against the in- 
clemencies of the weather. Here we call 
these persistent peddlers, boys or girls 
street fakirs, and in Boston, particularly, 
efforts have been madetoclear them away 
altogether or shelter them in jail. Truly 
we are a democratic and progressive 


people! 


THE ROSE OF JERICHO (Anastatica 
hierochuntica) is a little dried up wicker- 
like tuft of a plant brought here from 
Syria and sold in quantity as a curiosity. 
When thrown into water it swells upand 
becomes a thing of life. When out of the 
water it dries and curls up and if xept for 
years inthis dry state, and then submitted 
to moisture its hydroscopic power is as 

tent asever. In its arid native regions 
it is blown before the wind hither and 
thither. A writer in the Gardeners’ 
Chronicle suggests that it is the “rolling 
thing before the whirlwind,’’ mentioned 
in Isaiah XVII, 13, 741 B.C. 


SPIR 4A ASTILBOIDES, an elegant Japan- 
ese hardy herbaceous perennial, that has 
lately been introduced with considerable 
eclat as something worth growing for 
forcing in winter as we do the Astilbe 
Japonica. The European papers tell usit 
will never displace the old astilbe, and 
that it can only be forced very slowly. 
All right, it answers our purpose admir- 
ably. We don’t want one plant to dis- 
goa another, we want variety, and in 

.astilboides we get a capital addition 
to our winter flowers as well as to our 
summer gardens. As regards its cultiva- 
tion, there is nothing dithcult about 
that, we can humor it any way it 
pleases. 


GALAX APHYLLA 1s a little plant some- 
what resembling the pyrolas that grow 
so plentifully in our woods, and which 
grows wild in the North Carolina moun- 
tains. Itis hardy in the north, we used 
to grow it at Boston. Of recent years 
quite a business has sprung up in collect- 
ing its leaves in the Carolina mountains 
and shipping them to northern cities to 
the florists, who use them in wreathing 
and in other ways in room decorations. 
They are also exported to Europe. The 
leaves are round cordate, evergreen, 
glossy and of a metallic brownish hue; 
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the plant is small, and never branched, 
and the long petioled leaves spring 
directly from the crown on the ground. 
The flower is a long spiked raceme of 
modest white blossoms. 


OUR ORCHIDS NOTES.—Henry A. Sie- 
brecht of New Rochelle, N. Y., and who is 
one of the largest orchid-growers ia 
America, writes us: ‘I very much ap- 
preciate and commend Mr. W. Mathews’ 
notes on orchids, they are highly practi- 
cal and seasonable, and not theories such 
as we too often see written by persons 
who have not made any marked success 
in orchid growing, but who have read 
what others have written. The best and 
most valuable notes and hints come from 
those who, like Mr. Mathews, have 
plenty of practical experience. One can 
tell the ditetence as soon as he begins to 
read it and before he knows who the 
writer is. Long may the veteran of Utica 
continue in well-doing and not grow 
weary.’’ Yes, Mr. Mathews loves orchids, 
he grows then in quantity and magnifi- 
cently, by long years of practical expe- 
rience he has learned how, and in the 
maturity of his knowledge he has the 
happy faculty of telling us how we too may 


grow them as well as he does. GARDEN- 
ING is no receptacle for theory, it is the 
magazine of solid truth born of practical 


experience. 


NEw ORCHIDS IN Boston.—At the ex- 
hibition of the Massachusetts Horticult- 
ural Society in Boston, January 20, 1894, 
a remarkable group of orchids, including 
several hybrids was shown by Mrs. F. L. 
Ames. The first of these, Masdevallia 
Rebecca, a cross between MM. ignea and 
M. amabilis was named by the late Mr. 
Ames for Mrs. Ames. Next was Masde- 
vallia Mary Ames, a cross between MM. 
ignea and M. Gairsiana, named for Mr. 
Ames’s daughter. Anothercross between 
M. caudata, var. Shuttleworthi, and M. 
ignea, 18 named M. Henrietta for a 
daughter of Professor C.S.Sargent. Seleni- 
pedium Helene, across between S. Wallisir 
and S. leucorrhodon is named for Mr. 
Aines’ grand daughter. A first-class cer- 
tificate of merit was awarded for each of 
these hybrids, and a silver medal was 
awarded to William Robinson, Mrs. 
Ames’s gardener, for hisskill in producing 
them. A first-class certificate of merit 
was also awarded for Lelia Mossiz 
Digbyana, a new European hybrid of 
which there are only two plants in ex- 
istence. Charles Storer showed a hybrid 
cypripedium raised by him between C. 
Druryi and C. Spicerianum. This also 
received a first-class certificate of merit. 


THE GIANT ARAD (.A4morphophallus 
titanum).—According to the London 
Garden this giant plant was discovered 
in Sumatra in 1878. The tuber weighed 
fifty-six pounds. ‘From it sprang a soli- 
tary leaf with a straight shaft-like stalk 
ten feet high and as thick as a man's 
thigh bearing a many times divided leaf 
blade like an immense umbrella with a 
spread forty-five feet in circumference.’’ 
The flower was a ‘‘huge bell or trumpet 
turned mouth upwards, a yard deep and 
wide, colored creamy white outside and 
claret purple inside, ana standing erect 
in the middle of this a thick club-shaped 
spadix seven feet long and ten inches 
thick at the base, colored chrome yellow.” 
The plant rests in winter and grows in 
summer like any other Jack-in-the-pulpit. 

A seedling plant was presented to Kew 
in 1879, it flowered there in 1889, and in 
the winter of 1891-92 the tuber rotted. 
Now there is not,a living plant of it in 
Europe, nor we believe in America. The 
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CUCUMBERS IN BOXES. 


Kew tuber weighed fifty-seven pounds, 
the leaf was six and ahalf feet high, stalk 
twenty inches in circumference, and blade 
twenty-six feet in circumference; the 
flower was six feet nine inches in height, 
the spadix five feet long, and the spathe 
or bell of the flower three feet deep and 
four feet across the mouth. 


Trees and Shrubs. 


QUERIES ABOUT TREES. 


1. A WEEPING FLOWERING DOGWOOD 
(Cornus florida pendula) which I set in 
my grounds last fall, four feet high, got 
broken off half way to the ground, leav- 
ing four branches, the break being two 
inches above them. Should I cut from 
break to laterals and then cut those away 
or will it send out a leader without the 
help of knife? 

2. STYRAX OBASSIA put in ground the 
same time has two perpendicular shoots 
one year’s growth three and a half feet 
high from the root and three inches apart 
and there are several smaller sprouts 
about the base. Would it be the right 
thing to do to cut away all shoots but 
one to make a tree form, or let them all 
grow as a shrub? 


3. UNDER ORDINARY conditions at 
what age should the following named 
trees and shrubs (list given with answer) 
show bloom? SUBSCRIBER. 

Connecticut. 


1. Cutit back under the break so as 
to remove all the sliver of the break, even 
if you have got to cut below one or two 
of the laterals removing them, the 
branches lower than the cut should be 
shortened a little, but not removed alto- 
gether. It is more likely to make a bush 
than throw upa leader. But by cutting 
below all of the branches, being sure you 
don’t get below the weeping part of the 
plant (for they are not on their own 
roots) it might put forth a new sprout 
that would make a leader; as it isn’ta 
tree, however, that starts readily from 
the stem, it would be risky. 


2. Cut away the little sprouts from 


about the root, but don’t touch the two 
main shoots till the first of April, when 
you can see how they have wintered; 
then save the healthiest one to make the 
tree and cut the other one back half way 
only. As the summer advances if all goes 
well you can still further reduce it, and 
next year cut it away altogether. 

3. It depends, from three to ten days, 
whether the season is early or late, also 
on the exposure, etc. The annexed dates 
are from our diary and show you when 
they bloom at Dosoris; with you in Con- 
necticut they will bloom about the same 
time, or a day later. 

Paulownia imperialis—Second and third 
weeks of June. 

Keelreuteria paniculata—From July 
1 to 15. 

Tree lilac (Syringa Japonica)—From 
June 25 to July 10. 

Sophora Japonica—August. 

Styrax Obassia—Last week of May 
and first week of June. 

The weeping flowering dogwood—May 
20—June 5. 

Paul’s Scarlet Thorn—May 24—June 7. 


The Vegetable Garden. 


GROWING GUGUMBERS IN BOXES, 


If anyone would like to grow a few 
cucumbers at the end of the greenhouse 
without devoting much space to it, he 
can do so easily by growing the plants in 
flats four or five inches deep. And by 
making a fresh sowing once a month he 
can keep up a succession of plants all the 
season, in a very small space. Cucumbers 
should be grown in a temperature of not 
less than 60° at night or 70° or 75° in 
the day time, especially when the plants 
are fruiting. In the seed bed a few degrees 
less will not matter. 

Sow the seed, five or six of them, in a 
4-inch pot, and place it in the warm end 
of a greenhouse. Do not give rauch water 
else the seed will rot. As soon as the first 
rough leaf is developed, pot the plants 
singly into 3-inch pots. As soon as the 
third leaf is made pinch out the point to 
make the plant branch, and as soon as it 
breaks prepare some boxes twelve to 
fourteen inches square and four to five 
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inches deep; in the center of these put a 
shovelful of soil prepared if possible of 

artially rotted sods and rotted manure 
in equal parts; the soil cannot be too 
fibrous for cucumbers. In the center of 
this cone set out two cucumber plants; if 
they arein any way drawn lay them on 
their side covering the stem up to the 
seed leaf with loam which will make them 
root along the stem and strengthen the 
plant. Give them a good watering but 
do not keep them sodden, as nothing will 
stunt them at this stage more than over 
watering. Syringe them lightly every 
fine day, and soon the soil will be filled 
with working roots. As soon as these 
appear on the surface topdress with fresh 
loam and manure about once a week. 
This is much better than to plant themin 
the full amount of soil at once to begin 
with. Keep upa vigorous growth, pinch 
the plants often, and as soon as the truit 
begins to show it is best to pinch the 
the point one joint beyond it. Fertilize 
the fruit flower as soon as it opens; while 
they will swell without thisthey do much 
better with it. 

The plants should be trained to stout 
rods about three feet high. As soon as 
they begin to fruit they will need more 
nourishment, and a slight dressing of 
sheep or pigeon manure once a week with 
the loam will help them. When the boxes 
are filled with roots and the plants are in 
full bearing the plants will need a good 
deal of water, especially if the weather is 
sunny. If you let the plants ever get dry 
the leaves will show yellow. These boxes 
will bear from twelve to eighteen cucum- 
bers each. 

The accompanying illustration is en- 

raved from a photograph taken here 
ast winter of somecucumbers I grew just 
as described above; the fruits were from 
fifteen to twenty-three inches long. 


By giving plenty ot water when in fruit 
and careful pruning the boxes could be 
carried through the whole season, but I 
prefer to have a succession of a few boxes 
of young plants to replace the old ones 
with; the fruit on the young plants is so 
much finer than on the old ones. 

The varieties that I have grown in this 
way are Rollison’s Telegraph, Sion House 
Improved, and Duke of Edinburgh. Oth- 
ers might do as well, but I have found 
these good enough, prolific in bearing, 
and tender to eat. JACKSON DAWSON. 

Massachusetts. 


RHUBARB. 


Kindly tell me something about raising 
rhubarb, soil, time of planting, variety, 
etc. I purpose raising it for the market, 
and I want it to beso crisp, juicy, large 
and fine flavored that when a house 
keeper looks at it she will forget the price 
of sugar. Mrs. W. 

E. Oakland, Cal. 


The goodness of rhubarb largely de- 
pends upon two things, namely the kind 
you grow and how you grow it. We 
have Linnzus, the leading favorite; 
Victoria, an old but standard variety; 
the St. Martins, a free-growing kind, and 
the Paragon, which is in much repute 
about Boston. If you have to raise your 
supply from seed, you may not find much 
difference between them, so raise enough 
to allow yourself to chop out all the poor 
or inferior looking plants. About New 
York, where rhubarb is grown for mar- 
ket in enormous quantity the market 
gardeners don’t go by any ramed variety 
they raise their own stock by division, 
every ycear’selecting the finest and biggest 
leaf-stalked, crowns for(stock, so the New 
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York rhubarb has got no name. It is 
grown in rows three to four feet apart 
and the plants two to three feet asunder 
in the row, in deep, rich, somewhat reten- 
tive soil. While outdoor rhubarb makes 
a fair market crop, most money is in 
the forced article. For this purpose two 
year old crowns that had been raised 
from division are taken; they are plowed 
up before hard frost sets in and stored 
cool for use as required. Let them get 
the frost though for the more frost they 
get the better they start into growth. 

metimes they are planted into frames 
or uncovered ibaa ag in November, 
and excepting for a light mulch of leaves 
or salt hay to save the crowns they are 
left fully exposed to the weathe: till 
February, when thecrowns are uncovered, 
the sashes put on and a bedding of hot 
manure placed around the frames, or the 
heat started in the greenhouse. The 
rhubarb soon responds. Our earliest crop 
is put into a warm greenhouse about the 
first or middle of December, well bedded 
in soil, and soaked with water. It used 
to be grown largely in dark places, but 
our gardeners get finer stalks when it is 
forced in full light, hence more money for 
it. Points to observe: Deep, rich soil, 
clean cultivation, and quick growth for 
the outdoor crop; the same with early 
ripening and long rest before forcing, 
then force briskly. But don't start to 
force too early. 


HOTBEDS. 


While at Dosoris we have hotbeds in 
running order just now and are prepar- 
ing for others to succeed them, still they 
need so much care and attention at this 
time of the year, particularly if the 
weather should turn out rough and 
stormy, that we cannot recommend oth- 
ers to make up hotbeds so early. But 
you should be getting the pits ready for 
the manure, the sash in perfect order, and 
the covering and protecting material in 
condition to use. Also get the manure 
and prepare it for the beds. Fresh stable 
manure is the proper thing. Have a good 
deal of stable wetted, rough straw 1n it. 
Throw it inco a pile to heat. When 
warm have it thoroughly moistened all 
through, then stack it to heat again. 
Never make up a hotbed untilthe manure 
is quite hot before using and never use 
dryish manure; it should be thoroughly 
moist. 


The Flowers at the Fair. 


The striking feature of Floriculture at the 
World’s Fair was the Grand Canna Beds with 
their tropical foliage and brilliant spikes of 
flowers in yellow, scarlet and crimson, almost 
equal to Gladiolus flowers. 

We received 15 Medals on new Cannas alone, 
six on kinds shown by no other firm, and 
exhibited in America for the first time 

The best seed book for 1894 is VAUGHAN'’S 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. Splendid 
colored plates of Cannas, Pansies and Sweet 
Peas, on which we received the highest awards. 


What) 1 pkt. World's Fair Pansies, Seeds 

we 1 pkt. World's Fair Sweet Peas, Of Our 

send | 1 pkt.World’s Fair Canna Seed,’ World’S 

for and our 25 cent Book for 1594, Fair 

20cts.; All mailed, for only 20 cts. Exhibits 
#e~ Write to-day, Fast or West, “&8 


Vaughan’s Seed Store, 


NEW VORKE, CHICAGO, 
26 Barclay St. SS State St. 


BERLIN NURSERIES, 


Wholesale and Retail, 
1,999,999 Strawberry Plants, seventy fine 
varieties. Catulorue free 


J.G HARRISON & SONS, Berlin, Worcester Co., Md. 


CACTUS CULTURE & CAT. Free. 200 Vars. 
Blood Caetus ’e. Sample le.. 08 for $1.00. 
Curt K. Plumb, “Cactus Crank.’ Milton, Wis. 
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“The Best Crimson Carnation Ever 
Introduced”’ 


SAY LEADING GROWERS, AND COMPETENT JUDGES, 
: — OF — 


THE “JACQUEMINOT.” 


This is truly a Magnificent Carnation, and one that ought to be grown in 
every private, or commercial establishment, where a superior flower is valued. 
In color, a solid brilliant crimson (entirely free from black). A decided acqut- 
sition. Send for descriptive circular and price list. Enclose 10c. for postage and 
we will mail you sample blooms. You can thus test its shipping and keeping 
qualities, and see exactly what we offer. . . . . - 


First-Class Certificate Mass. Hort. Society. 


PETER FISHER & CO., 
ae ELLIS, Norfolk Co., MASS. 
1a38- NEW APPLE, PEAR AND NUT TREES. 300 UcRes. 


Starr, the largest early apple; yeragon, and other valuablesorts. Lincoln ore- 
less, Seneca and Japan ‘Golden ussett Pears in collection at reduced rates. 
HWUTS—Parry’s Giant, Pedigree Mammoth Paragon and other chestnuts. 
Walnuts—French, Persian, Japan, English and American. Pecans, Almonds and 
Filberts. Bleagnus Longipes Hardy Oranges. Dwarf Rocky Mt. Cherries 
free trom insects, black knots or other diseases. Small Pruits, Gra Vines, 
Cw rants. Etc. SHADE TRBES-—Immense stock of Popl»rs an P aples, 
Ornamental Shrubs and Vines. &@ Illustrated Descriptive Catalogue FREE. 


POMONA NURSERIES. WILLIAM PARRY, Parry NH. J. 


PITGHER & MANDA.” 


Pei NEW Low 
sy CNYSalhenms 


For 1894. as Mf 


V pote ASP. 

ATP ne 89 VARIETI ES .\E 
Our Collection of 54 Superb EEE TT 
Novelties, awarded highest oe i 
honors. Ready for delivery L \e 
March Ist, at 60 cents each; or Hi 
the entire set for #25.00; or 2 
varieties for $10.0U. 

As orders will be filled in ro- 

tation, the earliest purchasers 
will secure the strongest plants. 


ROWN By 


LEWIS ROESGH)) 


We look for MARVELLOUS RESULTS from our | =e rg = 
NEW CROP of CHRYSANTHEMUM SEED, just har- ~~. FS 
vested. It is saved only from the es a= 


CHOICEST EXHIBITION SORTS, STATE OF NEW dee - 


after being carefully hand hybridized. CHAUTAUQUA COUNTY, 


X HYBRIDIZED SEED, saved only from the best Personally appeared before me Lewis Roesch, 
double types. eh 10 cts. per pkt. : a ted 
XX HYBRIDIZED SE D. saved only from Prize | WH°, being duly sworn, says that he propaga 


Varieties of 1892 introduction. 25 cts. per pkt. the above mentioned Vines, Trees and Plants for 
XXX HYBRIDIZED SEED, saved only from New Dble. | sale. That they arein prime condition, guaran- 


ee: kee Cache sae eee . pet | teed strictly true to name and of size and quality 
Fa CREOEBE OF IE ne | represented in his Catalogue. 


Subscribed and sworn to ) 
j before me this 10th day of » LEWIS ROESCH, 


January, 1894. ) FREDONIA, N. Y. 


SHORT HILLS, N. we F. R. GREEN, Notary Public. 


North Star Currant = =NOW READY & 


more and larger fruit. oes not sun-scald. 


Berries do not drop off. Sweetest and most de- Bound Copies of 
licious favor known. Fine 2 year old plants, 


with metal seal, 50c. each; $5.00 doz. For ele- . : 
gant colored plates free mention GARDENING, VO LUME | of 
THE JEWELL NURSERY CO. 


: : TS, TA ES W y Zs 
Box H. Lake City, Minnesota, a | \ SIA Y K a fe 
LL ——— a) \ } \ \ | | } | | \ | “WW 
' \ } Ail —f ; jh \ WX A 
Guide to Pansy Culture, WF Nag A WANNA 
By WM. TOoLk. Baraboo, Wis., sent tree to any : 
address with my catalogue of Premiom Smeri- Bound in half leather, 
can Pansy seeds, describing 82. varieties and 
mixtures of Pansies: also other seeds and plants. 
Our Pansies have always tuken first premium at ¥ $2.25 POSTPAID. : 
leading State fuirs 
Hesperian Pansies, 25e. per pkt. Selected Mixed, 
Ine. Extra Choice Mixed, lUc. Trade pkts., triple THE GARDENING CO., 
quantity. at double price. 
WI. TOOLE, Pansy Specialist, Baraboo, Wis. Monon Building, CHICAGO. 
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\ ° OF OWRGREAT DISPLAY AT THE 
~ WORED® FAIR BUT GIVES NO 
» _ IDER: OF THE GORGEOUS — 
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= ~ - = be! 4 \ a | \ 7, oe Cc 
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Hardy Ferns 
and Flowers. 


You will find over 40 varieties of hardy 


in my Catalogue. bexutifal and 
FERNS easily grown. 


CYPRIPEDIUMS !27¢¢ White, Yel- 
My BOG GARDEN °° t build ana 


plant one. 


E S 60 kinds, including Auratum, Kra- 

LILI meri, the Black Lily of Japan, etc. 
H (ris, Trilliums 

Herbaceous Perennials [1is,Triltiums. 


Send for Descriptive Lilustrated Catalogue. 


EDWARD GILLETT. Southwick. Mass. 
Rhododendrons. 


I am the largest importer of Rhododen- 
drons and Hardy Azaleas in America, 
and can supply the best stock in the 
market at lower prices than can be 
obtained elsewhere. . . . 

Prices and quality guaranteed. Prick List FREE. 


J. Wilkinson Elliott, 
Landscape Architect, 
PITTSBURG, PA. 


CANNAS 


Mme. Crozy, Star of ’or 
and all the leading sorts. Send for Cata- 
a a a 
PROBST BROS. FLORAL CO., 
1017 Broadway, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


sae 


LORD & BURNHAM CO., 
Horticultural Architects <® Builders, 


STEAM AND HOT WATER HEATING ENGINEERS. 
Plans and estimates furnished on application. .. . . . . 


4 


Ss eS 
exhibit 


Front view of a portion of our at the World’s Fair. ' 


&3- SEND FOUR CENTS POSTAGE FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


LORD & BURNHAM CO., 
Irvington-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


Standard Flower Pots. 


We have erected a large six-story bullding, to replace 
the one recently destroyed by fire, and now have 


The Largest Plant in the World 


for the manufacture of Flower Pors. and are now 


Mention GARDENING. 


Superb Pansies. 


| 
My “RAINBOW MIXTURE” is a combina- | 
tion of the very best strains in existence, 
and cannot fail to give satisfaction. Stocky 
young plants $1.00 per 100, tree by mail. 


GEORGE CREIGHTON, ready to supply goods In unlimited quantities and of 
superior quality. We also manufacture a complete 

oo" a SS Poughkeepsie, Ne. Ve assortment of Fancy Earthenware, comprising 
Hanging VWots. Table Pots, Jardinieres, 


etc., to which we {nvite attention. 
Catalogues and price-lists furnished on application. 


Ay H. HEWS & CO., 
North:Cambridge, Mass. 


SMALL FRUIT PLANTS. 


All the leading varieties of Strawberry. Rasp- 

berry and Blackberry Send for price list. 

A. R. WESTON, Bridgman, Mich, 
Mention Gardening. 
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PERMANGANATB OF POTASA AS AN INSECTI- 
GIDE. 


I derive great pleasure and profit from 
reading your excellent magazine. A num- 
ber of years ago I read an extract from 
the London Garden describing the bene- 
fits to be obtained by the use of “‘Perman- 
ganate of Potash” for house plants both 
as a fertilizer aud insecticide, and have 
used it ever since with much benefit, and 
have found nothing to equal it in both 
these res s. Dissolve as many crystals 
as will lie on a ten cent piece in two 
quarts of water; this will kill all worms 
in pots and cause a healthy growth. I 
have used it twice this strength with no 
bad effect. For spraying plants it is ex- 
cellent, kills green fy and other insects; it 
is very cheap and can be had at all drug 
stores. 

Does anyone know of any injurious 
effect trom its use? I have found none 
neither have any of my friends who have 
used it on my recommendation. 

Ontario. James LOCKIE. 


BORDEAUX MIXTURE. 


I can endorse what Mr. Adams says 
page 142, that eau celeste will injure 
many plants, and will add so will all 
other fungicides. We have got to know 
just what to apply to each tree, and this 
is why I named the mixture I did asa 
splendid and safe one for the leaf blight of 
the eae which it certainly is. 

Philadelphia. J. MEEHAN. 


WacGEs IN SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA.— 
What wages can a man obtain in South- 
ern California in a horticultural line. 

St. Cloud, Minn. F. M 


There is very little demand for gardeners 
there. Inthe cities jobbing may be had 
at $2 to $3 a day, but work is unsteady. 
Experienced fruit growers familiar with 
the cultivation and manipulation of 
olives, lemons, and the other fruits largely 
grown there may get a steady job, but 
men from the east and inexperienced in 
that line may have some difficulty in get- 
ting a horticultural position of trust. 


RUA LION WANTED—By a first-class florist and 
gardener; married Private place prejerred. Best 
of references. Care of Sh, Lake Geneva, Wis. 


eee ates WANTED-—By a first-class florist and 
gardener; German; 15 years practical experience: 
married (no children). Private place preferred. Best 
of references. CARL HIRSCH, Lake Geneva, Wis. 


DIBBLE’S SEED POTATOES. 


26 varieties, 10 early kinds for the garden, 20 
kinds for the field, $2.50 to $5.00 a bbl. Our 
New York Potatoes won all the honors at the 
World's Fair. Seed Oats. Corn, Beans, Barley 
and Garden Seeds. Handsomest, most truth- 
ful Farm Seed Catalogue published Free. Buy 
from the grower and ‘‘save money." 


EDWARD F. DIBBLE, Seed Grower, 
HONEOYE FALLS, N. Y. 
When writing mention Gardening. 


Price post paid 


75 CENTS. 
Address rte 
‘The Gardening Co. Mh. 
CHICAGO. 
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Gladiolus Bulbs 


ONE YEAR SEEDLINGS. 


one-third to one-half inch in diameter. 
Each one will make a blooming bulb for 
Printed instructions sent with each order. 


rod, and no two will be alike. 
next year. 


From very choice seed, averaging from 
1000 may be grown on a square 


BY MAIL, $1.00 per Hundred; $7.50 per Thousand. 


TWO YEAR SEEDLINGS. 
These have not been culled, and each hundred 


Each one will bloom. 


Same as above, but one year older. 


will contain many choice varieties and scarcely one to discard. There ts 
no better way to get such a collection as one wants than to buy a lot of 
seedlings, select the finest and sell or give away the remainder. 


BY MAIL, 40c. per Dozen; $200 per Hundred. 
BY EXPRESS, $2.00 per Hundred; $15 00 per Thousand. 


CRAWFORD’S STANDARD VARIETIES. This is probably 


the best mixed stock ever offered. 


It has been improved for several years 


by having the poorest pulled up and destroyed and by having seedlings and 


choice, named stock added. 


This is very different from selling the best 


under name or color at a higher price, and then selling the culls as mixed 


colors. 


I never sell named varieties nor special colors separately. 


BY MAIL, 30c. per Dozen; 82 50 per Hundred. 
BY EXPRESS, $1.50 per Hundred; $10.00 per Thousand. 


INSTRUCTIVE CATALOGUE FREE. 


M. GRAWFORD, Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio, 


> =. 
. ae 


- 
PAS ty | 
~ASSOCIATION 


wants known to us and see how well we can gratify t 


As you may be in want of flowers for gifts at a 
distance from your home for weddings, receptions, 
birthdays, the sick room, or as an expression of 
feelings at times when pen and ink alone will 
hardly suffice. it will be well for you to know thatwe 
are well prepared to help rou out. Wecan deliver 
flowers for youin any of the principal cities of 
the U. S. or Europe, on a few hours’ notice. Tele 
graph us, giving name and address of the friend 
you wish to receive flowers, also inscription you 
wish written on card and we will have them de- 
livered by telegraph; a receipt will be taken and 
forwarded to you by mail. We can follow your 
friend while traveling and have flowers handed 
them in every hotel they stop at. ce or 
time need hardly be considered. Make your 


hem. 


mee ©. B. WHITNALL & CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 


We Grow ‘i's ution or Roses Annually 


Many other thingsaslargely. Are headquarters for the choicest 
Fruitand Ornamental Trees. Shrubs, Vines, Roses. Plants. 


> Seeds. Ourelegunt 168 page Catalogue free; contains everything good, 

ne 3 - old or new, with natural illustrations, true descriptions, right prices, Square 

a a4 _dealing; don’t buy before seeing it. Seeds, small size trees, etc. by 

vi a ® mail, larger by freight or express; safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. 
{Oth Year, 1000 Acres, 28 Greenhouses. 


sxe THE STORRS & HARRISON CO, ,Box 24 


Painesville, Ohio, 


Fruit 10 *ntal, H Handsome new 
Rraicand Ornament, spring Planting. ~t60 page 


Awarded Several Medals at the World's Fuir. 


Catalogue Free. 


FREES 


1.000.000 STRAWBERRY PLANTS. All 
’ 9 


the old and new kinds; 40 vars 
Asparagus plants. 500,000 Early and late Cab- 
bage, Tomato, Lettuce, Sweet Potato and Celery 
plants. Prices way down to suit the hard times. 
Be sure to order my free Catalogue before plac- 
ing your orders. . 


CALEB BOGGS, Cheswold, Delaware. 


Look Here! 5 fine large Gladtol! Bulbs, mx'd 
colors. and 6 pkts. flower seeds, 
viz: Sweet Pea, Zinnia, Poppy. Candytuft. Scablosa 
and Perennials. mixed. all for 25c.—allver or P. O. 
note. Fine mixed Gladioll Bulbs. 50c. per dozen. 
- - - S. J. GALLOWAY, Eaton, Ohio. 


CACTI 


Ellwanger & Barry, “tteenenor, 8. ¥-_ 


1000 Varieties of Cacti. 
t LBS 500 sorts of rare BULBS. 
Many can't be had elsewhere. 
12 Cacti, $1. Sfor 50 cts. 
150 Blooming Bulbs, $1. 


6 for 50 ots. , 25 for 25 ets 
Two Ilinstrated Catalogues free. 


RARE PLANTS Book on Cacti, 116 Pages, 10cts. 
A. BLANC & CO 16N. um 8s:.PHILADELPHIA 


Banquet Strawberry. 


Equal to wild berry In favor. CROSBY PEACH, 

frost. proof; frults every yerr. Colored plates. 

Full descriptions. Free Cat. Allfruits Write at once 
HALE BROS., Soath Glastonbury, Conn. 


HOME. 
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In the home a Conover Pianois a pre: 


cious possession and aconstant joy. 


STUDIO. 


the most satisfactory for 


Durability. 


CONCERT. 


Teachers find the Conover Pianos 


Tone, Touch, 


The Conover 


and 


Pianos meet all 


the requirements of the most Exacting Con- 
cert Artists. - + © + + «s+ «+ + 


eo 


CHICAGO COTTAGE ORGAN COMPANY, 


Sole Factors. 


The Largest Dealers in Pianos and Organs in the World. 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL WAREROOMS: 


215 Wabash Avenue, 


OAK YSANTHEMUMS. 


CANNAS. 
BEGONIAS. & 


The best only. Seed of either, 25 cts. per 
packet. Price list free 


T. H. SPAULDING, Orange, N. J. 


ty DREER’S 
GARDEN SEEDS 


Plants Bulbs and Requisites 


They are the Best at the 
Lowest Prices. Catalogue 
full of gardep topics malled 
free. 


Henry A. Dreer, 
714 Chestnut St. Phila. 


Grass Seeds.__.& 


Blue Grass. Red-Top, Rye, Timothy, Clover, ete. 

furnishe xd in good reliable quality at market price g. 
Special attention is called to our special mixt- 
ures of 


Permanent Pasture, at $16.00 per 100 bs. 
Lawn Grass, at $8.00 per bushel; $16.00 per 100 Ds. 


Address RG6lker’s Horticultural Depot, 
138 West a4th Street, New York. 


PR AMATEURS. 


vel established. free-flowering. easy to grow in 
mperetire where a geranium or Trachala will 
Cultural directions sent with each order 
{f requested. Send for catalogue. 


WI. MATHEWS, Utica, N. Y. 


C. E. WHITTEN, 


Nurseryman and Fruit Grower. 
T havea full lineof BERRY PLANTS to offer as 


Catalogue and Price List. BRIDGMAN, MICH. 


ORNASIENTAL TREES 
and SHRUBS .. . 


IN GREAT VARIETY. 
Specimen Plants for Lawns and Cem- 
eteries. Send for Catalogue. 
SAMUEL C. MOON, 


Morrisville, Bucks Co., Pa. 
When writing mention Gardening. 


Hardy Trees, Shrubs, 


Evergreens, np 
HARDY HERBACEOUS FLOWERS 


Four 
pages, illustrated) free on application. 
nd your list of needs for rates. 


THE READING NURSERY, 
JACOB W. MANNING, Prop. READING, MASS. 


BLOOMINGTON LAD lopeies AH URSERY. . 
irteen Greenhouses. 


Trees Plants 


we ote: ere ore fine stock of every description 
and Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, 
Fete Vines, Small Fruits, Hedge Plan 
t one vores. dlings. 
free. Established 1852. 


PHOENIX NURSERY COMPANY, 
(Suc. to Sidney Tuttle & Co.) Bloomington, Ill. 


Tricker’s Water Lilies 


Gained Highest Honors at the World's 
Coiumbian Exposition, Chicago, 1893. 


Thousands of dormant Tubers and Roots now 
ready for distribution by mall. Seeds o 
White and Blue Water Lillies. Nelumblum specio- 
sun, N. roseum (new). N. luteum. Six pkts. $1.00 
cash. Descriptive, illustrated catalogue free. 


WII. TRICKER, PONGAN HILLS, 


When writing mention Gardening. 


WATER LILIES, 414 covors: 


Palms, Ferns, Orchids, Etc. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 
BENJ GREY, Malden, Mass. .. . 


(SECOND FLOOR) 


CHICAGO. 
Fashions 


IN 


Flowers — 


ne eons’ in dress. have thelr cha Th 
chan often, but the Spans ARDS DY 
(vRNA ENTALS of all 


laced 
d World so beautiful? It is the liberal use 
of Hardy Ornamentals. Hardy ferns. shrubs, 
chaceoun plants: aud seeds that ha 
a in Vermont are sure to be constitutionally 
ow My Catalogue will tell ne w 


F. H. HORSFORD, Charlotte, Vt. 


Established 1824. 


SEEDS! SEEDS! 


mee pert ace CATALOGUE is edd deh age | 
free to all applicants. It co 
tne Tending and most popular sorts oe 


Vegetable, Farm and Flower Seeds 


Besides all the desirable novelties of last season, 
and nearly everything else in my line of business. 


ALFRED BRIDGEMAN, 
37 East 19th Street, NEW YORK CITY. 


P. SEBIRE & SONS, Nurserymen, 


USSY, Calvados, FRANCE. 

A A general assortment of Fruit Tree Stocks, such 
Apple. Pear. Myrobolan Plum, Mahaleb and Maz- 

zard herry, Angers Quince. Small Evergreens, For- 
est Trees. Ornamental Shrubs, Roses, etc. The 
largest stock in the countey ces very low. 
Packing secu Catalogue free. Send for 
eee before placing your order elsewhere. 

ents for U. S. America and Canada. 
Cc. ©. ABEL & CO., P. O. Box 920, New York. 


FLOWER foc; 5: pktes see ae 13 pkts. 


HARDTIME 
This offer gives enough Seeds for 
BLE 


our entire garden. 


PRICKS~. ‘Alldifiereas envce 
BROS., Box C; Waynesboro, Pa. 


INSBGT POWDER PLANTS. 


Apropos of the note on Persian Insect 
Powder, page 77 of GARDENING, allow me 
to say that Pyrethrum roseum from 
which Persian powder is made, and P. 
cinerarizfolium from which Dalmatian 
insect powder is made, are hardy here 
without any covering in winter. Both 
are easily raised from seed. The flowers 
of roseum are fine looking and of various 
shades of pink, and the blossoms of the 
other kind are whi e, resembling those of 
our common wild daisy. Nodoubt every 
gardener can raise enough of these flow- 
ers to supply himself with powder for 
home use. But the trouble seems to be to 
pulverize the flowers fine enough for 
using. The leaves and long flower stems 
also give a valuable decoction for sprink- 
ling over rose bushes and grape blossoms 
when the rose chafers attack them. When 
the flowers are gathe ed they should not 
be exposed to artificial heat or the hot 
rays of the sun, else it will impair their 
essential qualities. These plants are 
largely grown in California for commer- 
cial purposes. W. SELIGER. 

Conn. 


In the ‘‘Fourth Report of the United 
States Entomological Commission” pages 
164-180 this subject, is handled pretty 
fully. If we could depend on getting 
good powder to buy it would not pay a 
busy person in the east to grow these 
flowers for the purpose of making hisown 
powder. One of our most eminent firms 
of manufacturing chemists writes us that 
“It takes about 100 pounds of dry flow- 
ers to make 90 pounds of powder, or 
rather it should take that, but most of 
the drug grinders make up the difference 
with some cheap adulterant.”’ 

The Persian insect powder plant (P. 
roseum) is a very common and beautiful 
garden plant, there being extra choice 
single flowered sorts, besides the beauti- 
ful doubled flowered forms which we es- 
teem so highly as cut flowers. The Dal- 
matian—or Buhach, as it is more com- 
monly called—insect powder plant, on 
the other hand, in view of so many hand- 
somer flowers of its type, isn’t worth 
cultivating as anornamental blossom, so 
we can without any scruples pluck and 
dry its flowe s for the benefit of the rose 
‘‘bugs”’ and other pests, 


IN GARDENING for January 1 a ty 
graphical error in the advertisement o C. 
E. Whitten, Bridgman, Mich., made him 
offer Tree” annual catalogue when it 
should have read ‘‘Free,” which was 
somewhat misleading as Mr. Whitten 


does not list trees, his catalogue being 
devoted almost entirely to small fruits. 


1.000.000 TREES 
;000;000 

Fruit and Ornamental. SHRUBS, VINES, 
ROSES, etc., in over a. 000 varecion, 
New ana Rare. 
Old & Reliable. =— 


Ww. S. LITTLE & CO., Rochester, N. Y., 
or'2 Exchange Place, N. Y. City. 


OUR BIG 6 
given away Free.| fry, the best ‘sinlpper 


A. Thayer, Pres. Wis. Hort. Society. says the more he 
sees of Rio the better he Ilkes tt 
Prices way down. 


t 
: Cleveland Nursery Co., Rio Vista, Va. 


READER tev" RARE FLOWERS 


Keene, N. H. 


GARDENING. 


SUMMER SNOW for 50 years, tlie 
one hardy peach: comes true from 
seed—seedling peaches are hardi- 
est. Stands 6 to 10deg. more cold 
than others; 36-yr.-old trees still 
bear BEAR WHEN OTHERS FAIL. 

If interested in Trees, Fruits, 
Roses, Ornamentals, write for Or- 
chard Book, Guide, prices—will save 
you money, wd MORE: mistakes. 

A Pointer —Whieat50c. bu..apples 
$: soc. apples oul(pay $2 wheat. 

OLD OAK PROCESS Whole Root 
trees i we carefully propagated re- 

earl ess of e Ost by the one known 
me tthod that gives fruitful, long 
lived trees, they “live longer and 
bear better.’’—Sec. Morton. They 
GROW -one e ustome r plante a 
16,300 Without Losinga Tree. \ou 
cant s set better at any price, nor 
equally good for less money; ours 
‘ure the LOWEST PRICED Nurseries | 
in U.S. for zood stoek—sent world- 
wide durins 69 YEARS. 

Read the thousands of letters 
from customers Who order year af- 
teryear. Mendonotasa rule send 
the second, the third, and even the 
20th order. if not fairly dealt with, 

YOUR ORDER — we want it.wheth- 


er for one tree or one million, be- 


cause we have the stock to fill it Se = SS 

woOacres Nurseries, Tested, and = SS 

hardy, ist Choice sorts —30,000 aSERIES 8 oh “ 

acres Orehards in 21 States. We N = HARDS C9. 

ship everywhere, ship all Winter—15 Cool Storage cellars, Free Hivtke Free EXTRA COUNT (il for #0.) 
0 


FREE FREIGHT. STARK BRO’S NURSERIES & ORCHARDS CO., B 1 
Dux LOO OQOOOCOOOOOL 


RAWSONS 32 


Are not the miscellaneous, h: ap- 
k lected seeds of the very 
)}on our own trial grounds, 


uisiana, Mo., or Rockport, Ill- 


hazard kind, 
first quality. 
and know 


but carefully sc- | 
We test them 
that they will 


not only grow, but will produce just what we 
represent. For reli- ability and produc- 
tiveness they have won a reputation 


excelled by none. 
seeds for the flower 
g vegetable gardener, 
’ Book for 1894 should be in 


Wii Our specialties are 
W/ grower, seeds for the 
of all kinds. Our Seed 
your hands. It tells you all 


seeds 


that is worth telling about farming, gardening and flower 
yrowing, without any waste of words. You will find a copy an 
advantage in a great many ways. WE SEND IT FREE. 


Boston, 


- COOHOOHOHOHOOOHOS 


W. W. RAWSON & N Mass. 


: 
: 


HOW TO CROW CUT FLOWERS. 


A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON 
THE CULTIVATION OF THE ROSE, 


And Other Flowering Plants for Cut Flowers, sent to any address 
upon receipt of $2.00. M. A. HUNT, Terre Haute, Ind. 


HARDY PLANTS 
AND SHRUBS 


We have an {mmense stock 
of the best varieties o! 
Hardy Plants & Shrubs. 


A BOOK for 3 cts.. 


describing all the plants nov 
growing at the 
BELLEVUE NURSER}) 
or for 20 cts. we will ma, 
you one Sarracenia (lik: 

cut), four German Iri- 
and the book. (Worth duc. 


Bassett & Son, Hammonton. N. 1 


Yes, we are actually giving 
AWAY Free one of the best 

Strawberries ever intro- 
duced. Everybody wants 


NEVER FAIL TO GROW 


AND PRODUCE GOOD CROPS. 
Our HORTICULTURAL GUIDE for 18%, 


= useful book of information, containing a 
mplete list and description ot every rats 
T, BULB and Root worthy of culture, 
mated FRER on application to all intend- 
ing to buy Seeds or Plants. 


Strawberries CURRIE BROS., sw SORCE, Wis. 


Introduced. Cover your Frames with our 


EXCELSIOR BRAND of 


STRAW MATS, 


Extra heavy, best Rye Straw, Tarred 
Twine, 60 cts. each; $6.00 per dozen. 


New/England Mat Co., Branford, Ct. 
_ ___ aie 


Rural New Yorker says: “Itisthe best early.”’ M. 


1Uu0 other varieties. 
Raspberries, Black berries, Grapes, 


Choice only, address ELLIS BROS. 
It will] astonish and piease. Free. 


A; kn ne 


$60. OO work complete for this 


model Greenhouse. Size 10x16. 


Material is cut and fitted and can be put u 
by any person of ordinary intelligence 


We are prepared to furnish Glass and 
Hardware, or everything complete | 


ADDRESS 


Lockland Lumber Co., 
LOCKLAND, OHIO. 


When writing mention Gardening. 


save heating apparatus. 


(GREENHOUSE 
HEATERS, 


Wrought Iren Boilers Only. 


Me 


Fr, — 

THE FLAT TOP TYPE. 
Devine Boiler Works, 
Office 189 State St., CHICAGO, U. S. Ae 


Small Fruit Work, 128 pages, leather 
ette cover, We. The most 
valuable work pub- 

lished on smal] 


| Oo y fruit. 
Speci- 

catalogu 

fichearion: while S ® 


Li bee ce BEAT the world. Address 
PURDY’S RECORDER is 


asp Evaporator, 


mens free. His 32 


PURDY. Palmvra, N. Y. 


A Monthly at 50c. per Year for 1894 


CARDEN ; 
EEDS vss 
and FIELD. 


Seed Potatoes, Fruit Trees, 
Plapts and Vines of the best Old 
and New Varieties. Send now for 


OUR NEW CATALOCUE 
Plain, neat, sensible, truthful.with 
honest prices. Free to all. All will 
want Our New Pure White 
Karliest of all and best,Sweet 
Corn, Extra Early Vermont. 


"__ FRANK FORD & SON, Ravenna, O. 
Columbus Evergreen! © Worden 


World's air. 
lantan Eve 
ven 


ver 
and 
est variety. 
Goo ts Wanted. 
D. HILL, Evergreen Specialist, 
DUNDEE, ILLINOIS. 


eeams GARDENING. 


will ic euvehats the wood- | 


HITCHINGS & CO., 


Established 1844. 


Horticultural Architecture g Building, 


GREENHOUSE HEATING AND VENTILATING. 


>t Bs ae 


pate teatetesneeatentts ie et 


AL ti i mig beeen Hit rer 
ly smavecnesaveazoney sane ia i (4 if oe ie ity 4433343424 Mil ' 


a sinks W Sisal eee 
~~ te Se “4, = oa Se 


or 


IRON-FRAIME CONSTRUCTION. 


Greenhouses, Graperies, Palm Houses, etc., Erected Complete. 
Plans and Estimates of Cost furnished on application. Send four cents postage for Illustrated Catalogue, 


HITCHINGS & CO., 233 Mercer St., New York. 


When writing mention Gardening. 


H. M1. HOOKER COPIPANY, 


57 and 59 West Randolph Street, CHICAGO, 


NATURAL GAS MADE GLASS —=# 
FOR GREENHOUSES. 


e e 


Write for latest prices. A A A A 


Announcement to Florists.___-.-|j|WTV|J//]|)\ 


We desire to announce the dissolution of the firm of S Wt Dopffel & Co., and to introduce to the trade 
its successor, The SYRACUSE POTTERY Co., which will be under the niapagement of Willlam Do nes 
and Conrad Breltschwerth. The business will be conducted as heretofore, except on a larger scale to 
meet the growing demand for our goods, We have accordingly enlarged our plant and capacity and with 
unsurpassed facilities are now prepared to fill the largest order on short notice. Our latest improved 
machines are turning out the best and most serviceable flower pee in the market, and assuring you of 
our Intention to ig in further Improvements we solicit a continuance of your patronage In the bellef 
that we can supp! 'y just what Is needed at a price and In a manner satisfactory to all. 

Send for price list and samples and we know you will give usanorder. ....... 


SYRACUSE POTTERY CO., Office 403 N. Salina St., SYRACUSE, N. Y 


Write for a Copy of 


as 


the ‘‘Illustrator,’’ 


A monthly journal issued by 
the largest engraving house 
in the United States. 


J. MANZ & CO. 


183, 185, 187 Tlonroe Street, 
. . CHICAGO. 


CYPRESS 


SASH 


Engraving by all Processes. 


STANDARD VENTILATING MACHINERY 


PP=—VDMSPS MHCOLT ZMMDO NOMDV<O 
TOPN OZ—4Pr—4ZM< UZ> UMD 4+4OT 


RECEIVED 
JOHN C. MONINGER, ALL 
297 Hawthorne Ave., AWARDS 
CHICAGO, ILL. ara 
YEARS. 
Greenhouse Heating <j/\\ Opens sash 
r’ same height 
AND VENTILATING. at far end. 
Superior Hot Water Boilers. aaa ll 


KE. HIPPARD, 
When writing mention Gardening. 


John A. Scollay, YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO. 


74&76 oehee Av. Brooklyn, N.Y. 


iia gsm ; REE 
SEEDS esr 


ih WEW MELON em gro 


Seed Store, Pella, lowa. 


OLDS SEED PUIAIUES. 


Ey.Ohlo, Ohio, Jr., Six adele Market, Burpee’s Px. Ey 
Polaris, Freeman, Rk. N. No. 2, and over 70 MheR at 
HAKD TINKS PRICES, ‘aio Seed Oats and Pepeorn, Our 
WORLD’ S FAIR INTRODUCKD IN °98 18 
The Coming Potato 
It has proven better than all others. Similar to and as 
good as Freeman, but yields 14 more, “T he quality is 


erfect.”” T. Berry. “322 pounds fromone. L Osborne, 
TALUGUK FREK. L. LY OLDS, Olinton, Wisconsin. 


A GREAT SEED HOUSE. 


An Interesting Day Spent at W. Atlee 
Burpee & Co.’s Fifth Street Stores. 


AN ESTABLISHMENT KNOWN TO SEED 
BUYERS THE WORLD OVER. 


Sorting and (pening of the Largest Mail Re- 
ceived by Any Basiness Firm in the United 
States—How Seeds are Packed and Sent to 
All Parts ofthe Globe—A Wonderfui Example 
of Perfect Systemization and Careful Busi- 
ness Methods. 


EEDS have come to play a very important 

part in the business interests of Philadelphia, 

Ask a farmer in nearly any portion of the 

United States what is the chief seed dis- 

tributing centre of the country, and in nine cases 

out of ten he will unhesitatingly reply, “ Phila- 

delphia.”’” The fame of this city’s seed ware- 
houses has penetrated everywhere. 

There is one firm in particular, the name of 
which is not only known more or less in every 
rural household in this country, but whose trans- 
actions extend into every quarter of the globe where 
Civilized methods of agriculture are practiced, 

This is the firm of W. Atlee Burpee & Co., 
whose magnificent seed farm ‘“ Fordhook,’’ near 
Doylestown, among the Bucks County hills, was 
made familiar to INQUIRER readers through an 
illustrated descriptive article which appeared in 
these columns on October 8, 1892.* The firm’s 
main city warehouse is at 475 and 477 North Fifth 
Street, and 476 and 478 York Avenue. The 
firm’s motto is, ‘‘ Burpee’s Seeds Grow,’ and the 
preservation and fulfillment of this unique motto~ 
is the animating principle in every process of the 
business, not only at Fordhook Farm, but in the 
big Fifth Street warehouse as well. 

The business of furnishing pure and vital seeds 
is such a vast and intricate one that no outsider can 
possibly grasp it at a glance, 

The Biggest Mail in Philadelphia. 

Through the all-prevailing mails the firm is 
kept in touch with every State in the Union, and 
every country ontheglobe. The first letter picked 
up may be from Salem, N. J., the next one to it 
from Yokohama, Japan, and the next from Texas 
or Dakota. It is almost inconceivable to the 
average understanding the amount of mail matter 
that pours into the Burpee establishment in one 
day. Last Monday the morning delivery alone 
contained 4870 letters and 572 postal cards, a total 
of §442 pieces. The afternoon deliveries added 
greatly to this figure, and the record for the day 
was 6011 letters and 702 postal cards, an enor- 
mous grand total of 6713 pieces of mail matter 
coming into one establishment inside of ten hours. 
To show that the great bulk of this mail is bona- 
fide business correspondence, it may be stated that 
of the 6011 letters of that day, 5272 of them con- 
tained orders for seeds or other stock, and besides 
the vast amount of cash and checks inclosed 
there were 1814 money orders and _ postal notes. 

An Astonishing Thing. 

It is one of the astonishing things about the 
firm of W. Atlee Burpee & Co, that it has built up 
in seeds one of the largest mail, express and 
freight businesses of any kind in the United States. 
During the months of February, March and April 
its mail is the heaviest of any firm in the country, 
and its order-books show that it keeps in touch 
with more sections of this and other countries than 
any other firm known. It took years of the hard- 
est kind of work and personal energy to bring 
about this state. but popular prejudice against the 
use of the mails for purchasing was finally over- 
come, and this, combined with the gradually ac- 
quired certainty in the public mind that seeds 
bought from Burpee would be seeds that would 
grow, sufficed to make the firm what it is to-dav— 
the unique house of its kind in the world.—Con- 
densed from a lone article in THE PHILADELPHIA 
INQUIRER, March 18th, 1893, which with tllustra- 
tions from flash-licht photographs, ts reprinted 
more fully in BURPEE’S FARM ANNUAL FOR 1894. 


*Tocether with other interesting articles on Seed 
Growing at Fordhook Farm, this article is now given 
complete, with flustrations, in the new hook, “SELEc- 
TION IN SEED GROWING." This is a useful book of 112 
paces, the main mission of which ts to preserve, in per- 
manent form, the valuable essays read. at Tir World's 
Horticultural Congress, Chicago. Price 10 cents, or free 
with a dollar order. - ATLEE BUBPEE & Co. 


hee) Leeds Srous 


To show that this is crue, and to prove to planters everywhere that BURPEE’S are the 
BEST SEEDS that grow, we have prepared FOUR FORDHOOK FAVOR- 
ITE COLLECTIONS for 1894, giving unequaled value as advertised below. 
We KNOW the quality of our Seeds —a trial order means a permanent customer. 


Two Collections of 
Fordhook Fashion Collection. 


Comprises Six Novectiss in three of the most fa hionable 
flowers of the day, together with a bright booklet, entirled 
“*Pansius, Poprpigs, AND Sweet Pgas.’’ It contains: — 
NEW SWEET PEA,—AMERICAN BELLE. 
Tue FLorat Nove ty For 1894. Extremely early, won- 
derfully free-lowering ; bright rose with wings of crystal- 
white, vividly spotted rich purplish-carmine. See Colored 
Plate in Catalogue. 
ECKFORD’S GILT EDGE, or SURPASSING 
SWEET PEAS. A grand strain in unequaled mixture. 
BURPEE’S DEFIANCE PANSIES, FINEST 
MIXED. Magnitcent new giant-flowered Pansies, 
Superb New IMPERIAL GERMAN PANSIES. 
All known colors, including the brightest fancy varieties. 
NEW CARDINAL POPPY. Glowing cardinal-scar- 
let flowers of enormous size and perfectly double. 
GOLDEN GATE POPPIES. A superb strain. The 
beautiful flowers are a constant source of delight,—all colors, 
Me The Complete Collection —one packet each of the 
above Six Varieties—mailed for 26 CENTS. With each 
collection we include free a copy ot the bright new dooklet, 
‘*PANSIES, POPPIES AND SWEET PEAS,” 
which is beautifully printed and charmingly illustrated, 
specially written for us by three well-known authors. We 
have thus an unique combination of the best literature on 
the subject, together with the choicest seeds. 


Beautiful Flowers. 
Fordhook Fancy Collection. 


This collection embraces seeds of ten casy-growing an- 
nuals of real beauty that should be in every garden,—i 
contains one full-sized packet each of the following: — 


NEW YELLOW DOLICHOS. Quite unique ir 
color and no vine is more quick-growing. 

ASTERS, CHOICE MIXED. Every color in Asters. 

BALSAM, BURPEE’S SUPERB CAMELLIA- 
FLOWERED. Magnificent double flowers; all colors. 

MARGQUERITE CARNATIONS. Perfect double 
carnations in full beauty, all colors, in four months. 

CALLIOPSIS CORONATA. Brightest yellow flowers. 

DIANTHUS, MIXED. All colors and forms of both 
double and single Chinese and Japanese Pinks. 

NEW ERFURT MIGNONETTE. Flowers of large 
size, great substance and delicious fragrance. 


FORDHOOK STRAIN OF PHLOX DRUM- 
MONDII GRANDIFLORA. Remarkable not only in 
brilliancy of colors, but also in extra large size of flowers. 

SALVIA SPLENDENS. Gorgeous crimson. 


VERBENA HYBRIDA, MIXED. All colors. 


Me The entire collection, one packet each of the above 
Ten Varieties, mailed to any address for 2&5 CENTS. 
which is less than one-third the regul 


ay retail price, if 
purchased separately, Five Collections for $1.00. 


We have a beautiful colored plate, painted from abet of the distinct new PANSIES, POPPIES, and 


SWEET PEAS, which we will mail enclosed 


at with our FARM ANNUAL for 1894. 


Two Collections of Choicest Vegetables. 


Fordhook Famous Collection. 


This collection is also appropriately named, as it em- 
braces five of the most famous vegetables introduced 
Jrom ForpxHook Farm. One full-size packet each of : — 


BURPEE’S BUSH LIMA. The only bush farm of 


the true large Lima Bean, aud universally pronounced 
the most remarkable of new vegetables. 


BURPEE’S SUREHEAD CABBAGE. See page 52 
of the Farm ANNUAL for the record of seventeen years’ 
trials of this world-famous Cabbage. 

NEW ICEBERG LETTUCE. On our colored plate 
we show a head painted from nature, and truly tell the de- 
cided merits of this rare novelty. 

BURPEE'S MELROSE MELON. No other melon 
is so handsome and none can equal this in delicious Pisa ht 
The flesh is quite unique in color, being of a beautifnl light 
green, shading to rich salmon. 

WHITE VICTORIA ONION. Famous for the large 
size it attains, particularly under the new onion culture. 

Me One packet each of the above Five FAMOUS 
FORDHOOK Vegetables would cost 60 cents, if selected 
at retail, but we include the five packets in our FORD- 
HOOK FAMOUS COLLECTION for 25 CENTS, 
postpaid. Oneach packet is printed an illustration, our 
registered bride mark and directions for culture. 


For $1.00 


Fordhook First Collection. 


Most apponnately named, as this collection comprises the 
five earliest vegetables, those first to mature, and a!! of 
which are of ForpHoox introduction. Everyone, in the 
spring, is especially desirous of getting the first fresh veg- 
etables. One full-size packet each of :— 


EARLY BI.ACK LIMA BEAN. Bears great ropes of 
pods in profusion, fro weeks earlier than any other Lima. 


NEW TOMATO,— FORDHOOK FIRST. Ex- 
tremely early; the only first early tomato that is a/zuys 
smooth and perfect. 


BURPEE’S ALL HEAD EARLY CABBAGE. 
Thousands of gardeners testify that this is the most ther- 
oughbred and best Early Cabbage 


COLUMBIA BEET. This distinct new Beet is the 
earliest ofall; of surpassingly fine flavor. 


BURPEE'S EARLIEST RADISH. Ready to pul! 
in only twenty days from the time of sowing the seed. 


Be One /ull-size ket of each of the above Five 
EORDHOOK FIRST VEGETABLES mailed for 
35 CENTS. Each packet bears an illustration of the 
variety, our registered trade-mark, and directions for cul- 
ture. Purchased separately, the five packets would cos: 
60 cents, but together as a collection they can be had for 
25 cents,—less than wholesale price. 


—— 


We will send All FOUR FAVORITE FORDHOOK COLLEC- 
TIONS as advertised above, neatly boxed, by mail postpaid, together 


with a copy of Mrs. Rorer’s New Book, ‘‘HOW TO COOK VEGETABLES.” 


must 


ing us 


alt 
ON PRINCIPAL 


PVecisnHebd ex~ e 
S\W Artes BURPEE&(O\ 
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A handsome book of 172 pages, 


Every housewife wants Mrs, Rorer’s new book, **How to Cook 


Vegetables,’’ and many have written to inquire its price. Although 
the copyright is owned by us, we are under contract not to sell a 
single copy, otherwise we could have sold thousands of this book at 
$1.coeach. So suppose there ave some seeds in the four Collecticos 
which you do not need, why not purchase a complete set for $1.00. 
and thus get this valuable book Free as a premium? Surely you can 
give the extra seeds to some friend. If you live im the city and are 
so unfortunate as to have no garden of your own, what more accept- 
able present could you send to a friend in the country than these foar 
Collections of ForpHOOK SrEEps, st the same time Instructing us to 
mail the book separately to your own address? 

Be Purchased separately at retail, the 26 packets of seed enumer 
ated above would cost $2.90, while the cook book of 182 Pages ts fu.ly 
worth 50 cents—making in all an actual value of $3.40 for 31.0. 


TO TELL YOU MORE ofthe great DOLLAR OFFER we 
remind you that 
ing,” « 
entitled to this unique book of 112 pages #/ you ask / 


our new book, ** Selection in Seed Grow- 
with any dollar order, so you are, of couree, 
» ££ when send- 
Please mention GARDENING. 


be had free 


for this offer 


ORDER TO-DAY and ask for 


Burpee’s Farm Annual 


For 1894, 


The LEADING AMERICAN SEED CATALOGUE. 


It tells all about 


The Best Seeds That Grow. 


— 


° 
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GIANT WISTARIA IN A PUBLIC 


Trees and Shrubs. 


THE JAPANESE WISTARIA. 


The long-racemed wistaria, botanically 
known as W. multijuga, is the species 
that is planted so extensively in Japanese 
gardens, making one of their principal 
oral features. How it is used there is 
very well shown in ourillustration where 
it is seen trained high overhead and 
strung horizontally along the water’s 
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GARDEN IN TOKIO 


edge, and over the tops of arbors where 
its long-drooping racemes can display 
themselves to full advantage and with- 
out being crowded, interfered with or ob- 


scured among the vines and leaves as 
would be the case if it were trained ver- 
tically. Thisis a practical object lesson. 


But we get another suggestion trom the 
picture. If this wistaria thrives so ad- 
mirably and blooms so gorgeously by the 
water’s edge in Japan, probs ibly in rich, 
moist land i in American gardens it would 
behave better than in light soil and a 
dryish situation; in fact this theory is 


JAPAN. 


substantiated both in our own practical 
experience with it, and what we have 
seen of it elsewhere. Ina limited way it 
has been planted in American gardens 
during the last twenty years, but it is 
only recently, since it began to bloom 
abundantly in a few places, that much 
notice has been taken of it. 

It 1s a vigorous far-running vine, and 
perfectly hardy as far north as Boston. 
It bears a denser crop of leaves than does 
the Chinese species, and does not begin to 
bloom till its-folhage isfairly well ex- 
pmidedy The\flowers are smaller than 


162 


those of chinensis and of a pale lilac- 
bluish-purple color and they are ar- 
ranged on racemes between two and 
three feet long. Mrs. Chrisman, of Vir- 
pinia, sent us a raceme last year thirty- 
four and one-quarter inches long. Atthe 
same time it is not as showy as is the 
common Chinese wistaria, but you want 
the two, in fact the three, that is the 
American one as well. 

To be specific about its time of bloom- 
ing let us quote from our diary. 

May +. The Chinese wistana in warm, 
sunny places is beginning: to bloom; but 
on colder aspects no flowers are open 
yet. 

May 10. The Chinese wistaria is in 
fine bloom, but not quite at best yet. No 
other species in flower. 

May 17. The Chinese wistaria is in 
fine bloom still; a few flowers are begin- 
mine to drop. 

Wistaria multijuga the first flowers 
are Opening. 

May 22. Had photograph of standard 
plant of the Chinese wistaria taken. It 
appeared in GARDENING, page 321, July 
1, ’93. 

May 31. Chinese wistaria is about 
past as regards blooming. 

The Japanese, W. multijuga, is also 
fast fading. 

The American W. frutescens is coming 
nicely into bloom. 

June 8. Both Chinese and Japanese 
wistarias are all past, but the American 
and its varieties are still ir good flower. 

Of all of these species there are white 
flowered forms as well as the typical 
blue colored ones, and the white varieties 
appear to be as easy to grow and free to 
bloom as are the others. 


Although this long-racemed wistaria is 
so intimately identitied with Japan there 
is a question about its being a native of 
that country, instead, we begin to think 
itis a North China plant introduced to 
Japan. Both Messrs. Parsons, Kissena 
Nurseries, Flushing, L. I., and John Saul, 
the veteran nurseryman, of Washington, 
D. C., have grown and flowered it fora 
good many ycars, and most of the flower- 
ing specimens in the eastern states were 
received from these sources. Plants big 
enough to bloom are still very rare in 
Europe. 

William Goldring,an English landscape 
gardener doing work in India, spent last 
May in Japan, on his way to the World’s 
Fair and to Europe. Writing in a trans- 
Atlantic contemporary he tells us that in 
Japan March is the month of the cherry, 
Apnil of the tree pzeony, May the ‘‘mag- 
nolias were fully out, and so were the 
wistarias, camellias and azaleas."’ June 
is the month of Koempfer’s irises. The 
Japanese have festivals in honor of these 
displays of flowers. He speaks rather 
disparagingly of the landscape effect in 

ardens as practiced by the Japanese, and 

e writes: ‘‘Take an acre of ground, 
scoop outin the middle a hole of wrig- 
gling shape; this torms the lake. Pilethe 
earth taken out of the lake around the 
sides, stud them with big stones, and 
plant diminutive and old pines, maples 
and other trees, and these form the 
mountains and hills. Then you must 
span the neck of the lake by a bndge,and 
you must have an arbor for the wistaria 
and a weird-looking grotto, and then 
you have a Japanese garden.” 


PRUNING TREES. 


Pruning is now in order. Garden trees 
should be beautifully formed, well-filled, 
symmetrical specimens, and it depends 
upon us to make them so. First, encour- 
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age a straight stem even if it be com- 
pletely hidden from view with branches, 
then promote the natural habit of the 
tree in its fullest, best balanced form. 
Avoid cutting as much as you can, but 
never hesitate to use the knife, shears 
or saw where it is necessary. If the 
branches are too many thin them out a 
little; ifone branch crosses another rub- 
bing against it. cut out the offender; if 
one branch rushes out or up beyond the 
others cut it out or shorten it back so 
that all may come along in harmony to- 
gether. Don't cut off the switchy wood 
of the branches, for these spray branch- 
lets regulate the tree, but sap shoots on 
the trunk and on the large branches may 
be cut off as they will likely be choked to 
death the next year anyway. Where 
storms have broken the trees, slivering 
the branches, cut the limbs back below 
the breaks. In pruning trees never leave 
snags or stumps, but cut close back to the 
trunk or close back to the branch. Dress 
all saw wounds with a smoothing iron 
and then paint them over with good lin- 
seed oil paint or shellac to exclude mois- 
ture and prevent rot. In sawing off a big 
limb saw it pretty deeply on the under 
side first and a little way out from where 
you are going to cut it back to, then saw 
from the upper side and too as in the case 
ot the under cut a little way out from 
where vou intend to make the final cut in 
this way; the branch will fall down with- 
out tearing the wound or slivering the 
face of the tree, you can then cut clean at 
the proper place with safety to the tree. 


Any rootsprouts coming up about the 
trees as we find in the case of yellow 
locusts, honey locust sometimes, poplars, 
Kentucky coffee tree, bird cherry, ailan- 
thus, and others should be cut out clean. 
Wherever yellow locusts or trumpet 
creeper has been cut down rootsprouts 
come up inveterately for a year or two, 
and the only way to get rid of them is 
never to let them get any headway. The 
roots of grafted trees are more apt to 
throw up suckers thanareownroot trees, 
so need more looking after. The soft 
maple’s chief drawback is that its branches 
are very hable to be broken by summer 
storms, why? because the branches shoot 
out so long and become so tip-heavy, that 
they are powerless to support themselves 
and they become a ready prey to the 
storms, breaking and rending at the joints. 
Can we prevent this? Yes, by shortening 
back the main branches, but don’t touch 
the little ones the object being to get a 
thicker growth with shorter and stouter 
branches to resist the fury of the wind. 
Sonie of the most beautitul and storm 
resisting trees at Dosoris are soft maples. 
Here vou can see the living fruits of our 
teaching. Prune your soft maples now 
no matter how big the trees are, they are 
exceedingly recuperative. 


HARDY HEDGES. 


I have just been looking over the Jan- 
uary 1 number of GARDENING and enjoy- 
ing vour beautiful plan for landscape gar- 
dening a 75x160 foot lot. I notice vou 
suggest a “California privet hedge.” I 
would like to ask for further particulars 
regarding a hedge. Wehave a large piece 
of ground and I would like to plant some 
hedges, but am told that all hedges re- 
quire a great deal of care to keep them in 
respectable condition. Also, that not- 
withstanding the best care, every hedge 
has a limited life of a very few years and 
then it must be torn up. We can givethe 
hedge a good heavy soil, and plenty of 
care in starting it, but after a vear or 
two it should get along with a moderate 


amount of care. Can you tell me of anv 
hedge, hardy in this section, which will 
be successful under the conditions sug- 
gested? I would prefer something of a 
low habit. Our grounds are beautiful as 
they are, but the beauty consists of sim- 
ply a fine grove and well sodded lawns. I 
wish to introduce some of those pleasant 
nooks where we may enjuy the place free 
from public gaze, and would also like to 
put some color into the general effect. 
Janesville, Wis, L. S. P. 


Berberis Thunbergii isa Japanese shrub 
that grows about three feet or a little 
over high and forms dense bushes twice 
as wide as high. Many people like it for 
a low hedge plant and it is pretty hardv 
but of course it is too low to secure you 
privacy from public gaze. Give it deeply 
worked(subsoil plowed or trenched ) good 
pounce to win and set the plants 

fteen to eighteen inches apart in the row 
and let them grow together. It needs 
very little if anv pruning. We have an 
idea that Ligustrum Ibota, a little known 
perfectly deciduous privet, is one of the 
coming very hardy shrubs for ornamen- 
tal hedges particularly when they are 
allowed some breadth. Its natural habitis 
dense and somewhat broad and bushy and 
from every tipin summerdroops a little 
cluster of white flowers. It roots well, 
ows well, transplants well, stands prun- 
ing well, and is very hardy. When at Doso- 
ris last August both Prof. Sargent,and Mr. 
Nicholson of Kew said that Ligustrum 
Ibota was one Japanese shrub that did 
not have a single fault so far as either of 
them knew, and few men living know as 
much about trees and shrubs as they do. 
If the American hemlock thrives with 
you, it as Mr. Elliott suggests, makes an 
elegant hedge. 


For Wisconsin I would advise the plant- 
ing our native hemlock spruce for hedg- 
ing. With the exception of the holly 
hedges of England which all can’t grow 
except in the south, it makes the most 
beautiful hedge I know. It is a rich dark 
green in color, and unlike the American 
arbor vite which browns badly in win- 
ter, holds its color throughout the year. 
No evergreen takes more kindly to shear- 
1g, and in spite of the severest trimming 
the young growth gives it a very graceful 
appearance, which I have seenin no other 
hedge. In planting a hedge of it small 
transplanted nursery grown plants should 
be used, and set almost fifteen inches 
apart in ground that has been well pre- 
pared by trenching. The planting should 
be done in the spring, and the hedge 
should not be sheared the first season, 
but after that it should be sheared twice 
every season and just before the plants 
make their growths. There isn’t much 
use of trying to establish a hedge under 
large trees, it can’t be done without go- 
ing to considerable trouble. One of mv 
neighbors who wished to grow rhodo- 
dendrons near large silver maples suc- 
ceeded by digging a narrow trench four 
feet deep between them and putting in a 
wall of two inch oak plank. I have no 
doubt but what the same scheme would 
answer when it was desired to growa 
hedge under or near large trees. 


Hedges are as permanent as walls or 
fences if properly cared for, but if allowed 
to become open at the bottom or ragged 
they cannot be reclaimed. They should 
be sohd from the ground up and the 
shearing must never te neglected. 

Where it is hardy, which it is not in the 
northwestern states, I have recommended 
Cahfornia privet (Ligustrum ovalifolium) 
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THE BLUE MOUNT ATLAS CEDAR AT DOSORIS. 


for hedges on account of its rapid growth, 
very easy culture and its inexpensiveness, 
It makes a fine hedge and makes it 
quickly, and in mild winters like this it is 
evergreen. J. WILKINson ELLIOTT. 


THE BLUE MOUNT ATLAS GEDAR. 


This specimen of the blue Cedrus Atlan- 
tica is one of the most beautiful, striking 
and distinct evergreen trees at Dosoris, 
and it isjust as thrifty, healthy and 
happy as it is attractive. The tree itself 
is symmetrical and _ well-proportioned, 
and the color of its leaves is fully as blue 
as the bluest blue spruce or white fir or 
juniper on the place; and it rivets the at- 
tention of every visitor, no matter how 
little he knows abouttrees. Our illustra- 
tion isengraved froma photograph taken 
here last summer. 

It was planted about eight years ago 
on a gentle slope of the lawn in fairly 
good but somewhat dry ground. When 
set out it was three feet high, now it is 
16% feet high and 14 feet in diameter 
of spread of branches. All the pruning it 
gets is a little thinning of interlocking 
branches, which twigs our friends are 
glad to get for scions for grafting. Be- 
sides this blue variety there are several 
fine specimens of the plain green ones 
growing here andall naturally, and with- 
out any special artificial effort are hand- 
some, symmetrical trees, a solid pyramid 
of branches from the ground up. Al- 
though they are hardy here we would 
not recommend them for planting where 


the winters are much severer than they 
are here. And never lose sight of the fact 
that we cannot have these fine evergreens 
on bleak, wind-swept land, they must 
have shelter from the searing northwest 
winds. 


You can buy a Norway spruce for 
twenty-five cents or fifty cents, but the 
blue Mt. Atlas cedar will cost you six 
times as much. Now which would you 
rather have? A specimen of this blue ce- 
dar on your lawn would be something to 
be proud of, something everybody hasn’t 
got; it would be an object of decided 
beauty, and a permanent piceeres and 1t 
would fix the attention of everybody on 
the street. Growing such beautiful trees 
as these is not only satisfaction to your- 
selves, but practical missionary work in 
your town and an object lesson to your 
neighbors. No catalogue picture how- 
ever showy can appeal to intelligent peo- 
ple withthe same torce that a living plant 
growing in front of them does. 


There are only three kinds of cedar trees 
in the world so far as is known, namely, 
the Mt. Atlas cedar which is indigenous 
to the mountains of Algiers, the cedar of 
Lebanon of which vast forests abound in 
the mountains along the coast of Cilicia, 
and the Deodar cedar of the Himalayas. 
Although all three are generally rated as 
distinct species, their botanical relation- 

.shipisso close that Sir Joseph Hooker 
considers them only three varieties of one 
species. All three are in cultivation here. 
The Mt. Atlas cedar is the hardiest, the 
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cedar of Lebanon next, and the Deodar 
the most tender; indeed, the last named 
is barely hardy north of Philadelphia. In 
a beautiful illustration in GARDENING, 
page 8, September 15 last, we have 
shown how the Deodar grows at Dosoris. 
Of all three there are both glaucous blue 
and plain green-leaved forms, wild in 
their mountain homes as well as culti- 
vated in gardens. 

What wecall red cedar in the east is 
only a juniper (J. Virginiana), the red 
cedar of the Pacific is Thuya gigantea, the 
white cedar is the common arborvite, 
the Lawson cypress is also called white 
cedar, and there are some others, but not 
one of them is a true cedar (Cedrus). 


SOME PRIVBTS. 


Our esteemed friend, the editor of the 
Rural New Yorker, bestows a good deal 
of well deserved praise upon the Califor- 
nian privet (Ligustrum ovalifolium), 
writing of it as ‘‘probably the best, all 
things considered.’’ We think so too. 
But we wish it were a little hardier. Be- 
sides the California privet and the com- 
mon one (Ligustrum vulgare), he writes 


’ “there are as many as 20 different species 


which, however, would be of little value 
except to make up a collection.”’ Also, 
the California one’s ‘‘best looks are shown 
as a small shrub, never as a small tree.’”’ 

As a fine vigorous thrifty evergreen or 
sub-evergreen species, suitable for hedges 
or for massing, the California privet, 
where reliably hardy, say from Philadel- 
phia south, is unequalled among privets. 
That it is barely reliably hardy in the 
north last winter gave us evidence enough. 
It is strange, however, that while our 
two and three year old plants at Dosoris 
last winter were injured nearly to the 
ground, large specimens of boththe green- 
leaved as well as of the variegated leaved 
forms were unhurt. And it suffered more 
where shaded by trees than when fully 
exposed. It also makes a handsome large 
specimen shrub, and when it gets big 
enough and hard wooded enough to stop 
bearing sappy shoots, it makes a very 
creditable flowering bush, every twig be- 
ing terminated with a good-sized panicle 
of white blossoms. Its time of blooming 
at Dosoris, averaging'from our diaries, is 
from June 25 to July 10. 


Where the California privet is too ten- 
der, the common privet (L. vulgare) may 
be grown. Although a less meritorious 
shrub, it nevertheless is very serviceable 
for hedges or massing, adapting itself to 
the country with the freedom of a native 
wildling. It blossoms from the middle of 
June. The comparatively new Ligustrum 
Ibota, from north China and Japan, is 
now looked upon as the finest of all 
privets for use in the northern states It 
is very hardy, and as an isolated plant 
forms a hemispherical specimen five to 
eight feet high, with gracefully arching or 
shghtly drooping rather than upright 
branches, and from the 15thto 25th of 
June (at Dosoris) every branchlet bears a 
drooping cluster of small white flowers. 
To us, however. they suggest a wilting 
look as compared with the upright or 
outward panicles of the other privets. 
While the plants become perfectly decidu- 
ous in the fall, more so even than the 
common privet, the berries hang on pretty 
much all winter; the plants here to-day — 
Jan. 22—are still hanging full of black fruit. 

As fine flowering shrubs the Japan 
privet (Ligustrum Japonicum), and the 
shining leaved Chinese privet ( L. /ucidum) 
are the finest of all, but they are not 
hardy muchnorth of Washington. In the 
south; however, they make magnificent 
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flowering evergreens. We grow several 
forms of them lifting them in November 
and heeling them into cold pits over win- 
ter, where they keep splendidly, and we 
plant them out again about the middle of 
Apnil. Or you can winter them in a cool 
cellar, 10° or 12° of frost won’t hurt them. 


TREES FOR NEBRASKA.—There are but 
few varieties of forest trees that endure 
the dry cold winters of central Nebraska. 
The black walnut, white ash, American 
elm and honey locust, thrive the best of 
any. The early settlers here set out prin- 
cipally cotton wood and box elder, as 
these are the natural timber found along 
the few streams, but when planted onthe 
open prairie they do not prove to be the 
best. Thousands of groves of them are 
dea, Infruit trees the sour cherry takes 
the first place. F.C. J. 

Hastings, Nebraska. 


Landscape Gardening. 


AN IDEAL SUBURBAN AGRB. 


The accompanying plan shows the 
treatment of an acre of ground. There 
are suburban acres innumerable in this 
broad land, but probably few for which 
this plan could be adapted. There might 
be many if the landscape-gardener had 
been consulted in time, that is before the 
property was bought and the buildings 
located. If projectors of suburban homes 
would consult the designer of gardens be- 
fore buying or at least before building 
they would be gainers in many ways. 
Exposures, soils and subsoils, drainage 
and especially the location of buildings, 
roads and walks are all points the im- 
portance of which are apt to be over- 
looked, and when the landscape-gardener 
is consulted at all—alas too rarely—it is 
after architects and builders and even 
road makers have finished their work, 
and mistakes have been make that are 
without remedy. Even many architects 
who might know better ignore the land- 
scape effect. This is curious that the fol- 
lowers of an art that has but so lately 
received general recoynition in America 
should despise a sister art which does so 
much to enhance the beauty and effective- 
ness of their work. Mr. Olmsted has 
given us two notable examples of the 
truth of this; the value of his work forthe 
Columbian Exhibition has been fully 
recognized by the discriminating, and by 
none so fully as the great archit: cts who 
designed the buildings, and all must admit 
who have seen it that the effectiveness of 
Mr. Wm. Rockefeller’s magnificent house 
on the Hudson River has been trebled by 
Mr. Olmsted’s work. 

The unusual location of the house in 
the present plan probably makes it im- 
practicable for a majority of suburban 
acres, but it serves to show some correct 
principles of arrangement and planting, 
and that is about all any plan can show 
except for the special grounds for which 
it is designed, for good plans cannot be 
had ready made but must be made to 
order, and all local conditions and limita- 
tions considered. The many desirable 
features of the plan I think are evident. 
By locating the house close to the north- 
ern boundary of the lot, a southeast cor- 
ner one, the greatest possible unbroken 
expanse of lawn is obtained, and all 
principal rooms of the house have a 
southern and eastern exposure. The 
massed planting on the western and 
northern boundaries gives protection to 
house and grounds from wintry winds, 
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affords grateful shelter for the choicer 
shrubs and plants, and secures privacy 
for the rear Of the house, drying ground 
and stable. The driveway, and driveways 
are now usually made so as to serve the 
double purpose of driving and walking, 
gives entrance from one street and the 
curved path from the other. This path 
winding in among the shrubbery affords 
opportunity for some very effective plant- 
ing. Massed planting of shrubs while the 
very best arrangement for them gives 
many chances for the planting of groups of 
herbaceous plants, narcissi and lilies, in 
the margins and no better setting can 
be had for the splendid new flowering 
cannas. The grounds are to be enclosed 
with a fence, low wall, or hedge, prefera- 
bly a hedge if properly planted and cared 
for and for grounds of this size no more 
satisfactory hedge can be planted than 
California privet (Zigustrum  ovalifo- 
lium). It is quick growing and has a 


rich lustrous green foliage, and it is al- 


most evergreen. For larger places I think 
our native hemlock spruce makes the hand- 
somest of all hedges, but it is much more 
dificult to establish. The plan ignores 
bedding plants with the exception of the 
beds of cannas and-carpet bord:r in front 
of the porte-cochére, a very appropriate 


place for a bit of formal gardening, but . 


where the annual cxpense of bedding is 
objectionable, thecannas could be changed 
for tall hardy grasses and the carpet bor- 
der for one of tulips carpeted with Phlox 
subulata or it might he omitted alto- 
gether. Nine-tenths of the bedding done 
detracts from rather than adds to the 
grounds it is intended to beautify, and is 
an annual waste of money which if spent 
intelligently in carrying out a good 
design would in time make a sylvan par- 
adise of many a suburban home. . 
J. WILKINSON ELLIOTT. 
Pittsburg, Pa. 


EXPLANATION OF PLAN. 


1,1,1. Shrubs with hardy plauts and 
spring flowering bulbs planted in groups 
on margin. 

2,2. Rhododendrons, kalmias, small 
evergreens and lilies. 

3. Border tor herbaceous plants and 
spring flowering bulbs or could be used 
for H. P. roses. 

4. Untrimmed hedge of hemlock spruce. 

5. Untrimmed hedge of lilacs. 

6,6, 6,6. Posts covered with vines 
for clothes line. 

7. Bed of new flowering cannas and 
carpet border of alternsntheras, echeve- 
rias, etc. 

8. Purple beech. 

9. Evergreens and birches. 

10,10, 10,10. Scarlet maples, can be 
used for clothes line when large enough. 
11. Hemlock spruce. | 

Weeping dogwood. 

13. Weir's maple. 

Pin oak. 

15. Tulip tree. 

Magnolias. 

17. Chinese cypress. 

18. Rose-flowered Japanese weeping 


Magnolia stellata. 
Cut-leaved birch. 
21. Fern-leaved beech. 


22. Japan maples. 

23. Funkia Sieboldit. 

24, Eulalia gracillima. 

25. Weigela candida. 

26. Evergreens,smalltrees and shrubs. 
27. Maples, pin oaks or tulip trees. 


NoTE:—By mistake the number 15 is repeated in 
the plan. The number 15 that is in the same 
group with numbers 17 and 19 should be 18. 

In addition to planting shown on plan 
Halleana honevsuctles, Clematis panicu- 


lata and Clematis Henry are to be 
trained on the porch and a Chinese wis- 
taria is to be carried up the east end of 
the house trained a'ong the eaves. 


The Flower Garden. 


FOURTEBN GOOD ANNUALS. 


Please tell me which are the best four- 
teen annuals to raise for cut flowers, 
leaving out sweet peas, poppies, zinnias 
and petunias and suggest something to 
plant for foliage only to use with cut- 
flowers. Of course different seeds need 
different treatment. So if vou will give 
the fourteen annuals and tell how the 
plants of these should be raised I shall be 
greatly obliged. | F. M. G. 

Chicago. 

What are the “best’’ annuals will de- 
pend largely on the taste of the owner, 
for instance we know a refined lady who 
does not like verbenas, and another who 
never wishes to see a petunia, and so on. 
What the flowers are to be used for must 
be considered. While large bunches of big 
African marigolds look well in the hall, 
if a person wanted yellow for the parlor 
table she wouldn't use the marigolds if 
Drummond's or crown coreopsis were to 
be. had. Some annuals like gaillardias 
and petunias thrive well in light land, but 
snap dragons and sweet peas should have 
good land it the best is expected of them. 
A few annuals, for example, nasturtiums 
and striped petunias, last in bloom most 
allsummer, whereas others, as ten week 
stocks and poppies, have a limited season. 
In some places cosmos is one of the most 
esteemed of annuals, in other parts it is 
worthless outside, frost overtaking and 
destroying it betore its flowers expand, 
and so on. A good many tender peren- 
nials like scarlet sage, single dahlias, 
Vinca rosea and tuberous begonias are 
best treated as annuals, and so it is with 
some hardy peren tials, to-wit: Chinese 
larkspur and Marguerite carnations. 
Omitting sweet peas, poppies, zinnias, 
and petunmias, as you request, the follow- 
ing fourteen kinds are general tavorites 
for cut flowers. . 

CHINA ASTERS.—For general purposes, 
get some Que n of the Market or Empress 
for early, and Victoria, Truffaut's pawonia 
flowered .perfection, and Rose flowered 
sorts for maincrops. The White Comet 
is the loveliest of all, but not always 
satisfactory. Sow in a hotbed, end of 
March or April for July flowers; in a hot 
ov cold frame in Apmrl tor July and 
August flowers; in a sheltered ontdoor 
bed in May for August and September 
flowers; and before the middle of June for 
September and October flowers. 

CANDYTUFT.—Rocket or its variety Em- 
press is a fine whitesort. Sow out of doors 
in rows, in April, where it is to bloom, 
thinning it a little when the seedlings are 
up about an inch. Sow againin a month: 
and at the end of July for fall flowers. 
The flea beeties often hurt it severely. 
Odorata is also worth growing. Treat in 
the same way. It may take longer to 
bloom. 

SINGLE DAHLIAs.—Ratse them trom 
seed sown in pots or boxes in the house, 
greenhouse, or frame as early in spring 
as possible. When they are large enough 
transplant the seedlings into other pots 
or boxes, and plant them out of doors 
latein May. It properly cared tor they 
should begin to bloom when four months 
old and flower as well as oli plants. If 
youcan get.a very.choice strain they are- 
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lovely, but if you cannot you may get 
lots of washy purples among them. 

CHINA OR fesain PiNKs,—These are 
catalogued under the names of Dianthus 
Chinensis and the varieties Diadematus 
and Heddewigii, there being single and 
double-flowered sorts of them; perhaps 
the last named is the most tavored be- 
cause of its large size. Sow the seeds in 
boxes or pots in the house or greenhouse 
in early spring, or in a hotbed in April or 
out of doors in April or May and trans- 
plant theseedlings. They comeinto bloom 
about midsummer. 

DRUMMOND PHLOx.—Get the grandi- 
flora strain. In all mixtures there are 
apt to be a good many poor colored 
flowers, so one may like to get the varie- 
ties separate, say some white in one 
paper, crimson in another, scarlet with 
white eye,andsoon. We sow it just as 
soon as the frost is out of the ground, 
say the end of March or early in April, 
but it does well enough if sown as late as 
May. Sow inthe rows where you want 
it to bloom, but if you wish to you can 
sow most anywhere and transplant the 
seedlings, they move very well. Some- 
times they bloom all summer long, at 
other times mildew strikes them in 
August and mars them greatly. There is 
no use sowing later than May. 


MARIGOLDs.—The very large Eldorado 
strain of orange, and pale yellow, African 
marigolds are fine for cutting for large 
vases. Although the striped French va- 
rieties are preferred for garden decoration 
the mahogany colors are liked better 
for cutflowers. The calendula or English 
or pot marigolds are out of date. African 
or French marigolds may be raised in 
pots or boxes in the house, or in a frame 
in April, or out of doors in May, and 
plant them out when frost is past. Don’t 
plant or sow out of doors while there is 
any danger of frost. Make a successional 
sowing of African a month later. 

MIGNONETTE.—Most any kind is good, 
we prefer the Machet because it is a good 
grower, very large, and very sweet. We 
sow some in a box in the greenhouse in 
February and pot off the seedlings singly 
into little pots getting nice plants to set 
out about the middle of Apmil, to give us 
flowers from the end of May. Wesow 
out of doors in rows the first of April, 
and again regularly at intervals of three 
weeks till August, a row or two ata 
time for succession. We gather outdoor 
mignonette till November. 

NASTURTIUMS.—We like the dwarf sorts 
for massing together, but when it comes 
to picking flowers then the Lobbianum 
varieties are the only ones we care about; 


They can be used as vines to climb on to 
trellises, brush, wire netting or other sup- 
ports, or they may be allowed to spread 
over the ground at pleasure. Sow in a 
frame or box in April, and plant outside 
after danger of frost is past; or sow out- 
sidein May. If you sow where they are to 
bloom, thin them out where too thick, 
using the thinning for planting elsewhere. - 
One sowing is enough, they will keep on 
growing and blooming till frost destroys 
them. 

PaNnsIEs.—In rich, moist land and on 
the north-facing side of a border of dwarf 
ear trees we get lots of pansies till well 
into July. By the time we are ready to 
throw the old plants away thousands of 
seedlings come up all about them. We 
save a lot of these. And about the last of 
July or first of August we also sow lots 
of other pansies in a moist half-shady 
pas out of doors, and early in Septem- 
er transplant the seedlings into rows or 
beds in sheltered places, or into cold 
frames, to stay there over winter, and be 
planted out early next April. There are 
four or five types of pansies, and the hosts 
of names in catalogues are mostly varie- 
ties of those types. They include the Eng- 
lish, which are large, round, velvety 
beauties, but unfortunately not very well 
adapted for thiscountry. Trimardeau, 
very large, flabby pansies, that thrive ad- 
mirably with us; Cassier’s; a German 
large-flowered type of great excellence 
here; and Bugnot’s, a large three-blotched 
ansy, and Odier’s, a five-blotched beauty, 
oth doing admirably with us, except 
that the Tait named one is the better 

for a frame in winter. 


SCARLET SaGE (Salvia splendens).— 
From the first of August till frost have 
lots of salvia. It is easily raised from 
seed, and the plants begin to bloom when 
three to four months old. Sow the seeds 
in a pot or box in the window or frame 
in March or April, and set the plants out 
ot doors after danger from frost is past 
or sow out of doors in May and after- 
wards transplant the seedlings. Forcut- 
ting we like the dwarf sorts because of 
their close heads of bloom. One we had 
last year called Grandiflora had immense, 
velvety, fine flowers. We grew another 
called Cherry Red, but its color was so 
unpleasing that we did not like it for 
ornament in the garden, and as cut flow- 
ers no one would have it in the house. 
We had another one called Apple Blossom 
—a beautiful name of a most worthless 
plant. Other scarlet sages as S. coccinea 
and S. Roemeriana are of no use for cut 


flowers. 


TEN-WEEK STocKs.—They are the only 
ones we care to recommend for growing 
for cutting. Some of the autumnal sorts 
are all right so far as they go, but they 
don’t bloom enough. A sowing should 
be made indoors in March or April and 
the seedlings pricked off into other boxes 
or pots as soon as they areup. Plant out 
in May. According to the time when they 
are raised they may be had in bloom from 
the end of May till the end of July, but 
later than that they seldom give good 
satisfaction. 

SUNFLOWERS.—The only annual sort 
we use as cut flowers is Helianthus 
cucumerifolius or ‘New Miniature’’ as. 
the catalogues have it. We make at least 
three successive sowings of it, one at the 
end of March, one early in May and one 
in June, this gives us flowers from mid- 
summer till frost. The flowers are small 
bright and beautiful, and have nothing 
of the coarseness peculiar to common sun- 
flowers. The plants grow four to five 
feet high,-and are broad and branchy, and 
need lots of room, 
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VERBENAS.—In good, rich, moistish 
land, and an open roomy bed where they 
can grow and spread at will, verbenas 
keep up a continuous run of bloom from 
wnidsummer till frost. They should be 
sown very early, say February or March 
in boxes or pots in the house or green- 
house, and the seedlings pricked off into 
other boxes, and planted out about the 
end of April or early in May. 


VINCA ROSEA.—There are three varieties, 
namely, one with pure white flowers, one 
with white flowers having a red eye, and 
the third with rose-purple flowers. The 
first two are the most desirable. Itisa 
warmth-loving plant. Sow the seeds in 
pots in a warm room, or a greenhouse in 
February or March or later in a hotbed, 
and get nice little plants to sect out the 
end of May. Plant them in an open 
sunny warm spot. They will bloom all 
summer long. As cut flowers if the leafy 
branches are taken with the blooms, they 
are very much liked for dinner table 
decoration 


GREEN FOLIAGE TO USE WITH CUT 
FLOWERS. 


In the way of annuals there is nothing 
that we can recoinmend to be sown for 
supplying green foliage in summer. In 
cutting flowers we always cut them with 
long leafy stems except in the case of 
coreopsis, sweet scabios and the like, 
where although we get long stems they 
are not leafy and we have to use other 
foliage. In the case of nasturtiums we 
pick the flowers in bunches, then a bunch 
of their own foliage to go with them. 
Sweet pea flowers can be used in vases 
without any foliage, at the same time in 
picking the flowers we pick alot of sprays 
of buds and foliage to lighten them up. 
In gathering pansies we don’t pluck the 
blossoms only, we also break off a num- 
ber of sprays or branches of buds and 
leaves as well. This seems wasteful but 
nothing short of it will give satisfaction 
now, so we increase the supply to meet 
the demand. 

But there is an uninterrupted and heavy 
call for green foliage in summer to use 
with‘cut flowers in varicus ways. For 
this we plant largely rose geranium and 
lemon-scented verbena. Asparagus ver- 
ticillatus, a hardy perennial vine, is liked 
in its way. Sprays of Thunberg’s spirza, 
a hardy shrub with airy branches of 
small leaves, is used a good deal in large 
vases, and for certain heavy flowers the 
glossy leaved branches of mahonia, a 
hardy holly-like shrub, are greatly liked, 
in fact for chrysanthemums we have 
nothing better. Siberian or Koempter's 
iris leaves are used with irses, summer 
hyacinth (H. candicans) and other flow- 
ers of that order. There is a great fond- 
ness for leafy spraysof the Japan maples, 
and we thin out theovercrowding shoots 
a ood deal for thisend. We raise a lot 
of the pepper tree (Schinus molle) from 
seed every year and plantit out; towards 
the end of summer the plants become 
nice bushes, and then we get some fine 
fern-like leafy sprays for cutting; to some 
their fragrance is very pleasant, but to 
others, rather disagreeable. All of the 
above is from out of doors in summer. 
Where one has a greenhouse, of course 
maiden hair and other ferns and climbing 
asparagus are continually in demand. 


FLOWERS FOR A TERRACE GARDEN.— 
What would be best to planton a terrace 
at the end of the garden? The soil is very 
sandy, and I had some verbenas there 
which throve and blossomed finely for 
two years, but now that they are show- 
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ing signs of failing I wish to try some- 

thing else. I would like something that 

blooms through the summer montlhis. 
Sacramento, Cal. A. MCN. 


Much depends upon the dryness of the 
ground in summer, the exposure, and the 
care to be given to the plants. Drum- 
mond phlox sown on the ground and 
thinned out a little will Lloom for a long 
time. Lobb’s nasturtium either sown in 
the bed or transplanted there and allowed 
to spread over the ground will bloom 
well, but you must cut in all shoots that 
run beyond the limit of the bed. Double 
portulacca will make a blaze of color all 
summer, but it is of little use for cutting. 
Sow it broadcast over the bed. Dwarf 
striped petunias should do well there. 
They may be sown on the spot or trans- 
planted to it. Globe amaranths are also 
sure to bloom all summer. Sow in the 
bed or transplant to it. The same with 
French marigolds which are also very free 
blooming and do well in such a place. 
Lantanas will donicely in such a spot but 
you will have to get the plants and set 
them out there. Many people don't like 
the smell of them. Vinca rosea too may 
do well there; raise the plants from seed 
indoors or in a frame, and plant them 
out. 


SUMMBR BULBS—DAHLIAS. 


Please recommend to me a list of sum- 
mer flowering bulbs that would be best 
for this state. What do you think of 
Koempfer’s iris, the Mexican primrose, 
tuberous begonias, summer flowering ox- 
alis, tigridias and amorphophallus? 

Please tell me how to keep dahhas and 
how to keep them free from insects. 

Shickley, Neb. C. W. P. 


KG:MPFER’S IRISES are not bulbs, they 
are hardy herbaceous perennials growing 
in tufts, and for good somewhat moist 
land they are excellent. 

“THE MEXICAN PRIMROSE,” so-called, 
is a pink flowering form of Cenothera 
(but not ZG. rosea, as many think it is) 
that as a low trailing little plant ina 
rockwork, or for a hanging basket is 
quite pretty. Its flowers, of course, are 
ephemeral. 

TUBEROUS-ROOTED BEGONIAS are often 
very disappointing in their behavior, but 
when they do well and the varicty 1s 
good they are very fine, especially from 
August till October. 

SUMMER-FLOWERING OXALIS although 
they don’t make much of a show, are free 
and long blooming and quite pretty. 

TicRipias, especially the old common 
sorts are very showy. Plant them in 
rich ground and a sheltered sunny spot, 
and they should bloom beautifully. Their 
flowers last only a day. 


AMORPHOPHALLUS is hkely to makea 
vigorous broad spreading leaf growth, 
odd and tropical in appearance. It may 
not flower with you. 

Among other summer-blooming plants 
with bulbous, tuberous or other roots 
usually classed as bulbous plants are 

oet’s narcissus, English and Spanish 
irises, lilies of many sorts and pzxonias, 
among hardy kinds, and cannas, dahlias, 
caladiums, gladiolus, bessera, milla, mont- 
bretia, oxalis, pancratium, tubcrose, 
zephyranthes, etc. in tender or barely 
hardy sorts. 

Keep dahlia roots in a cool dry room, 
shed or cellar, which 1s frost proof and 
where the temperature ranges from 40° 
to 50°. The roots may be stored in open 
boxes or half barrels or laid out close to- 
gether on shelves or the floor. If)they 


feb. 15, 


have begun to grow their quarters are 
too warm. Get some tobacco stems and 
spread them over the tubers as you 
would a thin covering of hay, that will 
kill the insects. 


LILIUM AURATUM. 


To THE EDITOR OF GARDENING—Sir: 
Your very kind letter of November 29 
went to Paris and at last found me at 
Rockledge, Fla. 


Last spring when I returned to my 
place at Amherst, Mass., after a vear and 
a half of absence, I found about half the 
glass broken in the sash which covered 
the pit where this particular lly was 
growing. I planted two bulbs in this pit 
three years ago this fall, The earth was 
good rich garden soil about fifteen inches 
deep. I took no particular pains as it 
wassimply anexperiment. The plants put 
out this spring had five flower stalks, one 
of which bore eizhty flowers, from which 
the photograph was taken. The stalk 
was flat and measured seven feet in 
height. The others had from ten to fif- 
teen flowers each. Bulbs planted in the 
open did as well as these. I never have 
had any success with L. auratum betore 
and do not think I am to becredited with 
anything, in regard to their doing so 
well. 

Mr. Dawson of the Arnold Arboretum 
told me there was one exhibited in Bos- 
ton that had a hundred flowers. _ I have 
read lately in a book on bulbs of one 
stalk giving one hundred and twenty-five. 
So eighty flowers is not so very remark- 
able. H. H. 

Rockledge, Fla. 


One of our readers in Nova Scotia also 
sends us a photograph of a very remark- 
able fasciated Lilium auratum stem bear- 
ing a head of “120 fully expanded 
blooms.’”’ An illustration of 1t appeared 
in the Canadian Horticulturist in 1892. 
Our correspondent writes: The plant was 
grown by a friend here. The flower was 
shown at our annual county exhibition 
in 1891 for three days, and was then sent 
to the Massachusetts Hort. Society 
but as they had a similar sport grown at 
Salem, Mass., in 1878, with 140 blooms, 
they have no mention of our prodigalhty 
of bloom. I alway take off my hat when 
I enter the presence of a fine specimen of 
L. auratum in full bloom. I have one 
now in my garden, the largest stem 1s 
seven feet in height, there aresixteen buds 
or fully expanded flowers. We have a 
mild winter climate, average temperature 
24° above zero. lower than 20° above is 
cold for us. The thermometer does not 
touch zero once in ten years, and often in 
mid-winter we have weeks together of en- 
tire absence of frost. All varieties of the 
lily family that I have tried, succeed re- 
markably well in the open ground, with 
or without winter mulching. Of the 
Japan lilies, in addition to auratum I have 
album, punctatum, roseum and rubrum: 
the only difference that I can see in the 
last two is in the darker color of the ribs 
and stems of rubrum; the flower 1s pre- 
cisely the same. All do well and multiply 
rapidly without any special care, one often 
sees twenty or thirty flower stems ot 
roseum in one clump, witha profusion 
of brilliant blooms, apparently not dimin- 
ished in size, though crowding. Auratum 
increases annually for several years in 
size and height of flower stem, but mult: 
plies less rapidly. Albumand punctatum 
are less vigorous in growth and increase 
less rapidly. = 

We plant/four to six inches deep, cover 
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the bulbs in sand and mulch with stable 
manure in winter. ; 
Yarmouth, Nova Scotia. 


We remember the Salem lily as shown 
at Boston, August 24, 1878. In 
Chairman Wm. H. Spooner’s report we 
read:—"'T. Putnam Symonds brought a 
temarkable spike of flowers of Lilium 
auratum, grown upon a stem seven feet 
high, measuring at the base an inch and 
a half in diameter, widening at the topto 
three inches, and consisting of several 
smaller stems, merged into one broad, 
flat stem. This bore, when exhibited, one 
hundred and forty expanded flowers, pro- 
bably the largest number ever seen in this 
country or in England, on one stem, 
though the individual flowers were rather 
smaller than the type.”’ 


Dwarf cockscombs should be allowed 
to head out well in the pots before being 
transplanted. ; 

In hanging baskets for porch decoration 
used good loamy soil enriched with horn 
shavings, 

One of our most successful florists pre- 
pared two beds for H. P. roses last year 
making one bed three feet and the other 
two feet deep and planting 200 rose 

ushesinthem. Those plants set out in 
the deeply prepared beds are now ever so 
much better than the ones in the shallow 
beds, W. CE: 


Roses. 


SOMB ROSES OF REGENT INTRODUCTION. 


It is hardly possible to judge of the 
character of new roses for the garden in 
one season, oreventwo. In the pap & 
to propagate quickly, the strength of the 
new plant is often weakened and it re- 
quires time to recuperate. The roses 
named below have been in cultivation 
long enough to enable us to speak with 
confidence of their virtues and _ their 
failures. 

GUSTAVE PIGANEAU, introduced in 1889 
is a rose possessing many good features, 
but it is not adapted to all soils, and in 
the light soils of this section it is a poor 

rower. Its flowers are very large and 

ll, of good form and brilliant carminein 
color with perhaps a little too much ten- 
dency to a purple tinge. It is a free 
bloomer in cool autumn weather, and 
an excellent rose for exhibition purposes. 

JAMES BROWNLOW, (1889) a fairly good 

ower, flower quite large and fragrant, 
heavy petalled, and of brilliant carmine 
color. hun 

EANNIE DICKSON, (1890). This is one 
of Dickson’s best. The plant is strongin 
growth, the flower is large and quite full, 
with high center, color silvery pink, and 
altogether particularly attractive, so that 
it is well worthy aplace inany collection. 
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T. W. GIRDLESTONE, (1890) is a flower 
of good size, and brilliant vermilion color, 
but with me it has proved a poor grower 
and not as desirable as some of the others 
in Dickson’s set. 


MARCHIONESS OF DUFFERIN, (1891). 
This is a dark wooded strong growing 
rose, and will without doubt, retain a 
permanent place among garden roses. The 
flower is large, full and well shaped, its 
color, rosy pink. 


MARGARET Dickson, (1891). This is 
one of the strongest growing roses in the 
remontant group (if it is a true temon- 
tant); it partakes more of the Bourbon 
character, in its strong annual shoots. 
The wood is quite dark, and thorny, and 
thus far very hardy, but it does not 
always produce flowers readily the first 
season of planting. When it finally ac- 
quires age, the blooms are grand, white 
with pale pink center, in the way of its 
parent, Merveille de Lyon, but with a 
much heavier flower, of great substance, 
and beautiful in form, and of delicious 
fragrance. The foliage is fine, dark green 
and of the Baroness type. 


AUGUSTINE GUINOISEAU, (1889), in 

owth and general form of plant is like 

a France and about as hardy. The 
flowers are of good size, color creamy 
white, tinted with pale rose in cool 
weather. In this floweris avoided the pur- 
ple shade of La France, which is a stopin 
the right direction. Ifa little more hardi- 
ness can be added to the Hybrid Teaclass 
of roses, their freedom of bloom and 
strong fragrance will make them very 
desirable garden roses. 


CAROLINE TEsTouT (1890), is a light 
salmon pink large globular flower, some- 
what of the La France type, but more 
vigorous in growth. Its profuse freedom 
in bloom and great strength of growth 
must place this rose in the front rank for 
the garden. 


The four roses named below (intro- 
duced in 1887) are now so well tested, 
and so very desirable that it will be safe 
to admit them to any assortment of 
plants. 

EARL OF DUFFERIN, color rich velvety 
crimson, shaded with dark maroon, a 
large and superbly formed high centred 
flower, quite fragrant. Its growth isnot 
quite as firm as we could desire, but its 
exquisite color makes it an attractive 
rose. 

GLOIRE DE MArGorTTIN is a very daz- 
zling red flower and the plant is free 
blooming, and blooms fragrant, its long 

ointed bud is very beautiful. Its color 
is so marked as to make it desirable in 
any collection, and the plant is a very 
strong grower, suitable for a pillar or 
piazza rose. 

Lapy HELEN STEwar?t. Its color is 
bright crimson, shaded with scarlet and 
the plant is a free bloomer, somewhat 
similar to Alfred Colomb, and a strong 
grower. 

Mrs. JouN LaInc is a soft pink colored 
rose with large and finely formed flowers, 
with high center. It is a continuous 
bloomer until frost, almost as free as 
Gen. Jacqueminot, and a good grower, 
with upright stems, besides, it is quite 
hardy. This is one of the best of modern 
roses. 

THE FOLLOWING area few roses well wor- 
thy of a place in large collections but not 
adapted for small plantations, as they 
are not sufficiently free in blooming 
though of remarkable colors. 

CHARLES DARWIN is a crimson, fra- 
aaaaes good fair weather rose, and it is 
requently finein theautumn. The plant 
is dificult to'start, but in favorable sea- 
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sons it is a good grower, flowering freely. 

Dr. SEWELL. Its color is marooncrim- 
son with back of petals bright red and 
the flower is large and full and of fine 
form. The color is so distinct that when 
obtained in perfection, it is a marvel of 
beauty, but it blooms so seldom that it 
should only be admitted to large collec- 
tions, the plant is a good grower. 

Ecuiair is a vivid fiery red flower of 
medium size, very full and of perfect form, 
and when found at its best it is splendid. 
The plant is a very strong grower, but 
lacking in treedom of bloom. 

MADAME CHARLES MEURICE. Its color 
is velvety crimson maroon, very dark; it 
is a flower of great beauty, but requiring 
a favorable season for development. 

PRINCE DE Portia is dark bright ver- 
milion in color when in perfection, it 
is very striking and beautiful in favorable 
weather, and early in theseason it is very 
free in flowering. The plant is a stron 
grower, but subject to mildew, whic 
prevents late bloom. 

SOUVENIR D’ALPHONSE LAVALLEE in 
color is deep shaded maroon; it isa large, 
full, open flower, very attractive and 
quite superior in good seasons, the plant 
is a very free bloomer. The appearance 
of the wood is distinctly marked, the 
young growth pane ct a reddish color, 
the older wood oming dark; the 
leaves are dark green, and the plant isa 
very strong grower. 

Victor Hvucois brilliant crimson shaded 
with purple, a very striking color, the 
flower is of medium size, full, and of good 
form. The plant is strong, with a low 
spreading growth, and itis a free bloomer. 

WM. H. SPOONER. 
Jamaica Plain, Mass, 


ROSES IN NEW ORLEANS. 


We need greenhouses here to protect 
such plants as begonias, coleus, etc., but 
our geranium, helhiotrope, abutilons, hy- 
biscus, daturas and many others, if not 
in a too open place, generally pass our 
winters untouched by the cold. Most 

ot plants do better in cold frames; they 
beep more healthy and require less atten- 
tion than in the hothouse. We do not 
propagate our plants as you do. Roses 
grow here luxuriantly. I have one year 
cuttings of tea roses, three feet high and 
bushy in proportion. Our best roses he:e 
are the tea and Noisette kinds, hybrid 
remontant don’t do so well. They grow 
like young trees, but they don’t bloom so 
perfectly as do the teas. Any how the 

ection of bloom on our roses is only 
in the spring and fall. Our sun is too hot 
in summer and the buds don’t open well, 
and are spoiled at night by insects. Hap- 
pily at that time our gardens are full of 
other flowers. 

We most of the time propagate our 
roses by layers, made in pots plunged in 
the ground; although we are quite suc- 
cessful also with cuttings made outdoor 
from August to late in the spring. I have 
now on my place a beautiful Marechal 
Neil all bent down on the ground; seventy- 
five of its limbs are in pots which in sixty 
daystime will give meseventy-five plants, 
some of them over eight feet high. 

New Orleans. M, M. L. 


ROSE MARTHA WASHINGTON. 


This is a wonderfully beautiful and 
floriferous rose, but it is only quite hardy 
in the South. In the northern states it 
will seldom survive the winters in the 
open ground, unless well protected. If 
however the young plantis well protected 
every winter for the first three or four 
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years of its exposure I feel that it may 
then be allowed to go without covering 
with impunity; my suggestion is based 
upon the experience of one who has such 
a plant which has stood for several years 
now unprotected in the latitude of St. 
Louis, where young plants of this rose 
seldom stand the winter. Mayhap the 
same treatment would make many of our 
tea roses equally hardy; but for this I 
cannot vouch, though ] know they can 
be saved by protecting carefully every 
year. E. H. MICHEL. 
St. Louis. 


Chrysanthemums. 


HOW TO GROW LARGE SPEGIMBN PLANTS OF 
GHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


For this purpose the old plants are cut 
down and stood in a cold vinery or some 
other cold house or frame where a tem- 
perature of 40° to 50°can be maintained. 
Here they willstart to grow and make 
nice young shoots for cuttings. About 
the middle of January the cuttings should 
be made and put in the cutting bed or in 
boxes of sand in a temperature of 45° to 
60°, and keep them well watered and 
shaded from sunshine during the hottest 
part of the day. In about three weeks 
they will be rooted, then pot them into 2- 
inch or 214-inch pots, using soil composed 
of one-third each of sand, leaf mould and 
loam passed througha sieve of one-fourth 
inch mesh. Add, too, alittlecharcoal. After 
potting water thoroughly and stand the 
plants in the same temperature as before, 
keeping them near the glass and shading 
them from bright sun for a few days, 
after that let them have full sunlight. As 
soon as they show signs of rooting freely 
raise the temperature to 50° at night and 
65° to 70° by day. Do not let them get 
dry, and as soon as they have filled the 
pots with roots shift them into a size 
larger, savy 34% or 4-inch pots, using the 
same soil as before with the addition of a 
little well rotted manure, and giving 
them the same temperature and treat- 
ment as before. 


When the plants have filled these pots 
with roots, shift them into 6-inch pots, 
using nearly all loam for this potting and 
giving the pots ample drainage. Water 
thoroughly once after each potting and 
then water rather carefully until the pots 
are well filled with roots, when they may 
be watered freely. As soon asthe weather 
is mild enough they may be put into a 
cold frame and the sashes taken off dur- 
ing the warm days. When they have 
filled their present pots with roots they 
may be given their final potting, which 
will depend upon the strength and size of 
the plants and the purposes for which 
they are wanted. If for ordinary pur- 
poses 9 to 12-inch pots will be large 
enough, but if they are wanted for exhi- 
bition purposes andthe plants are stron 
enough they should have 12 to 14-inc 
pots. The soil used this time should con- 
sist of three parts good turfy loam and one 
of rich but well rotted manure. to which 
add about one peck of bone meal to five 
bushels of soil. The pots should be thor- 
oughly drained. After potting stand the 
plants out of doors on abed of cinders or 
plunge them in coal ashes; I prefer not to 
plunge them, however, until the roots 
have begun to penetrate the new soil 
nicely. From this time they require 
nothing except watering, stopping and 
watching for insect enemies until the end 
of August, when they should be taken 
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into the greenhouse and disbudding, 
training, and special feeding with liquid 
manure attended to. 

STOPPING AND TRAINING should begin as 
soon as the young plant has reached a 
height of five to seven inches. The point 
of the single shoot if pinched out will 
cause three, four or five, generally three 
shoots to grow. Assoon as these have 
made three to five leaves they also should 
be pinched, and this should be continued 
through the season till the end of July or 
the middle of August, after which time 
they will need no more pinching; the 
growth then formed will be the shoots 
that produce the flowers. Training will 
now commence. Small stakes or wires 
should be put in and the shoots bent into 
such shape as to make all sides of the 
plant equal. When the buds have formed 
nicely the plants may receive their final 
tying, which should be done as neat. and 
with as little stiffness as possible. If 
stakes are used get as small ones as will 
answer the purpose. 1 have found wire 
to be the best for this purpose, using a 
large central stake and running wires 
from this to acircle of wire at the out- 
side of the plant. The shoots may then 
be tied to this outside circle and to the 
wires running from the center to the 
circle. This makes a very neat arrange- 
ment, and the plants look more natural 
and graceful than when they are tied to 
a forest of stakes. 


WATERING AND FEEDING.—If the plants 
are strong and healthy they may be 
given manure water inconsiderable quan- 
tities, as soon as the buds appear, or even 
before if it is thought necessary. It is 
better to give it weak and often rather 
than too strong at any time. I find cow 
and sheep manure are the best, and they 
should be given in liquid form. Put 
about a bushel of cow or sheep manure 
into an old sack and this into a barrel 
and fill up with water; intwo or three 
days the water will be ready for use. Be- 
fore applying it however dilute it with 
seven or eight times its bulk of clean 
water. 

Disbudding should be commenced as 
soon as the buds are the size of small 
peas, generally about the first or second 
week in September. Begin at the point 
of each shoot and remove all buds except 
one, the central one is the best if it 1s not 
deformed. This should be carefully done, 
as it is easy to injure or destroy the best 
buds. The plants will need to be gone 
over several times as buds will keep push- 
ing from the sides of the main flower 
stems even after the selected buds are 
nearly or quite developed. 

N.Y. I. L. POWELL. 


The Greenhouse. 


PLANTS IN BLOOM AT THE WHITB HOUSE, 
WASHINGTON, PEBRUARY 7. 


In the main conservatory at the White 
House this week, the most noticeable 
plants in bloom are the large flowered 
strain of cyclamen (giganteum). The 
plants are one year old. The seed was 
sown about the end of December. Cycla- 
mens dislike extreme heat at any period 
of the year, they put on most of their 
growth after the hot weather is past. 
During summer they are kept ina well 
aired pane and plunged in sand or ashes. 
The Chinese primulas, Dutch hyacinths in 
several colors, and freesias in yellow and 
white; fill up one long bench. The single 
and double forms of the cineraria with 
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SPECIMEN CHRYSANTHEMUM W. H. LINOOLN. 


the blue eranthemum, Primula obconica 

and carnations in pots make a rich dis- 

play and huge plants of azaleas are in full 
oom. 


Azalea camellieflora is a double red of 
great beauty, Comte Chas. de Kerchove, 
ersicolor, punctulata, and Sigismund 
Rucker, are all good, the last named be- 
ing a beautiful pink bordered with white. 


In the orchid house the display is very 
fine. Cattleya Triane is the most conspic- 
uous, it is a variable species, the blooms 
of scarcely two plants being alike in their 
shading. Dendrobiums are out in force. 
The flowers of D. thysiflorum are wt ite 
and orange arranged in long hanging 
spikes or racemes, it is one of the most 
attractive of the family. D. phalsnopsis 
flowers in several shades of rose are not 
large but showy. D. nobile, in immense 
plants are covered with singularly beau- 
tiful flowers. Although one of the oldest 
species in cultivation and notwithstand- 
ing the enormous number of additions to 
the orchid family since it appeared it is 
very popular still, and it is easy to grow. 


The nun flower (Phaius granditfolius) so 
called from the resemblance of the inner 
part of the flower to a hooded nun, needs 
a good rich soil to grow in and a moder- 
ate amount of heat with lots of water 
while making its growth. P. Wallichii 
and P. maculatus, two closely allied spe- 
cies are also in flower. Epidendrum 
ciliare is remarkable for its grotesque ap- 
pearance. Schomburgkia undulata has 
very long spikes of brownish purple 
flowers. 


GREENHOUSE PLANTS IN BLOOM AT THE 
U. S, BOTANICAL GARDENS, FEBRUARY 7 i 


Browallia elata, sown in small pots of 
firmly packed soil about the beginning of 

cember, and kept in a cool house, is 
now making a very telling display. The 
white kind does not behave well with us, 
Streptosolon Jamesoni needs special treat- 
ment to flower well. It grows strongly 
in summer if plunged outside in pots, but 
let the pots be large enough, so that it 
may be able to stand over winter in them 
in the house, and feed it constantly with 
weak liquid manure. Among the bego- 


nias B. manicata is the most conspicuous, 
it sends up a great number of flower 
stalks loaded with soft pink blossoms. 
The new Paul Bruant will become very 
popular for a house plant. B. Verschaffel- 
tiiand B. Feastii, both light pink flow- 
ered kinds, are elegant window plants. A 
small yellow primrose from the Hima- 
layas called Primula floribunda is a gem; 
plants from self sown seed come up freely 
under the greenhouse bench and other 
places where it is likely to germinate. 
Senecio grandifolius has bright yellow 
flowers among rather pleasing foliage. 
Another species, S. fulgens, is in flower in 
the succulent house, its growth is not un- 
like that of an echeveria. Eupatorium 
triste is a useful plant either for pot cult- 
ure, or for growing in boxes or benches 
for cutting from; the flower heads are 
large and handsome and pure white. 
Plants of cannas in 5 and 6-inch pots are 
now in full bloom. Star of ‘91, and 
Madame Crozy are most used; there are 
others perhaps just as good but these ones 
have behaved splendidly for two or three 
years. 

Some of the aphelandras are at their 
best. A. nitens with dark leaves and 
orange red flowers is very pretty; A. 
aurantiaca Roezlii has leaves variegated 
white and green and scarlet flowers; 
A. Leopoldit has bright yellow flowers. 
Dalechampia Roezliana, a nice plant for a 
small greenhouse, has pink bracts to the 
flowers; is easily grown. 


Among the orchids, the Chinese Bletia 
hyacinthina is in full flower. This plant 
will stand the winter in the rockery here 
when given a slight protection. Dendro- 
bium fimbriatum and D, primulinum are 
making a fine display, the growths of the 
latter are pendulous and suitable for 
growing in hanging baskets. D. luteolum 
has flowers of a very light pleasing shade 
of yellow. Schomburgkia crispa \asts but 
a short time in bloom. Calanthe Regnieri 
is a pink and white species of great 
beauty and it comes into bloom when the 
well known C. Veitchii is about over. A 
plant of Vanda cecrulea which came into 
flower five weeks ago isstill looking quite 
resh. G. W. OLIVER. 
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PROPAGATING THE CHINESE BANANA.— 
To those having this valuable variety 
(Musa Cavendishii) I would say that to 
keep it there is no necessity to wait for 
the young shoots to root at the parent 
stem, because I know of no plant in culti- 
vation as easily rooted in sand as it is. 
During the past summer and fall I have 
in that way rooted thirty-two young 
cuttings, ranging in height from six inches 
to three feet. J.S.F. 

Harrisburg, Pa. 


The House Garden. 


HOUSE PLANTS—STEAM HEAT AND GAS. 


Please name some plants which can, 
with reasonable success, be grown in a 
private house where there is gas lighting 
and steam heating. Also, what time of 
the year would be the best to procure 
such. LMA. 


Besides steam heat to dry the air and 
gas to vitiate it there are a good many 
other things to takeinto consideration as 
regards house plants, for instance we can- 
not grow carnations or cinerarias in 
warm rooms. And wecannot have a large 
number of plants in perfection at one 
time, window gardening like outdoor or 

house gardening is most enjoyed 
when the supply is varied andcontinuous, 
for instance chrysanthemums in Novem- 
ber, stevia, and Roman hyacinths and 
paper white narcissus in December, mar- 
guerites, primroses and freesias in Jan- 
uary, and so on monthafter month, some 
advancing and some retiring. Excessive 
heat in housesis very destructive to house 
plants. With love, care and judicious 
manipulation you may manage the fol- 
lowing: Chrysanthemums, marguerites, 
rose geraniums, scarlet geraniums, Chi- 
nese primroses, Jerusalem cherry (Sola- 
num capsicastrum), pink and yellow 
oxalis, lobster-claw cactus, and flat- 
leaved and round-stemmed night bloom- 
ing cereus, Dutch and Roman hyacinths, 
tulips, paper white, Chinese sacred, trum- 
pet, and jonquil narcissus, freesias, lach- 
enalias, amaryllis, petunias, Zanzibar 
balsam, speciosa fuchsias, German ivy, 
English ivy, wandering jew, rubber plant, 
aspidistra, kentia palms, and the like. 
Get the bulbs in early fall and the other 
plants most anytime that is convenient. 


THE GELLAR. 


Look over your stored plants, roots 
and bulbs. if your hydrangeas or tea 
roses have started to grow move them to 
a cooler part. While deciduous plants 
like fuchsias, lemon verbena, coral plant 
and brugmansia may be kept moderately 
dry at fhe root, all evergreens as Eng- 
lish ivv, daphne, orange trees, oleanders, 
and myrtles must be kept alittle moist at 
the root; indeed in most cases it 1s safer 
to retard growth ard induce rest bya 
low temperature rather than dryness at 
the root. Century plants and cacti in 
the cellar should be kept pretty dry espe- 
cially overhead. 


Examine the canna roots. If they have 
been stored in unbroken clumps with the 
earth adhering to them they are proba- 
bly keeping all right; if they are affected 
with wet rot cut out clean all the rotting 
parts, and lay the roots close’ together, 
one deep, and heads up; and cover them 
over with dry earthor sand, if they are 
perishing of dry rot cut the dead parts 
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out clean and remove all the loose, dead 
scaly parts, then lay the roots close 
together as in the case of the others, and 
cover them with ordinarily moist earth, 
sand or coal ashes. If the plants are 
growing they are too warm; remove 
them to a cooler place, but where frost 
cannot reach them. If you find green fly 
infesting the growing points, take a moist 
sponge and wipe them off, then scatter 
a thin layer of fresh tobacco stems over 
the roots. 

Keep gladioli bulbs cool, say 40° to 45° 
and in small bulk; the same with tuber- 
ous-rooted begonias; but the big green- 
leaved and taney caladiums, gloxinias 
and achimenes should be kept warm, say 
55° to 60°. 

As your amaryllises that are at rest be- 

gin to grow briuvg them up to the light, 
and give them a little, but not much, 
water to begin them. Let them bloom 
before you repot them. 
_ Mice and rats will eat tulip bulbs grow- 
ing in pots, and if pressed, caladiums too, 
and they are quite fond of dry tigridia 
bulbs, so guard against them. We give 
them Rough on Rats. 


BULBS. 


How pretty the crocuses and snow- 
drops, the Siberian squills, the chiono- 
doxa, and the reticulata irises now are in 
pots in sunny windows. Roman hya- 
cinths are excellent still. Freesias are 
at their finest. The Chinese lilies are 
in bloom in the basins, the early trumpet 
narcissus in pots, and the earliest Dutch 
hyacinths and Duc Van Thol tulips are 
beginning to color. Bring them up from 
the cellar only a few at atime. After you 
have cut the blossoms from your freesias, 
hyacinths tulips, and other bulbs, keep 
giving them water nght along, as long 
as the foliage keeps green, for the freesias 
and lachenalias are as good as ever for 
growing again in pots next winter, and 
the other bulbs if planted out next fall 
will give a few flowers in spring. 


UNHEALTHY VARIEGATED RUBBER 
PLANtTs.—I have two variegated rubber 
trees whose leaves turn brown in spots, 
and seem to dry up, crack in the center 
and fall off, seeming not to be properly 
nourished. There is no gas inthe house 
or anything to interlere with their 
growth. If they were not rubber trees, I 
should think they needed some fertilizer, 
but I do not care to experiment with 
them, as they are of good size, and they 
grew beautifully out of dcors all sum- 
mer. Can vou tell me what is the cause 
of this, and how to remedy the matter? 

Brooklyn. C..C.P. 


The deleterious effect of variegation in 
the leaves is strongly marked in the case 
of the rubber plant and only under very 
favorable greenhouse treatment do we 
find this colored leaved form in continu- 
ous good condition. Most all of the 
species of Ficus luxuriate out of doors in 
summer. Keep your plant as warm as 
usual, and if it is tall cut it down enough 
to have it in nice shape, and plant it out 
in summer as before. But Iet us give you 
the opinion of one of the most practical 
and experienced florists in the country. 


_ The many complaints received regard- 
ing the variegated rubber as a house 
plant have caused me to stop growing it. 
The variegation or white part of the 
leafinvanably turns brown and after a 
short time dries up. The same results oc- 


cur in the greennouse when the plants are 

not given the greatest care in regard to 

water and temperature. Ido not think 

there is any remedy for this disease in the 

case of a house plant. JAMES DEAN. 
Bay Ridge, N. Y., Feb. 7, 94. 


CactTi—Cannas.—1. How shall I keep 
my cacti until spring after they are 
through blooming? 1 have the choice of 
three places—a cool dark cellar, a shady 
window, or a sunny window inacom- 
mon sitting room. 

2. Will it do to put French cannas in 
the dark until spring. MarY. 

Springfield, Il. 

1. The shady window will do nicely 
for them. 

2. Yes, providing frost cannot reach 
them, nora high temperature, say over 
50°, influence their growth. But remem- 
ber the roots must not be kept as dry as 
a dahlia or caladium. 


Orchids. 


ORGHIDS. 


It is now cattleya time. Those we have 
most + fnow in bloom are Schroderiana, 
Percivalliana, Chocoensis alba, War- 
scewiczu alba, and many fine forms of 
Triane including Backhousiana, Russelli- 
ana, delicata, and some very fine forms 
of alba; unique among them is an exceed- 
ingly fine, broad-lipped unnamed variety. 

A regards the orchids seen in flower in 
the accompanying illustration: Those in 
bloom in the suspended baskets behind 
me are Dendrodium nobile, D. imbriatum 
oculatum, D. Wardianum, and a few 
pieces of D. chrysotoxum. There arealso 
some plants of Odontoglossum crispum 
and O. Pescatorei there, the spray of 
bloom hanging over the edgeof the bench 
at my right hand is of O.crispum. The 
cattleyas in front are Trianz. Mendelii, 
and some early forms of Mossiz. 


NOTES ON GROWING CATTLEYAS. 


Two years ago I received a few cases of 
imported plants of Cattleya Trianz, and 
in grading the different sizes Icome across 
a few handsome clumps containing from 
thirty to seventy-five bulbs each. They 
looked so complete in themselves that it 
seemed as if it would be a waste of labor 
and a saving of expense to just hang up 
those beautiful specimens in conspicuous 
places, such as the center part of the 
house, etc.; they were only neatly trimmed 
and a copper wire attached to them and 
hung up without disturbing their roots 
in any way, which seemed in fine condi- 
tion. The rest of the consignment was 
divided into two or more pieces accord- 
ing to size and potted in the ordinary 
way. Strange as the fact may appear 
those that were divided and potted have 
made growths twice the size of the pieces 
that were allowed to remain in their 
original clumps as imported, and all or a 
very large proportion of them have pro- 
duced and are now producing a heavy 
crop of fine flowers, cach scape generally 
having from two to four flowers. The 
original clumps have only made small, 
half size growths and they have not pro- 
duced any flower scapes at all, the plants 
look healthy, hardy and much in the 
same condition as when received 

I had the same experience with Lelia 
anceps alba five or six vears ago. I 
bought some large pieces of this be utiful 
orchid and placed them on boards just in 
their original condition and gave them 
the same treatment as the othe:s .were 
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given; they went on year after year with- 
out producing any flowers, stillthe plants 
made good healthy growth, etc., and 
always looked well. Two vears ago I 
pulled them to pieces, cut off some of the 
back old bulbs and potted them in per- 
forated pots with tern roots, the potting 
was done early in spring and the plants 
were placed in cool house till it was tame 
for their growing to commence. They 
seemed to start earlier than usual, and 
as soon as they were rooted enough to 
stand watering, they were watered copi- 
ously. Strange as it may seem every 
plant produced a cropof flowers and they 
have done so this season again. No 
water should be given to L. anceps when 
it is resting in a cold house; if it doesn't 


, have proper rest it will soon dwindle 


into small growths and consequently will 
not produee any flowers. 


Great care should be used at this sea- 
son of year about watering. Keep up 
moisture by scattering water between 
the pots, under the benches, etc., rather 
than into the pots. Keep a moderate 
temperature, being a little on the cool 
side than having it too hot. Make ita 
study to preserve the roots of cattleyas 
and lalias so that plants will have some- 
thing to start with when the time comes. 
If possible, as soon as C. Trianeé is out of 
flower remove it to a house where the 
night temperature is 55° to 58°, and give 
air without causing drafts and do not 
use any more water than 1s required to 
keep the plant frum shrivelling, and then 
you will have a reason to expect a 
paying crop of flowers another season. 


Utica, N. Y. Wa. MaTHEWS. 


The Fruit Garden. 


SOME GOOD STRAWBBRRIBS. 


It should be the ambition of every one 
who manages a garden to have a good 
supply of strawberries from the first to 
the last of the season. No crop is more 
certain, or more welcome when it comes. 
The qualities that go to make the ideal 
berry for home use are high flavor, beau- 
tiful form and color, fragrance, a glossy 
surface and a green calyx. It 1s easy 
enough to find a variety that possesses 
some of these points, but not all. The 
following are among the most desirable, 
and they cover the entire season. 

BEDER Woop.—This is one of the very 
earliest, and an enormous bearer. The 
plant 1s a good grower and sends out 
many runners. The fruit is roundish, of 
medium to large size, hght scarlet, and 
ot fair quality. It is generally conceded 
to be the best early berry. 

LEADER.—This ts nearly as early as the 
Beder Wood, and far superior in size, 
beauty and quality. The plant is healthy 
and vigorous, and from one season's ex- 
perience I am very favorably impressed 
with it. 

CUMBERLAND.—This 1s a remarkable 
variety, though an old one. Plant large, 
healthy, vigorous and fairly productive. 
The fruit 1s very large, obtusely conical, 
and as regular in form as if turnedina 
lathe. Color, light sca: let, flesh moderately 
firm and of excellent flavor. 

CRAWFORD.—This is one of my ownand 
Iam proud of it. With good culture it is 
very fine. The plant is large and healthy 
and bears abundantly. The fruit 1s very 
large, dark, glossy red, very firm, and of 
excellent quality. 

GANDY.—By common consent this is the 
late berry.) It) 1s only moderately pro 
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MR. MATHEWS AMONG HIS ORCHIDS. 


ductive, but aside from this the habits of 
the plant are good. It is latein commenc- 
ing to ripen, but does not extend the sea- 
son very much. The fruit is large, of 
good form and color, and in every way 
desirable. 

TIMBRELL. I have fruited this but once, 
but have most excellent reports of it for 
several years. I believe it to be the most 
desirable variety ever introduced. The 
plant is a model in every way, and enor- 
mously productive. Fruit very large, 
crimson, and of the best flavor. It is very 
late in ripening, and will undoubtedly 
supersede those we now call late. It has 
a pistillate blossom while all those men- 
tioned above are staminate. All of these 
will flourish on light or heavy soil. 

Cuyahoga Falls,O. M.CRAWFORD. 


APPLES FOR THE FAMILY. 


Red Astrachan is one of the best of early 
apples. 

For a fall apple try Gravenstein and 
for winter Baldwin. 

To make three early ones, add Sweet 
Bough and William’s Favorite to Red 
Astrachan. 

Three fall ones would be Gravenstein, 
Fameuse and Maiden’s Blush. 

Add York Imperial and Rhode Island 
ae to the Baldwin for the winter 
ist. 

The above named sorts are found in 


most all collections, but in all localities 
there are certain kinds which do better 
than others. 

Standard trees are wanted for perma- 
nency, but as it is ten years before much 
fruit can be got from them, try a few 
dwarfs. 

Dwarf apples are produced by being 
worked on the paradise stock. They bear 
agin three years, hence are very desir- 
able. 

There is but little choice of sorts for 
dwarf. One does as well as another; it is 
but to get fruit early and to be able to 
have them in gardens where standards 
would occupy too much room. [We have 
a good many dwarfapople trees at Dosoris 
but they don’t behave well; on the other 
hand dwarf pear trees here are a great 
Pere Tiles 

Standard trees are often allowed to 
branch too low. As trunks do not elon- 
gate, where the branches are to-day is 
where they will be always. Five feet 
from the ground is low enough and six 
feet is better. 

One or more crab apples should be 
pianted, because of their beauty when in 
flower, their lovely looking fruit, and its 
excellence for preserves and marmalades. 

The Red Siberian is a general favorite 
because of its color, but Transcendent and 
Montreal Beauty are both of them sorts 
which seem indispensable. 

Old trees could be top gratted with 


desirable kinds in early spring. Cut the 
scions at any time during winter, bury 
them ina cool cellar, in sand, until the 
buds on the orchard trees show signs of 
swelling, then graft. 

Do not set the grafts on the ends of 
long branches. Cut back some of aninch 
or two in diameter to make short stumps 
of them, and in these insert the grafts. 

The codling moth or apple worm, isthe 
chief enemy of the apple fruit. It deposits 
its egg in the young fruit just as it is 
formed. Theegg hatches and the ‘““worm,”’ 
so familiar to all who have eaten defective 
fruit, is the result. This fruit drops early 
and should be destroyed, to lessen the 
number of the enemy. 

Experiments in spraying with paris 
green have shown that the codling moth 
need not be feared! Just as the trees are 
out of flower is the time to do it, and 
once again in two weeks time. About one 
pound of it to 250 gallons of water is 
recommended for apples. Stir the mix- 
ture thoroughly before using as te paris 
green will settle at the bottom. 


Apple trees do the best when the soil 
about them is kept clean by constant 
cultivation. After they have come into 
bearing it is of less importance to culti- 
vate, but no weeds or crops should be 
permitted to rob the soil of what the 
trees require. 

To preserve the fruit of the apple a cool 
close room is required. Leave the apples 
on the trees until the first frosts come. A 
degree or two of frost does not hurt them, 
but better not let them stay on the tree 
so late as to run any risk. If the fruit be 
perfect, after having been spread out in a 
dry place for a day or two to sweat, it 
should be barreled up and kept in the 
coolest place possible. An old style house 
cellar with earth floor is a good place. 
The barrels should be placed on their 
sides on this floor. The slight moisture 
of sucha cellar is better than a dry air 
for the fruit. J. MEEHAN. 

Philadelphia. 


THE NORTH STAR GURRANT. 


The North Star currantis a new variety 
now being sent out by the Jewell Nursery 
Company of Lake City, Minnesota, who 
give a life-like illustration of it in their 
new and very handsome catalogue. 
Judging by samples of the fruit sent to us 
we regard the picture as underdrawn. 
The points of excellence of this new cur- 
rant areits great hardiness even in the 
rigorous northwestern states, its free 
growth even in poor land and trying 
summer weather, and its wonderful pro- 
ductiveness. The berries are bright red and 
large, and hang in clustered racemes 
four and one-half inches long from every 
eye of the bearing wood. 


MANURE FOR PEAR OrCHARD-Hitherto 
I have always used stable manure in my 
pear orchard This year I substituted a 
good dressing of steamed bone and muri- 
ate of potash. The effect on the quality 
of certain varieties was quite marked: 
Rostiezer, Gifford, Bartlett, Bose and 
Lawrence were greatly improved. The 
Tyson, Sheldon, Anjou and Winter Nelis 
were but slightly affected in respect to 
quality. The Anjou however, whether 
for this or some other cause keeps much 
better than ever before. 

BoRDEAUX MIxTURE.—With me, three 
applications of the Bordeaux Mixture 
cures leaf blight on the pear. Forseveral 
years Winter Nelis has been deteriorating; 
the fruit/is attackedyin,the same way as 
the Flémish Beauty Less than half of it 
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is fit to store. Next year I mean to try 
frequent applications of the Bordeaux 
Mixture to see if fair fruit can be obtained 
once more. If this should prove inefiect- 
ual, the next question is: What variety 
to raise inits place. So far as quality 
goes Duhamel Dumorceau is the most 
promising candidate, With me, however, 
it is less vigorous and less productive 
than the Winter Nelis. A. D. M. 
Amherst, Mass. 
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Mr, WILLIAM TRUELOVE—Many of his 
old associates will regret to hear of the 
death on January 16th of this estimable 
gentleman, who for many years was fore- 
man in the arboretum at Kew. 


STACHYS TURERIFERA is a small tuber- 
ous rooted vegetable that was madea 
good deal of fuss of a few years ago, 
when it was pushed as a novelty. When 
nicely cooked and with the proper ‘‘fix- 
ings’ it is quite palatable, but we eat it 
as we buy it for the novelty of the thing. 


THE GARDEN PLAN we give in this issue, 
page 165, is something we are proud of. 
It is original in GARDENING, having been 
prepared at our request expressly for us. 
It is clear as daylight, beautiful and ar- 
tistic, and portrays the most common- 
sense and modern ideas of how to lay 
out a small garden, and it is practicable 
in every detail. 


SouTH AFRICAN ORCHIDS.—In a com- 
munication from Graham's Town, South 
Africa, to the Gardeners’ Chronicle we 
read: ‘Our epiphytes will grow more in 
three months planted on a living tree 
than they would in three years on dead 
wood; in fact, if a tree in the bush that 
they are growing on dies, the orchids on 
it soon die also.’ 


GREENHOUSE GARDENING.—We have in 
hand an article on greenhouses which for 
pointed information and a clean breast 
of the unreserved naked truth surpasses 
anything on the subject we have ever 
seen published. No man knows so much 
about greenhouses that he cannot profit 
by studying it, and no one knowsso little 
that he cannot understand it. It will ap- 
pear in an early issue. 


QUEEN VicTorIa’s FERN (Pteris Victo- 
riw).—A few years ago this very beautiful 
silvery-variegated ferncame unto us with 
considerable eclat, not only as a green- 
house decorative plant but also as a sub- 
ject of much importance to the commer- 
cial florist. When well grown it 1s just as 
beautiful as ever it was, but we fear it 
must take its place among a_ hundred 
other pretty ferns, good enough for the few 
but not free enough for the multitude. 


CANNA KONIGIN CHARLOTTE.—A circu- 
lar with a very large and showy colored 
plate of the blossoms of this canna comes 
to us from A. Rolker & Sons, West 24th 
street, New York. The head of the flower 
is large and broad, and the blossoms are 
unusually large and numerous, the color 
is intense velvety crimson, very deeply 
and decidedly bordered with yellow. We 
recently saw several plants of it growing 
in the greenhouses of F. R. Pierson Co., 
Tarrytown, N Y. Asaname for it why 
shouldn't ‘Queen Charlotte’’ answer just 
as well as KGnigin Charlotte? 


CATALOGUES. 


T. H. Spaulding; Orange, N J., Tuber- 
ous begonias, cannas and chrysanthe- 
mums. The lst of chrysanthemums 1s 
very full, and the descriptions concise and 
reliable, it is a nice little book to get and 
keep for reference. 

Alfred Bridgeman, 37 East 19 street, 
New York. Vegetable and flower seeds, 
deseribed, and classified for ditferent uses: 
also bulbs, tubers, small fruits, ‘grape 
vines, and hardy shrubs and vines. 

Pike & Ellsworth, Jessamine, Florida. 
Flower seeds and plants that thrive in 
the south. 

J. M. Thorburn & Co., 15 John street, 
New York. Flower, vegetable, tree, palin, 
and farm seeds, grasses, and implements, 

R. and J. Farquhar & Co., South Mar. 


ket street, Boston. Flower, vegetable 
and grass seed, and plants, fruit trees, 
implements, etc. 

Curt K. Plumb, Milton, Wisconsin. A 
catalogue of cacti by one who knows 
them. 

Benjamin Hammond, Fishkill, N. Y. 
Insecticides and how to use them. 

B. A. Elliott Co., Sixth street, Pitts- 
burg, Pa. Ornamental shrubs, hardv vines 
and perennials. 

A, W. Livingston's Sons, Columbus, 
Ohio. Wholesale list of vegetable seeds. 

Alfred F. Conard, West Grove, Pa. 
Roses, seeds and plants. 

Peter Henderson & Co., New York. 
Everything for the garden. 

W.W. Rawson & Co., Boston. Vege- 
table and flower seeds, etc. 

Wm. Elliott & Sons, Dey streets, New 
York. Vegetable and flower seeds. 


Weeber & Don, Chambers street, New 
York. Flower and vegetable seeds. 

Joseph Breck & Sons, Boston. Flower, 
vegetable and farm seeds, etc. 

D. B. Garvin & Son, Wheeling, West 
Va. Small fruits, trees and plants. 

J.J. Bell, Flowers, Broome Co., N. Y. 
Vegetable and flower seed. 

M. Crawford, Cuyahoga Falls, 0. 
Strawberries. 

E. F. Dibble, Honeoye Falls, N. Y. 
Potatoes and farm seeds. 

O. M. Richardson & Co., Canton, Me. 
Plants and seeds. 

E. E. Burwell, New Haven, Conn. Vege- 
table seeds. | 

C. E, Whitten, Bridgman, Mich. Straw- 
berries. 

S. Wilson, Mechanicsville,Pa. Garden, 
field and flower seeds and plants. 

J. J. H. Gregory & Son, Marblehead, 
Mass. Vegetable and flower seed. 


J. C. Vaughan, 88 State street, Chica- 
go, also 26 Barclay street, New York: A 
large and handsome catalogue of flower, 
vegetable and farm seeds, greenhouse and 
hardy plants, fruic trees and_ vines, 
shrubs, etc.. with page colored plates of 
sweet peas, pansies, new cannas and 
vegetables. 

G. Drobisch, Columbus, Ohio: Roses, 
geraniums, and other popular flowers, 
with the Otaheite orange as a specialty. 

Henry F. Michell, 1018 Market street, 
Philadelphia: Vegetable and flower seeds, 
bulbous and other plants, implements, 
etc. 

Harlan P. Kelsey, Linville, N.C.: Na- 
tive North American ornamental plants. 

William Parry, Parry, N.J.: All man- 
mer ot fruit trees and small fruits, also 
ornamental trees and shrubs. 

John D. Imlay, Zanesville, Ohio: Vege- 
table and flower seeds, and greenhouse 
and hardy plants. 

Oasis Nursery Co., Westbury Station. 
N. Y.: Tuberous rooted begonias and 
hardy plants. 

Weeber & Don, 114 Chambers street, 
New York: Vegetable, flower and tarm 
seeds. 

E. G. Hill & Co., Richmond, Ind:: 
Wholesale catalogue of roses, chrysanthe- 
mums, carnations, cannas and_ other 
plants. 

John N. May, Summit, N. J.: Whole- 
sale list of roses, carnations and chrysan- 
themums. 

John G. Gardner, Jobstown, N. J., De- 
scriptive list of greenhouse grape vines. 

Barr & Son, 12 King street, Covent 
Garden, London, Eng.: Flower and veg- 
etable seeds. 

W. Piercy, 89 West Road, Forest Hill. 
London: List of ‘early’? and ‘‘sem- 
early” flowering chrysanthemums. 

Anthony, -Waterer, Woking, 
Hardy trees ‘and shrubs. 


Eng:.: 


1894. 


THE GARDEN ALMANAC.—Where can I 
get the ‘‘Garden Annual Almanac’’ re- 
ferred tou by you in a recent issue of GaR- 
DENING? F. A. W. 

Stillwater, Oklahoma. 


The Garden office, 37 Southampton 
street, Covent Garden, London, Eng. 


The Vegetable Garden. 


fFiORSE MANURB FOR SANDY LAND. 


1. Is horse manure good for sandy 
land? The manure accumulates in a cel- 


lar under the barn where pigs are allowed. 


to run, and occasionally a few loads of 
peat muck and tree leaves are thrown in 
there too, the urine from the stable also 
runs in there saturating the whole mass. 
The horses are bedded with straw. The 
manure lays there fora year and is pretty 
well rotted. 

2. What are the merits of cow manure? 

3. Is sawdust in manure hurtful for 
lawn dressing? C. E. 

Massachusetts. 


The horse manure accumulated in the 
cellar as you state, rooted up and added 
to by the pigs, and saturated with stable 
urine is one of the finest and richest .erti- 
lizers you can put on land. Neither the 
leaves nor peat add much to its richness 
except as absorbents of the very potent 
liquid that otherwise might leach away. 
Being in the cellar protected from rain 
and snow also contributes greatly to ex- 
cellence of the manure, and the drainage 
from the stable and the tossing of it about 
by the pigs preserves it from “burning.” 

orse manure is a hot manure, decom- 
posing quickly and drying out quickly, 
hence there isa feeling that it is less valua- 
bie for sandy land than is cow manure 
which is a “cold,” moisture retaining 
manure and slow to decompose, and this 
is the reason why people like the latter 
for sandy land. But it isn’t as rich in 
fertilizing material as is horse manure. 
At Dosoris, on the sea coast, and where 
a good deal of the land is very sandy, we 
use large quantities of well rotted horse 
manure with capital effect. 

2. The following table is an approxi- 
mate analyses. 


Nitrogen. Pot. er 

Acid. 

Cattle, solid fresh excrement 0.29 0.10 0.17 
Cattle, fresh urine 0.58 0.49 

Horse, solid fresh excrement 0.44 0.35 0.17 
Horse, fresh urine 155 1.50 

Pigs, solid fresh excrement 0.60 0.13 0.41 

Pigs, fresh urine 0.438 0838 0.07 


3. Sawdust, except as an absorbent, 
has very little value as a fertilizer, a little 
of itin the manure will do no harm, but 
we should not care to use much of it. 


THE VBGETABLE GARDEN. 


Look over the beets, carrots, parsnips, 
salsify and other roots in store in the cel- 
lar. If they have begun to sprout rub off 
the sprouts; for sprouting reduces their 
flavor and tends to make some of them 
stringy. IZfany of them are rotting turn 
over the pile, throwing out every rotting 
root, and laving aside every wet one to 
dry betore replacing it. Jerusalem arti- 
chokes, if kept a little warm are very apt 
to rot, and horse radish under the same 
conditions sprouts very quickly and this 
Teduces its pungency. In addition to those 
we take into the cellar we always store 
some horse radish and Jerusalem arti- 
chokes in a pit outside; and we have lots 
of parsnips and salsify yet in the field 
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undug, as they keep much better and 
plumper there for late use than when 
litted and stored in the cellarin fall. We 
will lift them this month or early next. 

There isn’t a bit of difficulty in keeping 
celery up till February, now, however, 
the trouble will begin, especially if the 
weather keeps mild and we have much 
rain. As soon as you notic: any of the 
heads rotting in the heart, lift and ex- 
amine the whole lot, and remove every 
spoiled head and rotting leaf, and reset 
the heads in drier cool quarters. 

Sow a box of celery now for plants for 
soup to take the place of the ripe celery 
as soon as it is over. 

Sow some Big Boston lettuces in a box 
for planting in a hotbed the end of the 
month. 

Sow a box of Prizetaker onions in a 
box in the greenhouse for transplanting 
out of doors in April. 

Set a frame over a bed of dandelions 
and dig shallow trench all around it and 
fill this up with hot manure bankivg it 
up too against the frame. Put on the 
sashes and cover them over with mats or 
straw at night, but pull this aside in the 
day to let the sun get to the glass, and 
you will soon have a nice crop of early 
greens. After they start to grow keepon 
the covering all the time to darken the 
inside, for the dandelions are less bitter 
when grown inthe dark. You can get up 
rhubarb in the same way. But asarule we 
lift both rhubarb and asparagus and 
bring them indoors to force. They start 
very readily now. 

What a nice thing whitloof is at this 
time of the year, especially if you are 
short of lettuces. Stick the roots, heads 
up and close together and level into an 
old glass box or soap box set on its side 
(because it isn’t deep enough the ordinary 
way) with some earth or sand between 
them then set them into a warm dark 
place, andin a few weeks we get a nice 
cutting from them, Keepup a succession 
ofthem. Bring in some clumps of chives, 
a box of mint, and of tarragon for forc- 
ing: they grow with very little trouble 
now. 


VARIBTIBS OF VEGETABLES. 


Mr. I. L. Powell of Dutchess Co., N. Y., 
sends us the following list of vegetables 
as his choice of varieties. Healso writes: 

I find Challenger a fairly early Lima 
bean of first-class quality, and very pro- 
ductive. King of the Garden is ten days 
later, but it is a large bean of the finest 
quality. To insure getting some early 
limas I sow some Challenger beans in 
a warm frame or greenhouse. 

I use Cory for early corn, but sow 
Moore’s Early Concord and Stowell’s 
Evergreen at the same time. Country 
Gentleman is the finest flavored of any 
corn we have here. 

Trianon Cos is as good a summer let- 
tuce asI can find. Emerald Gem easily 
stands at the head of the list of musk 
melons for quality. In quality Champion 
of England is the best of the marrow 
peas. We use poultry wire netting for 
supporting our pea vines and find it very 
satisfactory. 

By raising Prizetaker onions in the hot- 
bed and thence transplanting them tothe 
open ground I grow them toa size rival- 
ling the Bermuda onions. 

Lima BEANs—Challenger, King of the 
Garden. 

GREEN-FLESHED SNAP BEANS—Early 
Valentine, Pride of Newtown. 

Wax Beans—Golden-eyed Wax, Black 
Wax. 

BEETS—Early Eclipse, Early Bassano. 

EARLY CABBAGE—Jersey Wakefield. 
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LATE SUMMER OR FaLL CABBAGE— 
Selected All-Seasons. 

WINTER CABBAGE—Drumhead Savoy. 

Carrots—Early Forcing, Half-Long 
Danvers. 

CaAULIFOWER—Snowball, Giltedge. 

CELERY—Perfection Heartwell, Golden, 
Self-blanching, Giant Pascal. 

EaRLy SWEET Corn—Corvy, Moore's 
Concord. 

MeEpDIuM oR LATE Corn—Country Gen- 
tleman, Stowell’s Evergreen. 

CUCUMBERS FOR TABLE UsE—Improved 
White Spine. 

CUCUMBERS 
Medium Green. 

Ecc PLant—Improved New York Pur- 

le. 
KouLrRaBi—White Vienna. 

LEEK—Large Flag. 

LETTUCES FOR SUMMER—Trianon Cos, 
New York. 

LETTUCES FOR FRAMES IN WINTER—Big 
Boston, Thorburn’s Market Gardener’s 
Stock. 

Musk MELons—Emerald Gem, Hacken- 
sack, Jenny Lind. 

WaTER MeEtons—Sibley’s Triumph, 
Jordan Gray Monarch, Dark fae 

ONIONS FROM SEED—Large Red Wethers- 
field, Prizetaker. 

EaRLY PrEas—Daniel O’Rourke, Rural- 
Nea Yorker. 

Marrow Peas—Champion of England, 
Heroine. 

PEPPERS—Ruby King, Large Bell. 

EARLY PotaTto—Early Rose. 

LaTE Potato—Charles Downing. 

RapIsHES—Early French Forcing, Yel- 
low Summer. 

RHUBARB—Victoria. 

SaLsiry—Mammoth Sandwich Island. 

SPINACH FOR SUMMER—Longstanding. 

SPINACH FOR WINTER—Curled-leaved 
Savoy. 

SQUASHES FOR SUMMER—White Scallop 
Bush, Summer Crookneck. 

SQUASHES FOR WINTER—Houbbard, Bos- 
ton Marrow. 

TomaTors—Perfection, Stone. 

TURNIPS FOR SUMMER—Early Milan, 
Early Snowball. 

TURNIPS FOR WINTER—White French. 


FOR PICKLING—-Nichol’s 


MUSHROOMS IN SUMMER. 


Can I grow mushrooms in summer in 
either of the following places: I have a 
root cellar 12x7 feet in which I tried to 
grow them last year but failed; it is 
damp and cold, and I can not get into it 
till May as it freezes soin winter. I have 
also two stalls in a stable, 11x11 feet, 
but am told the maggot will take the 
mushroomns there. LONDON. 

Canada. 


The maggots are the bane of mush- 
room growing in early summer, in late 
summer they are not so bad. The little 
fly finds its way into all ordinary cellars 
and stables. Cave mushrooms alone are 
not affected by it, but this is because the 
fly does nut find the bowels of the eartha 
healthy habitation, whilst the mush- 
rooms revel in sucha place. You should 
try the new mushroom -igaricus subru- 
fescens. It is not maggot-proof by any 
means, but it grows so quickly that it 1s 
up and gathered before the maggots get 
into it. Besides, it is the only mushroom 
that we can grow abundantlyin summer. 


SPANGLE-ROOTED SALSIFY. 


Why is the salsifv I raise ‘spangled"’ 
with roots.all the way up? It makes it 
look rough_andrsochard to prepare for 
market. ~I planted®both kinds and it all 
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Feb. 15, 


does so. I see it smooth and nice in the 
market sometimes. Some say my ground 
is too rich, but my gardening books all 
say have it rich. Nh 
Lynchburg, Va. 


Freshly manured shallow plowed land 
most always causes salsify to fork badly. 
Our roots—we grow lots of it, and fine 
too—run from ten to sixteen inches long, 
and you know it couldn’t very well do 
that in ordinarily plowed land. We will 
sow salsify next spring in land that was 
cropped with celery last fall, giving it no 
manure whatever. We double dig or sub- 
soil plow all land to be planted with 
long-rooted vegetables as salsify, scor- 
zonera, and parsnips, the object being to 
let the roots get straight down without 
hindrance. Fresh manure near the sur- 
face induces spangling, if the ground is 
rich from manuring in previous years, 
don’t give any this year. Chemical 


manures give cleaner roots than farm 
manure, 


VEGETABLES FOR NEBRASKA, - 


Our soil is a rich sandy loam, and 
nearly all kinds of vegetables do well in it 
if we have moisture enough, but that is 
the great drawback in this part of the 
country. 

The Crystal White Wax bean is most 
excellent, brittle, crisp and rich. 

The Arlington beet is first in quality 
and never pithy, it is solid, fine grained, 
and of excellent flavor. It has little 
foliage. 


Burbank’s Early Maine sweet corn is 
the best variety we have tried for early, 


it has large, full ears, and it is very tender, 
sweet and delicious. 


The Hanson lettuce seems to stand our 
hot dry summers better than most kinds 
we have tried, and when we have rains 
the heads are almost like a cabbage, ten- 
der, crisp and white, and make delicious 
salads. 

Onions do not usually do very well with 


us as they require more moisture than we 
usually have. 


The three best peas we have tried are 
American Wonder, Abundance and Ever 
Bearing. The first does wonderfully well 
here and is very sweet. 

The Polaris is the prince of potatoes, 
being of best quality both early and late. 


In tomatoes nothing will compare with 
the Ponderosa here, it grows very large 
and fair and is solid like an apple and of fine 
rich flavor. For canning it is perfection. 
For an early tomato Vaughan’'s Earliest 
of All is a large, smooth, bright scarlet 
variety, and does well here giving large 
crops. We nearly always have very dry 
springs, and the ground being dry, if we 
get our seeds in early they lie dormant so 
long that weeds get started before them 
and we cannot tell where they are to cul- 
tivate; this makes it very hard to keep 
clean after. 

Wax BEans—Crystal White Wax. 

BEETS—Arlington, Eclipse. 

EARLY CaBBAGE—Express, Volunteer. 

EARLY FALL CABBAGE—Succession. 

WINTER CaBBaGE—Drumhead. 

EARLY CoRN—Burbank’s Early Maine, 
Cory. 

MEDIUM OR LATE CoRN—Henderson. 

CUCUMBERS FOR TABLE—Nichol’s Me- 
dium Green. 

CUCUMBERS 
Pickling. 

LETTUCES FOR SUMMER—Hanson, Black 
seeded Butter. 

Musk MELons—Hackensack, Osage, 
Miller’s Cream. 


FOR PICKLING—Chicago 


WaTeER MELons—Cuban Queen, Florida 
Favorite. 

ONIONS FROM SEED—Wethersfield Red, 
Yellow Globe. 

EarLy PEas—American Wonder. 
Marrow Pras—Abundance, Everbear- 
ing. 

PEPPERS—Ruby King, Golden Dawn. 

PotatTorEs—Polaris, Chicago Market. 


RabDIsHES—French Breakta-t, White- 
tipped scarlet turnip. 

SUMMER SouasH—Perfect Gem. 

WINTER SoQuasH—Hubbard, Boston 


Marrow. 
TomATOES—Ponderosa, Vaughan's Ear- 
liest of All. 


Nebraska. Mrs. F. C. J. 


VEGETABLES IN Iowa.—We never save 
our own seeds, and consequently in most 
things try something new every spring. 
But we always get he following because 
they are reliable: Henderson’s bush 
Lima, Jersey Wakefield cabbage, Snow- 
ball cauliflower, Cory and Country Gen- 
tleman sweet corn, American Wonder 
peas, and Long-standing spinach. 

Wright Co., Iowa. M. G. B. 


You will benefit Gardening by men- 
tioning it every time you write an 
advertiser in these columns. 


Price postpaid 


75 CENTS. 
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Planters... 


Who would save expense will get 
our catalogues, suggestions, plans 
and estimates FREE. 


RARE NOVELTIES IN 
TREES, 
SHRUBS 
aso PLANTS 


from all parts of the world—not 
to be found elsewhere in U. S. 


200 ACRES | 
Finest Stock in U. S. 


Discriminating buyers, who want 
only the best, in all parts of the 
U. S. deal with us. We refer to them. 


shady Hill Nurséry 60., 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
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You will benefit Gardening by men- 
tioning it every time you write an 
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Hardy Ferns 
and Flowers. 


You will find over 40 varieties of hardy 


In my Catalogue. beautiful and 
FERNS easily grown. ere 


CYPRIPEDIUMS !#ree, White, Yel- 
My BOG GARDEN ?¢¥ to build and 


plant one. 
LILIES 60 kinds, including Auratum, Kra- 


meri. the Black Lily of Japan, etc. 


. Iris, Trilli 8, 
Herbaceous Perennials Larkapurs, otc. 


Send for Deacriptive Llustrated Catalogue. 


EDWARD GILLETT, Southwick, Mass. 


$40,000 IN 5 YEARS 


PROMS 1.50, NESTED 


inF-LOWERING 
-.- BULBS .. 


C. L. Allen in hits Book on 
Bulbs. claims that certain Gla- 
dioli multiply at the rate of 
200 Bulbs per bulb in 1 year, and other authoritle 
confirm this statement. t the very moderate in- 
crease Of 25 bulbs per bulb, 100 Gladioli planted 
this year would produce 2 Millions of bulbs in 5 

ears or 5 Millions in 6 Years! ! assorted in colors 

ey wholesale this year at an average of *20 per 
1000!! <Any boy or girl can grow them without 


trouble. 

FOR $1.50 we send by mall or express prepaid 
100 of these PRULIFIC GLADIOLI or 60 
for @1.00; 25 for 50 Cts.; 12 for 25 Cts. 
Warranted blooming size, with pamphlet verifying 
above statements and other valuable particulars. 

We also sent for $1, 150 assorted Summer 
Flowering Bulbs, including many rare sorts not 
to be elsewhere. hardy climbers. Lilies. ete., 
esoug’ for a garden or 70 Kulbs for 50 Cts.; 30 
for 25 Cts.; 10 for 10 Cts., all post-pald. 00 
given in premiums. 2 Catalogues of Bulbs, Plants 
and Cacti, Free. Book on Cacti, 116 pages. 
160 engravings. 10 Cts. 12 Cactus Plants, #1; 
5 for 50 Cts.; 2 for 25 Cts. 


A.Blanc&Co.,, 3°, Philad’a 


GHOIGE GOLLEGTIONS OF 
PLANTS BY MAIL. 


2 Choice Everblooming Roses, 20 varieties, all 
labeled for 81.0u. 
20 Choice Double or Single Gerantums for $1.00. 
2% Beautiful Varieties of Chrysanthmum for $1.00 
20 Splendid Pansies for $1.00. 
20 Gorgeous Verbenas for $1.00. 
2 Beautiful Follage Plants for $1.00. 
16 Choice Hardy Phioxes for $1.00. 
One-half of either collection for 60 cts. Six collec- 
tions for ®%.U0. Sent prepald by mail to any ad- 
in the U. 8S. on receipt of price. 
Safe arrival guaranteed. 
A plant of the Chinese Dwarf a Ay asa 
miam with every dollar order. Thisis one of 
e most interesting plants for pot culture for 
amateurs. producing fragrant blossoms and bear- 
ing highly colored fruit men Rows in a4or5inch 
pot and only one year old, and as easily grown asa 
ranium. try one and be agreeably surprised. A 
finely illustrated 64 page catalogue of hundreds of 
other desirable plants sent free on - Heation. 


Address COTTAGE ROSE GARDEN, 
COLUMBUS, OHIO. 


RARE TREES_» 


Japan Maples, Rhododendrons, 
Azaleas, Large Evergreens. 


MONTROSE NURSERIES, _ 5 “attiogue 

H. EK. Burr. Mgr. Ward Place, South Orange, N. J. 

ESD 
150,000 TUBEROUS ROOTED 


BEGONIA BULBS .. 


The finest strains in the world: blcoms 4 to 5% in- 
ches Bulbs extra selected in separate 
colors. Per doz. 100 1000 
Single varteties. Griffin's strain....€2 00 $12 00 $100 00 
” Laing’s “ ....200 9UW0 8000 
Double + Griffin's “ |... 300 22.00 20000 
Over 1000 Bulbs. special rates. 
Refer to Westboro National Bank. 


ALBERT H. BROWN, Westboro, Mass. 


GRAPE VINES... . 


On receipt of $1.00 I will mail. postpaid, a 
Tactical treatise on ‘‘Grape Culture’’ (price 
Cts.) and in spring 12 vines, 4 each Niagara, 
Brighton and Worden, best white, red and 
ack varieties. First-class. Safe arrival in 
800d condition guaranteed. Price list free to 
all. Early orders soliciied. 


J. HH. TRYON, Willoughby, Ohio. 
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OST POPULAR 
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Among Flowers are 


AND . 


hrysanthemums 


arnations. —. 


OF WHICH WE MAKE A SPECIALTY. 


Descriptive Catalogue Free. .. . 


NATHAN SPiITH & SON, 


167 W. Maumee Street, 


IK 


* ADRIAN, MICHIGAN. 


Landscape Gardening. . 
FRIEDMAN, —_ 


1K 


Artistic Florist, 


mK 


Jackson Street and Michigan Avenue, 
fe CHICAGO. 


JOHN THORPE, Supt. 


Plans and Estimates Given. 


RAISING 


Pine=-Apples 


pays not less than 
$300 per Acre, per year. 


1 will prove this to any one who will 
write me for information. | will also 
Send list of beautiful improved prop- 
erties on the Indian River—a perfect 
climate. . ... 


JOHN ASPINWALL, Pres. State Bank, 
Eau Gallia, Florida. 


ASPARAGUS ROOTS. 


Largest Stock in United States. 
5 best kinds, including Columbian, White and 
Elmira. Largest sto>k of Sweet Potato Plants 
in New Jersey. Best kinds, all kinds of Vege- 
table Plants in season, Lincoln Spaulding 
and Abundance Plum trees by mail. PRICE 
LIsT FREE. 


I. & J. L. LEONARD, Iona, Glo’ster Co., N. J. 


P. SEBIRE & SONS, Nurserymen, 


USSY, Calvados, FRANCE. 
A general assortment of Fruit Tree Stocks, such 
as Apple, Pear, Myrobolan Plum, Mahaleb and Maz- 
zard Cherry, Angers Quince. Small Evergreens, For- 
est Trees, Ornamental Shrubs, Roses, etc. The 
largest stock in the country. Prices very low. 
Packing secured. Catalogue free. Send for 
quotations before placing your order elsewhere. 

Agents tor U. S. America and Canada. 
C. C. ABEL & CO., P. O. Box 920, New York. 


When you write to any of the advertis- 
ers in this paper please say that you saw 
the advertisement in GARDENING, 


Ghoice Tropical Plants .. . 


are always a desirable acqulsition to elther window 
garden or conservatory. We have made u speciaity 
of this class of plants. and can offer first class stock 
at half the usual! prices 

To introduce our goods we make the following 
Special Offers, prepaid by mall. and guaranteed to 
reach you safely, or they will be replaced at our ex- 
pense. 


SPECIAL PALM OFFER. 


We will send 1 Australian Fan Palm. 1 Handsome 
Phoenix Palm, | Japanese Fan Palm, | Queensland 
Feather Palm, 1 Royal West Indlan Palm. and a 
peanetal and unique Fish-tail Palm—the Six foronly 

1.00. 


SPECIAL COLLECTION for GREENHOUSE 


or window, 3 species of elegant Draczenas. all differ- 
ent colors; 1 Cissus Incisa. a beautiful climber; 1 
Cape Jessamine, 3 immense bulbs of fragrant 
Crinums and Amary]llis, 1 Butterfly Orchid, 2 curious 
Alr Plants, and the whole wrapped In long strands 
of the beautiful Spanish Moss. Order at once, 
and wet this choice collection for $1 50, orthis and the 
Six balms for only &. Our elegant catalogue ts sent 
free; it will pay you to get it before placing your 
orders. Address, 


R. D. HOYT, Seven Oaks, Florida. 
D. Landreth & Sons, 


peer SE ED) aucino. 


IN 
OLDEST AMERICA 


have issued their handsomely illustrated Seed Cata- 
logue for 1894. Merchants, Market Gardeners and 
Private families desiring Good seeds, should send 
postal foracopy. FREE to all applicants. Address 


D. LANDRETH & Sons, 
Seed Farmers and Merchants, Philadelphia, Pa. 


FRUIT TREES AND PLANTS! 


Shade Trees, Evergreens, Raspberry, Black- 
berry, Strawberry and Dewberry Plants, 
Apple, Peach, Pear and Cherry Trees, ete. 
Write for my Price List and save money. 


GEO. C.;HANFORD, 
Makanda, Jackson Co., II 


Address 
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Insects. 


GOAL OIL, SOOT AND MURIATB OF POTASH. 


1. DILUTED COAL or has been used by 
me with good results to destroy insects 
on flowers and trees; how will it work on 
vegetables,—will it give them a bad taste 
even when used on young plants? It is 
the ais thing to fight the grasshoppers 
with. 

2. IN soot of wood I always found a 
very rich fertilizer. Is soot of coal as 
good as that of wood? 

3. Is muriate of potash a good ferti- 
lizer, and if so for what kind of crops. 

Petersburgh, Col. 


1. If used on cabbage, cauliflower, 
lettuces or spinachit will give them a bad 
taste unless the outer or smeared leaves 
have been removed. It will not affect the 
taste of root crops. 

2. Soot from both coal and wood fires 
is quite variable in composition and is 
chiefly valuable as a fertilizer for the am- 
monium compounds which it contains. 
The analyses of several eminent chemists 
have shown soot from coal fires to con- 
tain from 1.33 to 2.05 per cent. of nitro- 
gen. Dr. Voelcker found in commercial 
soot, which was possibly from wood or 
peat, 312% of ammonia. Soot fromeither 
wood or coal fires is an excellent top 
dressing for cereal grains, grasses and 
root crops, and is also said to destroy 
the larve of many leaf and root eating 
insects. Soot from wood some imes con- 
tains minute quantities of potash and 
phosphates, but the proportions of these 
compounds are by no means constant, 
and cannot be regarded as of much value. 
Apply it at the rate of from 50 to 75 
bushels to the acre. 

3. It contains about 50% of potash. It 
is the richest and most soluble of the 
German potash salts. Useit on any crop 
except tobacco, applying 200 to 350 
pounds per acre, preferably in the fall. 


Cypripedium insigne, 
Coelogyne cristata. 


Strong flowering plants, from $1.00 up. 
Buy now for next season’s bloom. 


S. TAPLIN, Detroit, Mich. 


When writing mention Gardening. 


CANNAS cm. 


Mme. Crozy, J. D. Cabos, Alphonse 
Hoavilier, el Marquant, Captain’ P. de 
Sazzoni, Pres. Carnot, Gastave Senne- 
holz, Explorateur Cra mn ppets H.A. Dreer, 
The Garden, Comte - de Choiseul, 
Geoffroy 8&t. Hilaire. One of each for $%.00. 


PROBST BROS. FLORAL CO., 
1017 Broadway, KANSAS CiTY, MO. 


Deciduous Trees. 


5,000 SILVER MAPLES, from 8 to 12 ft., very 
handsome and straight. 

5,000 SUGAR, NOKWAY and SYCAMORE 
MAPLES, 8 to 12 feet. choice. 

10,0 0 CAROLINA and BALSAM POP- 
LARS, from 8 to l4 feet. very fine. Also trees 
of larger size of many varieties. An immense 
assortment of Elms, Ouks, Willows and 
otber deciduous trees. Prices on application. 


THE WM. H. MOON CO., Morrisville, Pa. 


ITTATION WANTED-By a practical, first-class 
florist and gardener; well up In growing roses. car- 
nations, chrysanthemums,. palms. orchids. ferns; all 
kinds of general stock. grapes and vegetables, in and 
out doors: also small fruit. Married. small family; 
age 24, grown up in the business. Best of references. 
Address FLORIST, care Gardening. Chicago. 


Sa aE a I IT ae 
ITUATION WANTED-—As gardener; married: pri- 
vate piace. Good rose and cut slower Grower: 
also a good vegetable gardener. Good recommenda- 
ons. Address M. SMITH. Millbrook, N. Y. 


“The Best Crimson Carnation Ever 
Introduced’”’ 


SAY LEADING GROWERS, AND COMPETENT JUDGES, 
| — OF — 


THE “JACQUEMINOT.” 


This is truly a Magnificent Carnation, and one that ought to be grown in 
every private, or commercial establishment, where a superior flower is valued. 


In color, a solid brilliant crimson (entirely tree from black). 


A decided acqui- 


sition. Send for descriptive circular and price list. Enclose 10c. for postage and 


we will mail you sample blooms. 


First-Class Certificate Mass. Hort. 


You can thus test its shipping and keeping 
qualities, and see exactly what we offer. 


Society. 


~PETER FISHER & CO., 


fee __ELLIS, Norfolk Co., MASS. 


— > _. — =a 


wants known to us and see how well we can gratify t 


As you may be in want of flowers for gifts at a 
distance from your home for weddings, receptions, 
birthdays, the sick room, or as an expression of 
feelings at times when pen and ink alone will 
hardly suffice. it will be well for you to know thatwe 
are well prepared to help you out. Wecan de 
flowers for you in any of the principal cities of 
the U. S. or Rurope, on a few hours’ notice. Tele- 
graph us, giving name and address of the friend 


you wish to receive flowers, also inscription you 
wish written on card and we will have them de- 
livered by telegraph; a receipt will be taken and 
forwarded to you by mail. We can follow your 
friend while traveling and have flowers handed 
them in every hotel they stop at. Distance or 
time need hardly be considered. Make your 


hem. 


eee _C- B. WHITNALL & CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 


HUNT’S SPECIAL 


For 12 cents, 


we will send postpaid, 1 packet 
Sweet Pea, Blanche Ferry, 
beautiful pink and white, 1 
acket Cosmos, charming 
or late summer flowers, 1 
packet Balsams, all colors, 
1 packet of the lovely Sal- 
pigiossis, or velvet flower; 
1 packet Pansies, mixed; 1 
packet Poppies, a choice 
mixture of single and dou- 
ble. and our beautiful Seed 
Catalogue..... 
Or, for 12 cents, we will send 
ustpaid, t bulb Pearl Tuberose, 1. 
ulb Pink Gladoli, 1 AmaryllisCandida, 
bulbs Lily of the Valley, and our 
utiful Seed Catalogue. 


Superb Pansies. 


My “RAINBOW MIXTURE” is a combina- 
tion of the very best strains in existence, 
and cannot fail to give satisfaction. Stocky 
young plants $1.00 per 100, free by mail. 


GEORGE CREIGHTON, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


MOmnin NACL 


DRY BALED [10SS 


Of the Finest Quality and at Prices to suit 
the Wilson Bill. From one Bale to one thou- 
sand. Are in need of APPLE, PLUM, PEAR 
and CHERRY inexchange. Alsoa fine stock 
of dwarf family High Bush Cranberry. 


Address SPARTA NURSERIES, 


SPARTA, WIS. 


KANSAS SEED HOUSE. 


EVERYTHING shi bape eae ry 
. e e z : a a, 
Our Specialties * Kant pee Séranalem Corn; 
Tree Seeds for nurseries and timber claims. Havealso 


a limited supply of Lathyrus Stivestris (Flat Pea) the 
new Forage plant. 


New Catalogue mailed free on application. 
F. W. BARTELDES & GO., ‘AKRENCE: 


When you write to any of the advertis- 
ers in this paper please say that you saw 
the advertisement in GARDENING. 


- Introductory Offers. 
: For 24 ceats 


we will send postpaid, 1 packet 
each, Sweet Peas, Butterfly, lavea- 
der and white, Blanche Rer- 


ry, pink and whit 

dwarf mixed; Baleam i 
colors; Calliopsis, Golden 
wave; Candytuft, Empress 
(new) Cosmos, mixed, Mlig= 
nonette, large flowering: 
Pansy,Mam.F rench; Phiox 
large fl >wering, mixed vivid 
colors; Porpies, a wondert 
mixture; Verbena, best mix- 
ed: Petunia, blotched and striped: 
Alyssum, sweet, and our beau 


Seed Catalogue. These remarkabdie offers will netap 
pear again. therefore order at once. mentioaing Gis 


paper. £.H. HUNT. 79 Lake St.. CHICAGO. (UL 


Hydrangeas 


OTAKSA and RED BRANCHED, 
From World’s Fair stock. 


Per 10 

Rooted Cuttings... ...........-.-. $200 
Yinch pots. 2... 2 te ts 40 
2%-in.pots..... . a Ra 4S 5 00 
8-inch pots 2. 3 Gadus & apes 6 00 
4inchpots .......... . 80 
G-inch pots... 2... 2 ee ete 15 00 
7-inch pots... ....--.-+-. 2... DM 
8-inch pots........... - oe. BOW 
Q-inch pots... 2... 2... 1 ee eee 30 00 
10-inch pots ae ee ee 2. . 3M 


Palms and other decorative plants from 
World’s Fair, at low rates. 


. . JOHN C. URE, 


Argyle Park, Chicago, Ili. 
Mention Gardening. 


BLOOMINGTON N osotaaae! NURSERY. ..: 
600 Acres. 


hirteen Greenhouses. 


Trees s Plants 


We offer a large and fine stock of every description 
Shrubs, 
Fruit and Ornamen al Teas Lens 
Catalogue mailed ‘ree. ste bitahed 1852. 
PHOENIX.NURSERY COMPANY, 
(Suc. to Sidney Tuttle & Co.) Bloomington, 


1894. 


PITCHER & MANDA, S*% ‘i 
Orchids, Palms, 
Ferns, 


Ghrusanthemums, 
Foliage and 
Flowering Plants, 
arso ROS6S, 
Hardy Perennials, 
seeds and Bulbs. 


HIGHEST QUALITY & LOWEST PRICES. 
CATALOGUES READV. 


You Can’t Afford 
To Set 


New Plants 
Every Year——_ 


When a well selected list of Hardy Plant« 
will last indefinitely. Well selected from all hard 
climates. Get only the best. There are enoug 
that are good without growing weeds. Give them 
a rich solland you will have treasures. 
You acquire a fondness for them as they come up 
from year to year, as they increase in size and 
beauty, that you never feel for those that have to 
be replaced. ‘They become, as it were, members of 
the family, a part of your very life. Ask those 
who bave grown hardy plants If this js not true, or 
consult the catalogue of 


F. H. HORSFORD, Charlotte, Vt. 


HARDY PLANTS. 


A Full stock of all the best sorts in stron 
lants from the n ground. Single an 
ouble Pzeonies, German and Japan Irises, 

Poppies, Ornamental Grasses, Japan Ane- 

mones, etc. 


OUR NEW LAWN GRASS, 
the most perfect known. 


CLEMATIS PANICULATA 
25 cents each; 5 tor $1, free by mail. 


Send for our large Catalogue. Largest Collection 
in the United States. Established 1877. 


WOOLSON & CO., 


Lock Drawer E. PASSAIC, N. J. 


Grass Seeds.___. 


Blue Grass, rip oie Rye. Timothy, Clover. etc, 

furnished in good reliable quality at market prices. 

mig pe is called to our special mixt- 
o 


Permanent Pasture, at $16.00 per 100 bs. 
Lawn Grass, at 8.00 per bushel; $16.00 per 100 ms. 


Address R6Iker’s Horticultural Depot, 
138 West 24th Street, New York. 


ror ATIATEURS. 


Well established, free-flowering. easy to grow in 
a temperature where a geranium or fuchsia will 
thrive. Cultural directions sent with each order 
if requested. Send for catalogue. 


WIl. MATHEWS, Utica, N. Y. 
North Star Currant 


Is perfectly hardy in any climate. 25 per cent. 
more and larger fruit. Does not sun-scald. 
Berries do not drop off. Sweetest and most de- 
licious flavor known. Fine 2 year old plants, 
with metal seal, soc. each; $5.00 doz. For ele- 
gant colored plates free mention GARDENING. 


THE JEWELL NURSERY CO. 
Box H. Lake City, Minnesota. 


SS 
e 

Guide to Pansy Culture, 
= WM. TOOLE, Baraboo, Wis., sent free to any 
can Pansy seeds, 
mixtures of Pansies; also other seeds and plants. 
Our Pansies have always taken first premium at 

aeperins Pancink, Wie: ces vik. Deleted Mixed, 
le. Extra Chole Mixed, 10c. Trade pkts., triple 
quantity, at double price. 

WI. TOOLE, Pansy Specialist, Baraboo, Wis. 
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WISGONSIN FLOWER EXGHANGE 
Te" NEW PLANT TUB. 
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Received Highest Award at World’s Fair, Chicago, 1893. 


It Suppligs A Long Felt Want for Something 
~<fes—_ NEAT, DURABLE AND CHEAP. 


It has steel wire hoops (three times as strong as the flat 
iron hoop) with welded joints (not riveted as in common ware). 

These wire hoops are at intervals indented and pressed 
into the wood. These indentations in hoops, besides prevent- 
ing them from falling under all circumstances, act also as a 
spring, expanding or contracting always in accord with the condi- 
tion of the wood in the tub, so that bursting is impossible. 

This Tub may be had of any Florist in the following list. 


Write the One Nearest You for Prices. 


Allegheny, Pa., W. C. 


Beckert. 
Baltimore, Md., Wm. Feast & Sons, 228 N. Charles St. 


Chattan , Tenn., E. S. Nixon. 
_Ill., W. J. Smyth, 256 3lst St. 
Detroit, Mich., John Breitmeyer & Sons. 
Indianapolis, Ind., Berterman Bros., 37 Mass Av. 
pees Fla., L. Cameron. 
ilwaukee, Wis., C. B. Whitnall & Co. 
New York City, Siebrecht & Wadley, 409, 5th Av. 


New Haven, Conn., Johu N. Champion & Co 
Racine, Wis., Ede & Benstead. 

Rochester, N. Y., Salter Bros. 

Savannah, Ga., A. C. Oelschig. 

Sacramento, Cal., Bell Conservatory Co. 
Sheboygan, Wis., Otto Schucht. 
Springfield;-Mass., Gale Floral Co. 

St. Paul, Minn, . aa May & Co. 
Williamsport’ Pa., Harry Chaapel. 
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“SPAULDING” 


Offers you the best and cheapest prize winning varieties in the world. Well grown 
plants, strong and healthy, true to name. 


A SPLENDID OFFER. 


We believe there are 100,000 people in 
America who will become regular sub- 
scribers to GARDENING when they areonce 
acquainted with it, and that to increase 
our subscription list to that number it is 
only necessary to have them know the 
thoroughly practical character of the 

aper as our present subscribers know 
it and appreciate it, as proved by the fact 
that a renewal invariably follows when 
a subscription expires. Therefore, to 
more quickly increase our subscription 
list to the 100,000 mark we have de- 
cided to mage the following splendid offer 
till further notice: 

Subscribers may, when renewing their 
subscriptions, add only 50 cents to their 
remittance (making a total of $1.50) and 
send another name with their own to 
which the paper will be sent for a year 
just the same as though the full subscri 
tion price had been sent. But the addi- 
tional name must be that of a new sub- 
scriber and not one already on our list. 

New subscribers may, however, take 
advantage of this offer, and by sending 
another new name with their own secure 
the rate of $1.50 for the two. 

It will be aneasy matter to get some 
friend interested in the pleasures of gar- 
dening to join with you in subscribing, 
and thus secure to both the special low 
rate offered. Subscribe now, so you will 
not miss the numerous practical season- 
able hints in GARDENING during the early 
spring months. 


READERS and advertisers are both re- 
quested to note the fact that our adver- 
tising columns are as carefully edited as 
the rest of the paper. All dou'tful advs., 
of whatever kind, are rigidly refused ad- 
mission, no matter how high a price may 
be offered for their insertion We hold 
that it is as clearly the duty of th: pub- 
lisher to admit only clean, straightfor- 
ward advertisements asit is that of the 
editor to see that only truthful matter 
appears in the reading columns. 


MISCARRIAGES in the mails have been 
rather frequent of late, and subscribers 
are urged to at once communicate with 
the publisher if the paper is not received. 
Another copy will be at once forwarded 
in such cases. 


PLEASE mention GARDENING when writ- 
ing to advertisers. 


ORNAMENTAL TREES 
and SHRUBS... . 


IN GREAT VARIETY. 
Specimen Plants for Lawns and Cem- 
eteries. Send for Catalogue. 


SAMUEL C. MOON, 
* ¢ Morrisville, Bucks Co., Pa. 


When writing mention Gardening 


Hardy Trees, Shrubs, 


Evergreens, np 
HARDY HERBACEOUS FLOWERS 


The finest weneral assortment of Hardy Orma- 
mental Planta in America. Four Catalogues 
(228 pages. illustrated) free on application. 
Send your Ilst of needs for rates. 


THE READING NURSERY, 
Jacos W. MANNING, Prop. READING, MASS. 


GRAPE S 1 each Concord, Worden. Brighton and 
e Niagara. postpaid, 25c; 5ea.&!. Leach 
Green Mountain, Moyerand Moore's Early. postpaid. 
81; Gof ea. %: best early grapes. 3 Gladjolus and 5 
Cinnamon Vine bulbs. post peu 25c. Bargain list of 
trees, vines. plants and bulbs free. 

DANLEL W. BABCOCK, Dansville, N. Y. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


$15.00 COLLECTION FOR $6.00, 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


YOO WANT ‘THIS 


It is the prance and best ever offered for the price. Just 
the set, i 


well cared for, to make you a prize winner next fail. 


E. Dailledouze, Mrs. W. H. Trotter, Shawmut, Great Republic, Christa Bell, Goliath, Challenge, 
Autocrat, Heron's Plume, Baron Hirsch, L’ Enfant des Deux Mondes, Charles Davis, Amber Queen 
Mrs. F. L. Ames, Wm. Simpson, Black Diamond, Ermenilda, Wm. Falconer, G. R. Gauze, Good 


Gracious, Golden Wedding, Joey Hill, Ju 
Niveus, John Phillips, Mrs. Redfield, 


e Hoitt, E. Ladenburg, Mme. Morel, W. G. Newitt, 
Redondo, Mabel Simpkins, A. A. Sturgess, M. B. Spaulding, 


Pres. Smith, Col. W. B. Smith, Wilbur Condon, King of Chrysanthemums, Master of the Garden, 
Dorothy Shea, Mrs. C. Meyers, Enterprise, H. F. Tiack, Conqueror, Waldemar, R. McArthur, Silver 
Queen, Laura Cushing, Shenandoah, Alba Venus, W. N. Rudd, 


$6.00 THE COLLECTION, OR WITH 50 ADDITIONAL, MY SELECTION, $9.00. 


SPECIAL HAND HYBRIDIZED SEED. Carefully Hybridized and saved from my unrival- 
led collection, well known to be the largest and best in the world. SINGLE PACKELS, $1.00. 
CANNAS AND BEGONIAS. 


Catalogue on application. 


TT. H. SPAULDING, Orange, N. J- 


LEONARD'S 


SEEDS 


MAKE GARDENING PAY. 


FOR MARKET GARDENS :—Leonard’s Seed 
Store is located in the center of one of America’s 
largest vegetable markets. This enables us to learn 
the need of the market gardener more fully probably 
than any other house In the trade. We issue a 
special catatogae for market gardepers. If 
you buy seeds In large quantities or grow vegetables 
to sell write for it. 

FOR Kt*TCHEN GAKDENS:—These are mar 
ket gardens on a smaller scale. Whatever seeds are 
good for market gardeners are therefore just the 
thing for your kitchen garden. He sure to get 
our beautiful catalogue. 


FOR FLOWER GARDENS: — Special care is 

en to our tiower seed department. We have all 

he finest strains of flower seeds at the lowest prices. 
AU described and priced in our catalogue. 


FOR THE FARM:—The farm oftentimes Is in a 
ter or less degree & combination of all the abov 
‘egetables to sell, Vegetables to Eat an 
Flowers for Beauty should be a part of the pro- 
duct of every Farm. Seeds to produce all these. be- 
sides every requisite for the farm Including Tools 
and “ertilizers will be found In our beautiful 9) purge 
lilustrated Catalogue. 


OUR CATALOGUE IS FREE To Every One Who Writes For It. 


S. F. LEONARD, Seed Farmer and Merchant, 


153 AND 155 WEST RANDOLPH ST., CHICAGO. 


HOW TO CROW CUT FLOWERS. 


A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON 
THE CULTIVATION OF THE ROSE, 


And Other Flowering Plants for Cut Flowers, sent to any address 


upon receipt of $2.00. 


M. A. HUNT, Terre Haute, Ind. 


Better than 
Ever for 


Is Different from Others. 


1894. It is intended to aid the planter in selecting the Seeds 
best adapted for his needs and conditions and in getting 
from them the best possible results. It is not, therefore, highly 
colored in either sense; and we have taken great care that 
nothing worthless be put In, or nothing worthy be leftout. We 
invitea trial ofourSeeds. We know them because we grow them. 
Every planter of Vegetables or Flowers ought to know about our 
three warrants: our cash discounts; and our gift of agricultural 
papers to purchasers of our Seeds, Allof these are explained ta 
the Catalogue, acopy of which can be yours for the asking. 


Ratablished 1856. 


J.J. H. CRECORY & SON. 


Marblehead, Mass, 


Begonias, Cannas,  Garnations, 
Coleus, Geraniums, Grevilleas, 


Also many varieties of the most beautiful sum- 
mer flowering annual and perennial! plants started 
from seeds. a novel idea that has pleased and sur 
prised, it saves you time. worry and money. We 
procure the finest strains of seed that can be had, 
sow them tn coo! greenhouses, and transplant the 
seedlings to become sturdy, healthy. well rooted 
Mttle planta, giving excclient satisfaction for very 
little outlay. You will certainly want to know 
more. Send for a List. 


DANIEL K. HERR, 


Box 496, LANCASTER, PA. 


PEACH TREES. . . 


Large stock Rock bottom prices. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS. 


Michael's Early, Gandy’s Prize, Bubach No. 

5, Haverland & Parker Earl. It will pay you 

to get my prices before ordering elsewhere. 
Mention N. P. BROOKS, 


GARDENING 
Lakewood (Nurseries) New Jersey. 


A R Hi A L avers Novel for 1894. 
MARSHAL carrer ene 
STRAWBERR 


First Five rizes from 
Mass. Hort. Society. 

in 1892. and 

cious flavor. 


Boston, 

n In 1893. Deep red, solid, dell- 
Flower perfect. ®.50 per 12: $16 30 

10U postpaid. Priced catalogue of Strawberries and all 

Decorative Hardy Plants, Shrubs and Trees at low 

rates. sent free. rea stock. HK. M. WATSON, 

Old Colony Nurseries, PLYMOUTH, MASS. 


SEED POTATOES Us 


Best New Varieties, 
Finest Selected Quality, 
Lowest Prices. 


Small Fruit Plants, “*“*S*"=stock: 


Extra, Northern Grown. Lists Free. 
JOHN F. DAYTON, Waukon, Alamakee Co., lowa. 


COLUMBIAN GOLD 
MEDAL GRAPES 


Address.T..V.- MUNSON, DENISON, TEX. 
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VAUGTAN'S PLANTS. 
\\ @ _ SEEDS AND 
WZ OTINNMS. 


The striking feature of Floriculture at the World’s Fair was 
the Grand Canna Beds along the Horticultural Building. We 
exhibited there 80 new and standard Cannas, more than 
three times as many as shown by any other single firm. Those 
who saw these grand beds will remember the masses of tropical 
foliage surrounded by brilliant spikes of flowers in yellow, scarlet 
and crimson, almost or quite equal to Gladiolus flowers. Undoubt- 
edly the Canna in these grand NEW forms is to-day the most 
effective and desirable lawn and | CHOICE PLANTS AND SEEDS. | 
flower-garden plant of its class. |15 pts. Flower Seeds, blooming this yr. 30c. 
Wecontrol the largest and most | * pansig’ Sud Congo Sead ret POe oe 
varied stock and the newest and | $ Zuberoses, including variegated leav'd 20. 


best of Cannas in America. Catalogue Free with every order. 


The New 
Yellow : 


ov big } We received 15 Medals on new Cannas alone, and six on new kinds shown by no other firm, and exhibited fn 
CANNA me nd | a America for the first time this year. The best Seed Book for 1894 is VAUGHAN'=s GARDENING 


ILLUSTRATBD, it tells the whole story of gardening to date. Splendid colored plates of Cannas, ! ansies 
and “weet Peus on which we received highest awards. It tells you about money In Vegetables In the home 
garden. and contains valuable gardening hints for a hard time's year. 


Flo rence V au g han y na thie kings i Be os ane RnOre items we mall free if you mentlon GARDENING | packet new Musk Melon 
a \ riumph, not yet offe or sale. 
9 
Medal Awarded. Price so. VY AUGMAN’S SEED STORE, 
ronounced b IW DW 
type and best of its color. 26 BARCLAY STREET. 146-148 W. WASHINGTON ST. AND 88 STATE ST B 


fs) BAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAIAAAANANMM Me AAAs 


CHOICE SEEDS Padaget 


Good Seeds, too! There are none better grown. Just to get you 


all 

started using YOUNG'S STANDARD SEEDS we will send this e 

little collection for only 2s5c. Sthers have planted our Seeds and 4 

Plants every year for more than a quarter of a century, and so will A 

you when you try them. = 

PANSY. Superb; larce flowering. PHLOX DRUMMONDII. Richest Colors, id 
ASTERS. Beautiful shades; mixed. PETUNIA HYBRIDA, Finest mixed, 

SWEET PEAS. Finest new sorts; fragrant. GAILLARDIA. Very brilliant. ind 

CHINESE PINKS. Select varieties; mixed, + 

all 

‘ad 

lad 

Lal 

Lal 

| 


POPPY, DOUBLE. Finest mixed; beantifual, 
MIGNONETTER. Large flowered; fragrant, 
ZINNIA. Splendid; brilliant colors. 


ABOVE 10 PACKETS OF FINEST FLOWER SEEDS, SENT POSTPAID, FOR 25 CENTS. 


Our superbly illustrated Catalogue of fine Roses, Plants, Seeds, Ornamental Trees and Small 
Fruits (instructive, useful, complete,) goes free with every order, or mailed free to all who write 
for it, enclosing 6c. stamps for postage. Wait till you see it, and remember this: WE CAN 
SAVE YOU MONEY ON EVERYTHING YOU NEED FOR YOUR GARDEN. 


C. YOUNG & SONS CO., “%:0ussieees, 3 


Try ’ . 
DREER S DOO Gee) eee ee 
GARDEN SEEDS 


Plants Bulbs and Requisites Tricker’s Water Li | 1CS —— 


They are the Best at the 


Lowest Prices. Catalogue Gained Highest Honors at the World’s Columbian Exposition, Chicago, 1893. 
full of garder topics malled 


free Thousands of dormant Tubers and Roots now ready for distribution by mail. Seeds ot Red, 
Henry A. Dreer, White and Blue Water Lilies. Nelumbium speciosum, N. roseum (new), N. luteum. Six pkts, $1.00 
: cash. Descriptive, illustrated catalogue free. 
714 Chestnut St. Phila. 


ei tate —2e8c. —— we bey ° f. 
UIT TREES “= WI. TRICKER, PLONE Eee y ease hee When writing mention Gardening. 


») our word you will be satisfied—your success 
‘is ours. BURPEE’S FARM ANNUAL 
% for 1894, 172 pages, tells all about the Best 
K Seeds that Grow. The newspapers call it the 
Leading American Seed Catalogue. Yours 
x Sree for the asking if you plant seeds, 


§ W.ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Philadelp 
9000G 


Lal 
lad 
Lf 
a 
m 
Lad 


hia. 


is Pix foe. Pox. Pos. Da Pin. | at} ffx 2i 


FR 


» 84%, PLANTS, VINES, etc. in BIG THEY ARE THE LEADERS 
re Our 1894 Catalogue is the most & among Strawberries for 1894 and fully described in our hand- 
complete book ever issued in the ip- tL) > & 9 9 some new catalogue sent free to all who raise fruit. Write 
terests of the fruit grower. 72 pages ) for it at once. We are headquarters for FRuIT TREES, 
of valuabte information about the STRAWBERRIES. etc. 
choicest varieties of Fruit Trees, © ; : eee mes ss JV ee 
Piants and Vines. Wesend It FREE. &Y ° . Mention this paper when) THERE ROGERS NURSERY CO., 
CORNWALL will interest you. writing to advertisers. \ Department R. Mvorestown, N. J. 
wy |. Jd. Dwuer, Ny.” : re 
; > a) A es ew berry 
FRUIT< AND POULTRY. Complete stock; low Banquet Strawberry. | smith’s PI 0. Raspber PU. out Allof the 
prices: lists free; 50 years’ experience in the west. Equal to wild berry in flavor. CROSBY PEACH, leading varieties of Strawberries, Raspberries, 
J.C. PLtaMB & SON, Milton, Wis. frost proof; fruits every year. Colored plates. SORRY eek Toone eee ieee etc. Send 
30 Var. Land and Water Fowls. Mus. J.C. PLUMB. Full descriptions. Free Cat. Allfruits Write atonce Stal car ly W esaie prices. Py: 
HALE BRKOS., South Glastonbury, Conn. EZRA G. SMITH, Manchester, N. Y. 
a | ET. .2.2.Q.QQ_ ee 
WHEN WRITING to advertisers xlease Plants, | doz. ea. of 8 best kinds | A PHOPEeof the GREAT CACTUS GARDEN 
i : STRAWBERRY by mail for $1.00. Circularfree. | at the) WORKLD'S KARR, sent for licts. _ 
statethat yousaw theadv.in GARDENING ——_————— J. PAYNE, Jeddo, N. P) C.)K, PLUMB, Milton, Wis. 
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WHAT SUBSCRIBERS SAY. 


“For condensed common sense in gardening 
matters, for reliable, unprejudiced and safe in- 
formation GARDENING cannot be surpassed, and 
although moderate in size it expands upon pe- 
rusal.’’ w.c >AN, Highland Park, Ill. 


“Tl am pleased to renew my subscription to 
GARDENING. It is the brightest and best paper 
that comes to my desk relating to gardening.” 

HENRY Boot, Ithaca, N. Y. 

I consider GARDENING one of the best publica- 
tions that Iread. When bound it will be an ency- 
clopedia of standard knowledge to any one inter- 
ested in horticulture.”’ 

WM J. BAWDEN, Troy, N. Y. 

“T have found GARDENING highly satisfactory 
and feel entire confidence in the maintenance of 
the standard of interest and utility that you have 
established.”’ . 

JULIAN S. ALLEN, Hartford, Conn. 

“T regard GARDENING as one of the most prac- 
tical magazines issued in the interests of horti- 
culture.”’ W. F. MACARA, Waterville, We Ys 

“The paper is the most practical of any I read '"’ 

Ww. E. ABBS, Fond du Lac, Wis. 


“T consider GARDENING the best paper for ama- 
teurs published.” C. E. Kemp, Frederick, Md. 
“T get more practical information from GAR- 
DENING than from journals that cost three or four 
times as much, but that are disposed to run to 
sentiment rather than to the practical features, 
which with me are the important ones.”* 
A. W. CARSON, Joplin, Mo. 
“J would not miss GARDENING on any account. 
I consider it of great value to all who are inter- 


ested in practical work with plants.’’ 
B. M. WATSON, JR., 


Bussey Institution of Harvard University, 
Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


“Tt is a delightful paper and has been very in- 
teresting and instructive to me.** : 
FRANK HitTcHcock, Davenport, Ia. 
“J have found GARDENING extremely useful 
and interesting. You have given your subscribers 
a great deal more than their money’s worth.”’ 
Cuas. E. Brown, Yarmouth, Nova Scotia. 
“Such a publication was long needed in this 
country. very line of its contributions 1s a les- 
son in itself to many professionals as well as to 
amateurs.”’ JOHN BERRY, 
Gardener to Senator Wolcott, Littleton, Colo. 
“GARDENING is one of the welcome publica- 
tions which come to my library table. Indeed I 
should greatly miss looking over its bright and 
instructive pages.” 
J. ERASTUS LESTER, Providence, R. I. 
‘‘Am well pleased with the paper, every article 
is so plain.’’ 
SAMUEL J. TREPESS, Brookline, Mass. 
“IT gain a great deal of information from GAR- 
DENING et eben more than pleased with it.’’ 
ARTHUR BOYLE, Saute Fe, N. M. 
“T could not think of doing without GARDEN- 
Inc. Itisa necessity and every number is care- 
fully saved for reference.”’ 
Mrs. H. W. Hanp, White Hall, Ml. 
“Your paper has been very satisfactory and I 
take pleasure in sending remittance for another 
year.” S. J. ANDRES, Montreal, Que. 


[Continued on page 182.] 


i 
STANDARD VENTILATING MACHINERY 
RECEIVED 

ALL 
BEST 
AWARDS 
LAST 
FOUR 
YEARS. 
Opens sash 
iane height 
at far end. 


Catalogues 
Free. 


'The only machine in competition recelving a Certifi- 
cate of Merit at the St. Louls Convention. 


E. HIPPAKD, YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO. 


Bound Copies of 
- VOLUME | of ° 


Bound in half leather, 


- $2.25 POSTPAID. - 


THE GARDENING CO., 
Monon Building, CHICAGO. 


‘+ * GARDENING. 


Feb. 15, 


SON icsnsiniessncinanieeren 
; NEW CROP ONION SEED 


ar $1.00 PER POUNDS 


YELLOW DANVERS. 


_ $2.25 PER POUND for 


American Grown Prizetaker, 


In lots of FIVE POUNDS of one kind or assorted 
as desired, With every $5.00 order goes Free a 
Sis copy of Greiner’s Newest end Best Book, 

m= ‘ ONIONS FOR PROFIT,” telling all the Se- 
‘crets of Success in Old and New Onion CULTURE. 


If You Garden for Profit 


#/ you can save money and should buy at Wholesale 
@/ Prices, as quoted in BURPEE’S BLUE LIST 
wy for aa It is mailed Free to Market Gardeners every ~ 
ee where, who, while entitled to the lowest prices Faget 

should always be sure to get Only the Best Seeds That 
Grow! BURPEE’S SEEDS ARE WARRANTED,— 
Jew equal, none better—and are annually sold direct to many more 
planters than are the seeds of any other growers. 


W. Atlee Burpee & Co., Seed Growers, Philadelphia, Pa. 


aa If you have not already seen BURPEE’S FARM ANNUAL for 1894, write for it TO-DAY. A 
handsome book of 172 pages, it is pronounced by papers everywhere The Leading American Seed Catalogue. 
It tells all about the Choicest Vegetables and Most Beautiful Flowers for Tus Home GArpen. 


2 66.8. 6.0, 6. 6.8, 6.6, 8 68,68 MOOOHOHOOOOOOOOSES SSE SPSS FPP QSQOQOO OO 


a 


, variety of Africa, 
Band are wonders of beauty, form and grace. Y 
aiThe blossoms are of mammoth size, perfectly & 

double, and of rich, brilliant colors. Seed 

can be sown from April to June, in open G 

ground, and will produce flowers in about 60 @ 

days, We offer them in six differentcolors. € 


Lilac—shading to Lavender,with broad petals. G 
Pure White, deeply sringed with bright Car-@ 
7) mine. Purple Violet, shading to beautiful shin- © 
ing Bronze. DazalingVermilion, very showy. ¢ 

-/ Blush Pink, shading to White. Snow White. ¢ 

-~ The entire Collection of six varieties for35 cts.; 
two Collectionsfor50cts. In addition to theabove @ 
we will mail Free with each order mentioning this ¢ 
paper, our Catalogue for 1894, which alone is worth ¢ 
Sw 920cts. Itcontains beautiful colored plates painted from @ 
nature: honest illustrations and descriptions; all the @ 
latest reliable Novelties, with full description how and when to plant all kinds of seeds, ? 


Ww. WW. RAWSON c& CO. Boston, Mass. 
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RAWSON’S “iinean” 3 

African ¢ 

This collection of mag- - 
nificent Poppies are 

of the sleep-produc- C 

ing or somniferum . 
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eVERUATENG LtueT™® Small Fruits, ete. 


RAREST NEW. CHOICEST OLD. 


Atright prices. Don't buy without firstseeing our 
elegant 168 page catalogue, free, Contains huudreds 
of illustrations and full descriptionsof one of the 
most complete stocksin the U.S. Seeds, plants,small 
trees, etc. by mail, larger by freight or express. Safe arrival and 
satisfaction guaranteed. 40th Year, 28 Greenhouses. 1000 Acres. 


THE STORRS & HARRISON GO., Box 25 Painesville, Ohio. 


Pe EI CK OOO IOC 4, 6,6,8,86,6,4,6,4,48,8,6,46,4,45,8, 8,6, 5,8 ,2,2 


ct a 
Plants, Roses, Shrubs, 
“ ii Fruit and Ornamental 
> 3S Trees, Grape Vines, 
a 


2.6.8.8 ,6,6,6,6,46,8,¢ 


THE LITTLE DARKEY “io: ‘= Dixey Watermelon 


are fully illustrated in our unique and beautiful Seed Manual for 
1894. If you are an up-to-date Gardener you should be familiar 
with its pages. It is free if you are a buyer of SEEDS, 


OHNSON & STOKES, 71729719 PTEADELPHIA, PA, 
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Dibble’s Seed Potatoes REE vee cree 
~~, NORTHERN SEEDS 


AND THE MONEY COMES, 
They are the Best because north- , & 
ern grown, pure, vigorous. Free- » Af Guaranteed fresh and reliable 
mans, Polaris, Puritans, Sunrise, . “fee We Large pkts.2to5cts. Directfrom 
Early Rose, Vietor Rose, Brown- Grower. Novelty presents with 
ell’s Winners, Prizetakers, Rusk, every order. Catalogue, Free— 
R.N.Y. No.2, Am.Wonder, Cham- or with 2 packets Seeds, 5 cents; 
85 packets, $1.00. Send to-day. 
A. R. AMES, Madison, Wis- 


a, 8,6,618 &.6,6,6,8.6,.6.4 
OO ke OO 


pions, Clay Rose, Troy Seedlings, 
and all standard kinds at hard- 
times prices. IJ!lustrated Farm 
Seed Cataloyue free. na 
EDWARD F. DIBBLE, = a; 


Honeoye Falls, N. 


GRAPE VINes, terry: Reser 


All best varieties Higb- Catalogue and price list, etc.. telling all about how 


est Grading Small Fruits. Introducer of unrivalled to grow these frults, Sent FREE to all who mention 
new Red Jacket Gooseberry & kay Currant. i 
Oatalogue see. Geo. Ss. Josselyn, Fredouiary ¥. ae | 


tyis paper. Send forit. Address ' 
\ «(Bd SCOPIELD, Hanover, Wis. 
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HOME. In the home a Conover Pianois a pre. 


cious possession and aconstant joy. 


S] UDIO. Teachers find the Conover Pianos 


the most satisfactory for Tone, Touch, 


Durability. 


a a & a a a a a a 


and 


CONCERT ® The Conover Pianos meet all 


the requirements of the most EKxacting Con- 


cert ArtiStS. © + + «© « .« « . 


CHICAGO COTTAGE ORGAN COMPANY, 


Sole FBactors. 


The Largest Dealers in Pianos and Organs in the World. 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL WAREROOMS: 


215 Wabash Avenue, 


+ A ye ye a ye cy Se ys he 
we OY 


FREE TO ALL! |) 
Our 100-p. illustrated |! 
Catalogue mailed free ; 
to applicants. Choice f 
| PLANTS and SEEps at } 
reasonable prices; }! 
satisfaction guaran- i 
teed. Try one of our % 
ONE-DOLLAR Collec- 
tions; 15 choicest va- i 
rieties of either Roses 5 
ti . CARNATIONS, GERANI- i; 
#} UMS, VERBENAS, PETUNIAS, ABUTILONS, 6 ass’d it 
() PALMS, GLADIOLUS, HARDY PERENNIALS, HAR- + 

DY SHRUBS, or 20 packets of FLoweER or VEGE- #1 

TABLE SEEDS, or half of either collection, de- 4 

livered, PostPaIp. Give usatrial. Address }) 


} NANZ& NEUNER, Wouisville, Ky.i; 


Ae ee A Ae ee Pa APPAR * 
et eel el ll in tA Math Ah Meth Raed Pah Roe had eet 


HARDY PLANT 
AND SHRUBS 


We havean immense stock 
of the best varieties ol 
Hardy Plants & Shrubs, 


A BOOK for 3 cts., 
describing all the plants now 
growing at the 

BELLEVUE NURSERY 
or for 20 cts. we will mail 
you one Sarracenia (like 
cut), four German Iris 
and the book. (Worth 50c.) 


Bassett & Son, Hammonton, N. J. 


OUR BIG 6 | dwayFree onoot the beet 


Strawberries ever tntro- 
Strawberries duced. Everybody wants 


them. Our Rio jis the best 
given away Free. Karly, the best shipper 


- = Introduced. 

Rural New Yorker says: ~[t isthe best early.” M. 
A. Thayer, Pres. Wis. Hort. Society. says the more he 
sees of Rio the better be likes it 100 other varieties. 
Prices way down. Raspberries, Blackberries, Grapes. 


ete 
Cleveland Nursery Co., Rio Vista, Va. 
SS ae teen wall mercado Matte nts et et Blade 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS. 4 ! 
1,000,000 the old and new kinds: 410 v ors. 
Aspa s plants. 


bage. Tomato, Lettuce, Sweet Potato and Celery 
plants. Prices way down to suit the hard times. 
Be sure to order my free Catalogue before plac- 
ing yourorders. ... . 

. CALEB BOGGS, Cheswold, Delaware. 


500,000 Early and late Cab- 


FOR 


(SECOND FLOOR) 


acarlet shaded crimeon. 
orange, /mperial Blue, rich blue. Queen of England, 
grand pure white. Or 

EICHT PACKETS CHOICE FLOWER SEEDS 
all of which will bloom this season: 
Carnation, 
mixed 1 Pkt. Phlox, choice strain. 1 Pkt. Prize Mignonette. 1 Pkt Mari- 
gold choice African. 1 Pkt. Chrysanthemum ii xed. 1 Pkt. Petunia, fine 


hybrids. CENTS we will mail bot collections ana our Horticul- 
4 0 tural Guide for 1894, a useful boek of information., 
Seedsmen 
CURRIE BROS. 108 Wisconsin 3t. MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
i * 1 0 , I. j 
Grapes atrate ones tae spring Planting, 
Awarded Several Medals at the World's Fuir. 


Ellwanger & Barry, “iieokwer, SY. 


CHICAGO. 


Cents 


we will 

mail free 

either of 
the following col- 
lections: 

SIX CHOICE NEW 
VARIETIES OF 
SWEET PEAS, one packeteach: Senator. 
chocolate, creamy white. Princess Louise, 
rosy pink, lilac wings. Luchess of Edinburg, 
Orange Prince, pink shad d 


1 Pkt. Margaret 


1 Pkt. /mperial Pansy, 1 Pkt. Aster, tine 


Handsome new 
160 page 
Catalogue Free. 


Company 
ke) For { Trees, Shrubs, Vines, 
Your {| and Small Fruits. 


Descriptive Illustrated Catalogue Free. 


THE WM.H. MOON CO., 
Morrisville, Pa. 


BERLIN NURSERIES, 


Wholesale and Retail, 
1,999,999 Strawberry Plants, seventy fine 
varieties. Catalogue free. 


J.G HARRISON & SONS, Berlin, Worcester Co., Md. 
sienna maasasisipnabsiaatiepeonescaeigoatnnaiatines niieainidniadicdnesibiness carrie 


LOOK HERE | 6 fine large Gladioll bulbs 25 cts 
¢ 15 for S0c.; 100 for $82.00. Smaller 
bulbs, will bloom this summer. 15 for 25c: 35 for 0c: 1(0 
for $1.50. These are all extra fine mixed colors. One 
ounce of my exquisite Sweet Peas with every order. 
Silver or P. O. Note (no stamps). 
e « « S&S. J. GALLOWAY, Eaton, Ohio. 


senttol HE MOON” 


—-MORE THAN— 
1.000.000 TREES 
Fruit and Ornamental. SHRUBS, VINES, 


ROSES, etc., in over 1 OOO Varieties 
New and Rare. | 2 
Old & Reliable. | sena for our lus. Catalogues. 


W.S. LITTLE & CO., Rochester, N. > 
or 62 Exchange Place, N. Y. City. 


STRAWBERRY, #2: 


Eggs 50 cents per setting. i 43 
SLAYMAKER & SON, Dover, Del. 


S TRAWBERRY PLANTS, Hatton 


$1.00 and up. 
stock all 


Immense 
c<inds berry 
List free. 


for sale: 1(0 
varieties. Are the intniducersof the" ROBINSON.” 
the best newecomuerclay Strawberry. 30,000 Prog- 

fess Kausay and Queey af West Raspberry plants. 


B. F. SMITH) Box 6, Lawrence. Kansas. 
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WHAT SUBSCRIBERS SAY. 


“GARDENING is the best horticultural paper 
printed in America.” 
CuHas. L. BurR, Springfield, Mass. 


“Tl am greatly pleased with the paper. It is 
practical and suggestive. Its reproduction of 
photographic views of plants, flowers and land- 
scapes is a most admirable feature.” 

W. M. Jonnson, Hackensack, N. J. 


“J value GARDENING highly on account of the 
very practical character of its contents.”’ 
J. A. PETTIGREW, Sup’t Lincoln Park, Chicago. 


“I prize GARDENING very highly and should be 
very sorry to miss a number. 
J. F. Mooar, Hyde Park, Mass. 


“) find GARDENING honest and instructive, and 
would not do without it.”’ 
W. H. CowInG, West Roxbury, Mass. 


‘Have enjoyed your paper for past year very 
much. Please put me down as a perpetual sub- 
scriber.”’ S. B. Bowne, Glen Cove, N. Y. 


“Tam very much eenere with the paper. The 
best I have ever = 


. R. ScuLry, Pittsburg, Pa. 
‘we find GARDENING delightful, it is so helpful 


and suggestive.”’ 
A. W. GOULD, Tarrytown, N. Y. 


“T have wat several questions and have had 
just the answers which I needed.” 
CLARENCE H. PERRY, Stockbridge, Mass. 


“Iam not at all surprised that the public take 
to GARDENING. It is a gem.” 
T. H. Hoskins, Newport, Vt. 


“J subscribe to all the horticultural and flori- 
cultural P pages on this continent as far as I know 
and find in GARDENING the most practical one 
for an amateur like myself.”’ 


Dr. Gro. T. HAWLEY, Corning, N. Y. 


“GARDENING is one of the most instructive 


which I get. There is more good practical 
sense published in it than in any paper of the 
kind I know of.” 


MANSFIELD MILTON, Youngstown, O. 


““GARDENING is a treasure.’’ 
Lucy G. CHRISMAN, Chrisman, Va. 


A Concentrated Liquid Fungicide; 
dilute 100 times. 


Sold by the Seedsmeén. 


For pamphlet address 
SLUG-SHOT, FISHKILL-ON-HUDSON, N. Y. 
oo 


ROLLERS 


Lawn, Field and Road. 


Farm Carts, 
Lawn Settees, Etc. 


Circulars on application. 
JOHN W. DOUGLASS, 


Manufacturer. 
b7 Beekman St.. NEW YORK. 


HOT BED SASH 


Doors, Sashes, Blinds, Trim, &c. 


FINN, COLE & CO., 


8 Howard Street, NEW YORK. 


Frames with our 
EXCELSIOR BRAND of 


Cover your 


STRAW MATS, 


Extra heavy, best Rye Straw, oer 
Twine, 60 cts. each; $6.00 per dozen. 


New England Mat Co., Branford, Ct. | 
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BRIDAL VEIL 


The DELICATE and 
GRACEFUL Foliage 
on whichis borneingreat 
numbers,minute flowers, 
white in color, renders the 
BRID:. AL VEILinvalua- 
ble in Bouquet Work, 
By its use a misty, VEIL- 
LIKE effect is secured 
that must be seen to be ap- 
preciated, It is a hardy 
perennial, reappearing 

each year, thrives in a 
soiland should finds place 
ineverygarden. Itishigh- 
ly useful for Edgingsand 
Rock Work,and retains 
its color when dried. 

On receipt of SLX cts, 
(stam pannoerted), »we will 
mail a packe va this 
charming novelty and our 
elegantly illustrated Cata- 
logue for 1894, bs hee ata- 
logue is not only a Price 
List of SEEDS, but con- 
tains suggestions and 
informationvaluable 
to all who use seeds. tHE 

This offer WILL YM Ree Ff 
NOT appear again. ke gd - 
SEND NOW, 


NORTHRUP, 
BRASLAN, 
GOODWIN Co. 


Scco Gaowrens, \ 4; ff 

MINNEAPOLIS, NX 
MINN. ’ 

Bag Mention this paper. 


Feb. 15, 


Seances 


Our 93d Annual Catalogue is now ready, and will be mailed 
FREE on application. It contains the largest 
collection in the cag of 


Vedetable, Flower = Farm Seeds, 


including every standard variety fi. every novelty of 
Established merit. 


Beautifully IMlustrated with Hundreds of Cuts. 
sa WE MAIL IT FREE. 64 


J.M.THORBURN & Co.15 JOHN ST.NEwYoRK 
Daisy Hand Force Pump. 


Sprays FRUIT TREES and VINES equal to a costly outfit. Recipes furnished for 
killing all insects and bugs. Money is sav ed by spraying these solutions. The “DAISY” 
is double acting; has a rubber nozzle. and lever handle. The material is the best and is made 
to withstand the action of water and acids. You waste money by buying expensive outfits 
that do no better service. Ina hundred ways it can be made use ful about the house. Send 
for circulars and oe Agents make big money. as they sell readily. A sample tin Pamp 
sent express paid for #2 OU, or a Calamine Iron Pump for $2.50. Address 


WM. M. JOHNSTON & SON, Pat. & Mfr. Wilmot, Ohio. 


STANDARD FLOWER POTS. 


OLD RELIABLE MAKE OF 
BLVERSON, SHERWOOD & BARKER. 


Write for Catalogue and Price List. 
PITFSBURGH CLAY 


MFG. CO. New Brighton, Pa. 


HEALTH, COMFORT, BEAUTY et 
are very closely connected with 
WELL ceil FA TURAL TEETH 
raaiee 


ee 


PERFECT + DENTIFRICE,. 


Cleans, brightens, beautifies & saves 
| 


the Teeth Cures soft and bleed- 
ing gums. Recommended by Den- 
TOOTHPOWDERMEE tists and Physiclans. Sold by first- 
Class Drugyls se Mt irshal!l Field & Co. 
Carson, Pirte, Scott & Co., James H. 
Walker & Co.. “Mendal Bros., Schles- 


Inger & Mayer 
FLOWERS 1x 35 pkta. 2. HARDTIME 
P + ICES. All different Annuals. | 

y a a“ r gives enough See “is for your entire garden. 
YER BROS., Box C, Waynesboro, Pa. 


CACTUS CULTURE & CAT. 
Blood Cactus We. Sample 1oe.; 
Curt K. Plumb, "Cactus Crank.” 


[Bes 


BARGAIN SEEDS. 13 pkts. 


PLAASE mention GARDENING when writ- 
ing\ito-advyertigers. 


Free. 200 Vars. 
13 for $1.00. 
Milton) Wik; 


will eathate the wood- 


$60. 00 work complete for this 


model Greenhouse. Size 10x16. 


Material is cut and fitted and can be put up 
by any person of ordinary intelligence. 


We are prepared to furnish Glass and 
Hardware, or everything complete 
save heating apparatus. ADDRESS 


Lockland Lumber Co., 


LOCKLAND, OHIO. 
When writing mention Gardening. 


GREENHOUSE 
HEATERS, 


Wrought Iron Boilers Only. 


Mh dic secdisuustese? 
Cae itt 


ere 
a =k ih sake 


THE FLAT TOP TYPE. 


Devine Boiler Works, 
Office 189 State St., CHICAGO, U. S. A. 


@ Small Fruit Work, 128 pages, leather 
‘PY ette cover, Wc. The most 


D:: work pub- 


y on smal) 
eeoee fruit. 
rv VU, 
mens free. Ye sei ef 32 
ea Op 1D Y’S e@ 


sacha Shier etre BEAT the world. Address 
PURDY. Palmvra. N. Y. 


*“pURDY'S RECORDER is 


A Monthly at 50c. per Year for (894 


EEDS «Fc: 
S FLOWER 
and FIELD. 


Seed Potatoes, Fruit Trees, 
Plants and Vines of the best Old 
and New Varieties. Send now for 


OUR NEW CATALOCUE 
Plain, neat, sensible, truthful.with 
honest rices. Freetoall. Allwill 
want Our New Pure White 
farltest of all and best,Sweet 
Corn, Extra Karly Vermont. 


FRANK FORD & SON, Ravenna, 0. 


os Shade and 
6-28 EVERCREENS! 

eee namental trees, Large varieties of 
© Pines and Arbor Vitaes, all 
b-| sizes for Windbreaks, Hedges and Or. 


logue F E. cal agents senerd 
D. HILL Evergreen Specialist, 
’ Dundee, Wlinois. 
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HITCHINGS & CO., 


Established 1844. 


Horticultural Architecture g Building, 


sack hei engaging AND VENTILATING. 
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IRON-FRASME CONST RUCTION ‘ 


Greenhouses, Graperies, Palm Houses, etc., Erected Complete. 
Plans and Estimates of Cost furnished on application. Send four cents postage for Illustrated Catalogue. 


HITCHINGS & CO., 233 Mercer St., New York. 


When writing mention Gardening. 


H. ie HOOKER COMPANY, 


- 57 and 59 West Randolph Street, CHICAGO, 


NATURAL GAS MADE GLASS —=*© 
FOR GREENHOUSES. 


Announcement to Florists.__-j.-j[j}\j|jqau 


We desire to announce the disaolution of the firm of Sipfie. Dopffel & Co.. and to introduce to the trade 
its successor. The SYRACUSE POTTERY Co., which will be under the management of William Dopffel 
and Conrad Breitschwerth. The business will be as heretofore. except on a la 


Write for latest prices. A A A A 


meet the growing demand for our goods, We have accordingly enlarged our plant and capac 

unsurpaseed facilities are now prepared. to fill the la t order on short notice. Our la improved 
machines are turnin one the best and most serviceable flower po in the market, and assuring yon of 
our oka to x er Improvements we solicit a cont e belief 


uance of your patronage in 
t we can supp ly Nee what ‘s needed at a price and in a manner eatisfactory to all. 
Send for price list and samples and we know ron willgiveusanorder. ....... 


SYRACUSE POTTERY CO., Office 403 N. Salina St., SYRACUSE, N. Y 


Write for a Copy of 
the ‘‘IIlustrator,’’ 
& A monthly journal issued by 


the largest engraving house 
in the United States. 


CYPRESS J. MANZ & CO. 


183, 185, 187 [Monroe Street, 
. . CHICAGO. 


Engraving by all Processes. 


SASH 


GREENHOUSE ~—™=> 
For $17. 


Lean-to 8x4, wood work com- 
plete, Joints cut ready put to- 
gether. gene packed. 


OLDS” SEED POTATOES 


Ey.Ohio, Ohio,Jr., Six cere Market, Bu E 
Polaris, Freeman, R. N. Y. No. 2,8 nd over 70 others ai 
HARD TINKS PRICKS. Rl Seed Oats and Popcorn. Ot 
WOR LD AN FAIR INTRODUCED IN cn 13. 
The Coming Potato 
It has proven better than all others. Similar to and as 


good us Kre eman, but yields 14 more, “The quality is 
perfect.’ 'T.B.Terry.: ‘322 Se ean one." L. Osborne, 


JOHN C. MONINGER, 
297 Hawthorne Ave., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


PP=—VMI>S MHNCOL ZOMWO NOMDV<O 
THNPN OZ=—JI>r=—AZM< OZ>Y UMW FAOT 


Greenhouse Heating 
AND VENTILATING. 
Superior Hot Water Boilers. 
John A. Scollay, 
74 & 76 Myrtle Av. Brooklyn, N.Y. 


- [Send for Catalogue. 


canoen anwuar FREE. 


CATALUGUK FREE, 


SE S ee hn Be roe L. L. OLDS, Clinton, Wisconsin. 
SP EXTRAS with all orders IF XOU-RARE FLOWERS 
ANEW MELON Eerte=tgrewty | READER Wuove,) RARE FLOWERS 


COLE’S Seed Store, Pella, tee Keene, N. H. nt will astonish and please. Free. 
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XY “OUR, GREAT SPECIALTY Aa.” 
THE PICTURE SI 10% VS THE EXTENT. 
OF OWR.GRER DISPLAY AT THE 
: WOBEDS FAIR BUT GIVES NO- 
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J. Wilkinson LORD & BURNHAM CO., 
Elliott, Horticultural Architects <® Builders, 


STEAM AND HOT WATER HEATING ENGINEERS. 
- « . . . Plans and estimates furnished on application. . . . . . 
Landscape 


Architect, 


Horticultural | 7: : re gk 
Buyers’ Agent, eee YY ron SF 
Pittsburg, Pa. hela ||" 


Peer Seer 
| 


{ 
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Detailed Planting Plans with specifica- 


tions furnished at moderate cost. Trees, z : : 
Shrubs and Plants supplied my cus- ‘Front view of a peel of our exhibit at the World’s Fair. 


tomers at a saving of 25 to 50 per cent | 8% SEND FOUR CENTS POSTAGE FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


Pe i nares sent on | LORD & BURNHAM CO.., 
application. = icnlan Rawnaiua. Irvington-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


When writing mention Gardening. 


NEW, RARE and =, | eagles FLOWER POTS. 


ET and | 8 FE DS! | SF FDS! : STAN DARD 


house plants, carefully grown, at low rates. You will makea mistake if you place your 


AN) 


RARE AND BEAUTIFUL EVERGREENS, My Annual PRICED CATALOGUE is now read orders for flower pots this spring without 
ORNAMENTAL TREES, SHRUBS, &c. and mailed free to all applicants. It contains all first +s ti tes f 
the leading and most popular sorts of Irst receiving Our estimates for same. 


ORCHIDS—A very extensive stock; East Indian, | 0 Mea ina ta sate Ny 
Mexican, Central and South American, &c. ur plant is now e rgest in e orld. 
PAEONIES—A large collection of the finest in cul- Vegetable, Farm and Flower Seeds > 


Our stock unlimited. Our goods equaled 


tivation. Hardy Perennials, Phloxes, Japan- Besides all the desirable novelties of last season. b 
mea Iris, Roses, Clematis. etc. New and Stand- and nearly everything else in my line of business. y none. 
ard Fruits, etc. 
#® Catalogues on application. ALFRED BRIDGEMAN, A. H. HEWS & Co., 


JOHN SAUL, Washington, D. C. 37 East 19th Street, NEW YORK CITY. North Cambridge, Mass. 
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M1, Atlas Cedar. 


A VIEW IN THE GARDEN AT DOSORIS. 


—— ——__— — ————————— ——_— 


Trees and Shrubs. 


For the purpose of showing you anerror 
in tree planting we had this view photo- 
graphed last summer. You will observe 
what a beautiful half-shady roadway that 
is winding round among the old oaks and 
red cedars, which are a natural growth 
upon the place, and the beds and groups 
of evergreens, and handsome specimen 
evergreens that have been planted in its 
vicinity. On the left hand 1s a large bed 
of rhododendrons, of which only a part 
is shown; beyond it is agroup of hemlock 
spruces from the northwestern states, 


some retinosporas and rare yews, and a 
little farther on is a fine old black walnut 
tree. Between the evergreen conifers and 
the rhododendrons there is quite a wide 


gap of turf not discernable in the picture. 


On the right hand side the first tree is a 
very fine specimen of the Bhotan pine 
(Pinus excelsa) of the Himalayas, 26 feet 
high, and beyond it at the edge of the 
road an extra handsome Mount Atlas 
cedar tree 32 feet high. 

But we have got into trouble. Both 
the Bhotan pine and Mt. Atlas cedar are 
uncommonly fine specimens and they are 
growing rapidly, not yet being in the 

rime of life, but their lower branches 

ave reached outtotheroad. Now, what 
shall we do? If we keep the road there 
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Bhotan Pine, 


we must shorten in the lower branches 
from now on, and in this way mar the 
symmetry and beauty of these fine trees; 
to move back the road would entaila 
deal of labor, including the digging up 
and replanting of the rhododendrons. 
This is a vividexample of planting perma- 
nent treestoo near the road; it looks right 
enough while they are quite small and till 
they spread out and touch the road, then 
when too late we see our error and re-~ 
pent of it. 

We didn’t sit down lamenting over the 
thing, however, on the contrary we de- 
cided to save the trees in all their beauty 
and move back the road and rhododen, 
drons too,and we setito and did it last 
October, giving thé coniferous pyramids 
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some more years of unrestricted freedom. 

Suppose we had some other as large and 
fine trees as near the road on the left hand 
side as are those on the right we should. 
be in a very uncomfortable position. Still 
this sort of thing is not uncommon. In 
planting trees for permanent specimens 
keep them far enough back from the road 
to begin with and from one another to 
allow them freedom for fairly full develop- 
ment without touching the road or each 
other. If you want any temporary filling 
between them and the road before the 
trees get big enough to occupy the space 
fill it with temporary shrubs or super- 
numerary trees. 


FINB TREES IN AMERIGA. 
AS SEEN BY A FOREIGN EXPERT. 


The Director of the Royal Gardens, 
Kew, has kindly sent usthe Kew Bulletin 
oflast month. More than two-thirds of 
it is occupied by Mr. George Nicholson, 
Curator of the Royal Gardens and author 
of the Dictionary of Gardening, in describ- 
ing what he saw in this country last year 
that was interesting in the way of gar- 
dening and trees. He came tothe World’s 
Fair last summer as a judge in horticul- 
ture, and staid about two months during 
which time he visited Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia, Washington, St. Louis, 
Chicago, Rochester, the Roan Mountain 
and some other points. The whole story 
is very interesting. 

Mr. Nicholson says: 

Svringa Japonica is finer here than in 
Japan. 

Than Hypericum aureum there are few 
dwarf shrubs better worth a place in the 
garden. 

Cladrastis Amurensis, t wenty-five feet 
high and in bloom was the finest he had 
ever seen. 

Catalpa speciosa blooms ten to four- 
teen days earlier than C. bignontioides. 

Ligustrum Ibota is one of the most 
ornamental of the genus. 

Hydrangea vestita var. pubescens isa 
handsome shrub and worthy of extended 
cultivation. 

Syringa oblata is the first lilac to 
flower; its leaves are never attacked by 
mildew. 

S. pubescens is looked upon as one of 
the best shrubs that have been intro- 
duced within the last twenty years. 

Viburnum dilatatum is perhaps the 
finest of ornamental autumn fruiting 
plants. 

V. tomentosum (plicatum) is one of the 
best of all white-flowering shrubs. 

The white pine and hemlock spruce are 
pre-eminent among conifers. 

The Norway spruce and Scotch fir as 
trees cannot be depended on for more 
than twenty or thirty vears. 

The blue form of the Colorado Douglas 
fir is bluer than anything in the same 
species from the Pacific coast. 

Prunus pendula he was advised was one 
of the floral treasures of the world. 

‘ Magnolia macrophylla has the largest 
flowers of any North American tree. 

Washington was the best planted city 
he had ever seen. Sixty-four species and 
varieties of trees are used 11 its avenues. 

The Norway maple succeeds better in 
Washington than the sugar maple. 

Pinus montana of Switzerland was 
finer in Tower Grove Park, St. Louis, 
than he had ever scen it in its native 
habitats. 

At the Waukegan nurseries he saw the 
first seedlings ever raised of Picea Brew- 
eriana, a rare tree indigenous to the high 
peaks of the Siskiyou range, North Calhi- 
fornia. 

In a piece of woodland a little over an 
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acre in extent near Waukegan he counted 
twenty-four species of trees and shrubs. 

The finest cut-leaved birch he had ever 
seen was at Rochester. So too was a 
plant of Fagus sylvatica var. crispa, a 
tree thirty feet high. 

Prunus Lauro-cerasus var. Schipkaen- 
sis from Shipka Pass is a valuable ever- 
green shrub and hardy at Rochester. 

Hibiscus Syriacus, eighteen feet high, 
at Mount Hope Cemetery was the finest 
he had ever seen. 

Quercus obtusiloba reaches its northern 
limit at Dosoris. 

Taxodium distichum var. pendulum is 
a good seaside tree. 

A hedge of Azalea amaena at Dosoris 
was the finest he had ever seen. 

The largest Sequoia gigantea on the 
eastern side of the American continent he 
credits to Mr. Dana's garden, but this 1s 
a mistake, those in Ellwanger & Barry's 
nurseries are larger. 

The pin oak makes a stately avenue 
tree. 

The sweet gum is asuccessful street tree 
at Flushing. So too are the European lin- 
den ( Tilia platyphvilos) the English beech, 
and tulip tree. 

In Parsons’ old nursery Pseudolarix 
Keoempferi, fifty feet high, is the finest 
specimen he ever saw, also the finest 
weeping beech was a tree sixty feet hig., 
and the finest weeping white linden (Tilia 
petiolaris) seventy feet high and fifty 
years old. Among other remarkable 
specimens noted at Parsons’ nurseries 
were Magnolia stellata twelve feet high, 
Cercis Chinensis fifteen feet high, Tamarix 
Chinensis thirty-five feet, Magnolia cor- 
data fifty feet, a double flowered cherry 
tree sixty to seventy feet with a trunk at 
the ground five to six feet through. 

In Mechan's nurseries at Germantown, 
Pa., he saw Cedrela Chinensis thirty feet 
high, Hovenia dulcis, thirty feet, and 
Quercus dentata thirty feet. 

Elsewhere in Germantown he noteda 
Pecan hickory ninety feet high, a Seckel 
pear tree fifty feet high, a weeping golden 
box, twenty feet high, a Viburnum plica- 
tum fifteen feet high, a papaw (Asimina) 
in Vernon Park, forty feet high and a 
Magnolia acuminata in the cricket club 
grounds eighty to ninety feet high. 


GRAFTING CONIFBRS. 


Rare kinds of conifers are generally in- 
creased by grafting, especially varieties 
which cannot be reproduced from seed, 
and such as are difhcult to root and of 
slow growth when raised from cuttings. 

Prepare for the work by potting up a 
lot of stocks suitable foreach family, with 
stems as large asa pencil, or larger for 
stout-stemmed sorts like Pinus ponderosa 
pendula, P. Laricio, P. Monspeliensis, ete. 
This is done in spring. Plunge the pots 
in some bed or frame, when the stocks 
are well rooted they are fit foruse. Graft- 
ing may bedone from the middle of August 
till the middle of September, and also from 
February till April before thev begin to 
grow. The best method ts side-grafting, 
using middle sized ripescions. Treat them 
the same as described in the article on 
rhododendrons in GARDENING, page 244, 
April 15 last, with the exception that the 
conifers should not be syringed after the 
first watering till they show dry, and 
then water and let them dry off before 
covering them again withthesashes. For 
watering choose the morning and a clear 
day. Especially watch the variegated 
kinds, for they rot easy. Till they are 
about two years grafted treat as recom- 
mended for rhododendrons; leave also the 
stump above the graft as it protects. the 
graft. 


Nar. I, 


In the wav of stocks: I use the Nor- 
way spruce for all kindred species. 

The European silver fir and balsam fir 
for Abies nobilis, A. pichta, A. Nordmann- 
lana, and all of that tribe. 


The white pine for all five-leaved pines, 
and the Austrian and Scotch pines for all 
two and three-leaved pines like ponderosa 
pendula, Monspeliensis, densiflora aurea, 
Massoniana variegata and similar kinds. 


The hemlock spruce for all of its own 
varieties such as pendula, macrophylla, 
etc. Butthe hemlock spruces of the north- 
western states, or of Japan do not take 
well on common hemlock stocks, but both 
sets can be raised from cuttings as wellas 
from seed. 


The Chinese arbor-vitz for all of its 
forms and variegated varieties. Thecom- 
mon American arborvit2 is used for all 
varieties of it, and it will also answer for 
Libocedrus decurrens. 

The common Mt. Atlas cedar, for its 
glaucus form, and also for fine forms of 
Deodar, 1f we have no common Deodars 
on hand. 

Lawson's cypress for all of its varieties. 

The common red cedar for all junipers 
that do not strike readily from cuttings, 
such as choice varieties of itself, also varie- 
ties of both the Japanese and Chinese 
junipers and different species. 


Retinospora plumosa { find to be the 
best stock to graft the forms of obtusa 
and pisifera, and lycopodioides, etc. on. 

The English yew for all yews that are 
of slow growth, as aurea, Hibernica 
aurea, adpressa, ctc. 


FROM LAYERS. 


Hemlocks, arborvites, junipers, retinos- 
poras, etc., can be propagated from layers, 
if need be, but increasing stock in this way 
does not amount to much. 

J. R. TRuMpy. 

Kissena Nurseries, Long Island. 


SHRUBS FOR SHADY PLAGBES. 


Let me call attention to two shrubs 
which thrive well in dense or partial shade 
on my place. Spirea Van Houttei is 
planted on the edge of a ravine bank 
where the situation is naturally very dry, 
and entirely in the shade after the noon 
hour. It blooms profusely, retains its 
foliage and all together seems at home. 
The fragrant bush honeysuckle (Lonicera 
fragrantissima) planted where it rever 
receives the direct rafs of the sun andina 
very dry situation blooms profusely and 
retains its lively green foliage well into 
the fall. A well established plant of the 
purple flowering wild raspberry (Rubus 
odoratus) planted near it, succumbed to 
last summer’s drouth while the™honey- 
suckle shrub seemed toenjoy it. Who can 
name someothers? These situations and 
conditions present themselves in many 
gardens and an addition to the list is 
desiradle. W. C. EGan. 

Highland Park, II. __ : 


Although Van Houtte's spirwa may 
grow fairly well in sucha p!ace the posr 
tion is not generally favorable to its best 
development. The fragrant bush honey- 
suckle does fine in such a position; it 1s 
evergreen at the South and almost sub 
evergreen at Dosoris, and does not need 
open sunshine. The flowering raspberrt¥ 
grows in the greatest abundance wild in 
hollow and moderately damp places it 
woods. Snowberry. and red Indian cur- 
rant bushes do nicely in shady places, s0 
do common’ privets, most all kinds of 
trailing honeysuckles thrive in the shade 
so’ far as growing well is concerned, so do 
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WHITE LAPAGERIA. 


trailing roses like Wichuraiana, nitida 
and Jucida grow in the shade; in dry 
somewhat shady ravines barberry bushes, 
sweet fern and wax myrtle are at home, 
and in the better ground mahonia shrub, 
yellow root, and evergreen euonymus 
should thrive; then there are mountain 
laurel, wild rhododendrons, blueberry 
and upland huckleberry bushes, maple- 
- leaved viburnum and lots of others. But 
we should be glad to have our readers 
give us their experience. 


DON’T GUT AKEBIA IN SPRING. 


My Akebia quinata had grown so heavy 
and cumbrous looking, I decided to trim 
it, and had the whole vine taken down 
and trimmed to three vines, and their 
branches shortened in. The vines are the 
length of the porch, which is twenty feet. 
This was done early in January, ’93. 
The first really warm day in _ the 
spring (we had none that winter) 
my porch floor looked asif there had been 
a pint of coal-oil poured in three or four 
places. That night was intensely cold 
and continued for a week or two. The 
next warm day the akebia bled again, the 
cold stopping it that ee and once 
again it did the same. It didnot growas 
thriftily the nextsummer. I think it was 
the continued cold weather that saved 
it from bleeding to death. 

The akebia I had on my flower garden 
paling, broke the paling when heavy with 
sleet and ice. There was no getting it 


loose, but to cut it to the ground, and it 
bled itself to death. This was cut early 
in April. 

The akebia is to my way of thinking 
the prettiest and most valuable vine we 
have. For ten or fifteen years nothing 
had ever hurt it or marred its beauty, 
which lasts almost the entire year, and 
such winters as this is beautiful now. I 
send you my experience, hoping it may 
save your readers from a like mistake. 

I never found trimming the green wood 
any time in summer hurt the akebia. 

Chrisman, Va Mrs. L. G. C. 


EvonyMus JAPONICUS,—Please give me 
name of enclosed plant, and say how to 
grow it, and if it will do well in a cool 
greenhouse. SG. Be W 

Kansas. 


It is a yellow vanegated leaved form of 
Euonymus Japonicus. There are several 
distinct varieties of this species, some 
with yellow and others with white leaf 
markings, and plain green forms. From 
Baltimore southward it is a common 
hardy evergreen shrub. It isn’t quite 
hardy in the north, but ina cold pit or 
cellar it winters very well; a cool green- 
house would be extra nice quarters for it. 


CERCIDIPHYLLUM JAPONICA.—In answer 
to H.C. B., New York. The specimen of 
this tree shown in GARDENING, page 5, 
September 15, 1892, is now eighteen feet 
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high by eighteen feet through. It was 
set out there eight vears ago, being a 
plant of eight or nine feet high at that 
time. In good moist land it should add 
twelve to twenty inches a year to its 
stature. Itis a surface-rooting tree and 
must have good soil to grow in and 
moisture in summer. It is of little use on 
impoverished or dry ground. 


BERBERIS THUNBERGII FOR HEDGES.— 
Please tell me where I can get it? I seeit 
well spoken of for this purpose in Gar- 
DENING, page 162. M.D: N. 

From any of the nurserymen advertising 
hardy trees or shrubs in GARDENING. 
Write to them for prices. 


The Greenhouse. 


LAPAGERIAS. 


As climbers in a cool greenhouse they 
are very desirable. Their waxy pendent 
blossoms are strikingly beautiful, and 
they last well when cut. To grow these 
plants successfully they should be planted 
out in a part of the greenhouse where 
they will get the most shade in summer,. 
and not be near the heating pipes. Should 
any of the readers of GARDENING have a 
plant that is existing but not growing in 
a pot, shake it out carefully and wash 
every particle of the old soil away from 
the root, this will be best done by a hose 
at low pressure, or a rose syringe. Then 
make a square pocket of building brick, 
three inches wider all around than the 
root. Don’t cement or bind the bricks of 
the pocket, you want to be able to take 
them away at will, and add more potting 
material as the plant requires it. Put 
about five inches deep of broken bricks or 
flower pots in the bottom of the pocket, 
and four inches deep of fern root fiber on 
top of the drainage, then place the plant 
in the centre and pack the fibre firmly 
round and about the roots, using some 
pieces of charcoal in the corners to help 
bind it, and make it one solid piece. 
Lapagerias need a very open soil and we 
find nothing as good as fern root fibre. 

Tie the growing shoot to a stake to 
preserve the plant from being disturbed 
by the hose. After the plant has made 
fresh roots in the new potting material 
and drainage, it will have an anchor 
enough of its own that would be difficult 
to remove. It must never be allowed to 
get dry at any time. Every young shoot 
or side shoot should have a good strong 
green sbaiges to cling to upward. String 
is better than wire. Green fly is sure to 
attack the tender twigs in spring, but 
syringing with clear cold water will re- 
move the insect and it is better than 
smoking. Scale is another pest, it setson 
the old leaves and stems during the warm 
months, and should besponged off during 
the winter, using a common sponge and 
a light mixture of soap and water. Slugs 
are destructive to the new bottom shoots 
during the spring months. A small slug 
will eat the tip off a young shoot as big 
as an asparagus shoot in two or three 
hours. They must be looked after at 
night. You can easily trap them with 
bran, or cabbage or lettuce leaves. 

There are several varieties of lapagerias 
for instance the red flowered, rose flow- 
ered, white flowered, and the Nash Court 
or superba variety which has extra large 
flowers, and every one of them is worth 
growing. DAVID ALLAN. 

Cliftondale, Mass. 


Our illustration was engraved from a 
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photograph of a bunch of white flowers 
grown at Dosoris a year ago. 


Sprays of Lapageria blossoms were the ° 


crowning feature of the magnificent man- 
tel-decoration gotten up by Mr. Allan at 
Boston, August, 1890 and which won 
the first premium of $75. ‘And Mr. A. 
grew his own flowers. 


PLANTS IN PLOWBR AT THE WHITE HOUSE, 
WASHINGTON. 


The cinerarias are now the principal 
flowering plants at the greenhouses at- 
tached to the White House. They are 
grown in 6-inch pots. Some of the blooms 
measure three inches across; it pays to 
nip out a few of the flower buds betore 
they develop, this throws greater vigor 
into the remaining ones. Some of the 
double kinds are grown, but they do not 
make such a fine display as the single 
varieties. Many amaryllises are grown 
for brightening up theconservatory, they 
have a telling effect when grouped among 
ferns or other green foliaged plants. The 
bulbs produce very few leaves at this 

iod, they make most of their growth 
in the hot summer months planted in the 
open border. In May they are knocked 
out of their pots and the soil carefully 
shaken from the roots and planted in rows 
pretty close together, and given a heavy 
top dressing of manureand plenty water. 
By the end ofsummer they make large 
firm bulbs and are taken up, potted, and 
stored under the greenhouse bench until 
they show the flower buds. Dr. Masters, 
Empress of India, L’Empereur, Pergolese, 
Mrs. Wanamaker and President Harrison 
are all good kinds. Astilbe Japonica, 
pans of lily of the valley, Harrisii lilies, 
Begonia Verschaffeltit, a tall growing 
species with pink flowers; begonia Gloire 
de Sceaux, very tall plants of B. coccinea 
and Rhododendron ponticum form the 
bulk of the other plants in bloom. There 
is a fine lot of young grafted orange 
plants in bloom. The kumquat (Citrus 
Japonica) is grown forits tiny ornamental 
fruit, it is preferred to the Otaheite variety 
for that purpose. 

Among the basket plants in bloom are 
Begonia glaucophylla scandens, a trailing 
species with a wealth of red and white 
flowers, and Oxalis Bowlei, a capital 
plant for such purposes, but it opens its 
flowers only during the day time. In the 
orchid house Dendrobium nobile attracts 
most attention, Cattleya Triange atalan- 
ta,a beautiful light colored form, Cy pripe- 
dium Boxallu, Ccelogyne flaccida, the 
flowers of which are borne in long pendu- 
lous racemes, Odontoglossum Insleay1 
splendens and Oncidium leucochilum are 
in good bloom. Of the butterfly orchid 
(Oncidium papilio), a veritable floral 
freak, several nice specimens are in full 
flower. 


PLANTS IN FLOWER AT THE U.S. BOTANIC 
GARDEN. 


The purple Zanzibar water lily (Nym- 
phea zanzibarensis) seems to be the most 
useful for winter blooming. The small 
tubers are started in the fall and kept 
growing rapidly, so that they will be 
quite strong before very cold weather sets 
in; if the tank is not artificially heated 
with yee running through it, it should 
be two feet deep and as large as possible 
in order to maintain an equal heat. 
Nymphezas need pretty rich soil. They 
can be made to give a considerable num- 
ber of their beautiful flowers when grown 
in an 8-inch pot. There are two hand- 
some varieties of Zanzibarensis, namely 
azurea, sky blue, and rosea, rosy pink. 
The tiny water lily(N. pygmea) has now 
been in flower for two weeks. The new 


N. Laydeckeri rosea is just opening its 
flowers. The parrot’s feather (Myrio- 
pon) is blooming, but the greatest 
auty is in the foliage, nothing surpasses 
it for giving a lovely carpet of green. We 
stick a few pieces of it into a box of earth 
keeping it level with the surface of the 
water, and in about three weeksit grows 
into a dense mass. Among the great 
number of acaciasin bloom just now there 
are several very fine ones. A. armata 
flowers well in a smallstate, A. pubescens 
is a good old sort, hard to beat, A. 
Riceana and A. dealbata are all well 
worth growing. The scarlet Inga pul- 
cherrima attracts considerable attention 
to its peculiar bottle-brush like flowers. 
Rogiera versicolor, a shrub from Guate- 
mala is very useful for cutting from. An- 
other greenhouse shrub from Japan named 
Pittosporum Tobira is covered with 
white fragrant flowers. Dr. Wallich’s fire 
plant, Astrape#a Wallichii, whenin bloom 
looks at a distance as if loaded with huge 
strawberries. It needs a large house to 
owin. Franciscea eximia and F. latt- 
olia, two fine greenhouse little shrubs 
have sweet scented flowers that open blue 
or purple and fade to white. Two South 
Afncan bulbous plantsnamed Veltheimia 
viridifoliaand V. glauca make very grace- 
ful plants for window gardening; their 
flower spikes remind one of tritomas. 
They restin summer. = G. W. OLIVER. 
Washington. 


SOMB FINE CARNATIONS. 


What is known as the American strain 
of winter-blooming carnations has been 
steadily improving for the last twenty- 
five or thirty years, and but few of the 
old varieties such as President Degraw 
and Louise Zelle’,white; Peerless, white 
turning to blush; La Purite, red; and As- 
toria, variegated, are now grown. In 
those days a two inch flower was a fair 
blossom. Nowadays we have much im- 
proved varieties and by improved methods 
of cultivation we get. large, unbroken, 
perfect shaped flowers with stiff stems 
twelve to fifteen inches long. 


The finest bench of carnations I have 
seen for many a day was in the beautiful 
garden of G. Amsink, Esq., at Summit, 
N.J. The bench is about eighty feet long 
and three feet wide, in anordinary green- 
house which alsocontains a miscellaneous 
collection of plants. The carnations had 
been grown out of doors in the open field 
insummer. In fall they were lifted and 
planted out on the benchina rather heavy 
or clayey soil mixed with a little sheep 
manure. The night temperature between 
Nov. 1 and April 1 is allowed to drop to 
40° or 45°. They only get water when 
they are very dry, and then they receive a 
thorough soaking; also on very bright 
days they get a fine sprinkling overhead 
in the forenoon. About the first of Janu- 
ary they get a light top dressing of sheep 
manure. 

Their condition is perfection. Among 
the finest varieties were Edna Craig and 
Mrs. Reynolds, with blooms three to 
three and a half inch across; Crimson 
King; Wm. Scott, pink; Puritan, white; 
and Sentinel, scarlet, inthe way of Portia. 

Peter MacDonald is the gardener. Not 
only does he grow carnations most suc- 
cessfully, but cinerarias, roses, lilies, or- 
chids and other plants are equally well 
done. 

Allow me a word about private gard- 
eners. On them in a large measure de- 
pends progressive floriculture. The good 
gardener bestirs himself tomakethe most 
of everything under his command. His 
greenhouses are clean and gay and beauti 
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ful, he maintains an unbroken succession 
of flowers during the winter months, the 
plants are neat and well grown, the print 
of love for his business, and energy and 
application are evident on every side, and 
the ahaa himself is proud of his handi- 
work, and his employer is delighted, and 
all are happy. Such a gardener need never 
lag in the rear. Ability and interest on 
his part inspires confidence in his em- 
prover and as all good gardeners are am- 
itious to have new plants and the lead- 
ing varieties of all flowers, just assoon as 
their employers realize the good use they 
make of what is already under their 
charge they will unhesitatingly advance 
their ambition in the way of the new 
varieties and improved facilities for grow- 
ing them. H. A. SIEBRECHT. 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 


THUNBERGIA LAURIFOLIA.—I notice in 
GARDENING, page 150, February 1, Mr. G. 
W. Oliver describes ‘‘Thunbergia lauri- 
folia’”’ as ‘‘an elegant cool house climber, 
with flowers large and light purple-blue 
incolor.’’ His deactiption of it is so like 
one I have and have had for years, but 
given me as ‘‘Thunbergia Harrisii’’ that 
I would like to know if they are not the 
same Mine is in full bloom now, and 
from its form and rare color is the admir- 
ation of all who see it. I grow itina 
night temperature of 50°. 2B; 

Decatur, Ill. 


Both names are in common use for the 
same plant, but /aurifolia is the proper or 
accepted one. 


VIOLETS IN WINTER.—What is the most 
practicable and profitable method of 
growing violets for winter blooming? 

Edgewood, Pa. 


In small span-roofed pits or greenhouses 
where the plants can be set out in solid 
beds and not on raised benches. A neigh- 
bor of ours has several of these small 
houses, and he has been sending on an 
average, 7000 violets a week to New 
York his winter There is a sunk path 
along the middle of the house, a raised 
but solid bed on each side of the path, 
and a hot water pipe running around 
both sides of the house, above the beds 
next the wall. 


COKE FOR DRAINING FLOWER POTS.—My 
experience for two years past, with coke 
for pot drainage, may be new to some o7 
your readers. It was an experiment only, 
but the way the roots encircle it satisfied 
me that it is superior to potsherds. 

Decatur, Ill. L. B. 


Orchids. 


ODONTOGLOSSUMS. 


Odontoglossums will now be showing 
flower scapes in different stages of growth 
and are much sought atter as a dainty 
relish by small as well as large slugs and 
snails; eternal yigilance against these 
pests is the price of the lovely flowers. 
Trapping by meal and paris green, cab- 
bage and lettuce leaves, etc., must be con- 
stantly used to keep the houseclear of his 
snailship, otherwise he will in compliance 
to his despotic nature claim more than 
the lion’s share of the crop. Setting in- 
verted pots in pans of water and placing 
the plants on them does pretty well, wir- 
ing the pots and suspending on the lower 
portion of the sash-bars is also a good 
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A GROUP OF ODONTOGLOSSUMS. 


plan but not entirely effectual, for in 
many instances I have had the flowers 
eaten off by snails that had actually 
cimbed the rafter, descended the wire, 
and destroyed the spike and then escaped 
by the same route. We should use all and 
every means at our command for the 
destruction of insect pests. 

There will be found in every collection 
plants that are making weakly growths 
and do not take up moisture as well as 
plants that arein good healthy condition, 
the best way to do with these is to pick 
them out from the rest and carefully re- 
move the potting material, wash the 
roots clean, and repot into smaller pots 
with ample drainage, then place them in 
a position where they can be carefully 
watered and attended to, giving them 
shade from strong midday sun, and in- 
creasing the shade as the sun getsstrong- 
er. Keep up a nice moist atmosphere, but 
water sparingly until the plant has again 
become well rooted, when watering may 
be increased. With care and patience it 
is surprising what progress such plants 
will make, even with plantsthat a casual 
observer would deem only suitable for the 
rubbish heap. Some of the best odonto- 

lossums I have got I have grown up 
ie stock that I purchased from a pni- 
vate place and which were to all appear- 
ance in very poor condition, simply from 
the fact of their having been allowed to 
remain so long in wet sodden potting 
material (a condition very detrimental to 
this kind of orchid). After their growth 
is finished they enjoy a season of rest just 


as much as any other orchid, but of 
course they must be rested at a low tem- 
perature and the moisture kept up by 
sprinkling the floors, etc. Ina large col- 
lection of orchids it will be generally 
found that the plants are better grown 
than when only a few are cultivated, as 
aman growing them in quantity will so 
manage them that he will put together 
those that are making growth and treat 
them as they require, and those that are 
finishing up will be selected and placed 
together, those that are dormant will 
al o be assigned a place suitable for them 
and so on. Itis a fact that a lot of plants 
even of the same kind will not keep to- 
gether as to their t'me of starting to 
grow, flower, or finish growth, so it is 
plain to every one that judgment must be 
used in placing them and treating them 
according to their condition rather than 
according to the nature of the genus or 
species. 

Odontoglossum citrosmum will now be 
showing growth from the base of the 
bulb. Do not give it any more water than 
sufficient to keep the bulbs from shrivel- 
ling until the flower spikes show from the 
centre or side of the new growth, when 
water may be graduallyincreased. When 
yrowth is completed gradually bring the 
plants to a resting point, a good place to 
rest them isin the roof of a cool house, 
45° with plenty of sun light. Such a 

sition is I find very conducive to a 

eavy crop of flowers. O. grande must 
now be resting at about 45° to 50° and 
be kept pretty dry. What plants require 


repotting should be attended to now 
and kept dry as before until fresh growth 
begins and they commence to show leaves, 
when they will enjoy more water. When 
the flower spike is showing, weak manure 
water will be very beneficial. Plenty of 
drainage is essential to all the odonto- 
glossum family, and copious waterings 
when in strong growth, giving ever and 
always plenty of fresh air, but keep them 
from chilly drafts. Wa. MATHEWS. 


EASILY GROWN ORGHIDS. 

In GARDENING, February 1, page 151, a 
market gardener asks if he can grow 
cypripediums in the same house with let- 
tuces and violets. Both Cypripedium 
insigne and Ceaelogyne cristata can be 
grown successfully in such a house. The 
former will begin to bloom in October 
and give from three to four months 
cutting as the flowers will last from five 
to six weeks after opening. Calogyne 
can be had in bloom by Christmas, and 
a succession can be kept upif sufficient 
plants are at hand. Both of these orchids 
will do without shading from the 1st of 
November to the 1st of March; for the 
balance of the year bright sunshine must 
be guarded against. Ishall be pleased to 
give further instructions toany one about 
to commence growing them, as I have 
grown both largely and successfully for 
the last twenty years. 

Your answer to that market gardener’s 
inquiry concerning obtaining stock is 
good advice. If all would-be orchid grow- 
ers would cut that ont and stick it up in 
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a conspicuous place and look at it every 
time they think about investing money 
in orchids, and would confine their pur- 
chases to well established strong flower- 
ing plants, such as are grown especially 
for flowers, and not be tempted to buy a 
lot of weak tender trash because it does 
not cost much money and is thought 
cheap, we should then see much better 
success and fewer disappointments. 
Detroit. STEPHEN TaPLIN. 


We shall be very pleased to hear from 
you again. When progressive life-long 
veterans in gardening like you speak, we 
are glad to listen. In our replies and ad- 
vice to correspondents we give them the 
plain truth born of many long years of 
experience, and it is a pleasure to us to 
know that it is appreciated. 


POTTING ORGHIDS, 


Last fall I purchased the following list 
of orchids: Cattleya Mossiz, Cypripedium 
insigne, Calanthe Veitchii, Odontoglossum 
crispum and Lycaste Skinneri. When 
should they be repotted and how? 

Orange Co. Cal. ARTHUR STALEY. 


Get a lot of wild fern root, chop it up 
roughly, and shake every particle of fine 
dirt out of it even if you have to wash it 
out. Then get someliving swamp moss, 
called sphagnum, and pick all dirt and 
earthy stuff out of it. Get a lot of broken 
pots or broken soft bricks, allclean. If 
you use common pots for the orchids, 
with the corner of your hatchet chop the 
holes in the bottom of the pots twice as 
big as they were. Now you are ready for 
work. Take the cattleya out of its old 
pot if you can do so without hurting the 
roots, if not smash the pot and get rid of 
it that way, then pick away as much of 
the old potting stuff as you can, even 
douse it gently in a tub of water to get 
the old stuff away. Take a clean pot, 
according to the size of the plant, fill it 
two-thirds with potsherds, set the cat- 
tleya on top in such a way that the root 
stock shall be an inch or so above the 
level of the rim, and the living roots not 
be hurt. Pack around it carefully but 
solidly with clean fern root. And when 
all is finished, give a watering; if well 
done the plant should be firm in the pot 
and erect, every eye and all of the root 
stock should be above ground, and when 
you pour on water it should go through 
that pot as freely asthrough a wire sieve. 
For the odontoglossum and lycaste use 
half sphagnum and half tern root mixed 
together and pot on the same principle as 
for cattleya. Fill the pot for the cvpripe- 
dium one-third full of drainage, and use 
sphagnum alone or half of each in pot- 
ting. The calanthe bulbs should have 
been at rest since they were in bloom at 
Christmas. Fill the pot one-third with 
drainage, then add a layer of sphagnum, 
and fill up with turfy fibrous loam; or 
a little of the fern root may be mixed 
with it. 


The Flower Garden. 


FLOWBR GARDEN QUERIBS. 


1. Is Erica carneaherbaceous? Where 
it has been covered by manure it looks 
green, but where exposed, it seems dead. 
It thrived well last summer, blooming in 
April. 

2. In aconspicuous part of my grounds 
there is a bed about thirty feet long, get- 
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ting in the summer about two or three 
hours of sunlight, from nine to twelve 
o’clock. In winter it is wet and boggy 
allthe time. In summer it dries out con- 
siderably, except in case of heavy rains. 
Are there any hardy plants, suchas irises, 
polygonums, funkias, Acanthus mollis, 
wigandia, Rheum officinale, etc., that 
would live in such a wet place over win- 
ter. If not, what plants of a showy 
nature, flowering or foliage, would take 
kindly to such a position? 

3. Having often seen the followin 
named plants mentioned in GARDENING, 
have looked through the catalogu.s, but 
cannot find either plants or seeus of same 
catalogued. I should very much like to 

ow these plants the coming summer. 

re they to be had from any nurserymen 
in this country? ae names appear with 
the answer.—Eb. L.C L. J. 


1. No, it is shrubby. Topdress the 
ground over its roots withleafmould and 
sand in fall, and cover the plants over 
with spruce, fir or pine branches over 
winter, manure isn’t a good mulch for it. 


2. Siberian, sanguinea, and Koempfer’s 
irises might do well in sucha bed. The 
frost might heave the German and other 
surface rhizomatous ones out of the 
ground when it is so wet in winter. The 
polygonums spread a good deal, other- 
wise they would do. Funkias would do 
if they don’t heave too much in winter. 
It is questionable if Acanthus mollis 
would survive the winter in such wet 
pronnd: None of the wigandias are 

ardy. You would have to experiment 
with the Rheum; in winter mulch its 
crown, for it isn’t extra hardy. Hemero- 
callis, Soloman’s seal, Turk’s cap lilies, a 
thicket of ferns and orchids and wood 
bulbs, and the like. In fact, much depends 
on local conditions. Some of the sun- 
flowers as Maximilian’s, orgyalis, rigidus 
would flower well there, Lythrum Salr- 
caria, Hibiscus moscheutos and a good 
many others would do, but it would take 
some tact in arranging them. Wouldn't 
that be a nice for dwarf cannas in 
summer? 

3. Begonia discoloror Evansiana, and 
Dolichos Japonica, alias Pueraria Thun- 
bergii, Pachyrhyzus Thunbergii, or Kudsu 
vine, from John Saul, Washington, D.C. 

Juniperus procumbens (the proper 
name of which is J. prostrata), from 
most any of our advertisers of hardy 
shrubs. 

Cimicifuga racemosa, from those adver- 
tising hardy plants, particularly those 
who make a point of collecting wild 
plants for sale. 

Echinops commutatis (ought to be E. 
exaltatus), if you can't find it among 
hardy herbaceous plant catalogues, get 
seeds of it. Probably you cannot get this 
here, but by placing your order with 
your seedsman now he can get it from 
Europe for you. Alpine strawberries are 
what are generally known under thecom- 
mon names of Monthly or Everbearing 
strawberries. The fruit is small and the 
varieties are not in muchdemand. Most 
firms making a specialty of small fruits 
keep some for sale. 


GANNAS FROM SEBD—HARDY CARNATIONS. 


1. What is the proper way to plant 
canna seed to secure early and safe germi- 
nation? 

2. .Is there any strain of garden pinks 
or carnations with yellow flowers? 

New York. INQUIRER, 


1. The trouble with canna seeds is the 
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hard horny shell, soften or break that 
without injuring what is inside and they 


’ germinate readily. If you have manv put 


them into a vessel and pour hot water 
over them and set the vessel somewhere 
about the kitchen stove where the water 
may be kept at 100° allnight. Sow in 
boxes or pots next day, covering the seed 
an inch deep. lf you haveonly a few seeds 
file a sma r hole through the shell, then 
steep the seeds in tepid water over night 
and sow next day. But don’t boil the 
seeds else you will kill them. 

2. Yes, the variety called Germania. 
Among other summer blooming sorts 
raised from seed you will probably get a 
per centage of yellow ground flowers. 


TUBBROUS BEGONIAS AND GHRISTMAS ROSES 


1. Kindly give cultural directions for 
growing tuberous-rooted begonias from 
seed, so as to secure blossoms the first 
season? 

2. Iam given to understand that Helle. 
borus niger is difficult to grow. May I 
ask information regarding 1t? Icancom- 
mand a hot-bed, but no greenhouse. 

New York. J. B. G. 

1. Begonia seed is very fine and there is 
very little of it in a packet. Take a 5- 
inch or 6-inch pot, fill it half full with 
drainage and to within half an inch of 
brim with soil, moderately moist and 
firm; on the top the soil should be very 
fine and the surface smooth. Now dust 
the seed over the top of the soil, pressing 
it down gently with a flat bit of wood or 
pasteboard. Don’t cover it. Put a pane 
of glass over the pot but tilted up a little 
at one side, and take it off and wipe it 
dry every morning. Keep the pot in the 
window of a warm room but a sunless 
one, and away from draught. You can 
do this in the window now. Ina hotbed 
wait till next month. When theseedlings 
appear prick them off into other pots pre- 
pared as for seed to save them from 
damping. Water when necessary, but 
gently and through a finely perforated 
rose. After they are one-fourth inch high 
the critical part in theirlifeis past. Prick 
them off again into pots orsmall shallow 
boxes, keeping them either in hotbed or 
window. They dislike aclose atmosphere 
or bright sunshine in their earliest days. 
Don’t plant them out till the middle of 
June. All you raise this spring should 
bloom next fall. But raising these be- 
gonias from seed without good convent- 
ences isn’t an easy matter. 

2. No, it is of the easiest cultivation. 
It likes good somewhat moist soil, and a 
sheltered, slightly shaded place. In a 
border against a north or east facing 
wall or close fence providing it is also 
sheltered from the north is a good place 
for it. A mulching of half-rotted tree 
leaves about it helps it in summer. In 
winter put a cold frame and sash over it 
not so much to protect the plant from 
frost as to save its flowers from injury. 
Don’t let it dry up in summer, nor er- 
croaching plantscrowd it. 


LAWN DRESSING.—Hard wood ashes 
and ground bone phosphate have been 
used in top-dressing the lawns in the 
Albany parks with excellent results. 
Superintendent Egerton says the ashes 
are as effective and lasting in their bene- 
ficial effects as is barnyard manure, and 
being free from noxious seeds he recom- 
mends their use. Where the ground is 
wind-swept in winter and usually free 
from snow a dressing of manure would be 
preferable, also as .a mulch to the roots 
of shrubbery or about tender plants. 
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THE ITALIAN VIOLET.—I have it scat- 
tered all about in the grass in my yard. 
The flowers are single, blue and delight- 
fully sweet-scented. It begins blooming 
in September and flowers all winter, and 
in the spring more profusely, when in warm 
days the whole air is filled with the per- 
fume. | eae Ce 


Virginia. 
The House Garden. 


THE OTAHBITE ORANGE. 


Our illustration shows a little orange 
tice about eighteen inches high, and 
which Mrs. Nicholas Hallock, of Long 
Island cultivates as a window plant. The 
picture was engraved from a photograph 
taken a few months ago. The specimen 
is simply an ordinary one. Within the 
last three or four years this little orange 
plant has come to us ina popular way; 
the florists handle it extensively not only 
as a plant to sell as a pot plant, but also 
to use in artistic house decorations. Itis 
very easy to grow, needing only cool 
room treatment in winter and a nook 
out of doors in summer, fair loamy soil, 
good drainage inthe pot and amoderate 
amount of water, it is a sure cropper. 

Probably Mr. G. Drobisch, a florist of 
Columbus, Ohio, has pr: pagated it more 
successfully and numerously than any- 
body else in the country. In the follow- 
ing he kindly gives us his experience. 


I consider the Otaheite orange one of 
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the mo-t satisfactory and interesting pot 
plants for house culture, as it stands as 
much bad treatment as a common gera- 
nium and if treated reasonably fair will 
make one of the most ornamental plants 
in any ordinary room. I had a plant 
photographed here in our town last fall 
with twenty-five oranges on it which was 

own in a dwelling room entirely. A 
ady customer of mine in Florida wrote 
quite lengthy to me a couple of years ago 
about a plant I sent her by mail and 
which two years afterwards had attained 
a height and width of seven feet, and at 
the time of her writing was full of blos- 
soms. The fruit as growing there she 
compared as being between a sweet lemon 
and kid glove orange and Messrs. Pike & 
Ellsworth, of Jessamine, Fla., whom I sold 
some plants, said this was a very good 
description of it, and while they did not 
consider it of any value for shipping, they 
believed it had a future in this section of 
the country when better known as a 
stock to work other varieties on it. 
While i do not know anything at all 
about orange culture in the south, Iam 
induced to believe that it probably may 
have the same effect on a graft or bud as 
the quince has on the pear,i. e. early bear- 
ing. Excuse me if I am dwelling rather 
lengthy on this subject, but as I have 
cultivated this orange quite extensively 
for some years, it has become quite a 
hobby with me, and as I have received so 
many complimentary letters expressing 
much satisfaction from private customers 
from various parts of the country about 
this plant, I shou'd like to see it culti- 
vated everywhere as I knowit will please 
its cultivator. Tie propagation of the 
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Otaheite orange is very simple, about the 
same as you would give a batchof camel- 
lia or other hard wood cuttings will do 
for it nicely; a lively bottom heat after 
the cuttings are rooted and potted off 
will bring them along without any trou- 
ble, and will grow plants six to twelve 
inches high the first season. 


PLANTS IN TUBS. 


I grow varieties of hydrangea, agapan- 
thus lily, oleander, etc., in pails and tubs 
for lawn and porches. They bloom freely. 
Do you think I could do the same with 
any variety of andromeda, Clethra alni- 
folia and Daphne Cneorum with as good 
results? We grow tea and other choice 
roses in the open ground and winter 
them in the cellar. If the former would 
not grow in tubs could they be taken up 
and wintered in a cellar? M. G. B. 

Wright Co., Iowa. 


Yes, Andromeda floribunda (if not 
hardy with you) and A. Japonica would 
make nice evergreen shrubs in small tubs. 
They bloom in earliest spring. Clethra 
alnifolia would also grow well, but we 
question if it is worth the trouble, Is it 
hardy with you? Daphne Cneorumis hard 
to grow with us, but in northern Massa- 
chusetts we have known it to luxuriate, 
although the temperature often fell to 20° 
below zero. It too would grow in asmaill 
tub, but we shouldn’t regard it as an apt 
subject for that work. Try it outside 
with aneast-facing exposure but sheltered 
from wind,and coverit uver with some tree 
branches in winter to hold the snow onit 
and protect in in early spring from sud- 
den changes. 

Yes, the more vigorous tea roses can be 

ownintubs. Digging them up in late 
all and heeling them in in the cellar over 
winter is all very well in the case of 
young plants but not so successful with 
old ones. 


IMANTOPHYLLUM (GLIVIA) MINIATUM. 


I have two plants over four years old 
in 6-inch pots, they have nevec bloomed; 
were repotted two years ago, have been 
kept moist and in the shade out in the 
border in summer, and have an east win- 
dow exposure in winter— bout 70° heat. 
The pots are now full of roots and one 
plant has made an offshoot, which is 
now as large as the parent, besides two 
small ones. When shall I repot themand 
can I force them to bloom inthe window, 
the same as I doamaryllis? 


New Jersey. ROSEVILLE. 


Take the plants now and turn them 
out of their pots, shake away all the old 
dirt from them, but don’t hurt their 
roots, and repot them into 8-inch pots, 
well drained, using as soil rotted sod 
loam with a little old manure in it. Pack 
the soil very firmlyin the pots, leaving an 
inch deep space at top for water. At pot- 
ting give a good watering, after that 
sparingly till fresh growth begins. Keep 
shaded from sunshine for a week or two. 
Encourage growth. In summer plunge 
out of doors but not in a very shaded 
place nor under drip. In fall examine the 
pots to remove worms. In winter keep 
in a cool but frost proof room (70° is 20° 
too hot) and somewhat dry. Towards 
spring change to a warmer window and 
give more water, and we believe vou will 
get flowers. 


PASSION FLOWER.--I have a Passiflora 
coerulea one year old in a 6-inch pot 
which,has been in my)window nearly all 
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winter, and was growing tosuchalength 

that I pinched off the top. It has com- 

menced to dry and the leaves begin to 

shrivel and drop off. I have always given 

it abundance of warm water. Can you 

guess the cause ofitsdying. W.J. B. 
-Trov, N. Y. 


If the roots are good cut back the vine 
to sound wood even if to the ground, and 
let the plant rest either in a cool window 
or in the cellar where frost can’t reach it. 
It may sprout up from the root, if not 
from the stem, but don’t hurry it. Warm 
water did it no good. 


The Fruit Garden. 


FRUIT TREE NOTES. 


T ami very glad to note that considera- 
ble emphasis is now being given to the 
fact that orchards planted to one variety 
of fruit are very apt to fail in productive- 
ness. This fact attracted my attention 
twenty years ago; and it was not even 
then a novel idea; though theexplanation 
of it, as due to defective pollenation did 
not seem to be generally understood. But 
observing fruit-growers could not be 
blind to the fact that barrennessin a fruit 
tree was not unfrequently cured by 

afting a part of its limbs with a dif- 
erent variety. Our predecessors did not 
have much “‘book-learning”’ on these sub- 
jects, for books containing such informa- 
tion did not exist; but shrewd practical 
observation and sagacious deduction 
was not infrequent; though the results 
thereof were not widely spread for lack of 
such publications as GARDENING. 


WHERE PECUNIARY INTERESTS are in- 
volved, it is sometimes hard to get at the 
real facts; and misrepresentation is a bird 
of strong wing, flying far in aday. The 
Russian tree fruits are being widely mis- 
represented in the press by writers who 
ought to know better, or should not at- 
tempt to instruct the public. The favorite 
fallacies are, that these fruits are all of 
poor quality, and that the apples are all 
destitute of keeping qualities. Now there 
are a great many people in our northern 
tier of states, and in Canada, who are 
eating Russian apples all winter, but very 
few of them write to the papers about it; 
while nurserymen, who wantto sell some- 
thing else to the people do. The real 
truth, in both cases, is that the Russian 
tree fruits are much like our old varieties. 
If you want these app'es to keep, you 
must pliant them where they will keep. It 
is Of no use to plant the Baldwin in Vir- 
ginia, if you want it to keep, and it is 
just so with the winter apples of Russia,— 
you must plant them where theclimate is 
such that thev will keep;—and their hard- 
iness against cold enables us te do that. 

THE RUSSIAN TREE FRUITS are enabling 
us to grow such fruits farther north than 
has before been possible. They are of all 
qualities, like our older sorts. They not 
only have more resistance against cold, 
but their foliage is so firm in texture that 
fungoid disease fails to take hold of them. 
In size and beauty, as well as in produc- 
tiveness, they have tew equals and no 
superiors. Consequently they bid fair to 
be popular in all markets. 

THE RUSSIAN ORNAMENTAL trees are 
quite as truly a boon to the cold northas 
the fruit trees. Even in southern Maine 
I never could do anything with Salix 
Babylonica, it would kill down every 
winter. But the Russian form, which 
seems identical in everything else, is as 


hardy against cold as a birch. To 
tree lovers, who want variety in 
their grounds as much in thecold north 
as elsewhere, the Russian forms of popular 
ornamental species are an inexpressible 
satisfaction. As they are very easily 
propagated, they will soon work surpris- 
ing as well as pleasing changes in our sur- 
roundings. 

BUT THERE IS ONE THING not to _ be for- 
gotten; we do not make sufficient or effect- 
ive use of what we have, in the way of 
ornamental yard and street trees. ‘‘Ma- 
ples. maples everywhere,” is what we seein 
northern New England, just as it is with 
elms further south. People stare and 
wonder at you, if they see you setting 
the glorious canoe birch, or a native or 
Russian poplar before your house. ‘It 
looks so odd,”’ they say, and ask “why 
don’t you set out what other people do; 
it spoils the looks of the street.’? The 

ublic taste must always be educated be- 
ore it can appreciate variety in place of 
uniformity. T. H. Hoskins. 


should be naturally dry, of moderate fer- 
tility and of a clayey nature. Plow it to 
a good depth and thoroughly pulverize it 
before planting the vines. Choose well- 
known, popular varieties that are hardy 
and reliable, and first-class one or two 
year old vines. The trellis should run in 
the direction that will afford best drain- 
age between the rows, with the least hia- 
bility to wash; in the northern states he 
prefers east and west. The rows should 
be eight feet apart, and the vines eight 
teet asunder in the rows, or in case of vig- 
orous kinds as Concord and Ives, twelve 
feet. Bone dust and ashes well mixed 
with the soil are the fertilizers recom- 
mended. Cultivate clean. In late spring 
plow away from the vines, and after the 
crop is gathered plow the furrows back 
to the vines. Pruning and training are 
dealt with in extenso and pointedly. A 
detailed statement of the cost of planting 
and caring for an acre vineyard, includ- 
ing plants and trellises, for five years is 
given, the amount being $180.69. And 
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A PRAGCTIGAL TREATISE ON GRAPE GULTURE. 


With instructions how to prune and 
train the v ne on the horizontalarm sys- 
tem, is an illustrated pamphlet we have 
received from Mr. J. H. Tryon, of Wil- 
loughby, Ohio. Mr. Tryon knows his 
subject and gives concise, excellent direc- 
tions about how to grow grapes out of 
doors. He begins with “location,” rec- 
ommending elevated land. The, soi] 
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the comparative merits of twenty-eight 
of the leading varieties of grapes are 
given in tabulated form. Mr. Tryon has 
kindly supplied us with some of the cuts 
which illustrate his book. Fig. 1 shows 
a newly planted vinecut back to three 
eyes. When it starts to grow the strong- 
est one is retained, the other two being 
rubbed off. Noy 2 shows the growth 
made-by the\one eye the first season, tied 
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to astake. The cross mark shows where 
the vine is cut back at the winter prun- 
ing, say two and one-half feet from the 
ground, as shownin No.3. The next year 
when growth begins all the buds except 
the two upper ones are rubbed off, but 
these are allowed to remain to grow as 
seen in No. 4. At the winter pruning the 
two shoots are cut back to within two 
feet of the fork. See No.5. In the spring 
a 3-strand wire trellis is put up for them, 
the lowest wire being three feet above 

ound, and each of the other wires a 
oot apart. Spread at the armsas shown 
in No. 6, tying them rather loosely. Dur- 
ing the summer let the growth from the 
end buds run out horizontally, but the 
shoots from the other buds shoulv be al- 
lowed to grow up to the other wires as 
shown in No.7. In winter they are to 
be pruned back to thecross marks. Other 
illustrations and descriptive matter in 
Mr. Tryon’s book show how to treat 
them in later years. 


Books. 


GREBNAOUSE GONSTRUGTION. 


This is the name of a book on green- 
house building gotten up by Prof. L. R. 
Taft, of Michigan, and published by the 
Orange Judd Co., New York. Itcontains 
over 200 pages and is illustrated with 
118 engravings. It isa plain matter of 
fact, practical book, dealing with green- 
houses as they are or ought to be, and 
eschewing visionary illusions. Manv 
kinds wt greenhouses large and small, ex- 
tensive and limited, and for private and 
commercial purposes are considered, and 
the details of exterior and interior con- 
struction are clearly illustrated and intel- 
ligently explained. 

The auther never loses sight of the fact 
that a greenhouse is a home for plants, 
and by consulting with and following 
our most prominent horticultural build- 
ers he has avoided the barn-like, heavily 
timbered st uctures so often met with, 
and by way of contrast shows us some 
elegant ranges of private greenhouses, 
and plain but serviceable commercial ones. 
In fact itis a book that everyone inter- 
ested in a greenhouse should have. 

A market gardener’s lean-to lettuce 
house at Boston is shown, Fig. 83. It is 
a wide, flat-roofed, low structure, with 
solid beds for the lettuces and a bench 
bed at the back to raise the seedlings on; 
the paths are sunk and narrow, and the 
house is heated by steam, the flow pipes 
being overhead, and the returns along the 
pathways. Under the back bench pars- 
ley, rhubarb, asparagus, chicory or mush- 
rooms can be grown. The author says 
the common pitch to this roof is 18°. 
Last November we had the pleasure of 
inspecting the market gardens of Mr. W. 
W. Rawson at Arlington near Boston, 
the largest lettuce-growing yg eenhouse 
establishment in the country. As one 
of his recently built greenhouses is of 
such enormous size we have asked Mr. 
Rawson himself to tell us aboutit. Un- 
der date of February 1 he writes: 


To THE EpDITOR OF GARDENING—Sr: 
My large greenhouse is 400 feet long and 
50 feet wide. Its front wall is four feet 
high, the back wall seven feet, the front 
rafter is 3214 feet long, the back one 20 
feet; the height in thecenter at ridge is 16 
feet. I ventilate it at the south side, and 
have an arrangement to raise fifty-six 
windows from the lower end of the house 
in three sections. The glass is 20x30 
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Fig. 109. 


Fig. 110. 


inches and double thick. The rafters are 
2x3 inchcypress. Inside the house there 
are five rows of 114-inch pipes supporting 
the roof. The house is heated by steam. 
There are fourteen rows of 14-inch pipes 
for heating and I can run as many of 
them as may be required. It takes one 
40 horse power boiler to heat this house 
and at least 100 tons of coal a year. 
There are three beds inside the house, and 
each of them is 15 feet wide. I raise three 
crops of lettuces and one of cucumbers in 


itin aseason. The first crop of lettuces 
is set in it in September, and the third is 
cut about the middle of March, when I 
set it to cucumbers. It holds 3000 dozens 
of lettuces set standing distance apart. 
I have fourteen other greenhouses but I 
like this large one best. 
W. W. Rawson. 


The short span to thesouth greenhouse 
is not dealt with as fully as the subject 
merits, considering how many people are 
interested in it at the present time, in fact 
we are not told what plants do well in 
such a building, and what do not, 
although practical examples are not in- 
frequent. The illustration used to show 
this style of greenhouse is the same that 
we had in GARDENING, page 281, May 15 
last. 


Figs. 109 and 110 showa veranda con- 
servatory and a cross section of thesame. 
The author says ‘‘The simplest kind of a 
conservatory * * is made from an or- 
dinary veranda, in which the spaces be- 
tween the side posts are filled in with 
glass sash. These can be taken out in 
summer, if desired, and the veranda 
restored to its ordinary use. By the ad- 
dition of a glass roof far better results 
can be obtained, and if a veranda conser- 
vatory is to be built, it will be found 
cheaver than a wooden or a tin root.” 
We should advise one-fourth inch ground 
or ribbed glass for the roof. But the 
ordinary veranda roof with movable side 
sashes makes a snug home for many 
kinds of plants and flowers in winter. If 
the sashes are fitted inside the pillars, in 
putting them up or taking them out the 
summer vines on the pillars need never be 
disturbed. 

As}an_ example of (a small portable 
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aie the author shows the pretty 
ittle conservatory that we illustrated in 
GARDENING, pase 169, a year ago and 
which we had engraved from photographs 
kindly taken for us by the builders, Hitch- 
ings & Co., New York. 


There is a perspective and a sectional 
view of acellar-way conservatory which 
consists of an ordinary outdoor cellar- 
way with sash doors instead of wooden 
ones, and the plants are set on the steps 
going down the cellar. That is wrong. 
We have a neighbor with just such a con- 
servatory except that thesashes are made 
to fit under the wooden doors which are 
shut down at night, and the plants are 
seton a temporary stand or stage with 
the steps of 1t facing the other way, that 
is, the highest stage is at the top, like 
that of any other plant stage, and we 
never pass by there in winter or spring 


without admiring that cellar-way of - 


flowers. In summer the stage is lifted 
back into the cellar, and the plants are 
set out of doors. This cellar door should 
be on the south side of the house; the 
higher it is at the back the better, and 
even the front edge should bea few inches 
above ground. 


Heating by hot water and steam and 
how to arrange the pipes in both cases 
gets a good deal of attention, and al- 
though the old-fashioned way of heating 
by flues gets a word or two in passing 
evidently the author considers this 
method superseded by the others. Prob- 
ably he has never talked with Antoine 
Wiutzer of West Grove, Pa., on the sub- 
ject. The author does not argue in favor 
of overhead pining, although he explains 
that it may have some advantages. But 
he makes no apology for using “Fig. 74, 
interior of steam heated house’? whose 
prominent system of overhead pipes and 
valves and braces might well terrify any- 
one. Nothing can be prettier or simpler 
or more inobtrusive than the latest ideas 
of the eo eue one of the pipes in steam 
heating. hile it is a very easy matter 
to decide upon how best to heat ordinary 
greenhouses, no matter how large they 
may be, how to heat small greenhouses, 
detached or otherwise, is a vexed and 
unsettled question, and we are much dis- 
appointed in the way in which the book 
handles it. Suppose we have a small 
veranda or outside-the-window conser- 
vatory, and use plain coal stoves only to 
heat our dwelling houses, how are we 
going to heat the little greenhouse? We 
do wish the author had shown us how to 
do this by means of a kerosene lamp or 
oil stove. 


A very important question in the green- 
house business is the fuel, and we much 
regret not finding a chapter on this sub- 
fect. 

We are indebted to the kindness of the 
publishers for the illustrations we have 
here used. 


LILIUM SPECIOSUM VAR. OpaL,—In the 
London Garden February 3, is a colored 
plate of this pretty lily, but the picture 
isn't as pretty as the flower is. Itisa 
white lily faintly flushed with pink, quite 
hardy, easy to grow and free-blooming. 
It was one of the gems that V. H. Hal- 
lock & Son of Queens, L. I. worked with 
for years propagating it assiduously and 
guarding it jealously. When they gave 
up business they sold the stock of it to 
jJ.L. Childs. It was good stock to han- 
dle as it multiplied readily. In summer 
they used to send the flowers of it to the 
New York market, but they didn’t sell as 
well there as did those of the variety 
precox or L,. auratum. 
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FARQUHAR’S VIOLET —Mr. James Far- 
quhar (of R. &. J. Farquhar & Co., the 
seedsmen) of Boston, exlibited a bunch 
of uncommonly fine double violets before 
the Mass. Hort. Society, on the 17th ult. 
The flowers were fully larger than those 
of Lady Hume Campbell which were 
staged alongside of the new variety for 
comparison’s sake, and very much darker, 
they were also deliciously fragrant. Mr. 
Farquhar claims for it an extra strong 
constitution and blooming well under 
difficulties the common violets do not 
easily surmount. 
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CATALOGUES for notice in GARDENIXG 
should be sent to the editor, Glen Cove, 
N. Y., as all of the editorial work is done 
there. If they are sent to the Chicago 
office, they have to be resent from there 
to Glen Cove, thus causing unnecessary 
delay and expense. 


CYCLAMEN PERSICUM VAR. GIGANTEUM, 
Rosehi!l Strain.—Messrs. Seibrecht & 
Wadley, of New Rochelle send us leaves 
and flowers of some of their cyclamen, to 
show their massive growth ana large and 
brilliant blossoms. They certainly are 
very fine. But aren’t we getting these 
things a little too big? 


Mr. JOHN THORPE, late Chief of Flori- 
culture at the World’s Fair, Chicago, has 
associated himself with Fredman, the 
florist of that city, making Landscape 
Gardening a specialty. Mr. Thorpe is 
a gardener of wide experience and fine 
taste, and he has a broad and intimate 
knowledge of gardens and plants, hardy 
and tender. More than that, he loves 
gardening. 


DOUBLING THE CosmMos.—T he Gardeners’ 
Chronicle says. ‘‘Our American contem- 
porary, GARDENING, shows us in an illus- 
tration the effect of an attempt to double 
the cosmos (See GARDENING, January 15, 
page 135). As so oftens happens in simi- 
lar cases, the first result 1s to produce 
chaos! But as out of evil comes good, we 
doubt not symmetry will shortly beestab- 
lished.’ Doubling the cosmos would cer- 
tainly be a case of évil cqming out of 

ood. Asa single flower the cosmos ts a 

ovely blossom with beauty and charac- 
ter, and when cut the flowers last in good 
condition for manydays. What onearth 
do we want to make it double tor’ 


A New Park FoR Acsany, N. Y.—It 
will be called Beaver Park and contain 
about 70 acres. Designs for it have just 
been completed. Thelarge portion of the 
area is greatly depressed below the sur- 
rounding streets, and is traversed by one 
of the principal trunk sewers of the city. 
The project is to remove all constructions, 
fill up the depressed portions to a height 
that will permit good surface drainage, 
and treat the area in as simple a manner 
as practicable, confining the planting 
largely to indigenous hardy growths; and 
giving all the greenest sward possible It 
is to be a park for the people, without 
floral or artificial embellishment. The 
topography is varied, the elevations rang- 
ing from 53 feet to 230 feet. A large 
portion of the ground can be overlooked 
trom the fronting streets and points of 
advantage used inthe plan. The cost of 
construction will approximate $175,000. 


THE BEAUTY AND SIMPLICITY OF BOTAN- 
ICAL NOMENCLATURE.—Ampelopsis VFeit- 
chiiis a most desirable vine, we used to 
call it Vitis Japonica, but we were told 
that was wrong, and that A. Veitchi 
was wrong, and that the proper name 
was Ampelopsis tricuspidata. Now we 
are told that all of them are wrong and 
that Vitis inconstans is the name we 
must use till the botanists get tired of it. 
We have been hammering away at the 
name El#agnus longipes tor a good few 
years, pitching into this one and that one 
who should dare to use the synonyms E. 
crispa or E. edulis, and now in ridicule of 
all our good intentions these plaguey 
botanists step in and tell us we all are 
wrong, and that Ele@agnus multiflora is 
the proper name. They have even caught 
on to our old friend the Chinese black- 
berry hly, that we used to call Pardar 
thus,Chinensis and rechristened it Belam- 
canda Chinersis) | (Talk about the contu- 
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sion among English names; why, they 
don’t bother us a mite, it is the botanical 
ones that worry us. No wonder our hair 
is getting white. 


AMERICAN CHRYSANTHEMUMS. — Mr. 
John N. May speaking before the New 
York Florist’ Club last November said: 
“A few years ago, yes, less than ten, it 
was the almost universal opinion that to 
get the best flowers of the day we must 
import them from England, France, 
China and Japan. To-day we are export- 
ing to all of those countnes far finer varie- 
ties than they have ever produced, and 
the florists of those older countries have 
to acknowledge (though very much 
against their will) that the American 
raised varieties are leaving their own pro- 
ductions far behind in the race,’’ and so 
on. This gets Mr. C. Harman Payne in 
the Gardeners’ Magazine after Mr. May 
with a big stick. Mr. Payne shows that 
of the forty leading exhibition Japanese 
varieties in England, sixteen came from 
America, and only eight of these are of 
American origin. He also intimates that 
we folks in America don’t kaow whata 
fine chrysanthemum is, and quotes Mr. 
James Comley of Boston in support of 
this statement, Mr. C. having written 
that he never saw a fine flower till hesaw 
the chrysanthemums in bloom in Japan 
a vear ortwoago. On the other hand 
Mr. Payne declares that the finest flow- 
ers Japan can produce are inno way su 
rior to those which the ablest English 
growers produce year after year. Now, 
the way to settle this dispute is to invite 
Mr. C. Harman Payne over here next 
November, and we know no one iu 
America will treat him any better than 
Mr. May will, and we feel assured before 
he returns to England he won't be half 
so sensitive. 


GATALOGUES REGBIVBD. 


W. L. Swan, Seawanhaka Greenhouses, 
Ovster Bay, L.I.,N. ¥. Greenhouse and 
hardy plants, flowers and vegetable seeds. 
A conscientious catalogue by a very care- 
ful man, who is our neighbor. 

Christian Weckesser, Niagara Falls, N. 
Y. Everything for gard ners. Seeds, fruit 
and ornamental trees, small fruits, and 
supplies. 

W. Atlee Burpee & Co., Philadelphia. 
Special list of seeds, including the very 
choicest sorts and leading novelties. Also 
’ a manual of thoroughbred live stock, in- 
cluding Scotch collie dogs, pigs, poultry 
and sheep. 

Harrison H. Given, Denver, Colorado. 
Seeds, roses; plants and floral novelties. 


The Storrs & Harrison Co., Painesville, 
Ohio. Flower and vegetable seeds, all 
manner of greenhouse plants, fruit and 
ornamental trees, shrubs, roses, etc. A 
fine catalogue of about 170 pages. 


The Good & Reese Co., Champion City 
Greenhouses, Soringfield, Ohio. Roses, 
greenhouse plants, flower and vegetable 
seeds. Over 150 pages. 


Nathan Smith & Son, 167 West Maumee 
St., Adrian, Mich. Descriptive list of 
chrysanthemums and carnations, includ- 
ing the newest novelties. 

Currie Brothers, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
Vezetable, farm and flower seeds, preen- 
house plants and roses. 

The American Exotic Nurseries, Seven 
Oaks, Florida. Tropical and sub-tropical 
plants, cacti, bananas, oranges and other 
rare fruits. 

Schlegel & Fottler, 26 South Market 
St., Boston. Flower and vegetable seeds, 
summer-flowering bulbs, small fruits. etc. 

John Gardiner & Co., 21 North 13th 
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St,, Philadelphia. Flower, vegetable and 
farm seeds. 

James Vick's Sons, Rochester, N. Y. 
Flower and vegetable seeds, potatoes, 
greenhouse plants, gladioli, etc. 

J. T. Lovett Co., Little Silver, N. J. 
Small fruits, summer bulbs, roses. 

Nanz & Neuner, Louisville, Ky. Flower 
and vegetable seed, greenhouse plants, 
trees and bush fruits, hardy flowers and 
shrubs, and roses. Over 100 pages. 

D. Landreth & Sons, Philadelphia. 
Flower and vegetable seeds, potatoes. 

Cox Seed and Plant Co., San Francisco, 
California. Flower and vegetable seeds, 
roses, greenhouse plants, fruit trees, 


a se etc. 

The Steele, Briggs, Marcon Seed Co., 
Toronto, Canada. Flower, vegetable and 
farm seeds, roses, greenhouse plants, 
hardy shrubs and supplies. 

A. T. Cook, Hyde Park, Dutchess Co., 
N, Y. Vegetable and flower seeds. 

Wm. H. Spooner, 482 Centre St., Jamai- 
ca Plain, Mass. A selected rose list. 

Frank Ford & Son, Ravenna, Ohio. 
Vegetable, flower and field seed, fruit trees, 
shrubs, grape vines, etc. 

Caleb Boggs, Cheswold, Delaware. 
Vegetable and small fruit plants. 

J. Chas. McCullough, Second and Wal- 
nut Sts., Cincinnati, Ohio. Flower and 
vegetable seeds, bulbs, plants, implements, 
etc. 

B. F. Smith, Lawrence, Kansas. Small 
fruits. 

A. W. Livingston's Sons, Columbus, 
Ohio. Vegetable and flower seeds. 

L. R. Benedict, Ellenville, Ulster Co., N. 
Y. Flower and vegetable seeds. 

E. W. Cone, Menomonie, Wisconsin. 
Strawberries. 

O. A. E. Baldwin, Bridgman, Mich. 
Small fruits. 

Geo. S. Josselyn, Fredonia, N. Y. Red 
Jacket gooseberry. 

H.E. Burr, Orange, N. J. Trees and 
shrubs. 

L. L. Olds, Clinton, Wis., potatoes. 

G. C. Watson, 1025 Arch St., Philadel- 
phia. Implements. 

A. G. Hull & Son, St. Catherines, Ont. 
Trees, plants and vines. 

Stephen Hoyt’s Sons, New Caanan, 
Conn. Grapes. 

C. H. Joosten, 3 Coenties Slip, New 
York. Imported roses and clematis. 

The Janesville Manufacturing Chemical 
Works, Janesville, Wis. Chemical fertili- 
zers. 

Wm. Bull, Chelsea, London, Eng. Flow- 
er and vegetable seeds, etc. 

Jas. Veitch & Son, Chelsea, Eng. Hardy 
trees and shrubs. 

Letellier et fils, Caen, France. 
and ornamental trees. 

V. Lemoine & Son, Nancy, France. Be- 
gonias, gladioli, etc. 

WHOLESALE CATALOGUES. 

W. Atlee Burpee & Co., Philadelphia. 
Vegetable and flower seed. 

Vick & Hill, Rochester, N. Y. Green- 
house plants, etc. 


Fruit 


W.R. Shelmire, Avondale, Pa. Carna- 
tions. 
Schlegel & Fottler, Boston. Flower 


secds, bulbs, etc. 
Cleveland Nursery Co., Rio Vista, Va. 
Strawberries, etc. 


LILLIPUT ZINNIAS. 


Last spring Mr. A. B. Howard of Bel- 
chertown, Mass., sent us some seed of 
extra fine little zinnias and which we 
grew. They were the finest we ever saw. 
The colors were scarlet, crimson, pure 
white and yellow and the flowers finely 
built and exceedingly double. The plants 
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were very compact and bushy and full of 
flowers, and had nothing of the coarse- 
ness peculiar to the big zinnias. Again 
Mr. H. sends us a packet of still finer 
seed, and wnites: ‘‘You will find the 
plants and blossoms from this seed even 
more satisfactory than those grown from 
the seed sent you last spring. Please set 
the plantsin the lightest, warmest, and 
about the poorest soil you have that is 
available. On such soil I had plantsthat 
did not stand over fifteen inches high, 
and about the same in diameter, that had 
over 10€ flowers in full bloom at once on 
each (by actual count 112), this did not 
include the unopened buds The veteran 
Peter B. Mead, formerly editor of the 
Horticulturist saw them here and was 
quite captivated withthem, he calls them 
‘Little Darlings.’”’ 


THE CUTHBERT RASPBERRY iS regarded 
by Mr. A. M. Purdy, of Palmyra, as the 
most productive variety grown, and by 
far the best sort for marketing. 


Planters... 


Who would save expense will get 
our catalogues, suggestions, plans 
and estimates FREE. 


RARE NOVELTIES IN——--asssmmm 


TREES, SHRUBS 
ano PLANTS... 


from all parts of the world—not 
to be found elsewhere in U. S. 


200 ACRES 
Finest Stock in U.S. 


Discriminating buyers, who want 
only the best,-in all parts of the 
U. S. deal with us. We refer to them. 


Shady Hill Nursery GO, 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


Hardy Ferns 
and Flowers. 


You will find over 40 varieties of hardy 


tn my Catalogue. beautifal and 
FERNS . easily grown. 


CYPRIPEDIUMS te White, Yer 
My BOG GARDEN * fo orune 
LILIES 8° kinds. including Auratum, Kra- 


meri, the Black Lily of Japan, etc. 


Herbaceous Perennials {3,7 ure ote 


Send for Descriptive Illustrated Catalogue. 


EDWARD GILLETT. Southwick, Mass. 
ec ma ga eR RN RAS 


HARDY TREES, 
SHRUBS, __——_eeen 
EVERGREENS 4’2 


Hardy Herbaceous Flowers. 


The finest general assortment of Hardy Or- 
namental Plants in America. Four Cat- 
alogues (228 pages, illustrated) free on 
application. Send your list of needs 
for rates. 


The Reading Nursery, 
Jacob, W. Manning, Prop. READING, MASS. 
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ABOUT HOTBEDS, 


Get everything ready. Have the pits 
cleaned out, the frames in good repair, the 
sashes mended, and all sash-bars so that 
the sashes will fit smoothly and closely. 
Then get the fermenting material tapeth: 
er, there is nothing better than fresh horse 
manure, considerable rough straw in it 
won't hurt if it is well wetted. Now 
don’t be in too great a hurry. Making 
up hotbeds in hard frosty or snowy 
weather is poor business: there is no use 
in starting a hotbed before we can take 
care of it, but the moment the weather 
moderates after the first of March, we 
should begin. 


Remember the chief points in making a 
hotbed are: Let the manure be modcr- 
ately fresh, quite moist throughout, every 
bit of straw wetted, and haveit quite hot 
before using. Now throw it into the 
frame, shaking it loosely, spreading it 
evenly, and packing it firmly as filling pro- 
ceeds. When the frameis filled upenough, 
don't put on the loam, but put on the 
sashes keeping them tight tilla brisk heat 

ets up, and then put on about four inches 

eep of loam, a little more if for planting 
in, and cover up and keep close for a day 
or two. Neither sow nor plant till the 
temperature of the loam on top declines 
to under 100°. After sowing or planting 
for a few days, a little ventilation should 
be left on day and night to let out the 
ammonia or steam which gathers under 
the sashes. Keep the beds warmat night 

by covering up with mats and shutters. 


What to raise in an early hotbed. Sow 
some seeds of Wakefield cabbage, Snow- 
ball cauliflower, and Salamander or New 
York lettuces for plantingout. They can 
be sowninroasintheframe. Egg plants, 
tomatoes, and peppers should be sown in 
pots or boxes set in the frame; a box of 
Prizetaker onions should also be put in. 
A sash of French ‘Breakfast or scarlet 
turnip radishes, and another of Early 
Horn carrots may be sown to bulb in the 
frame, and a few sashes of spinach may 
also be sown for carly use. 


In the case of flower seeds, the getting 
up of the hotbed is the same as for vege- 
tables; but for such early work we preter 
to sow the seeds in pots or flat boxes and 
set these in the frame, rather than sow 
the seeds directly in the frame. Among 


the seeds that should be raised at once . 


are begonias, gloxinias, vinca, nierem- 
bergia, verbenas, torenias, pinks, and 
such other kinds as are not liable to get 
too large before planting out time in 
spring. 

Cuttings of geraniums, coleus, hcelio- 
trope, and all manner of soft wooded 
bedding plants may be rooted ina hot- 
bed, but we prefer to put them into pots 
or boxes, and set these in the frame. 


BLOOMINGTON (Phoenix) NURSERY. ... 
Acres. irteen Greenhouses. 


Trees Plants 


We offer a e and fine stock of every description 
of Fruit red Ornamental Trees, Shrabe, 
Seedlings. 


lants 
Priced 
Catalogue mailed ree. Established 1852. 


PHOENIX NURSERY COMPANY, 
(Suc. to Sidney Tuttle & Co.) Bloomington, Il. 


FRUIT TREES” “=p 


384%, PLANTS, VINES, etc. 


Our 1894 Catalogue is the most 
complete book ever issued in the in- 
°° UB terests of the frult grower. 72 pages 
etc of valuab e information about the 
cheicest varieties of Fruit Trees, 
Piants and Vines. Wesend it FREE. 


T. J. Dwuer, ah ataca 


Landscape Gardening. . 
FRIEDMAN, —- 


x 


Artistic 


*K 


Florist, 


Jackson Street and Michigan Avenue, 
fe CHICAGO. 


JOHN THORPE, Supt. 
HUNT’S SPECIAL 


For 12 cents, 


we will send pastpaic 1 packet 
Sweet Pea, Blanche Ferry, 
beautiful pink and white, 1 
acket Cosmos, charming 
for late summer flowers, 1 
packet Balsams, all colors, 
1 packet of the lovely Sal- 
piglossis, or velvet flower; 
1 packet Pansies, mixed; 1 
packet Poppies, a choice 
mixture of single and dou- 
ble, and our beautiful Seed 
Catal! One Kak 
Or, for 12 cents, we will send 
posenalc, 1 bulb Pearl Tuberose, 1 
ulb Pink Gladoli,1 AmaryllisCandida, 
bulbs Lily of the Valley, and our 
utiful Seed Catalogue. 


Plans and Estimates Given. 
Introductory Offers. 


For 24 ceats 
we will send postpaid, 1 packet 
each, Sweet Peas, Butterfly, laven- 
der and white, Blanche Fer- 
ry, pink and white, Asters 
dwarf mixed; Balsam, 
colors; Calliopsis, Golden 
wave; Candytuft, Empress 
(new) Cosmos, mixed, Mig= 
nonette, large flowering: 
Pansy ,Mam.French; Phlox 
large fl »wering, mixed vivid 
colors: Ponpies, a wonderful 
mixture; Verbena, best mix- 
ed: Petunia, blotched and striped 
Alyssum, sweet, and our beaut! 
Seed Catalogue. These remarkable offers Sl] not ap- 
pear again. therefore order at once. mentioning 
paper. E. 4. HUNT. 79 Laxe St.. CHICAGO. 1°! 


Dreer’s 
Keliable — 
Seeds__s+ 


Have been planted by the most critical 
growers tor over half acentury. They 
are sure to grow, true to name, and 
will save you money and disappoint- 
ment if sown in the Garden, Farm, 
or Greenhouse. This is the year for 


ECONOMY 4 4 4 
IN THE GARDEN. 


Send two stamos for DREER’S GAR- 
DEN CALENDAR for 1894, and 
make money by getting the best onlv. 
Describes everything New and Old in 
Seeds, Plants and Bulbs. It gives 
descriptions in cultivating, is richly il- 
lustrated in addition to large colored 
plates on cover...... 


HENRY A. DREER, 


714 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 


RARE TREES_+ 


Japan Maples, Rhododendrons, 
Azaleas, Large Evergreens. 


MONTROSE NURSERIES, § {CAauuue 
H. E. BURR. Mgr. Ward Place, South Orange, N. J. 


ASPARAGUS ROOTS. 


Largest Stock in United States. 


5 best kinds, including Columbian, White and 
Elmira. Largest sto*k of Sweet Potato Plants 
in New Jersey. Best kinds, all kinds of Vege- 
table Plauts in season, Lincoln Spaulding 
and Abundance Plum trees by mail. PRICE 
LIST FREE. 


I. & J. L. LEONARD, Iona, Glo’ster Co., N. J. 


ARDENERS—On our restater will be found the 
names vf COMPETENT GARDENERS adapt- 
ed for all positions, and we will take pleasure in 
sending these to anyone requlring theirservices. Cor- 
respondence solicited. . 
HENRY A. LREER. Seedsman and Florist, 
7l4 Chestnut s8t., Philadelphia, Pa 
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THE LOVELY... 
Japanese 
Windflowers 

® FREE. 


eo ¢ 


If you send the 
names of five per- 
sons interested in 
Gardening: those 
who buy Seeds, 
Plants, etc. This 
beautiful Japanese 
Anemone is one of 
our specialties; it 
is perfectly hardy; 
blooms freely the 
first season, and 
continues to grow 
and bloom pro- 
fusely year after 
year. A large 
stock enables us 
to make you this 
magnificent offer. 
It will not appear 
again. Write to- 
day. (t will surprise 
and please you. 
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Remember we do 
not ask for postage. 
but send this valua- 
plant absolutely 
free. but do request 
the full names plain- 
ly written and only 
one person In a fam- 
ily. Mention this 
paper. 


HARRY CHAAPEL. 


Williamsport, Pa. 


IF YOU LOVE e6 e6 e 
Beautiful Flowers 


Send asc. for the MULTUM IN PARVO 
Collection of Flower Seeds ... . 

Which contains 13 packets. with ful! cultural direc- 
tions. comprising the finest varieties of Asters. 
Stocks. Balsams. Petuula. Pansy. Sweet Pens, Cal- 
endula. Nasturtlum Glant Mignonette, Morniog 
Glory, Zinnia. ete., etc. 


Also the Multum in Parvo Collection of 
VEGETABLE SEEDS... 


mailed free for 25c.. which contalns Caulldower. 
Cabbage. Beets. Cucumbers, Carrota. Boston Let 
tuce. Leeks. Parsley, Squash, Radishes, Tomatoes. 
Onlons, etc., etc. 


James White & Co., 
50-Jéfferson. Market, NEW YORK CITY. 
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VAUGHAN'S PLANTS, 
SEEDS AND 
NEW _FRENGH OANNAS. 


The striking feature of Floriculture at the World’s Fair was 
the Grand Canna Beds along the Horticultural Building. We 
exhibited there 80 new and standard Cannas, more than 
three times as many as shown by any other single firm. Those 
who saw these grand beds will remember the masses of tropical 
foliage surrounded by brilliant spikes of flowers in yellow, scarlet 
and crimson, almost or quite equal to Gladiolus flowers. Undoubt- 
edly the Canna in these grand NEW forms is to-day the most 
effective and desirablelawn and; cHoicE PLANTS AND SEEDS. | 
flower-garden plant of its class. |15 pets. Flower Seeds, blooming this yr. 80c. 
Wecontrol the largest and most mars 
varied stock and the newest and | 4 Tuberoses. including yaneraicd leav'd eae 


Yellow 


 CANNA 


@ Florence Vaughan 


@ Medal Awarded. Price soc. 


¢ ronounced by 
orld’s Fair Judges to be the highest 
g type and best of its color. 


OOOO DOOYOO OO OOOO 


America for the first time this year 
ILLUSTRATED, It tells the whole story of gardening to date. Splendid colored plates of Cannas, Pansies 
and Sweet Peus on which we recetved highest awards. It tells you about money in Veyetables in the home 
garden. and contains valuable gardening hints for a hard time's year. 

With order fortany of th> above ! 
Triumph, not yet offered for sale. 
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best of Cannas in America. 


. The best Seed 


CHOICE PLANTS AND SEEDS. 


each World’s Fair Sweet Peas, 
Pansies and Canna Seed 


8 Callas, including true Gem... 
Catalogue Free with every order. 


We received 15 Medals on new Cannps alone, and six on new kinds shown by no other firm, and exhibited in 
Book for 1894 is ‘I 


AUGHAN’S GARDENING 


tems we mail free if you mention GARDENING 1 packet new Musk Melon 


VAUGHAN’S SEED STORE, 


New York 
26 BARCLAY STREET. 
OVAKRARARIIDLIII DIETS 


CHICAGO 


146-148 W. WASHINGTON ST. AND 88 STATE ST 


When You Buy 
Hardy Plants. . 


Get them from a Hardy Climate, from a rich 
soil where they have room to grow. Plants 
from a crowded Nursery are too much like the 
children of a crowdedtenement. What better 
warrant for hardiness in a plant, shrubor tree 
could be desired than that it was grown in 
Vermont? The very climatic conditions that 
clothe her hills with forests, and fields with 
verdure, that bid defiance to the fiercest win- 
try blasts, are the conditions needed to pro- 
duce a hardy stock. My catalogue contains 
such a selection as suits every climate where 
hardiness is desired. Write for it. 


F. H. HORSFORD, Charlotte, Vt. 


Chrysanthemums, 


Cannas, Begonias 
ONLY THE BEST. 
SEED OF EITHER, 25c. per packet. 


Price list free. 
Th Spaulding, ORANGE, N. J. 


D. Landreth & Sons, 


THE HOUSE 


IN 
OLDEST SE E. D AMERICA | 


have issued thelr handsomely illustrated Seed Cata- 

logae for 1894. Merchants, Market Gardeners and 

Private tamllies desiring Goud seeds, should send 

postal foracopy. FREE to all applicants. Address 
D. LANDRET?#1 & Ss »NWS, 

Seed Farmers and Merchants, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Superb Pansies. 


My “RAINBOW MIXTURE’ is a combina- 
tion of the very best strains in existence, 
and cannot fail to give satisfaction. Stocky 
young plants $1.00 per 100, free by mail. 


GEORGE CREIGHTON, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
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_ wants known to us and see how well we can gratify t 


As you may be in want of flowers for gifts ata 
distance from your home for weddings, receptions, 
birthdays, the sick room, or as an expression of 
feelings at times when pen and ink alone will 
hardly suffice. it will be well for you to know thatwe 
are well prepared to help youout. Wecan deliver 
flowers for youin any of the principal cities of 
the U. S. or Europe, on a few hours’ notice. Tele- 
graph us, giving name and address of the friend 
you wish to receive flowers, also inscription you 
wish written on card and we will have them de- 
livered by telegraph; a receipt will be taken and 
forwarded to you by mail. We can follow your 
friend while traveling and have flowers handed 
them in every hotel they stop at. Distance or 
time need hardly be considered. Make your 


hem. 


——_C. B. WHITNALL & CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Cypripedium insigne, 
Coelogyne cristata. 


Strong flowering plants, from $1.00 up 
Buy now for next season’s bloom. 


S. TAPLIN, Detroit, Mich. 


CANNAS sn. 


Mme Crozy, J. D. Cabos, Alphonse 
Bouvier, P. Marquant, Captain P. de 
Suzzoni, Pres. Carnot, Gustave Senne- 
holz, Explovateur Cr+mpbel, H.A.Dre r, 
The Garden, Comte H. de Choiseul, 
Gseoffroy =t. Hilaire. One of each for $3.00. 


PROBST BROS. FLORAL CO., 
1017 Broadway, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Deciduous Trees. 


5,000 -ILVER MAPLES, from § to 1? ft., very 
handsome and stralght 

5,000 SUGAR, NOKWAY and SYCAMORE 
MAPLES, 8 to 12 feet. choice. 
LARS, from 8 to 14 feet. very fine. Also trees 
of larger size of many varieties. An Immense 
assortment of Elms, Oaks, Willows and 
other deciduous trees. Prices on application. 


| THE WM. H. MOON CO., Morrisville, Pa: 


RAISING 7 


Pine=-Apples 


pays not less than 
$300 per Acre, per year. 


| will prove this to any*one who will 
write me for information. I will also 
send list of beautiful improved prop- 
erties on the Indian River—a perfect 
climate. .. . -« 


JOHN ASPINWALL, Pres. State Bank, 


fee — Eau Gallia, Florida. 
When writing mention Gardening. 


Banquet Strawberry. 


Equal to wild berry in flavor. CROSBY PEA€T!, 

frost proof; fruits every year. Colored plates. 

Full descriptions. Free Cat Allfrults Writeatonce 
HALE BKOS., South Glastonbury. Conn. 


ith? Best new berry 
Smith’s Pro. Raspberry. cue’ Xivotine 
leading varieties of Strawberries, Raspberries, 
Blackberries. «srapes, ‘urrants, ete. Send 
postal card for my\Wwholesale prices. g 
EZRA G.SMIPH, Manchester, N. Y. 
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SOMB SMALL FRUITS AND THEIR USBS. 


BARBERRIES.—Rarely does anvone think 
of using barberries for candying, pickling 
or preserving, yet they are capital, espe- 
cially to the taste of those who admire a 
suspicion of bitters in a jam. If the 
bunches are pickled whole, they make a 
handsome garnish with parsley. 

GRAPES.—For jelly and also for ketch- 
ups we prefer the wild varieties. 

BLACKBERRIES AND RASPBERRIES.—For 
preserves, brandies and vinegar are indis- 
pensable. There is nothing in the way of 
a summer drink more grateful to the 
thirsty palate than raspberry vinegar. 

JAPAN QUINCE makes a good marma- 
lade. 

CRAB APPLES are excellent either can- 
died or pickled, and their jelly is fine. 

RED CURRANT jelly is perhaps unsur- 
passed, the berries make splendid pud- 
dings with the addition of a few raspber- 
ries. As for red currant wine, I can only 
wonder that it is not more easily obtain- 
able. 

BLACK CURRANT puddings will com- 
mend themselves to most of those with 
European tastes, and the jellies areamong 
the most grateful of all preserves. They 
are also used as a drink (mixed with 
warm water) in cases of sore throat. 

HUCKLEBERRIES AND BLUEBERRIES may 
be grown in the garden. They are now 
offered by some nurserymen. 

CRANBERRIES may also be grown on 
many soils especially on the margins 
of astream. They are better grown if 
they can have a layer of sand spread over 
them, it helps to mulch them and keep 
down weeds. 

THE PLUM SHAPED TOMATOES probably 
yie'd more jam for the ground occupied 
than any other fruit. An astonishing 
quantity can be had from a dozen hills, 
and with the addition of lemon they make 
a capital preserve. 

New Jersey. JAMES MacPHERSON. 


When you write to any of the advertis- 
ers in this paper please say that you saw 
the advertisement in GARDENING. 


Pitcher & Manda. © 


The Annual Spring Exhibition will take 
place at their Nurseries, March 3d to 
10th, inclusive. Express trains from 
foot of Christorher or Barclay Streets. 


UNITED STATES NURSERIES, 
(fe SHORT HILLS, N. J. 


150,000 TUBEROUS ROOTED 


BEGONIA BULBS... 


These are easily grown and in constant bloom from 
June until frost. The finest strains in the world. 
Blossoms 4 to 544 Inches across. of every conceiva- 
ble shade. Larye sized Bulbs in separate colors. 
é Per doz. 100 1000 
Single varieties, Griffin's strain....$2.00 81200 8100.00 
ad ai 2.00 9.00 a. 


sa ng 8 pe ee . € 
Double “ Griffin's “  .... 3.0U 22.00 200.0 


ALBERT H. BROWN, Westboro, Mass. 


GRAPE VINES, FoREtan. 


All the leading varieties for cultivation under 
glass. in following sizes: 1 yvear.2 year and extra 
strorg: also Nectarines, Peaches. Specials. Dee 
repared for forcing in pots and tube. ers 
ked for fruiting plants of Vines. Peaches. Nec- 
tarines and straw berric-s for fall of '94 cellvery. 


JOHN G. GARDNER, 
« « » JOBSTOWN, N. J. 


LOOK HERE 1 6 fine large Gladioll bulbs 25 cts. 
¢ Mi for ate : 100 for £2.00. Smaller 
bulbs, will bloom this summer. 15 for 25e: 35 for 50c: 1€0 
for 1.50. These are all extra fine mixed colors One 
ounce of mv exquisite Sweet Peas with every order. 
Silver or P. O. Note (no stumps) 
a Ss S. J. GALLOWAY, Eaton, Ohio. 


You will benefit Gardening by men- 
tioning it every time you write an 
advertiser in these columns. 
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Upon our 250 acres of nursery we have every class of hardy Trees and Plants; fruit, 
Ornamental, Nut, Flowering. Mary and Henry Ward Beecher Strawberries and 


ELLIS, NORFOLK CO., MASS. 


Lovett's Best Blackbeiry are among the most valuable novelties. 
In our catalogues named below, which are the most complete, comprehensive, and elabo- 
rate published by any nursery establishment in the world, all are accurately de- 
Scribed and offered at one-half the price of tree agents. ; 
Lovett’s Guide to Pruit Culture tells all about fruits; their merits and defects; how to 
plant, prune, cultivate, etc. Richly illustrated, several colored plates. Price 10c. 
Lovett’s Manusl of Orcnamontal Troesand Plantsis authoritative as well as instructive; 
a model of excellence in printing and illustration. Price, with colored plates, 15c. 
Established 40 years. We successfully ship to wll parts of the earth. 
All who order either of the above TT 
caslogucs and name this Pugh peas J e fe LOVE CO. 9 
will receive an ounce o ower ; 
Seed, free. ——~» Little Silver, N. J. 
S e 
The Jacqueminot Carnation. . 
IS A PERFECT SUBSTITUTE FOR THE JACQUEMINOT ROSE. 
7 Many buy it in preference because of its riage qualities. and you can have it in bloom when the 
rose is out of season. Send for descriptive circular, enclose 10c. and we will mail you long stem 
sample blooms. The color isa bright crimson (no black in it). If the blooms look dull on arrival, 
they have been chilled or frozen. Notify us, we will ship again. 
PETER FISHER & CO., - - 
. Pl le, Nut and all other trees, of the 
THAT+ +: beet. Albo the Chiear und speck Steaubortios, and Choice Small 
Fouls we oo fg Catalo eof Shaky You will be taterested In our 
; raw berries. 
THRIVE dial caters OfTHR ROGERS NURSERY CO., 
(Department R.) Moorestown. N. J. 
The Water Garden. HARDY PLANTS. 
° A Full stock of all the best sorts in stro 
Victoria Regia, ... lants from the open ground. Single an 
. ° souble Peonies, German and Ja Irises, 
Nelumbium Speciosum Poppies, (Ornamental Grasses, Japan Ane 
es, etc. 
Aquatic and Bog Plants Se 
aca pete OUR NEW LAWN GRASS, 
, : = the most perfect known. 
Having removed my Headquarters from ngan 
Hills, N.Y. iy address hereafter will be | CLEMATIS PANICULATA | 
, N. J., where my business wi ; il. 
greatly facilitated and with reat advantage to 25 cents each; 5 tor $1, free by mai 
my patrons. Please note address. Send for our large Catalogue. Largest Collection 
WM TRICKER in the United States. Established 1877. 
e 9 . 
CLIFTON, New Jersey. WOOLSON & CO., 
Mention Gardening. Lock Drawer E. PASSAIC, N, J. 
ORNAMENTAL TREES Orchids | 
and SH RUBS e ° e ——,_ 
IN GREAT VARIETY. 
Specimen Plants for Lawns and Cem- oe AMATEURS a seen? 
; : . free-tlowering. 
eteries. Send for Catalogue. a temperature winero n, geranium ° et aches vil 
. nt wit 0 
SAMUEL C. MOON, if requested. Send for catalogue. 
Morrisville, Bucks Co., Pa. | wri, MATHEWS, Utica, N. Y. 
When writing mention Gardening. DT Eee 
Grass Seeds North Star Currant 
7 Is perfectly hardy in any climate. 28 per cent. 
Blue Grass, Red-Top, Rye. Timothy, Clover, etc. more and larger fruit. Does not sun-scald. 
ao move reliable qualit ty Lane ane pe Attention Berries do not drop off. Sweetest and most de 
Genta Searle ‘Lawn Grass: at & U0 per bushel. licious flavor known. Fine2 year old plants, 
Perm»enent Pasture, according to soll, $16.00 to with metal seal, soc. each; $5.00 doz. Forele 
#2u./ the 100 ts. 2 pats gant colored plates free mention GARDENING. 
a Fen ners $3.50 the 100 pbs.; $%0.00 the ton. THE JEWELL NURSERY CO. 
Address RUIker’s Horticultural Depot, Box H. Lake City, Minnesots 
138 West 24th Street, New York. ' Buns 4caets beat 
Pansy 40colors: Phlox. 20 colors; Dibble § Seed Potatoes ualtt : “Direct to you 
FLOWER SEEDS Pinks. Balsams. Poppies. Asters, *Northern Grown.”’ rom the grower at price 
Calliopsis. Alyssum. Marigold, awcet Peas. Candytutt, a Leys rae eo ‘a Coneeree Tates on car |osds. 
o) x : d mes. ; . 
Meno ER BROS. box C, Waynesbora, Pa. | EDWARD F. DIBBLE: Seed Grower, Honeoye Falls, X- 
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J. Wilkinson 
Elliott, 


Landscape 


Architect, 


Horticultural 
Buyers’ Agent, 


Pittsburg, Pa. 


Detailed Planting Plans with specifica- 
tions furnished at moderate cost. Trees, 
Shrubs and Plants supplied my cus- 
tomers at a saving of 25 to 50 per cent. 
from uSual prices. 
Pamphlet and Price List sent on 
application. .. . 
When writing mention Gardening. 


NEW, RARE and 
Beautiful Plants. ae 


A large collection of rare hothouse and green- 
house plants, carefully grown, at low rates. 
RARE AND BEAUTIFUL EVERGREENS, 
ORNAMENTAL TREES, SHRUBS, &c. 
ORCHIDS—A very extensive stock; East Indian, 
Mexican, Central and South American, &c. 
PAEONIES—A large collection of the finest in cul- 
tivation. Hardy Perennials, Phloxes, Japan- 
ese Iris, Roses, Clematis, etc. New and Stand- 
ard Fruits, etc. 
4s-Catalogues on application. 


JOHN SAUL, Washington, D. C. 


LORD & BURNHAM CO., 
Horticultural Architects <® Builders, 


STEAM AND HOT WATER HEATING ENGINEERS. 
Plans and estimates furnished on application. . . . .« . 
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&@- SEND FOUR CENTS POSTAGE FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


LORD & BURNHAM CO., 
Irvington-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


FLOWER POTS. 
- STANDARD . 


You will make a mistake if you place your 
orders for flower pots this spring without 
first receiving our estimates for same. 

Our plant is now the Largest in the World. 
Our stock unlimited. Our goods equaled 
by none; .« < « 


A. H. HEWS & CO., 
North, Cambridge, Mass. 


Mention GARDENING. 


Established 1824. 


SEEDS! SEEDS! 


My Annual PRICED CATALOGUE Is now read 
and mailed free to all applicants. It contains all 
the leading and most popular sorts of 


Vegetable, Farm and Flower Seeds 


Besides all the desirable novelties of last season, 
and nearly everything else in my line of business. 


ALFRED BRIDGEMAN, 
37 East 19th Street, NEW YORK CITY. 
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MILDEW ON PEAS—WORMY RADISHABS. 


1. My first peas are always good. But 
about the middle of July mildew appears 
covering the vines so much that the peas 
are unfit for use. I have blamed the warm 
weather for it, but think there should be 
a remedy, as peas are raised in a warmer 
climate than that of Ohio. 

2. Please give a remedy for wormy 
radishes as I am always troubled with 
them. 


1. Thereisno known remedy. Even 
should you succeed in checking the mil- 
aa the peas will practically stop bear- 

res At Dosoris peas stop between 

uly 25 and September 1, defying our 
doe to get them to bear. Further 
north and at higher elevations inland we 
know people to have peas the summer 
through. 

2, In spring and early summer worms 
are very troublesome in “radishes and tur- 
nips grown in rich garden soil. Sprink- 
ling brine in the rows, or scattering ashes 
moistened with kerosene in them before 
sowing, is said to have a good effect. 
New land and chemical manures are our 
standby for cleanradishes. Wormsdon't 
trouble them in fall or winter. 


‘“‘BELGIAN ENDIVE’’?—I have eaten in 
Europe a vegetable tasting somewhat 
like celery (but the end of the stalk look- 
ing more like asparagus) that I was told 
was ‘Belgian endive.” I see Batavian 
endive in some catalogues, but not Bel- 
gian. Can vou tell me what the plant is, 
and where it can be found? M.D.N. 

Virginia. 

We do not know the name. While there 
are many varieties of endive in cultiva- 
tion in England, there are only two types, 
namely the fine cut leaved and the broad 
leaved Batavian. Both are blanched, and 
used with French dressing as a salad, or 
cooked and used as a second course dish. 
Give us more definite particulars, for 
instance what it looked like, how it was 
served, and the time of year, and we 
think we can tell you what it may be. 


HAVE YOU SEEN OUR CATALOG 


EVERYTHING 
ror GARDENERS? 


It is unlike other Catalogs. Straightforward 
and truthful descriptions prs, practic:! market- 
gardener of the best in SEEUS Tells about 
growing 2,000 bu. of Prizetaker Onions on 
an acre and kind to grow $3,000 worth of Cel- 
ery OD an acre. 


e sell Vegetable Plants 
Trimbrell and the leading Strawberries and 
Small fruit ‘Trees and supplies for garden- 


ers. Choice Danvers Onfon S11. per Pb. 
True Prizetaker $2.25. Prizetaker On- 
fon seed and plants {s a specialty with us. We 
send a packet of it und of a new early Toma- 
to, smooth. good aize. epene up nicely. and the 
earliest: also a packet w Sensat on Let- 
tuce with our Catalog and Leaflets, for only 
10c. Send now. 


CHRISTIAN WECKESSER, Niagara Falls, N.Y. 


sexttoL HE MOON 


Company 

fq) For Trees, Shrubs, Vines, 
Your) and Small Fruits. 

Descriptive Dlustrated Catalegue Free. 


THE WM. H. MOON CoO., 
Morrisville, Pa. 


BERLIN NURSERIES, 


Wholesale and Retail, 
a Straw ey Plants, seventy fine 


J. @ HARKISON A SONS. Berlin, Worcester Co., Md. 


WHEN WRITING to advertisers please 
statethat yousaw theadv.in GARDENING. | 


GARDENING. 


Mar. f, 


. QOc. TRIAL SETS 


Of Choice Seeds and Plants. 


Our object in offerin 


thus cheap is to introduce our goods and 


secure your future orders. Please tell your neighbors about it. 
; Set U—2 Beautiful Palms, 2 sorts, strong plunts ............... 50c 
‘ B—16 packets choice Vegetable , all different........ 50c 

‘* E—20 ache choice Plower Seeds, all different........... 50c 
** F—10 Carnation Pinks, 10 sorts..................... 50c 
‘* G—10 pba Pe Chrysanthemums, 10sorts ........... 50c 
** H—4 Superb French Cannas, 4 sorts...............0.0008 «- hOc 
** J—10 Elegant Everblooming Roses, 10 kinds................. 50 
‘* K—8 Grand Large Flowered Geraniums, 8 sorts............ 50c 
‘* M—2 Fine Gladioli, large Flowering Bulbs................ 50c 
‘* P—6 Hardy Ornamenta tal Flowering hrubs, 6sorts........ 50c 
‘* R—6 Choice Grape Vines, 6 SOrts............. cece eee ce ec ceee 50c 
One-half each of any two of these sets................- 50c 


pate 3 Sets for $1.25, or &5 Sets for $2.00, 


Delivered at Your Postoffice Prepaid. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


Order these sets by the letters. Send now from this advertisement, as these introductory 
sets do notappear in catalogue which contains 168 pages and will be sent free with first order. If none 
of these sets suit you, and you want anything in our line do not fal! to send for it, free, as we want 


you to see our prices before ordering elsewhere. 


It is one of the best issued; contains 


undreds of Illustrations and full descriptions of one of the largest and most complete 
stocks In America, ineluding many new, rare and valuable novcities. We grew 
000 Hoses yearly; many other things aslargely. Are headquarters for the choicest 


Trees, Shrubs, Vines, Roses, Bulbs, Plants, Seeds, etc. 


40th YEAR. 


1,000 ACRES. 28 GREENHOUSES. LAST CALL, ORDER NOW. 


THE STORRS & HARRISOH CO., Box 26, Hicstles 2 Ohio, 


4 and you will grow rich 
and be happy. 


or 


the BEST SEEDS and BULBS for the 
Garden and Parm., 


aes Z 


Per ounce, postpaid, 25c. Our Book. “PRACTICAL HELPS 
ON SWEET PEAS,”’ postpaid, 12c. 


THE B. L. BRAGG CO., 


yaks Poe Fe 


Write for our New Garden 
Annual; it describes and illustrates 


IN THE WORLD. 
SANKEY. — 


uth fur 38 cent. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Lateat Noveity for 184. 
A [ Magnificent fruit. Largest 
and finest ever grown. 14 


STRAWBERRY. berries filia quart. Took 


First Five rizes from 
Mass. Hort. Society. Boston, 

in 1892. and 

clous flavor. 


aln i 1893. Deep red, solid, pl 
Flower perfect. © 50 per I2: $16 50 
100 postpaid. Priced catalogue of Strawberries an all 
Decorative Hardy Plants. Shrubs and Trees at low 
rates. sent free. Largastock. HB. M. WATSON. 
Old Colony Nurseries, PLYMOUTH, MASS. 


SEED POTATOES Ws 
Best New Varieties, 
Finest Selected Quality, 
Lowest Prices. 


Small Fruit Plants, “™°8** = stock: 


Extra, Northern Grown. Lists Free. 
JOHN F. DAYTON, Waukon, Alamakee Co., lowa. 


| CHERRY, PLUM, PEAR TREES. 


12 FOR $2 00 OR GOOD EXCHANGE. 
MARTIN, 134 Delaware Ave, Buffalo, N. Y. 


FRUIT< AND COU ETSY: Complete stock; low 
prices; Eats Ait ey bay ence In the weat. 
. PL’ MB & SON, Milton, Wis. 

30 Var. vasa and Water Fowls. Mars. J.C. PLUMB. 


Liardiest—thriftiest—largest yield of 
big fruit—drought Lo aa 
roof. We've teste 
sinds; this beats 
7em all. 


Rockingham Fruit Farm, N. Epping, N. gz 


PEACH TREES. . . 


Large stock Rock bottom prices. 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS. 


Michael’s Early, Gandy’s Prize, Bubach No. 
5, Haverland & Parker Earl. It will pa ae 
to get my prices before ordering elsewhere 


Mention N, P. BROOKS, 


GARDENING 
Lakewood (Nurseries) New Jersey: 


SMALL FRUIT PLANTS. 


All the leading varieties of Strawberry. 
Rats and bert. Send for price list. 
. « A. R. WESTON, Bridgman, Mick. 


STRAWBERRY by mati ford 0 yoo 


E, Jeddo, N. ¥. 


1894. 


HOME. 
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In the home a Conover Pianois a pre: 


cious possession and aconstant joy. 


STUDIO. 


the most satisfactory for 


Durability. 


CONCERT. 


Teachers find the Conover Pianos 


and 


‘Tone, ‘Louch, 


The Conover Pianos meet all 


the requirements of the most Exacting Con- 
cert ArtiStS. © 65 © s+ + 8 «© « 


CHICAGO COTTAGE ORGAN COMPANY, 


Sole Factors. 


The Largest Dealers in Pianos and Organs in the World. 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL WAREROOMS: 


215 Wabash Avenue, 


(SECOND FLOOR) 


CHICAGO. 


HARDY PLANTS 
AND SHRUBS 


We have an immeuise stock 
of the best varieties ©, 
Hardy Plants & Shrubs. 


A BOOK for 3 cts 
describing all the piants no, 
growing atthe 
BELLEVUE NURSER } 
or for 20 cts. we will ma 
you one Sarracenia ki 
cut), four German ri- 
and the book. (Wor tb duc. 


Bassett & Son, Hammonton * 


OUR BIG 6 
Strawberries ever intro- 


Str costal ia duced. everybody wants 

i ,| them ur Rlo is the best 
Sen Sway |» sce Early, the best Shipper 
ss Introduced. 

Rural New Yorker anys: “Itis the best early.”’ M. 
A Thayer. Pres. Wis. Hort. Society. says the more he 
sees of Rio the better he likes it. 100 other varieties. 
a way down. Raspberries, Blackberries, Grapes, 


“Cleveland Nursery Co., Rio Vista, Va. 


:000;000 S 
Fruit and Ornamental. SHRUBS, VINES, 
ROSES, etc., in over 1,000 Varieties. 


New and Rare. 
Old & Reliable. | sena for our Tlus, Catalogues. 


Yes, we are actually giving 
away Free one of the best 


W. 8S. LITTLE & CO., Rochester, N. Y., 
or52 Exchange Place, N. Y. City. 

1000 Varieties of Cacti. 
S 500 sorts of rare BULBS. 
12 Cacti, $1. Sfor 50 cts. 
150 Blooming Bulbs, $1. 

6 for 50 ota. , 25 for 25 ets. 

RARE PLANTS Book on Cacti, 116 Pages, 10 cts 
A. BLANC & CO. 316 8. uw st. PHILADELPHIA 
GRAPES. 1a Concord, Worden, Bri rhton and 
ra. postpald, 25c; 5 ea. 1 each 
#1: Gof es. 8; best ear! 3 Glad d 5 
Cinnamon Vine bulbs. postps Hid. 250. Bargain list of 
trees. en pants and bul 


Many can't be had elsewhere. 
Two Ilinstrated Gatalogues free. 
Green Mountain oyer and Moore's Farly. postpaid, 
olus 
free. 
DANIEL BAGCOCK, Dansville, N. Y. 


Ra ac ct aa ae it 


RAWSONS°= SEEDS 


Are not the miscellaneous, hap- fP 
lected seeds of the very 
on our own trial grounds, 
not only grow, but will 
represent. For reli- 
tiveness they have hi 


hazard kind, but carefully se- 
first quality. We test them 
and know that they will 
produce just what we 
ability and produc- 
won a reputation 


i) 
v, 


excelled by none Our specialties are 
seeds for the flower Wf grower, seeds for the 
vegetable gardener, seeds YW of all kinds. Our Seed 


Book for 1894 should be in 
that is worth telling about % 
growing, without any waste of 
advantage in a great many ways. Xi 


W. W. RAWSON & N 


Le OL 


A f your hands. It tells you all 

SS at gardening and flower 
words. You will find a copy an 

WE SEND IT FREE, 

CO., Boston, Mass. 


DO QOOQOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOG 
1838. 56 YEARS. 


jao4. NEW APPLE, PEAR AND NUT TREES. soo “CHES. 


Starr, the largest early spate Paragon, and other valuablesorts. Lincoln Core- 
less, Seneca and Japan Golden Russett Pears in collection at reduced rates. 
NUTS—Parry’s Giant, Pedigree Mammoth. Paragon and other chestnuts. 
Walnuts—French, Persian, Japan, English and American. Pecans, Almonds and 
Filberts. Eleagnus Longipes Hardy Oranges, Dwarf Rocky Mt. Cherries 
free trom insects, black knots or other diseases. Small Fruits, Grape Vines, 
Currants. Etc. SHADE TREES—Immense stock of Poplars and Maples, 
Ornamental Shrvbs and Vines. 4# Illustrated Descriptive Catalogue FREE. 


POMONA NURSERIES. WILLIAM PARRY, Parry, N. J. 
Awarded Several Medals at the World's Fuir. Catalogue Free. 


R £ 4 JS Ellwanger & Barry, “Woenester, N. ¥. 


TRAWBERRY PLANTS. for'sate: tun 


varieties. Are the introducersof the ‘ROBINSON.’ 
the best new commercial Strawberry. 30,000 Prog- 
ress. Kansas, and Queen of West Raspberry plants. 


B. F. SMITH, Box 6, Lawrence. Kansas. 


yee eon easen sonatas 


Py DOOOOOOOOOOOOOO OOOO B0G 


Fruit and Ornamental. H Handsome new 
Grapes, Shrubs, Roses, for Spring Planting. 160 page 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS. All 
1,000,000 the old and new kinds; 40 vars. 
Asparagus plants. 500,000 Early and late Cab- 
bage. Tomato, Lettuce, Sweet Potato and Celery 
plants. Prices way down to suit the hard times. 
Be sure to order my free Catalogue before plac- 
ing your orders. . 
. . CALEB, BOGGS, Cheswold, Delaware. 
When writiigmieution Gardening. 


PLEASE mention GARDENING when writ- 
ing to advertisers. 
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fi HEATBD FRAME POR AMATBURS. 


We would like to tell the readers of 
GARDENING about a little device which we 
emploved for starting both vegetable and 
flower seeds under glass before we had a 
greenhouse. We first madea frame 6x 
6 feet, large enough to require two hot-bed 
sashes to cover it, by placing four pieces 
of 2x3 in. scantling at the corners, 
the two back.corners were 3 feet high and 
the front ones 2% feet. This was then 
double boarded on the four sides leaving 
an air space between of one inch, which 
was filled with sawdust. We left a space 
for a door on the east side at the bottom 
large enough to admit a small oil stove 
(one burner), it required two of these 
lamps in heating. The heaters can best 
be tended by placing them on a board as 
they can then be pushed in or drawn out 
readily. The door need be but a single 
board on hingrs with a secure fastening. 
We then banked around the outside wit 
saw-dust, but any refuse material would 
do. A platform was next placed 8 inches 
from the glass to receive the boxes of 
seeds; this was made of narrow boards 
with spaces left between them to admit 
the warm air to rise between the boxes. 
We used mats and shutters at night as in 
case of ordinary hot-beds. On the plat- 
form directly over each lamp or heater a 
piece of sheet iron was suspended to cause 
the heat to spread out and rise more uni- 
formly. This was but a crude affair but 
it answered our purpose very well indeed. 

N. H. JoHmM M. HERRICK. 


GREAT SPECIAL OFFERS! 


For only 30c. I will send you 
12 packets Choicest Flower 


seeds New Glant Perpetual Hi- 
biscus. Sunset. the most magnifi- 
cent garden plant introduced in 

years: blooms first year from. 
seeds; flowers from 6 to 9 inches acruss. of a deep 
rich cream color, with a velvety crimson-maroon cen- 
ter; 6 feet tall. each plant ng 10 to 20 of Its enor 
mous blossoms ev day for months. Large-fil. Ger 
man Prize Pansies, famous Diamond strain, best 
in the world; over 50 distinct sorts and an endless va- 
riety of rich and delicates colors, some edged with 
bands of red. white. blue. gold, etc., others mottled, 
striped and blotched in every combination. # vars. 
Sweet Peas, mixed. including EKckfords celebrated 
new vars. 8 seeds Giant Brazilian Morning Glory, 
grandest of all vines; ciimbe & feet; leaves a foot a- 
cross; large clusters of pink flowers. 12 vars. large, 
double Peony-fi Asters. 10 seeds elegant New But- 
terfiy Pea. vars. fil. Phiox, Pansy Park strain. 

Japanese . Mammoth Doubdle 

Poppy. Snowball vercuss serce from 100 vars. 8 
vars. Double Rose-fil. Portu . New Double Fairy 
Zinnias, 18 bright colors: the best straln ever offered; 
little beauties. For 50c. or 26 letter stamps, I wih 


for my Cereln gue of New and Chuice Seeds, 
Aquatic and other Plan which tells 


L. W. GUODELL, Seed Grower, Pansy Park, 
DWIGHT, MASS. 


DRY BALED [10SS 


Of the Finest lity and at Prices to suit 
the Wilson Bill. From one Bale to one thou- 
sand. Arein need of APPLE, PLUM, PEAR 
and CHERRY in exchange. Alsoa fine stock 
of Dwart Juneberry, High Bush Cranberry. 


Address SPARTA NURSERIES, 
- » SPARTA, WIS. 


P. SEBIRE & SONS, Nurserymen, 


USSY, Calvados, FRANCE. 
A general assortment of Fruit Tree Stocks, such 
as Apple, Pear, Myrobolan Plum, Mahaleb and Maz- 
zard Cherry, Angers Quince, Small Evergreens, For- 
est Trees, Ornamental Shrubs, Roses, etc. The 
largest stock in the country. Prices very low. 
Packing secured. Catalogue free. Send for 
uotations before placing your order elsewhere. 

ts for U. S. America and Canada. 
Cc. ©. ABEL & CO., P. 0. Box 920, New York. 


Please mention GARDENING when writ- 
ing to advertisers. 
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SUMMER SNOW for 50 years, the 
one hardy peach; comes true from 


seed—seedling peaches are hardi- 
est. Stands 6 to 10deg. more cold 
than others; 36-yr.-old trees sfill 
bear—BEAR WHEN OTHERS FAIL. 
If interested in Trees, Fruits, 
Roses, Ornamentals, write for Or- 
chard Book,Guide,prices—will save 
you money, and MORE: mistakes. 
A Pointer—W heat 50c. bu.,apples 
$2; 30c. apples outpay $2 wheat. 


OLD OAK PROCESS Whole Root 
trees are carefully propagated re- 
gardless of cost bythe one known 
method that gives fruitful, long- 
livedtrees. They ‘‘live longer and 
bear better.’’—NSec. Morton. They 
GROW —one customer planted 
16,300 Without Losinga Tree. You 
can’t get better at any price, nor 
equally good for less money; ours 


are the LOWEST PRICED Nurseries 


in U.S. for good stoeck—sent world- 
wide during 69 YEARS. 
tead the thousands of letters 
from customers who order year af- 
teryear. Mendonotasarule send i 
the second, the third, and even the f 


20th order.if not fairly dealt with. 


YOUR ORDER— we wantit.wheth- - 
er for one tree or one million, be- — 


cause we have the stock to fill it— 


Mar. 1, 


veney 


nn 


. 1000acres Nurseries. Tested, and Sn ee : = 
hardy, 1st Choice sorts —30,000 ; a 
acres Orchards in 21 States. We DS co. — 
ship everywhere, ship all Winter—13 Cool Storage cellars. Free fay b Free EXTRA COUNT (11 for 10.) 
FREE FREIGHT. STARK BRO’S NURSERIES & ORCHARDS CO., b 16, Louisiana, Mo., or Rockport, Ill 


uine pacial wine of! Mi oehans’ 
Monthly. 


now fully ized by 
devotees of Wild Flowers 
and general gardening.— 
Philadelphia Ledger. 


For a magazine which 
'| makes no pretensions this 
| is one of the best of its 

kind that we have ever 
: seen.—Soston Herald. 


A magazine devuted to Wild Flowers and the higher branches of General Gardening and 
Horticulture. Conducted by THOMAS MEEHAN, formerly Editor of the “Garden- 
ers’ Monthly” and the “Native Flowers and Ferns of the United States." 
MEEHANS’ MONTHLY is especially addressed to lovers of Wild Flowers, though in a con- 
densed form, it appeals to every student of botany and to those fond of horticulture 
in all its branches. It is not a work catering to an idle hour and then to be thrown 
aside. Asa volume for the library it is equal to the best works on botanical and gen- 
eral horticultural subjects, and as such, it has a value far beyond the usual monthly 


magazines. 


Each issue contains a beautifully executed colored lithograph, prepared by L. Prang & Co. 
of a wild flower of the United States and two pages of descriptive text, fourteen pages 
of general botanical and horticultural literature, and illustrated throughout with half- 


tone and wood cut engravings. 


Subscription Price, $2.00 per year; $1.00 for 6 months. Samples copies free. In 
club with GARDENING for one year, for $2.25. 


THOMAS MEEHAN & SONS, Publishers, 


GERMANTOWN, Philadelpia, Pa. 


HOW TO GROW CUT FLOWERS. 


A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON 


THE CULTIVATION OF THE ROSE, 
And Other Flowering Plants for Cut Flowers, sent to any address 


upon receipt of $2.00. 


M. A. HUNT, Terre Haute, Ind. 


EMERSON 


PATENT BINDER 


Price postpaid 


75 CENTS. 


Address 
‘The Gardening Co. 


CHICAGO. 


GRAPE 


VINES. 


All best varieties High. 
est Grading Small Fruits. introducer of unnv 
new Red Jacket (,ooueberry 4 Fav Currant. 
Oatalogue /ree. Gieo.S.Josselyn, Fredouia,N.Y. 


STANDARD VENTILATING MACHINERY 


RECEIVED 
ALL 

BEST 
AWARDS 
LAST 
FOUR 
YEARS. 


. Rh 

// i “00 ed) Opens sash 
as) car’ same height 

it > i — at far end, 
| | | Catalogues 
13 Jt} I yore. | KEY | |e Free 
The only machine tn competition recelying a Certif- 

cate of Merit at the St. Louls Convention. 
E. HIPPARD, YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO. 


Strawberry 2 Raspberr 


PLANTS. Greenville Strwb., Older Rusp. 
All other best varieties. Best Grown Plants. 
Catalogue and price List, etc., telling all about hor 
to grow these frults. Sent FREE to all who mention 
this paper. Send fomit. Address 

E. J. SCOFIELD, Hanover, Wis. 


will 5 pablus the wood- 
work complete for this 
Size 10x16. 


$60.00 


model Greenhouse. 


Material is cut and fitted and can be put up 
by any person of ordinary intelligence. 


We are prepared to furnish Glass and 
Hardware, or everything complete 
save heating apparatus. ADDRESS 


Lockland Lumber Co., 
LOCKLAND, OHIO. 


When writing mention Gardening. 


GREENHOUSE 
HEATERS, 


Wrought Iron Boilers Only. 


% 


<i ae 


_ se 


THE FLAT TOP TYPE. 


Devine Boiler Works, 


Small Fruit Work, 123 pages, leather 


ette cover, 2c. The most 
valuable work pub- 
RD lished on smal] 


ret fruit. 
and Evaroraror, 

mons free. His 3? | Ores 

FYaew tall of pret oiranon: while 


rices Re: AT the world. Address 
. PURDY. Palmvra. N. Y. 


PURDY’S RECORDER is 


A Monthly at 50c, per Year for 1894 
HOT BED SASH 


Doors, Sashes, Blinds, Trim, &c. 


FINN, COLE & CO., 
8 Howard Street, NEW YORK. 


mA. 


vergreen Specialist, 


-GREENHOUSE_» 


| John C. Moninger, 
297 HAWTHORNE AVE., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


TESTE 


GA RDENIN G. 


| HITCHINGS & CO., 


Established 1844. 


Horticultural Architecture g Building, 


| GREENHOUSE HEATING AND VENTILATING. 
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IRON-FRAME CONST RUCTION. 


Greenhouses, Graperies, Palm Houses, etc., Erected Complete. 
Plans and Estimates of Cost furnished on application. Send four cents postage for Illustrated Catalogue. 


HITCHINGS & CO., 233 Mercer St., New York. 
H. M1. HOOKER COPIPANY, 


57 and 59 West Randolph Street, CHICAGO, 


NATURAL GAS MADE GLASS— 
FOR GREENHOUSES. 


Announcement to Hsp i 


eo e 


Write for latest prices. A A A A 


meet the growing demand for our goods, Mo 
_ unsurpassed facilities are now prepared to fi 
machines are turnin ng out the best and most SC iees 
iy our intention to iE in further supra ements we solicit @ con 
just what is needed at a price and in a manner satisfactory to all. 


at we oan supp! Y 
Send for price list and samples and we know you will give usanorder. ....... 


SYRACUSE POTTERY CO., Office 403 N. Salina St., SYRACUSE, N. Y 


nuance of your patronage In the belief 


Write for a Copy of 


CONSTRUCTION. the ‘‘Illustrator,”’ 


Do not fail to write to me 
For an Estimate 


A monthly journal issued by 
the largest engraving house 
in the United States. 


J. MANZ & CO. 


183, 185, 187 Tlonroe Street, 


a 4 


CHICAGO. 


dee 


TE Sige Engraving by all Processes. 
ot Oe eo 
# Sar, oe | Os 
pod o'"»,\08? “ae 
en gon’ ev ahe® s* | Cover your Frames with our 


cate "COs. W 
seca,’ 0° 
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EXCELSIOR BRAND of 


STRAW MATS, 


Extra heavy, best Rye Straw, Tarred 
Twine, 60 cts. each; $6.00 per dozen. 


New England Mat Co., Branford, Ct. 


OLDS’ SEED POTATOES. 


Ey.Ohio, Ohio,Jr., Six cae ee Burpee's Ex. Ey. 
Polaris, Freeman, RN No. 2, and oer %0 Sete O A 
HAD TIRES PRICKS. pee Seed Oats and 


WORLD'S FAIR tiv toning ta 


The Comiag Potato 


It has proven better than all others. Similar to and as 

good as Freeman, but ylelds 4% more. * ‘The quality is 
rfect.”’ T.B.Terry.*'322 pounds from one."* L. Osborne. 
TALUGUK PREE. L. L. OLDS, Clinton, Wisconsin. 


READER oct canes i he 


Greenhouse Heating 
AND VENTILATING. 
Superior Hot Water Boilers. 
John A. Scollay, 
. > 74 & 76 Myrtle Av. Brooklyn, N.Y. 


2 Send for Catalogue, 


GREENHOUSE ante Jab 


Lean-to 8x4, wood work Some Joints cut n cut ready 
put together. Carefully packed 
134 Delaware Av 
MARTIN, BUFFALO, N. Y¥. 
CACTUS CULTURE & CAT. Free. 200 Vars. 
_ Blood Cactus #c. Sample bc. : 18 for $1.00 
Curt K. Plumb, "Cactus Crank,’ ‘Milton, NV is. 


PLEASE mentiom GARDENING when writ- 
ing to advertisers. 


“IF THEY'RE BURPEE’S THEY GROW.”=— ms 


Mucu FoR 25 CENTS. H I 


MucH MORE FOR A DOLLAR. 
Four Fayorite I, 
Fordhook Collections. Lut pecs S 

iY Le Ooernosk Dae oe 


we'll send at less than wholesale price, the First and Famous in Vegetables, the Fashion and Fancy in Flowers—the best varieties 
known, at merely nominal price. Any one collection for twenty-five cents, all four fora collar. With the {ur we give Mrs, Rorer’s brandnew 
book ** How to Cook Vegetables,” the best work in cookdom. 

There’s no profit in it, but it pays us, for we know the quality of our seeds —a trial order means a permanent customer. 
We can fill the hundred thousand orders we expec: from readers of Gardening, and a few other great publications like it. 
Not space enough here to describe these varieties ; we simply brief them; all about them in 


- Burpee’s Farm Annual for 1894, 


The leading American seed catalogue. 172 pages, hundreds of illustrations direct from photo- 
graphs, beautiful colored plates as bright and true as Nature. New features for ’94, noteworthy novelties 
nobody else has. ‘he original, interesting, and instructive seed book of the world, valuable to every- 
body. Mailed free to everyone who plants seeds; to others 10 cents, less than cost. 


ete Fordhook Fashion Flowers. 


SIX NOVELTIES in three of the most fashionable flowers of the day, with a 
bright booklet, titled, ** PANSIES, POPPIES, AND SWEET PEAS.”’ 

NEW SWEET PEA—American Belle. FLORAL NOVELTY OF ’94. Extremely 
early, wonderfully free-flowering ; bright rose; wings of crystal-white, vividly 
spotted in rich, purplish-carmine, 

ECKFORD'S GILT EDGE, or SURPASSING SWEET PEAS. This grand 
strain of New Sweet Peas in mixture is unequalled. - 

BURPEE'S DEFIANCE PANSIES, Finest Mixed. Magnificent new giant- 
flowered Pansies, 2 1-2 to 4inches across. 

SUPERB NEW IMPERIAL GERMAN PANSIES. All known colors, the 
brightest fancy varieties, blotched, veined, mottled, and margined. 

NEW CARDINAL POPPY. Glowing cardinal-scarlet flowers, uniformly of 
enormous size ; perfectly double ; of great profusion ; long duration in bloom. 

GOLDEN GATE POPPIES. If you already have this superb strain you can 
give this packet to a friend, to whom the thousands of beautiful flowers will be 
a constant source of delight. 


We have a beautiful colored ate, painted from nature, of the distinct new 
PANSIES, POPPIES, AND SWEET PEAS, which we will mail enclosed flat 
with our FARM ANNUAL for 1894. 

("Complete Collection — one packet each of the above six varieties — mailed 
for 25 cts. With eachcollection we senda free copy of the bright new booklet, 
‘““PANSIES, POPPIES, AND SWEET PEAS," beautifully printed and charm- 
ingly illustrated, written by three well-known authors, 


eye > 


- ¢ Embracing s sy- 
Fordhook Fancy Flowers. growing gnsuus of cen) 
beauty. One full-sized packet each of all the following :— 

New Yellow DOLICHOS. Unique, no vine is more quick growing.— ASTERS, Choice 
mixed. Every color.— BALSAM, Burpee's Superb Camellia-Flowered. Magnificent 
double flowers.— Marguerite CARNATIONS. Perfect double Carnations in four months.— 
CALLIOPSIS Coronata UKrighte:t yellow.— DIANTHUS, Mixed. Double and single Chinese 
and Japanese Pinks — New Erfurt MIGNONETTE. Large size, delicious fragrance.—Fordhook 
Strain of PHLOX Drummondi Grandiflora. Of remarkable perfection.— SALVIA Splendens. 
— VERBENA Hybrida, Mixed. All colors, 
ce The entire collection, one packet each of the above ten varieties, mailed to any address 
for 25 cts., which is less than one third the regular retail price, Five collections for $1.00. 


“ ¥ ° The five earliest vegetables, those first to ima- 
sy ordhook First Vegeta bles. ture, all of FORDHOOR introduction, 
Early Black LIMA BEAN. Two weeks earlier than any other Lima.—New TOMATO, Fordhcok 
First. Only first early Tomato that is smooth ig rt Aiea Burpee’s Allhead Early CABBAGE. Most 
thoroughbred and best Early Cabbage.— Columbia BEET. arliest of al’; of surpassingly fine flavor.— Burpee’'s 
Earliest RADISH. Ready to pull in 20 days. 

Ce One sull-size packet of each of the above Five FORDHOOK FIRST Vegetables mailed to any address for 
25 cts. Purchased separately, the five packets would cost 60 cents, 


a ~ in Five of the 
ie Fordhook Famous Vegetables. most famous 
vegetables introduced from FORDHOOK FARM. 

Furies s Bush LIMA. Only bush form of true large Lima Bean, most remarkable of new veg- 
eltables,— Burpee’s Surehead CABBAGE. Record 01 17 years’ trials.— New Iceberg LETTUCE. 
See colored plate for the decided merits of this rare novelty.— Burpee's Melrose MELON. No 
other melon is so handsome, none can equal this in delicious flavor.— White Victoria ONION. 
Famous for immense size and mild flavor. 

07> One packet each of the above Five FAMOUS FORDHOOK Vegetables would cost 60cts. 
at retail. We include the 5 packets inour FORDHOOK FAMOUS COLLECTION for 25 cts., 
postpaid, to any address. 


4 COLLECTIONS FOR $1.00, 2 BOOKS FREE! 


She who cooks and she who eats will findin Mrs. Rorer’s new book more practical, palatable in- 
formation than in any other work of its kind published here oranywhere. There is no other book 
like it. We cannot sell these books, Our contract forbids it — we could have sold thousands — 
we can give them to you, if you buy the Four Favorite Fordhook Collections. Perhaps you don't 
want all the seeds — why not buy them all, get the book for nothing, give the extra seeds away — 
they’ll be appreciated for more than they cost you? If you’re in the city and have no garden, 
better buy these seeds for presents to country friends. If you are our customer, and have the 
cook book, then select any five collections for a dollar — use the odd one yourself or give it away. 
If you so request, we will send itto your friend with your name on the wrapper, that she may 
know it came from you. We'll pay the postage, save you all bother. Fora dollar you get even 
more — our new book, ** Selection in Seed Growing,’ a grand work of practical sense. This is 
free to any dollar customer who asks for it. When ordering, please mention Gardening. 


Let us figure together: —At retail the 26 varieties of seeds in the four collections would cost 
$2.90. ‘* Selection in Seed Growing,” 112 pages, and ‘‘ How to Cook Vegetables,’’ 182 pages, are Pvecisned BY a 
worth as general books, 60 cts. —8$3.50 for your dollar. We want you for a customer, and we're ( W-ArLtee BURPEE&S(CO 
willing to ineet you more than half way at the start. We guarantee that you will be satisfied. ey —S— \ PHILADELPHIA\ | 

Tf you ask us to we wii include in the box of four collections a sample package of the valuable new WHITE CAP ~ é 


~ 
DENT CORN. All about it on Page 35 of the Farm Annual. It's the best field corn in cultivation to-day. ss 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Seed Growers, PH 
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Picea Morinda. 
Ampelopsis Veitchit on old Cedar. 


Trees and Shrubs. 


— 
— 


THE SPANISH SILVER FIR. 


Our illustration is another glimpse in 
the garden at Dosoris, and was engraved 
from a photograph taken here last sum- 
mer. The beautiful evergreen tree in 
front is the Spanish silver fir (Abies Pin- 
sapo). It isa native of the mountains in 
the middle and south of Spain, where, at 
elevations of 4000 feet to 6000 feet, it 
forms large forests, the trees attaining a 
height of 60 to 80 feet, The natural habit 
of the tree is regularly pyramidal, and un- 
like many other firs, even old trees under 
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Abies Pinsapo, 


favorable conditions retain their lower 
wide-spreading branches in advanced 
life. The specimen we show is of typical 
character, and too, it is a beauty. 

Although perfectly hardy at Dosoris we 
should not like to recommend it as a 
generally hardy conifer in places with a 
severer climate than New York. Where 
it is growing here isa somewhat sheltered 
spot, protected by rising ground from the 
north, and by trees from the northwest, 
and although it is slightly shaded in 
summer by neighboring cedars and large 
oak trees it flourishes as if it liked the 
oer The ground is light and per- 
ectly drained. 

To the right of the silver fir are some old 
native red cedars (Juniperus Virginiana) 
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THE SPANISH SILVER FIR. [ABIES PINSAPO.] 
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Bed of white plantain lilies. 
Engitsh Ivy on old Cedar. 


up the stems of which English ivy is find- 
ing its way. Across the road behind the 
firis a mass of white day lily (or plan- 
tain lily, as it is also called). At the lett 
are some more old cedars, but these are 
being covered with Veitch’s ampelopsis. 
And close behind them is seen the elegant 
Morinda spruce of the Himalayas, where 
it grows at elevations from 6000 to 12,- 
000 feet. 


AGE OF GERTAIN TREES BEFORB THBY 
BLOOM. 


This is in answer to G. B. F:: 

Pawlonia imperialis.—After the trees 
make four or five year old wood without 
gettingit tut back by frost in winter. This 
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Mar, 15, 


may be in five or may be ten years after 
planting. 

Keelreuteria paniculata.—If all goes 
well, in about three to five years after 
planting. 

Tree Riac (Syringa Japonica).—In five 
to ten years after planting, much depend- 
ing on size of plants to begin with, situa- 
tion and environment. 

Sophora Japonica.—Most uncertain. 
May be in six or seven years, or may be 
not in many years. 

Styrax Obassia.—If healthy plants and 
of good size to begin with, and the posi- 
tion is warm and sheltered, in three or 
four years. 

The weeping flowering dogwood.—Per- 
haps the next spring after being planted, 
ours did. 

Paul’s Scarlet Thorn.—If vigorous 
plants to begin with, in two or three 
years. Itis not uncommon for them to 
bloom the next year after being set out. 


fi MAPLE TREE SGALE INSECT. 


Three years ago I planted two hundred 
silver maples bought from an eastern 
nursery. The second season several of 
them were affected with a scale or louse 
that sticks close to the bark. The past 
season nearly one-fourth of the lot were 
so affected. They looked badly the latter 

art of the season and have not shed their 
eaves, and will evidently die unless some- 
thing is done for them. What is it? 
Can anything be done to save the tree? 
Is there any preventative against the 
pest? . B. B. 

Maryland. 

From the above communication the 
particular species of scale insect infesting 
the maples can not be determined. Of 
the six species which occur with us on the 
maple, the more common one is that 
known as “the maple tree scale insect,’’ 
Pulvinaria innumerabilis (Rathvon). It 
is probably this species of which com- 
plaint is above made, as it often attacks 
the silver Jeaf maple, Acer dasycarpum, 
and three years ago nearly destroyed 
these trees in the streets of Brooklyn,N.Y. 

If it be this species, it may be recognized 
by its appearing on the branches and 
leaves, its large size of about one-fifth of an 
inch in length, its broadly elliptical form, 
prominent ridges, and the large, white, 
cottony mass thrown out from the lower 
end of the scale at the time of the produc- 
tion of the young. Thecottony mass isa 
protective secretion for the eggs and the 
young, and with the scale frequently 
measures four-tenths of an inch long. In 
New York and New England the eggs 
hatch about the first of July; and this is 
the only time wren we can hope, by any 
simple and easy means, to destroy this 
pernicious scale. If the young and almost 
microscopic insects, before they have at- 
tained the age when they attach them- 
selves to the bark and and secrete a pro- 
tective scale, be thoroughly sprayed with 
the ordinary kerosene emulsion, they will 
all be killed. A solution of whale oil soap 
or tobacco water may also destroy them, 
but the keroseneis more reliable. If watch 
is kept for the appearance of the conspicu- 
ous white cottony mass, and after that 
by using a magnifier, for the hatching of 
the eggs, the precise time for applyir g the 
emulsion will be unmistakably indicated. 

If the scale of which complaint is made 
be an Aspidiotus, as the oyster shell bark 
louse, or some other of the smaller species 
it will be more difficult to control it, as 
the time for the hatching of the eggs, 
when it is the most valuable, is not so 
readily indicated. Perhaps the _ best 


method of dealing with these would be 
that of which Mr. Falconer has written: 
‘‘My experience with bark scale on trees 
is that it is incurable by any possible 
means, and the cheapest and best way to 
do with the infested stock is to root it 
out and burn it, and start afresh with 
clean trees. Walnuts, ash, willows, lilacs, 
and euonymus are. some of the infested 
trees with whieh I have had experience.” 
. A. LINTNER, 
Office of the N. Y. State Entomologist. 
Albany, December 6, 1893. 


PLANTING AUSTRIAN PINBS. 


What is the greatest height at which 
the Austrian pine can be transplanted 
here? How large should the holes be dug 
forthem? Willcommon loam suffice? 

Massachusetts. L. S. 


Much depends upon the trees and their 
former treatment, and the carefulness 
with which they have been lifted, guarded 
while out of the ground, brought to your 
place, and transplanted, and thecare you 
give them through the first summer. 
Nursery grown trees that have been 
transplanted two or three times are best. 
Vigorous plants three feet high would be 
our choice; plants four feet high « ould do; 
trees five feet high would be a little un- 
certain, and much over that quite doubt- 
ful. The size of the holes should depend 
on the size of the trees and the nature of 
the ground. Big trees should have big 
holes, andin poor ground the holes should 
be made much larger than in good land. 
No hole should be less than three feet 
wide and two feet deep, andif the ground 
is poor or inclined to be very dry in sum- 
mer make them four to five feet wide and 
two feet deep. There are two objects in 
throwing out big holes, namely, to give 
you an opportunity to remove the poor 
or subsoil earth, replacing it with good 
ground, and to so loosen up the earth 
that the roots can readily run through it 
and water permeate it, inthis way giving 
the trees a good start in early life. Were 
the trees specimen plants in the garden in 

lace of a shelter belt, we should advise 
ar larger holes. Of course the trees are 
not planted in the big empty holes, be- 
fore planting, the holes are filled up again 
with the good earth, except op ning 
enough to allow of proper planting. Any 
good common loam is all nght for Aus- 
trian pines. Ifthe soil is heavy or clayey 
some old swamp or peat muck mixed 
with it is excellent, and so it is in thecase 
of sandy soilif packedin firmly, Mulch 
the trees and thoroughly soak the ground 
two or three times the first summer. 


WHITE TARTARIAN HONEYSUCKLE.— 
I have a fine plant (dormant) of ‘‘honey- 
suckle, white Tartarian, upright.’’ Does 
this plant grow in bush form or run like 
other honeysuckles? I desire this infor- 
mation before planting, so as to give ita 
proper location. CoP ak: 

Vienna street, Philadelphia. 


_ It is a decided bushy shrub, and has no 
inclination whatever to run as a vine. 


MAGNOLIA HYPOLEUCA.—Wm. Goldring 
saysin the Garden “this magnolia was 
unquestionably the finest tree I saw in 
Japan, when there during all the flower- 
ing month of May last.” It isa large 
leaved, large blossomed, tall tree of the 
Hakone Mountains and hardy and a 
capital grower here; last summer a speci- 
men at Dosoris had seventy-two flowers 
open at one time. 


Landscape Gardening. 


PLAN FOR PLAGE 117 X 200 PBET. 


This plan which was made for Mrs. H. 
S. A. Stewart of Pittsburg, was designed 
to give the great possible quantity and 
variety Of plants and shrubs without 
sacrificing an effective arrangement. 

J. WiILkKinson ELLIOTT. 


EXPLANATION OF PLAN. 


1. H. P. roses and narcissi. 

2. Sweet peas. 

3, 3, 3,3,3,3 Hardy plants. 

4. Arundo donax and Eulalia gra- 
cillima. 

5. Weigela candida. 

6. Single hollyhocks. 

7. Lily of the valley. 

8. T aheroua begonias. 

9. Shrubbery with tall shrubs and 


- small trees in the back, and groups of 


hardy plants and French cannas in the 
margin. 

10. Eulalia gracillima and Funkia 
Sieboldii. 

11. Mass of golden honeysuckle. 

12. Erianthus Ravenne. 

13. Hedge of California privet. 

14,14. Sheared golden yews. 

15. Weeping hemlock. 

16. Japan maples. 

17. Water maples. 

18. Magnolia stellata. 

19. Magnolia Soulangeana. 

20. Weeping Nc rway spruce. 

21. Magnolha conspicua. 

22. Weeping dogwood. 

23. Weeping rose flowered Japao 


24. Chinese cypress. 

25, 25, 25, 25. Posts covered witb 
vines for clothes line. 

26. Fern leaved beech. 

27. White birch. 

28. Scarlet maple. 

In addition to the planting shown on 
the plan the walls (brick) are covered 
with Ampelopsis Royalii. 


NOTES PROM TOWER GROVE PARK AND 
THE MISSOUR! BOTANIGAL GARDEN, 
ST. LOUIS. 


The summer decorations in Tower 
Grove Park that yearly supplement the 
permanent planting of trees and shrubs, 
consist largely of ornamental plants that 
are grown in tubs and wintered in houses, 
and of aquatics. Bedding plants proper 
are used only in the vicinity of the gate 
keeper's lodges and other dwellings, and 
there but sparingly. Mr. James Gurney, 
Superintendent of the Park, holds that 
something bold and striking at first 

lance, and even from a distance 1s more 
Fitting for park decoration than is any 
amount of elaborate floraldetail. At the 
same time he does not decry the use of 
flowers, nor for that matter, carpet bed- 
ding if that is what the public demands. 
It is only that to his mind there is a place 
for everything, as gardens for garden 
plants and parks for park decorations. 

So in Tower Grove, in summer bold 
groups of tender ornamental! plants are 
placed on lawns just at the edge of an 
opening and in full view from driveways, 
but never where they obstruct the land- 
scape views, that is the reason for the 
vista. These groups are made up of 
plants of striking foliage and tropical in 
effect, and must be protected from frost 
and cold, but otherwise they bear all ex- 
igencies of climate as developed at St. 
Louis. These include a burning sun 
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PLAN FOR PLAOE 117 X 200 FEET. 


through the summer and early fall, as 
well as occasional hail storms. 

The palms that have proved to bear 
fullexposure to the sun without injury 
are all the chamerops, latanias and 

hoenix palms, The palms requiring a 
ittle protecting shade from the fierce 
heat of mid-day, (from noon until about 
two o’clock), are the arecas, cocos, ken- 
tias, seaforthias and Rhapis flabellitormis, 
the palm from which rattan walking 
canes are made. The necessary shade for 
these is secured by placing them to the 
north of a tall tree. 

Plants, other than palms, that bear full 
sunlight perfectly are Pandanus Veitchii, 


P. Javanicus, P. utilis and P. spiralis. Of 
the Ficus or fig family they are F. lucida; 
F.. imperialis, F. Parcelli, F. Indica the 
Banyan tree, F. macrocarpa, F. macro- 
phylla, F. elastica, and F. Afzelia. Of the 
succulents, tourcroyas, agaves in variety, 
yuccas, cacti and beaucarneas. Also 
araucarias, A. excelsa, A. Cunninghami 
and A. Braziliensis. Bay trees, bananas, 
abutilons, dracznas, pittisporums, hibis- 
cus, cedar of Lebanon and some other s 
are used. 

Good cannas are highly prized for facin 
certain of these great mounds of splendi 
foliage, the central plants of which are 
in some cases twenty five and thirty feet 


high. And smaller plants of the American 
variegated agave are used in the same 
way Raease of their good color contrast 
to the prevailing green. 


All of these plants, (except cannas), are 
dial in tubs that are plunged on the 
awns and before frost li and put in 
plant houses where they are wintered in 
a temperature of about 50°. 


In the same houses enough aquatics are 
wintered to furnish stock for the coming 
summer. Water hyacinths and water 
poppies are kept in shallow tubs of 
water Roots of Nymphza odorata are 
laid on mudin tubs thatare filled up with 
water. Other nymphezas are kept in tubs 
of very moist soit (almost mud), and 
still others in paper pees of dry sand. 
Some seedlings of Nymphza rosea that 
were started very late were so small that 
if dried off nothing would have remained, 
so they are being wintered in three inch 
pots of mixed soil and sand plunged in 
tubs of water, the water being about one 
inch deeper than the height of the pots. 
Other aquatics used are the lotus, papy- 
rus plant and Euryale ferox, or Gorgon 
plant, which is next to Victoria Regia in 
the size of its foliage but bears small, in- 
conspicuous flowers; the leaves are often 
five feet in diameter. 


Among the hardy plants outside that 
are conspicuous at this season is Cra- 
tegus Pyracantha, a leafy ev from 
Southern Europe. It is used in both Park 
and Garden, (which adjoin), as a hedge, 
also as a border for driveways. Inthe 
Garden there is a curving hedge of it 
thatis twenty years old, and has been 
left kay shag ieon yet is only about six or 
seven feet high, and very attractive in 
both outline and color throughout the 
year, and at St. Louis is perfectly hardy 
without protection. With its evergreen 
leaves and slow growth it seems admira- 
bly adapted for hedges on small places. 
Other hardy things seen at the Botanical 
Garden that seem desirable tor amateurs 
are Festuca glauca, a bluish green low- 
growing ever ass used as an edg- 
ing for Besta: entciion argentea, an ever- 
green bedding plant of silvery green color 
that is massed in beds, and looks just the 
same the year around; and Yucca angustt- 
folia, a very. hardy plant, native of the 
Rocky Mountains, that is aig: tba 
ornamental in style and habit. Unlike Y. 
filamentosa it spreads, slowly as the 
years pass, into irregular clumps. The 
grass. Festuca glauca is given a light 
covering of pine needles as winter protec- 
tion, or rather gets a small share of that 
put over the bulbs in the beds, for it pore 
out quite openly in many places. The 
other two have no covering whatever. 

Three varieties of roses are grown in 
quantity as summer adornments, the Ben- 
gal roses ie oer or Cramoisi superieur, 
crimson; Cels-multiflora, flesh colored; 
and the Bourbon rose Hermosa, clear 
rose pink. These are used because they 
cover themselves with flowers from June 
until frost. As Mr. Gurney says they in- 
sure roses and not merely rose bushes. 
Agrippina and Hermosa are as hardy in 
Chicago as the hybrid remontants. Six 
inches of pine needles are used on the rose 
beds in the Garden as a winter mulch. In 
fact pine needles are used for all plants 
needing such protection; their character 

revents close packing, and they are 
ound desirable in every way. 


In the Garden greenhouses the sweetest 
flower is Olea fragrans or fragrant olive, 
which has just been rechristened Osman- 
thus fragrans. Other plants in flower are 
Euphorkis Jacquine flora, with racemes of 
vivid blossoms >that ,continue to open 
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until twelve to eighteen inches in length, 
and very pretty; Sempervivum arboreum, 
Cuphea ignea, Chinese primroses, Jasmi- 
num officinalis, bouvardias in variety, 
streptosolen, the charming Reinwardtia 
(or Linum), trigyna, with a season of 
from six to ten weeks, Rondeletia odorata 
with its orange scarlet lantana-like flow- 
ers, and Sciadophyllum pulchrum, a rare 
and truly magnificent foliage plant be 
longing to the ivy family, a large speci- 
men here (a tree), being now in blossom. 
Rivinia Braziliense has graceful racemes 
of purplish crimson, poke berry style of 
fruit; another variety has scarlet berries. 


Five climbers that are particularly at- 
tractive are: Phaseolus /anatus, a delicate 
little vine from Costa Rica that is grown 
here in a hanging basket; Passiflora 
quadrangularis, aspecies of large growth, 
with remarkably handsome foliage and 
beautiful blossoms, Monstera deliciosa 
from Mexico, which is grown here to im- 
mense size and is bearing its odd fruit, 
like an ear of corn growing upright and, 
when it bursts, as deliciously Va ant as 
a pineapple; Clerodendron Balfouri, in 
flower, and in strong contrast to the 
others, a wall covered to the height of fif- 
teen feet with Selaginella Wildenovii 
(Ceesia arborea) or climbing club moss. 
One of the prettiest things in the houses 
is a tub of Myriophyllum proscrpina- 
coides, the South American aquatic so 
frequently used in lily ponds. The tub 
was sunk in one of the ponds during the 
summer and in the fall lifted with all its 
pretty spreading burden, brought in to 
the house and set on top of a metal lawn 
wase; a circular frame work, the same 
diameter as the tub, was then built 
around the vase and the entire open space 
between the bottom of the tub and the 
floor stuffed tightly withmoss. The bot- 
tom of the tub is decayed enough to let 
the water percolate slowly through and 
keep the moss damp, and the plant over- 
flows, like a feathery green waterfall, on 
.all sides quite to the floor, making a unique 
-and pleasing object that might easily be 
repeated on a smaller scale for house 
decoration. It is in a house kept at about 
50°. Two agaves, namely, A. Gheis- 
brechtii and A. heteracantha are prepar- 
ing to blossom. F. C. SEAVEY. 


The Flower Garden. 


GERANIUMS FOR BEDDING. 


In the hot dry summer weather we have 
here three summers out of four, the Bruant 
type gives most satisfaction. The old 
Heterantha, by some called double Gen- 
eral Grant, although about fifteen years 
old is probably the finest introduction of 
that type, and is still as good a scarlet as 
any. The Bruant proper is somewhat 
more compact and_ several shades 
brighter, and also a good bedder with us. 
White Swan and La Favorite are the two 
best double whites we have got for mass- 
ing in beds. Perleis the best single white, 
but of rather dwarfish growth, and Clem- 
ence Boutard also does well with us. 
Emile Girardin I find to be about to be 
about the best double pink we have for 
bedding, and the old Master Christine as 
a single pink. 

General Grant, General Sheridan and 
Queen of the West used to be considered 
indispensable,but they are now superseded 
by the Bruants. I would also add Mrs. 
E. G. Hill, salmon, with white center, a 
grand bedder; Tour Eiffel, bright orange 
scarlet, large truss, a fine bedding variety; 
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Mons. P. Olombel, vermilion scarlet 
shaded with orange, large trusses; Gloire 
de Lyonaise, scarlet carmine, very large; 
Gloire de Poitevine, rich red, 
orange, white eye, large trusses, robust 

lant and Beaute Poitevine, extremely 
arge, semi-double, brilliant salmon flow- 
ers. These are all Bruants. Other extra 
fine ones of a different class are Bonnat, 
large spherical heads of brilliant carmine 
flowers, and Wilhelm Pfitzer, orange sal- 


mon and peach color, and the plant dwarf 
and tree blooming. G. DRoBISH. 
Columbus, O. 


PLOWBR GARDBN QUERIES. 


1. About what date should tuberous 
begonias (the tubers) be started, in the 
house, for out-door bedding purposes in 
this latitude? 

2. What plant would makea good cen- 
terpiece for a circular bed of tuberous be- 
gonias? Would Begonia Vernon be suit- 
able? 

3. What zonal geranium, not scarlet 
or red, is sufficiently floriferous to pro- 
duce a good effect in a large bed? 

.4. Will any species uf wistaria endure 
Wisconsin winters? 

5. Can Romneya Coulteri be grown 
here in the open ground? If so, how can 
plants be obtained? 

6. What causes stems of Lilium speci- 
osum, in the open ground, to dry up and 
die while in flower? Does it need extreme 
moisture during flowering period? 

7. What was done, last fall, with the 
specimens of Sciadopitys verticillata and 
other rare evergreens grown on the 
World’s Fair grounds last summer? Are 
they now on the market? A.S. 

Wisconsin. 


1. Start them now. Plant them out 
about the end of May or early in June, 
but be sure that they have grown to be 
good healthy plants before you set them 
out. Planting dormant tubers or mea- 
grely started plants is one of the chief 
causes of failure with these lovely begon- 
ias out of doors in summer. 

2. We like them best alone. While 
they may be usedinaslightly shaded spot 
as a belt around a central group of tall 
begonias of other kinds we believe 
they are better off and seen to better ad- 
vantage when alone in the bed. Begonia 
Vernon is fine in its way, but it doesn’t 
grow any bigger than the tuberous bego- 
nias, and it will rather detract from than 
add to their appearance. There is noth- 
ing difficult, miffy or uncertain about 
Vernon, and you can use it alone by it- 
self, in beds with other plants, or as bor- 
ders to beds and it will do well and look 
well. But keep the tuberous ones by 
themselves. 


8. For good pink bedding varieties of 
geraniums we use Waddington, and Ma- 
dame Messenger, both double; and for 
white, Clemence Boutard, single, and 
Candidissima plena, double. 

FRED KANsT. 

South Park, Chicago, March 5, ’94. 


4. When I was in St. Paul, Minn., in 
’92, I saw a strong vine of the American 
wistaria in bloom and forming seed, in a 
garden there, and it was quite hardy. 
With us it stands 20° to 28° below zero 
in winter without hurt, that is as cold as 
we have it here. JOHN T. TEMPLE, 

Davenport, Iowa, March 4, ’94. 


5. No. Romneya Coulteriis a Califor- 
nian plant and not hardy anywhere in 


shaded ° 


Mar. 15, 


the northern states. You canget some of 
the large dealers in hardy perennials, or 
seeds from a Californian firm. The plant 
is easily raised from seeds, but seedlings 
seldom bloom under three or four vears 
old. We used to grow it in the open air 
in summer and winter in a pit and have 
it do nicely. 

6. No lily, native or exotic is easier 
grown or less particular about its re- 
quirements thanis L. speciosum. It seems 
to us that your lilies have got thelily dis- 
ease, a virulent fungoid pest alike unspar- 
ing of native or foreign sorts, and for 
which we have not yet found a certain 
remedy. . 


7. The evergreens were divided among 
the different parks here. We received a 
few. Ido not think there are any on the 
market. FRED KANST. 

South Park, Chicago. 


ANNUALS FOR PLOWER BOXES. 


1. What seeds can I grow in a hotbed 
started in April that will give me satis- 
factory plants to trim boxes for the 
piazza with? 

2. What other plants can I propagate 
for filling the middles of the boxes, which 
are three and one-half feet long by one 
foot wide? 

3. Would ageratum trimmed with 
white do for some of the boxes, and 
Drummond phlox and bedding plants for 
others? 

4. I have a flower beri fifty feet long by 
five feet wide in an exposed place and 

arallel with the house, what can I raise 

om seed, in the same manner, to fill it 
with, having the mass all one color 
trimmed with something else? Stiff 
annuals like petunias or zinnias not 
wanted. Early bloom is a desideratum. 
Would ageratum or scarlet salvia trimmed 
with sweet alyssum look well? J. J. O. 

Massachusetts. 


1. In the way of vines grow Lobb's 
nasturtium, Maurandia Barclayana, and 
Thunbergia alata, these are to droop 
over the sides of the boxes. The common 
sweet alyssum (not the dwarf form) is 
fine for a short fringe, so is Drummond 
phlox. 

2. Scarlet salvia, lilliput zinnias, and 
other vigorous annuals. At the same 
time we question if you can get a full and 
pleasing box all summer from annuals. 

3. Yes, in both. But in the case of bed- 
ding plants why not use heliotrope, rose 
geranium, and the like, and have a drap- 
ery of German ivy, large periwinkle, etc? 

4. Ageratum Cope’s Pet edged with 
sweet alyssum would be very pretty, so 
would Drummond iapties scarlet salvia, 
crimson or scarlet feather celosias, with 
the white edging. Dwarf nasturtiums 
too mass fine in beds. But you may find 
some difficulty in keeping the place tidily 
filled'and gay with annuals all summer. 


TAB PLOWBR BORDBRS. 


If the flower borders were mulched last 
fall, it is time the covering was partially 
removed, especially from over the crowns 
of evergreen plants as statice, ajuga, 
Torry’s pentstemon, sedums, houseleeks, 
etc., also from over the tops of early 
starting plants of all sorts. Don’t remove 
it all at once. A good way is to remove 
the mulching clean except what one wants 
to dig into the ground, and as you go 
along scatter some of the roughest part 
of it over the crowns of the plants to 
remain till they getjinured to the weather 
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DOUBLE FLOWERED CALIFORNIA POPPY. 


and hardy. We don’t like digging the 


borders before the plants start to grow, 
because a good many of them haven’t 
yet shown nite the ground and there 
are many natural seedlings that willshow 
better later on that we may want to 
save. And before digging our borders we 
like to go over them and lift allthe plarts 
that have been heaved up by frost and 
reset them at the proper level. Many of 
the old clumps of phloxes, Japan sedum, 
upright clematis, larkspur-leaved coreop- 
sis, speedwell, spirzeas, heleniums, irises. 
and such plants that grow in stools, if 
lifted, divided, and replanted make a 
thriftier growth and bear finer flowers 
than if left alone. Perennial sunflowers 
like H. rigidus, also mountain fleece, yel- 
low day lily, Pyrethrum uliginosum, 
monarda, pearl achillea, and others apt 
to d at the root should be lifted, 
divided and reset, the outer parts of the 
clumps only should be used and the inner 
part thrown away. If youdo this before 

ou dig the border you will make a nicer 
job and all the plants will be of equal 
depth. Of course the places for the several 
plants should be thoroughly, widely and 
deeply unfastened before planting. When 
the planting is finished dig the bed care- 
fully, deep een the plants, and even, 
aan never pile the earth round a plant, 
rather keep it away. Nowall is tidy and 
ready for inter-planting whatever extras 
you may choose to put in it, or seeds of 
annuals you wish to sow. 


HoL_yHocks.—If you have any in a 
reserve bed with a mulching over them, 
reduce the weight of mulching, but don’t 
remove it altogether for some days after, 


then lift the plants with as good balls as 
you can get and transplant them into 
your borders wherever you wish—usually 
the back row, or in clumps. 

FoxGLovEs.—Do the same with them 
except that they always look most at 
home in the neighborhood of bushes or 
shrubs, and they thrive in half wild 
slightly shaded places. 

SWEET WILLIAMS should also be un- 
covered, and lifted if need be and planted 
out where they are to bloom. 


HOLLYHOGKS—HARDY GHRYSANTHBMUMS. 


1. What is the best way of raising 
hollyhocks? 

2. Can you tell me the names of some 
hardy chrysanthemums for autumn 
blooming? I want the loose flowering, 
yellow, white and terra cotta colored 
ones. One is so apt to get a close-grow- 
ing, washy mauve colored flower when 
he asks for a hardy variety. M. B. 

Braxton Co,, W. Va. 


1. From seed. Sow the seed in a frame 
in April, or in a row in the garden in 
April or May, shading the seed with a 
spruce branch till it comes up. Trans- 

ant the seedlings when they get up a 
fittle. When the old plants bloom and 
ripen seed, and the seeds drop upon the 

ound, seedlings generally spring up in 

ugust in great quantity, and these seed- 
lings are apt to be just as good as their 
parents. Savea lot of them, transplant 
them closely into beds, mulch them in 
winter, and plant them out early in 
spring, and they will likely all bloom the 
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first summer. Those you raise from seed 
sown in April or May are not apt to 
bloom before another year. 

2. You want, apparently, some early 
flowering varieties of Japanese sorts, and 
not the Chinese or pompons. For out- 
door work the Japanese sorts are the 
least adapted, still we have fine success 
with Ivory, Domination, and Jessica, 
white; Gloriosum, yellow; Rohallion, 
chrome, and Red Dragon, orange red, 
they bloom beautifully out of doors with 
us about the first of November. Madame 
Desgranges, which some years ago was 
much lauded as an early blooming sort, 
although quite early, was very unsatis- 
factory with us out of doors. Mr. T. H. 
Spaulding, Orange, N. J., a famous chrys- 
anthemum grower, gives a special list of 
sixteen “early flowering varieties’ which 
he says ‘‘with me, the past season 
bloomed from September 20th to early in 
October, all previous to frost.”’ Send for 
his catalogue. 


A DOUBLE FLOWERED GALIFORNIA POPPY 
(ESGHSGHOLTZIA). 


The accompanying picture will show 
you a few blossoms of a double flowered 
eschscholtzia which I had photographed. 
They were of a beautiful brilliant orange 
color shaded with lighter yellow, and 
measured over three inches across. Each 
flower was composed of three almost per- 
fectly formed flowers, in some specimens 
one rising above the other, resembling 
full blown roses and buds. The plant 
which is growing in a garden in Santa 
Barbara 1s about three and a half feet 
high! It does not spread over the ground 
as do the other eschscholtzias, but iscom- 
pact and tree shaped and measures be- 
tween seven and eight feet in circumfer- 
ence. It was found in a field of wild pop- 
pies at Rincon Point by a young lady, 
one of a party of picnickers, who took it 
up and planted it in her garden. It grew 
well and blooms profusely and is almost 
ever-blooming. Of course it cannot be 
propagated excepting by root cuttings, 
as all the flowers are barren. oe: ee 

Southern California. 


FLOWERS POR THE SEASIDE. 


Kindly give me alist of flowering plants 
and seeds, particularly for cutting, that 
will be likely to thrive close to the beach 
on the New Jersey coast. There is no 
shade and there is a good deal of wind 
and more or less blowing sand. My gar- 
den will be protected by a high fence. 
How should the beds be prepared and 
when should the s eds be planted? 

Philadelphia. Leddy C 


In your case there ure three things to 
consider, nee the soil, the moisture in 
summer, and the protection from wind. 
If the soil is light and sandy it is apt to 
be quite dry in ordinary summer weather 


‘hence ill-adapted for flowers, and with- 


out fair protection from wind and drift- 
ing sand success with flowers cannot be 
assured. With protection against wind 
and drifting sand, and having plenty 
artificial means of watering the plants, 
no matter if the ground is light aad sandy 
you can have lots of flowers in it. Use 
plenty old well rotted manure, cow 
manure if you can get it, dig the beds 
deeply, and level them off not much higher 
than the ground level, just enough to run 
the water offofthem. If you tack a run 
of chicken wire netting along the face of 
the fence you can sow nasturtiums and 
sweet peas against it to cling up to it; 
and theré plant afew roots of fammula 
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and paniculata clematises. Inthe shelter 
of the fence have the most tender plants 
like heliotrope, geraniums, early carna- 
tions and lemon scented verbenas, all of 
which must be set out as plants. Dahlias 
and cannas should be planted asdormant 
or started roots, and gladioli as dried 
bulbs. Sow rows of mignonette in good 
sheltered ground, and Drummond phlox, 
annual coreopsis, sweet alyssum, gaillar- 
dias and poppies as early in the spring as 
ssible and in moderately open places. 
innias, dwarf nasturtiums, scarlet sal- 
via, French marigolds, and balsams 
should not be sown till the middle or end 
of April. China asters, and in fact zin- 
nias, nasturtiums, and several others 
may be sown in narrow rowsin a reserve 
plat and thence transplanted to their per- 
manent quarters. Some rose and oak- 
leaved geraniums, if planted out, will 
give you a nice lot of green in summer, 
and they will grow in moderately dry 
ground ifitisrich. It may be necessary 
to mulch the ground about your flowers 
with salt hay, light manure, or lawn 
mowings; ifso doit. The mulching not 
only saves the soil from getting very 
warm in summer but conserves the mois- 
ture. Portulacca though little use for 
cutting makes a bright show, and petu- 
nias thrive most anywhere. 


fARDY PLANTS IN BLOOM AT WASHINGTON. 


The following have been blooming or 
come into flower as noted: 

Dandelions, all winter. 

Chickweed, all winter. 

Chimonanthus fragrans, all winter. 

Jasminum nudiflorum, January 3. 

Helleborus Abchasicus, January 12. 

Helleborus guttatus, January 15. 

Petasites fragrans, January 15. 

Lonicera Standish, February 3. 

Lonicera odoratissima, February 3. 

Saxifraga cordifolia, February 10. 

Cowslips, February 16. 

Iris lutescens, sparingly, February 21. 

Crocuses, February 4. 

Snowdrops—nivalis, Elwesii plicatus, 
March 4, 

Aubrietia deltoidea, March 4. 

Fragaria Indica, March 4. 

Berberis Japonica, March 4. 

Forsythia, sparingly, March 4. 

March 6. G. W. OLIVER. 


HARDY BULBS. 


Remove the manure or leaves mulching 
from all bulb-beds, or better still remove 
the rougher part and let the finer portion 
remain. Ifthe plants have been pushing 
up through the mulching and their leaves 
have got bleached to remove the mulch- 
ing suddenly and entirely will be to de- 
stroy the whitened foliage; better remove 
the mulching and as you proceed scatter 
some straw thinly over the bleached 
plants, or tree branches wiil do. 

As regards planting bulbs twoevils will 
now make themselves manifest, namely; 
overmulching or useless covering, and 
early planting. We mulch hyacinth, tulip 
and narcissus beds for two purposes, first 
to protect them against hard frost in 
winter, secondly to prevent them being 
raised up out of the ground either by 
heaving by frost, or by being stilted out 
by their own roots. A mulching of chaffy, 
fine rotted manure or loose leaf soil will 
accomplish both ends—protection against 
frost and the evil of heaving, and this 
mulch should not be removed in spring. 
In moderately mild localities, plant a lit- 
tle deeper, and no mulching 1s needed. To 
say frost shouldn’t reach these bulbs is 
nonsense. The frost penetrates ueeper 
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than our bulbs are planted. every winter, 
but when the spring time comes we are 
not ashamed of our display of blossoms. 
Where a heavy mulching of coarse mate- 
rial had been used the plants come up 
bleached and enfeebled, a ready prey to the 
searing influence of cold winds and warm 
sunshine. And there is no need for it. 


Now let us see what early planting 
does: Take jonquils, and many other 
kinds of narcissus, Roman hyacinths, Tri- 
teleia uniflora, and others that start to 
grow very early, some of them even in 
the fall, in the case of those that were 
planted lust September, or more evident 
still, of those that were left in the ground 
over summer without being lifted and re- 
planted. What is their condition just 
now? probably the leaves by open expos- 
ure to frost and snow, wind and sun, look 
as ifthey were scalded. That enervates 
the plant, besides its large mass of roots 
suffer somewhat by the frost. Now, there 
is no need of this: all of these early start- 
ing, somewhat tender bulbs should be 
litted in early summer when they have 
completed their growth, and kept out of 
the ground till October or later, according 
to locality, then when committed to the 
ground they don’t start to grow till the 
spring sets in, and thus they save them- 
selves, 


The Lawn. 


THE LAWN. 


Look to it now, there is no time to lose, 
the lawn must be got into good order. If 
you top-dressed the lawn with manureor 
compost last fall, all the clods, tufts, or 
rough parts of it must now be raked off 
or spread evenly, not only for neatness 
sake but utility too, the grass will whiten 
under the manure, and sunscald as 
soon as the manure is removed if you 
don’t attend to it at once. Rake off all 
rough straws, sticks, stones, rags, old 
bones, bits of leather, pieces of wire, and 
every Other trashy thing that usually gets 
on to grass, especially where manure has 
been used, in winter. Be very particular 
about the wire, stones, and the like, else 
they will destroy your mowing machine 
at the first cutting. 


If the surface is puckery, a heavy rolling 
when the ground 1s wet will help to even 
it out, but don’t use a horse roller then 
for the horses’ feet will make deepimpres- 
sions, use the horse roller when the ground 
is firm but moist. Fill up with a little 
pour earth or sod every hole such as deep 

oof prints, go burrows, and the like, 
tamping them firmly and level with the 
rest of the ground. Hollows caused by 
the settling of the ground where old tree 
stumps or rocks had been dug out, should 
have the sod skinned of off them, the hol- 
lows filled with fresh earth, and the sod 
replaced and rolled or tamped down 
smoothly and firmly. 


The sod about the edges of the flower 
beds often gets broken and killed out in 
spots where the plants had grown out 
over it, and now 1s the time to mend it; 
skin off the ragged edges or dead parts, 
unfasten the soil a little and resod them. 
Or if you haven't got sod, unfasten the 
soil with a fork and add some rich fresh 
earth to it, making it a little wider than 
before, then sow some fine grass seed on 
it; the extra width gives you an opportu- 
nity to cut it to an even edge about the 
middle or end of June when the freshly 
seeded parts have got grassed over. The 
broken edges of roads and walks may be 
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repaired in the same way, but if conven- 
ient at all, it is better to use sod in mend- 
ing them. 

About the doors where the children 
play, also under the hammock that was 
swung between the trees there are apt to 
be some bare spots in the grass; seed is of 
little use in such places, better have them 
sodded. 


For sodding in large gardens and parks, 
the sod is generally cut by a machine 
from fields in the country, thin, and in 
strips of four, six or more feet long; this 
is easy to lay and make nice work with. 
We cut our sods in pieces about a foot 
square, taking them thicker than city 
sods; in laying them we prepare the 
ground evenly, then lay the sods, packing 
them up close, firm, and tight together, 
filling any interstices between them with 
fine soil, and when all is done we give 
them a soaking of water and roll them 
smooth. They take hold and do better 
than the thinsods. 


Underneath thickly branched trees on 
the lawn the ground is often quite bare. 
Take a digging fork or a long toothed 
steel rake and unfasten the soil aninch or 
two deep, filling the ruts and making it 
generally level, then scatter a layer of 
rich earth over it, and sow it over with 
grass seed, say one-third red top, and 
two-thirds of orchard grass, or herds 
grass, or rye grass or other rough or 
quick growing grass, and roll it firm, or 
tread it all over smoothly with the feet. 
The strong grasses willcomeup and make 
a green sod before the leaves of the trees 
come out to shade and stifle them. At 
best this is only provisional, and may 
have to be repeated every year, for it is 
very hard to get a permanent sod under 
low branching thick headed trees. 


Now is the time to rid your lawns of 
creeping weeds. In half shady places dif- 
ferent sorts of chick weed grow luxuriantly 
in spring and late fall; rake it out and off 
all youcan with a steel rake, then sow 
some vigorous grass as herds grassorrre 
grass with a little red top or blue grass 
mixed withit, and roll firmly. There is 
nothing you can put on the ground that 
will kill out the weeds without also kill- 
ing the grass, so the only thing to do ts 
to rake the weeds out, enrich the ground 
and encourage the grass to grow. Mossy 
spots are generally caused by sourness or 
poorness of the soil, treat them as for 
chickweed, with the addition of a top- 
dressing of rich, finecompost. Sometimes 
in shade and open sunshine too large 
patches of varrow, creeping s well and 
sorrel occur, completely killing out the 
grass;if they are only moderately bad 
they may be reduced by raking, topdress- 
ing with rich loam, and reseeding, but if 
they occur in such dense patches as to 
have killed out the grass, better skin them 
off, unfasten and enrich the land and re- 
sod. 


In seeding down a fresh lawn observe a 
few points: The ground should have 
been deeply worked, firm throughout, so 
that it won’t show puckers atter it set- 
tles, rich and smooth on the surface, and 
the seed should be sown as soon after 
frost is out of the earth as possible, no 
matter how much it may freeze or snow 
atter. Rake in the seed, that 1s after sow- 
ing scratch the ground with a rake—a 
wooden one is best for this—so as to cover 
most of the seed withsoil, and then rollit 
all over quite firm, Ifyou haven’t got a 
roller use your feet and tread the ground 
all over evenly. Now look out for spar- 
rows, for they are verv fond of grass seed 
in early spring. The three grasses to use 
are red top, bluegrass, and Rhode Island 
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THE CHINESE SWEET DAPHNE. 


bent grass; any one of these will make a 


good lawn by itself so will any two, or 
the three together. Sow at the rate of 
three bushels to the acre, adding 
more rather than less. But these grasses 
are fine and take a long time to 
to make inuch show of green; for quick 
effect add a fourth or fifth part of rye or 
herds grass; later on close mowing will 
generally enervate the rougher grasses 
enough to give the finer ones the ascend- 
ency. 

Grass alone makes the smoothest and 
prettiest lawn, but many people like a lit- 
tle white clover init. And any grass plat 
that is going to be pastured should al- 
ways have whitecloverinit. But never use 
either creeping yellow clover, or red clo- 
ver in a lawn, in fact in the lawn treat 
them as weeds. 


Sowing grass seed may puzzle many a 
one, especially if there is a light breeze 
blowing. But we get over this very eas- 
ily. When we are ready to sow we sift a 
lot of common, light, moistish loam on 
the floor of a shed, and there mix the 
grass seed with it, turning and returning 
it so as to get it allevenly and thoroughly 
mixed. We sow the seed inthis condition 
and the wind has no effect on it, besides 
we can distribute it more evenly than we 
could if it weren’t mixed. But don’t mix 
up any more than you intend to use right 
away, for the grass seed sprouts very 
readily in the heap, and if sprouted when 

own much of it perishes. 


WOOD ASHES. 


Can wood ashes be used as a general 
fertilizer the same as manure? What 
amount should be used to the acre? 

Council Bluffs, Iowa. HM, ae Os 


No. Good farming restores to the land 
all the food constituents removed incrops, 
and this is not done when wood ashes 
are used alone. Landslong under cultiva- 
tion almost invariably respond for atime 
with larger crops to dressings of un- 
leached wood ashes, but they are nota 
complete substitute for farm yard manure, 
and the practice on the score of good 
farm economy is not to be recommended. 
In addition to potassium compounds, 
chiefly in the desirable form of carbonate, 
wood ashes contain the phosphates 
and carbonates of lime and magnesia, in 
a word, they furnish the mineral constitu- 
ents of plants but do not supply nitrogen. 
Their value in soils, however, is not due 
solely to direct manurial effect nor to 
chemical activity alone in transmuting 
inert soil constituents into soluble forms, 
but also to physical properties which in- 
fluence the plasticity of soils, and conse- 
quently aflect their power of retaining 
and distributing moisture. This is of the 
highest importance in the processes of 
plant nutrition, but is very generally 
overlooked by the practical cultivator. 

A tolerably good substitute for animal 
manures is made by mixing 75 parts by 
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weight of bone meal with 100 parts of 
unleached wood ashes. This mixture may 
be applied at the rate of from 600 to 
2,000 pounds per acre, and is a highly 
esteemed tertilizer for fruit, cabbage, 
melons, grains, grasses, potatoes, and 
root crops generally. 
FRANK W. SEMPERS. 


The House Garden. 


THE GHINESE SWBET DAPHNE. 


Daphne odora is an old plant in culti- 
vation and one that is well wortha place 
in the window of any house where the 
love of plants or flowers finds a home. A 
little plant only a few inches high will 
give a truss of deliciously sweet blossoms 
and year atter year from the ends of all 
the shoots, you will get a bunch of flow- 
ers. When the blooms have fallen, fresh 

owth begins, two or three shoots com- 
ing from each tip. Afterthese have grown 
a few inches and get a little hard put the 
plant down into the cellar nearby a light 
window, and if it gets an occasional wet- 
ting it will need no further care until 
spring, when it should be set out of doors 
in a partially shaded place where it is 
handy to water it occasionally. 

I have grown it so largein a half barrel 
tub that for want of room it was set as 
soon as frost came in the cellar with but 
little light; the cool cellar would retard 
the blooming time for a month or more, 
and it would keep in bloom for eight to 
ten weeks, while in a warm living room 
it may not last more than four or five 
weeks. When this photograph was taken 
last December this plant had been in flower 
about three weeks. Any good soil will 
growit. By a little summer pruning, if 
needed it can be kept in fine shape. 

Should any of your readers once get a 
plant of this daphne the delightful fra- 
grance of its flowers and its glossy ever- 
green leaves will so please them that they 
will never want to lose it. 

Mrs. NICHOLAS HALLOCK. 

Long Island. 


Mrs. Hallock has no greenhouse. She 
grows this plant in her sitting room be- 
tween October and February, when she 
puts it down into the cellar till late in 
April, then she brings it up and sets it on 
the piazza till into May, when she stands 
it outside till next October. It was in full 
bloom when we saw it and asked fora 
photograph ofit. Few greenhouses can 
boast of a prettier specimen. 


RAISING PLANTS FROM SEED.—I have 
tried several times to raise plants from 
seed in the house in shallow boxes but 
with little success; when the young seed- 
lings come up they grow spindly and 
after a while they shrivel and die. I use 
a brush for watering; my soil is sandy 
but is liable to become crusty and hard 
when dry. Morris. 

Illinois. 

Too warm or close a room, ora place 
too far away from the light will make 
seedlings spindly. We don’t like the 
sprinkling brush; far better get a small 
watering pot with a finely perforated 
rose and water through it. Let the water 
fall on the seedlings very gently, but give 
enough to moisten the seed allthrough. 


WHEN AWRITING to advertisers please 
state that you saw the adv. in GARDENING. 
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The Greenhouse. 


PLANTS IN BLOOM AT THE WHITE HOUSE, 
WASHINGTON. 


The western end of the main conserva- 
tory is very gay this week with orchids; 
there are several monstrous plants of 
Dendrobium nobile in three varieties, 
Sanderianum and Nobilius are the pretti- 
est. D. formosum giganteum is in bloom 
and it is truly a noble orchid. Cattleya 
Schilleriana and Phalenopsis grandiflora 
are well represented. An orchid named 
ZIonopsis paniculata in full flower, is a 
treat in itself, the flower stems are thin 
and wiry, bearing great numbers of white 
flowers shaped somewhat like the com- 
mon lobelia; each bloom hasa faint touch 
of violet on the lip. The curious .ingra~ 
cum sesquipedale is blooming nicely. The 
cockroaches are so very fond of the flow- 
ers of this plant, that they have to be 
protected from the pests by tyin 
cotton round the stalks. Cattleya Schro- 
deriana and Oncidium Papilio-majus com- 
plete the list of orchids. 


The Amaryllis are a gay sight. Rosa 
Bonheur, Mrs. F. Houk, vittata, majes- 
tica and a host of hybrids fill a long 
bench intermixed with ferns. IJxora coc- 
cinea in six months old from the cutting 
isin bloom. Hibiscus rosa sinensis with 
young plants of Gardenia citriodora and 
forced plants of the blue flowered hardy 
plant Baptisia australis make a telling 
display. Thelarge variegated leaved peri- 
winkle ( Vinca) 1s used in 5-inch pots as a 
hanging plant for the fronts of the stages, 
and it’s quite easy to have it in flower at 
this time. A double flowered bramble, Ru- 


bus rosefoliusis grownextensively in pots: 


and forced for early flowering. It makes 
a fine display. 

No one can visit the grounds around 
the executive mansion at this time with- 
out being delighted with the display of 
bulbous plants blooming on the lawns, 
there are crocuses and snowdrops by the 
thousand dot ed all over some sections of 
the grounds without any attempt at de- 
sign; they certainly look pretty. 


PLANTS IN FLOWER AT THE U.S. BOTANICAL 
GARDEN. 


Asparagus decumbens is a new plant 
with us; we grow it in hanging baskets 
lined with rough moss, and in the center 
of the basket we use good rich soii. In 
this the asparagus 1s thoroughly at home 
sending down its long bright green 
growths over the sides ofthe basket; just 
now these growths are covered with tiny 
white flowers which add to the beauty of 
the plant. itis a great favorite with vis- 
itors. : 

Stromanthe sanguinea is a beautiful 
plant belonging to the arrow-root or ma- 
ranta family and in somerespects it is the 
most interesting of the family; the maran- 
tas are among the handsomest of foliage 

lants, but most of them must be grown 
in a high temperature, and they are of no 
service outside of a hothouse. M. san- 
guinea however does not need much heat. 
It will succced in a house where the tem- 

rature gets as low as 40°. We plant 
it out in the ground bed of the New Zea- 
land house, near the walk, where it sends 
up good strong canes crowned with its 
lovely leaves and from among them, 
come bright red stalks of flowers, it is a 
striking picture. 

Dianella caerulea, called the ‘‘Goddess 
' of the Hunting Grove,” has long narrow 
leaves on wiry stems and graceful spikes 
of exceedingly pretty small purplish blue 
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flowers; it is an easy plant to manage and 
an ornamental one for the house. 

A well grown specimen of Thyrsacan- 
thus rutilans in flower is to my mind one 
of the prettiest things we have in a a 
house, its brilliant red flowers are borne 
on long drooping cord-like stalks. It is 
easily struck from cuttings and does not 
need much heat. 

Eupatorium (Hebeclinium) ianthinum 
is a greenhouse shrub with beautiful pur- 
plish flowers very much resembling the 
common Mexican ageratum. E. macro- 
phyllum has both larger leaves and flow- 
ers. One of the coral flowers, Erythrina 
Caffra, has been blooming for some tine 
and is the only species which blooms with 
us in the winter, The flowers are very 
dark red. The plant is well worth grow- 
ing. The centradenias have been making 
quite a display for some time past and 
are very satisfactory plants both in 
flower and foliage. C. grandifolia is the 
largest. C. floribunda isscarcely ever out 
of bloom, and C. rosea which has very 
small leaves and flowers forms a nice uni- 
form plant. They all need a moderate 
amount of heat. Begonia odorata, with 
sweet-smelling white flowers, and B. n- 
tida a pink flowered species, are the most 
noticeable among this family. 

In the orchid house we have two pretty 
saccolabiums in flower namely, S. ampul- 
laceum, wape and S. curvifolium, red. 
Among the cypripediums are C. hirsutis- 
simum, C. Haynaldianum and C. porphy- 
reum. Angrsecum Sanderianum and A. 
eburneum, Odontoglossum Krameri, a 
little gem; Chysis bractescens, Dendrochi- 
lum gluma.:eum, Lelia cinnabarina, 4@r1- 
des Houllettianum and Leptotes bicolor, 
are also in bloom. G. W. OLIVER. 

March 6. 


ARAUCARIA EXCELSA.—I have an arau- 
caria in my conservatory which is turn- 
ing brown on the edges and tips of the 
branches. It gets a little flickering sun 
part of the day, but if the sun is very hot 
Ishadeit. Ihave washed it twice with 
tobacco soap, rinsing it with clear water 
afterwards. The atmosphere is moist but 
it is nev: r sprinkled while the sun is shin- 
ing upon it. Will you kindly tell me what 
to do withit. The temperature is usually 
about 70°. M.E. C. 

Philadelphia. 


A winter temperature of 70° is far too 
hot for the araucaria, between 40° and 
50° would suit it better. If there are 
thrips on it, washing with tvebacco soap 
was good; if there are red spiders on it 
the tobacco did neither good nor evil, the 
washing alone did the good. If there 
were no insects or dust on the plant 
washing was of no avail. A sick arauca- 
ria is a hard plant to recuperate, the 
brown parts will die off or become defoli- 
ated, disfiguring the specimen. If the 
roots are in good condition and you keep 
the plant as cool as you would a gera- 
nium or an azalea, it may produce 
healthy young growths. 


A VARIEGATED PASSION FLOWER VINE.— 
J. A. W. of Dutchess Co., N Y. sends us 
variegated leaves of Passiflora Ptordtii, 
from a sport secured from the typical 
plant, and asks ifit is rare. Whilenot at 
all common, it is not rare. One florist we 
know isnow getting up a stock ofit. But 
the variegation is suggestive of sickness, 
and we wonder anyone should care for it. 


ANNUALS FOR FOLIAGE IN SUMMER.—I 
use the foliage and shoots of cosmos in 
summer with cut flowers, and find it to 
answer very nicely. W. CE. 


Roses. 


ROSES—GCARNATIONS— GARYSANTAEMUMS. 


1. What are the six best roses to grow 
for cut flowers, covering the principal 
and most desirable colors? 

2. What are the six best carnations to 
grow for cut fl »wers covering the princi- 
pal and must desirable colors? 

3. What are the ten most desirable 
chrysanthemums to grow for specimen 
and show plants covering the most dis- 
tinct and desirable colors? 

I have a small greenhouse and am try- 
ing to build up a local trade for cut 
flowers. In answering these questions 
please consider the health and vigor of 

lants, salable color and character of 
owers and suitableness for greenhouse 
forcing. L. F. 
White Hall, Il. 


1. The Bride, white; Bridesmaid, clear 
soft pink; Madame Hoste, pale yellow; 
Souvenir de Wootton, light crimson; 
Madame Cusin, deep rose shaded pink; 
and Perle des Jardins, deep yellow. These 
are all fine commercial varieties that sell 
in almost every section of the country; 
they also are good, steady, free bloomers 
and the same treatment suits them all 
and they can be grown together very 
nicely. If smaller buds are preferred you 
may add Niphetos, for white, and Bon 
Silene for deep pink. | 


2. The best all round carnations to-day 
according to our experience here with the 
different varieties, are Lizzie McGowan, 
white; Mme. Diaz Albertini, very large, 
bright pink; Daybreak, soft flesh color; 
Portia, bright scarlet; Buttercup, yellow; 
Iago, crimson. The same cultural re- 
marks mentioned for roses are applicable 
to these. 

3. For ten all round chrysanthemums 
embracing all the colors and for all pur- 
poses generally speaking for commerial 
growers whether for pot plants, speci- 
mens or for individual blooms, the follow- 
ing are among the best to date. Ivory, 
clear white; Hicks Arnold, clear bronze 
yellow, early; Autumn Eve, clear white, 
spherical in shape, an extra fine variety; 
Fascination, suft lemon, mid-season; 
Maud Dean, clear bright pink, mid-sea- 
son; H. F. Spaulding, salmon apricot, a 
beautiful thing, mid-season; Niveus, 
white, globe shaped, mid-season; Mrs. A. 
J. Drexel, plum, shaded crimson, early and 
very fine; W. H. Lincoln, large deep yel- 
low, rather late; and Viviand Morel, a 
delicate pink, extra fine all-round. 

Joun N. May. 


-The Fruit Garden. 


_ RAISING MELONS. 


Should I soak melon seed in water be- 
fore planting? If Iraise themin a hotbed 
now will it hurt the plants to transplant 
out of doors early in May? The hotbed 
is small and I want to raise a good 
many. M. B 

Braxton Co.. W. Va. 


Soaking may hasten their germination 
a day or two, but as they germinate very 
readily anyway, we seeno great necessity 
for soaking them. Not only should all 
danger of frost be past before you plant 
out melons, but the ground should be 
somewhat\warm. (You can sow melon 
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seed in the o ground a week or ten 
days sooner than it is safe to set out the 
plants from a hotbed. Don't plant out 
melons till your early sweet corn is up, 
there is nothing gained by setting them 
out too soon. Sow the seed in pots or in 
4-inch squares of sod, dirt sideup, sothat 
you can set them out without disturbing 
their roots. 


BLAGKBBRRIES. 


An esteemed friend writes me that his 
blackberries have got the rust rather 
badly, and as he wishesa new clean stock 


he would like me to tell him what I con- | 


sider the very finest sorts for Long Island, 
a question easy to ask but hard to 
answer. Were I on Long Island, and 
desired to grow blackberries for my own 
use I should plant the Kittatinny, because 
it is the finest of all that class I have yet 
found, having tried the most of the intro- 
ductions of the past thirty years. It is 
true the orange rust complained of does 
sometimes attack the plants, still I should 
take the risk; its large size, productive- 
mess and superior flavor would amply 
justify my so doing. I was troubled 
seriously with this rust years ago, but by 
prompt action in eradicating the infested 
plants it disappeared, and though Isome- 
times see a little of this fungus on wild 

lants and on black caps my blackberries 

ve not been troubled. 

The Erie blackberry, so highly lauded, 
does not materially differ from the 
Rochelle in any respect, and last winter 
following a fail crop of fruit in ’92, killed 
our entire patch, or so nearly we tore 
them all out. 

The Snyder has proved hardy and pro- 
ductive, but too small for my desires. 

Taylor’s Prolific I have not tried, but 

opose doing so on the advice of a Long 

sland friend. 

Thompson’s Mammoth, sent me some 
years ago for trial, is quite distinct, and 
a few large berries led me to hopeit would 
prove an acquisition, but unproductive- 
ness and poor quality has dissipated this 
hope. 

If I could grow the old Dorchester as I 
did thirty-five or more yearsago I should 
be tempted to give them a small space 
ungrudgingly. I could trust a novice to 
pick them, and not scruple to offer them 
to my guests. The Kittatinny is much 
larger and more productive, and devel- 
opes a higher quality, but it needs 
great care in picking for table use, else 
like others, wry taces and Whew! how 
sour! may be expected when eaten. For 
such fruit cooking is the only remedy to 
render them palatable to me, but tastes 
differ, for only last year a friend said he 
would not care a fig for a blackberry if it 
was not sour. 


There is room for improvement in this 
particular line, and if by hook or crook 
we could discover or produce a thornless 
variety of good size, quality and hard- 
iness, 1t would relieve the culture of this 
healthy fruit of all its terrors. 

New Jersey. Fruit GROWER. 


BLACK GAP RASPBBRRY. 


The most prominent black cap rasp- 
berries now before the public are Souhe- 
gan, Palmer, Progress, Tyler, Carman, 
and Lovett These are of the type of 
Doolittle Black, Improved American 
Black and Seneca, and are really black 
caps. The Ohio, Mammoth cluster, and 
Gregg, are of a different type, and may be 
termed blue black as they are coated with 
a blué bloom, which the others have not. 

The Gregg is the largest of the family 


but it lacks hardiness in this latitude, 42°, 
and all of this type so far as Ihave tested 
them lack the juicy sprightly flavor which 
characterize the others. The Ohio, a berry 
ofthesame typeis said to evaporate more 
poue to the bushel thanany other, and 
or that reason was claimed to be su 
rior. This claim is easily accounted for 
from its abundant seeds and lack of juice. 
For size the Gregg takes the eye, but is 


- dry and deficient in quality. 


After trying most of the introductions 
since the advent of the Doolittle justice 
compells me to say that I fail to see very 
little if any improvement over that good 
old sort. Davison’s Thorniess, one of its 
early competitors, was earlier, and desti- 
tute of thorns, but the plants were less 
vigorous in habit and liable to disease 
while the fruit was no better. 

The species seems so confirmed in its 
natural environment it appears almost 
futile to hope for any improvement by 
natural processes. I have grown scores 
of seedlings myself with this end in view, 
and though many were up to the stand- 
ard but one proved at all superior, and 
as my aim was higher I letit go, and have 
regretted it many times since. 


If by artificial crossing we can manage 
to break down the fence around this 
species we may open the door for greater 
variation and improvement. Mr. Charles 
Mills of Fairmount, N. Y. claims to have 
done this this with fair prospect of suc- 
cess. I sincerely hope this is true, for I 
think it a move in the right direction. 


These berries generally show at their 
best forsizein the first crops and opinions 
as to their merits thus formed all apt to 
be modified a year or two subsequently 
as the plants acquire age, Where land 1s 
plenty I am not sure but the best plan for 
market purposes would be to plant anew 
lot every year and harvest but one crop 
from them. E. WILLIAMS. 


SOME GOOD PLUMS AND HOW TO GROW THEM. 


One of the best plums for general culti- 
vation is the Reine Claude, a large round- 
ish green kind, doing well everywhere. 

For an early red plum try the Brad- 
shaw. Like the first named it is generally 
reliable. 

A very early white one is the old Green 
Gage. No sweeter sort exists, but it is 
rather slow growing. 

For market Coe’s Golden Drop and 
Reine Claude are perhaps, the two best 
light ones, and Lombard and Bradshaw 
the best ot the reds. 

The German Prune is a productive late 
pa and the Grand Duke, a newer one, 

as been well spoken of in the same way. 
Both are dark colored. 

Other good sorts are Hellenburg, Jeffer- 
son, Smith’s Orleans, Imperial Gage, 
Washington and Yellow Egg. 

Po aca plums are finding a good deal 
of favor. They are of comparatively 
recent introduction, and need further test- 
ing in some localities. It is thought that, 
besides their productiveness and good 
flavor, they are less liable to rot than 
other sorts. 

Burbank’s Japan has fruited with me, 
and is a fine dark colored one. Bolan, 
another one, has been well spoken of. 
Kelsey's Japan has not proved hardy, 
but 1s liked in the south. So is Satsuma. 

Native kinds of plums are usually pro- 
ductive, and are belived to be less appre- 
ciated by the curculio than other kinds 
are. Wild Goose, Newman, Mariana, 
De Caradene, Weaver and Myrobolan 
are on the list. The last named, if I mis- 
take not, is the popular ‘‘cherry plum” of 
California. 


Those who cannot give great attention 
to plums should not sow the seeds of dis- 
content by planting them. Half the vexa- 
tions that come to some prowers are 
solely the result of neglect. The plum 
must be suited in soil; and must be well 
cultivated. 

A rich, rather stiff soil is what it re- 
quires, much the same as would be 
selected for the pear. This fruit has 
numerous enemies, and a great deal of 
vigilance is required to secure a crop. 


The two most formidable foes are black 
knot and curculio. Black knot is the 
name of the black warty excrescenses so 
often seen on neglected trees. The ‘‘knots”’ 
as they are called, are caused by a fungus 
which fastens upon the limbs. The spores 
ripen and are thrown off onto other 
branches, and so the bad work goes on. 
Branches on which knots appear should 
be cut off well below the knotsand burned 
and the trees should be sprayed with 
Bordeaux mixture in May and againa 
few weeks later, to kill what spores may 
have lodged on the branches. And the 
trees must be kept in vigorous health. 


The plum curculio is a terrible pest, yet 
it need not be allowed to conquer. It is 
an insect, the female of which punctures 
the fruit as soon as it Legins to form, 
depositing an egg, which hatching, gives 
the grub which causes the fruit to fall in 
ashort time. The female works slowly 
puncturing but a few daily, and it is 
some time before her stock of fifty or 
more eggs are all deposited. A habit of 
this insect, peculiar also to a few other 
ones admits of its easy destruction. As 
soon as it is alarmed it drops to the 
ground. Advantage has Deen taken of 
this to destroy it, by spreading a canvas 
sheet under a tree and jarring the limbs. 
Down come the insects, as if dead. They 
are then destroyed. They are then 
destroyed. This work must be com- 
menced as soon as the flowers fade, and 
be kept up so long as any insects are 
found. Spraying the trees with arsenites 
is also effective. 

There are minor enemies of the plum, 
such as plum rot,—in some seasons this 
is a formidable one—leaf spot, leaf rust, 
etc., which can be overcome by the 
arsenites before referred to. And borers 
will at times injure the trunks, but never 
to such a serious extent as occurs in the 
apple and quince. J. MEEHAN. 

Philadelphia. 


WIiLp SHRvuBS.—In the Rochester (N.Y.) 
Herald Mr. John Dunbar, of Highland 
Park, gives an interesting account of the 
wild sheike of that vicinity, and their 
time of blooming. He speaks of them as 
rose bay, leather leaf, calico bush, Labra- 
dor tea, shad bush, silky-leaved dogwood, 
pinxter flower, and so on. without even 
giving their botanical names. This is 

articularly. gratifying for many people 
iow the shrubs by the common names 
who could not recognize them by the 
botanical ones, on the other hand all who 
know them by the technical names know 
them also by the English ones. We are 
also glad that Mr. Dunbar has taken to 
telling what he knows, for he knowsa 
good deal. He went to Highland Park 
three years ago from Dosonis, where he 
had been foreman for four years. He is 
one of the men we are proud of. 


MISCARRIAGES in the mails have been 
rather frequent of late, and subscribers 
are urged to at once communicate with 
the publisher if the paper is not received. 
Anothercopy will be at once forwarded 
in;such cases! 


WILLIAM FALCONER, Editor. 
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GARDENING Is gotten up for ite readers and fn their 

interest, and it behooves you, one and all, to make it 

interesting. If it does not exactly sult your case, 
lease te and tell us what you want. It is our 
esire to help you. 


ASK ANY QUESTIONS you please about plants, 
flowers, frults, vegetables or other practical gardening 
matters. We will take pleasure in answering them. 


SEND US NOTES of your experience in gardening in 
any line; teli us of your successes that others may be 
enlightened and encouraged, and of your failures, 
perhaps we can help you. 


SEND US PHOTOGRAPHS OR SKETCHES of your 
flowers, gardens. nhouses, fruits, vegetables, or 
horticultural appHances that we may have them en- 
graved for GARDENING. 
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“GLEN COVE” IN OHIO.—A pretty com- 
pliment.—Mr. G. U. Carruthers, of Lorain 
Co., Ohio, writes under date of February 
22: “TI must write you to thank you for 
the outline of ‘An Ideal Suburban Acre.’ 
I am much interested in its planting sug- 
gestions. It is an almost photographic 
outline of my own suburban acre, which 
is pronounced very satisfactory. I shall 
introduce some trees and shrubs named, 
although my gardenis pretty well stocked 
with other varieties. I have a nook I 
shall name Glen Cove.” 
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THE BLvuE Mount ATvLas CEDAR, also 
Ligustrum Ibota.—If any of our adver- 
tisers have got these plants in stock, 
please make it known, as we have had 
several inquiries for both. 


THE GRAPE CULTURIST, by Andrew J. 
Fuller.—We are glad to know that the 
author is now engaged rewriting a new 
edition of this excellent work. Itis just 
thirty years since the first edition was 
written. 


THE Lenox (Mass.) HorTICULTURAL 
SocieTy has been gotten up by the gar- 
deners and other ort ealeavists of this 
fashionable mountain resort. E. J. Nor- 
man is president, J. F. Huss, vice-presi- 
dent; A. Haus, treasurer, and A. H. 
Wingett, secretary. 


ANNUALS—GREENHOUSE.—Professor D. 
F. Brown of the Adelphi Academy, Brook- 
lyn writes: ‘Your list of ‘Fourteen Good 
Annuals,’ in the last GARDENING, page 
164, came just in time. I have planted 
some of the kinds named in it. The list 
18 worth to me five times the cost of GaR- 
DENING for a year. I have a nice green- 
house heated with hot water and enjoy 


it very much.”’ 


GIVE YOUR PROPER NAME and address 
when writing to the editor. We get 
several letters of inquiry signed by initials 
only, if they are of general interest we 
answer them in GARDENING, if they are 
not, of course we cannot. But every 
letter signed by the author’s name is at- 
tended to. It sometimes happens that the 
inquiry is not quite clear to us, or we 
may wish to get a little more light before 
we can answer it intelligently, and would 
like to write and get this, but when 
initials only are given we are unable to 
do it. Wedon't wish to use the name in 
full in GARDENING. 


THREE NEW BOOKS. 


We have just received from W. Atlee 
Burpee & Co., Philadelphia, copies of 
three new books published by them. One 
is a new and enlarged edition of ‘‘All 
About Sweet Peas,’’ a delightful and use- 
ful little book which every one should 
send for. Another is “The Beautiful 
Flower Garden,”’ a freely illustrated book 
of 190 or more pages. The third is ‘‘In- 
jurious Insects and The Use of Insecti- 
cides,’ an excellent, plain, practical, con- 
densed and generously illustrated work 
of over 200 pages, which will be appre- 
ciated by every one who owns a garden 
or grows a plant. We will reter to them 
later. 


GATALOGUBS. 


Ellwanger & Barry, Rochester, N. Y.— 
A very reliable and handsomely illustrated 
book of 150 pages devoted to ornamental 
trees and shrubs, fruit trees, vines and 
bushes, roses of all kinds, and hardy 
perennials. 

dope ati & Stokes, Market street, 
Philadelphia—Vegetables, flower, and 
farm seeds, also small fruits, bulbs, imple- 
ments, and live stock. An extra nice 
catalogue of 136 pages, with most of the 
numerous novelties illustrated by photo- 
engravings. 

Elm City Nursery Co., Beers street, 
New Haven, Conn.—Specialties in the 
way of ornamental trees and shrubs, and 
hardy herbaceous perennials. 

Edward Gillett, Southwick, Mass. All 
manner of hardy native plants, including 
orchids, ferns, bog plants, wood plants, 
shrubs, etc. 


Mar. 15, 


John Saul, Washington, D. C.—A sup- 
plement to his last year’s catalogue, 
choice greenhouse and hardy plants, 
geraniums, chrysanthemums and thelike. 

Aug. Rolker & Sons, W. 24th street, 
Nea York.—Hardy herbaceous, alpine, 
florists’ and bulbous plants grown by 
Goos & Koenemann, Nieder-Walluf, Ger- 
many. 

John G. Gardner, West Conshohocken, 
Pa.—Grape vines for growing in the 
greenhouse. 

A. Blanc & Co., Philadelphia,—A very 
full, neat and freely illustrated book 
about cacti and some other plant novel- 
ties. Also another catalogue of exotic 
bulbous plants including many rare ones. 

Pitcher & Manda, Short Hills, N.J.— 
Vegetable and flower seeds and tuberous- 
rooted stock. Many of the illustrations 
are engraved from photographs. Also 
a fine catalogue of orchids and choice 
greenhouse plants. 


Stark Brothers, Louisiana, Missouri. 
Fruit trees of all kinds, Catalogue con- 
tains much useful and pointed informa- 
tion and is freely illustrated. The voice 
of 30,000 acres of orchard and nursery. 


B. L. Bragg Co., Springfield, Mass.— 
Flower and vegetable seeds, small fruits, 
roses and greenhouse plants. 

Byer Brothers, Waynesboro, Pa.— 
Choice flower seeds. 

The Wm. H. Moon Co., Morrisville, 
Pa.—Fruit and ornamental trees, shrubs, 
roses: hardy and bulbous plants. 

Rogers Nursery Co., Moorestown, N. J. 
Fruit trees and small fruits. 

C. E. Allen, Brattleboro, Vt.-Vegetable 
and flower seeds, and plants and fruit 
bushes. 

The Huntington Seed Co., Indianapolis, 
Ind.—Vegetable and flower seeds. 

H. E. Eckert, Belleville, Il.—Eggs and 
poultry. 

P. J. Berckmans, Augusta, Ga.—Green- 
house and bedding plants, also fruit trees, 
ornamental shrubs, etc. 

W. Atlee Bu & Co., Philadelphia.— 
Untried novelties in vegetables and 
flowers for 1894. 

Ewald Over, Indianapolis.—Pulverizers 
and rollers. 

Isaac Hicks & Son, Westbury, Long 
Island,—Ornamental and fruit trees. 

F. W. Kelsey, New York,—Ornamental 
trees and shrubs. 

W. A. Manda, South Orange, N. J.— 
Flower and vegetable seeds and plants. 

John R, & A. Murdoch, Pittsburg, Pa. 
—Flower and vegetable seed and nursery 
stock. 

Wm. Toole, Baraboo, Wis.—Pansies in 
variety and other flower seeds. 

Slaymaker & Son, Dover, Del.—Straw- 
berry and other fruit plants. 

George S. Josselyn, Fredonia, N. Y.— 
Grape vines, currants and other berry 
fruits. 

Thos. S. Ware, Tottenham, London, 
Eng.—Hardy perennials. 
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GOMMBRGIAL FERTILIZER FOR POTATOES. 


I have a piece of ground, sandy lvam, 
that is in fair condition, which I wish to 
plant in potatoes. Last fall we ploughed 
down a good coat of stable manure. | 
have been thinking of putting some fertil- 
izer, say blood and bone manure, in the 
furrow, mixing it with the soil, dropping 
the potatoes upon this a foot apart, 
covering, lightly, then scattering along 
the rows a mixture ofequal parts of bone 


manure and unleached hard wood ashes 

at the rate of 600 pounds to the acre. 

What do you think of it? S. H. M. 
Chesley, Ontario. 


This is good practice, and season condi- 
tions being favorable you onght to have 
a profitable crop. Here is an excellent 
mixture for use, per acre: 


Bone meal.............0. 160 pounds. 
Dried blood............. 140 i 
Wood asheg............- 300 re 


Make up this mixture only as wanted. 
FRANK W. SEMPERS. 


SAW:DUST IN MANURB. 


Will the presence ofresinin manure injure 
a growing crop? I use considerable fine, 
dry, clean, white pine saw dust as an ab- 
sorbent in my horse and cow stables as 
well asin my poultry houses. All is re- 
moved daily and mixed in the manure 
heap, Some claim that the resin in this 
dry white pine saw dust spoils the manure 
and will injure the growing corn, pota- 
toes and garden truck. C. B. G. 


No. Saw dust ts richer in nitrogenthan 
straw but is poor in inorganic constitu- 
ents. It is an excellent absorbent for all 
liquid manure and will do no harm to the 
land or growing crop. Keep the manure 
damp, and if a little loam orsod beadded 
to the heap in turning, there will be no 
danger of ‘‘fire-fanging.’’ A good plan is 
to lightly sprinkle the heap daily with 
land plaster, and the addition of fine bone 
meal will vastly improve the quality of 
the manure. F. W. SEMPERS. 


BRUSSELS SPROUTS. 


Kindly tell me how to raise these. I 
have tried them many times but without 
success. Is it right to break off the leaves 
as soon as the sprouts commence to form 
or let them remain till the sprouts are 
nearly full grown? Thesoil inmy garden 
is rich but apt to dry up in hot weather. 

SUBSCRIBER. 

Lake avenue, Milwaukee. 


We wish you had told us something 
about your method of treatment of them. 
In its absence then we will tell you how 
we grow them. At Dosoris we keep up 
a full supply of Brussels sprouts from 
October till April, we have lots of them 
now (March 2). We use the dwarf or 
half dwarf sorts, and sow in April and 
again the end ot May or first of June, and 
treat exactly as we do other cabbages, 
except that we plant them closer in the 
rows, say eighteen inches apart in rows 
two ard one-half or three feet asunder. 
As a rule we get the hest sprouts from 
the early sowings. There is nothing 

ained but room by sowing late, for the 
little sprouts never bolt or split the first 
season like a common cabbage; and there 
is very little in sowing for succession, for 
we are now picking the sprouts from last 
April raised plants We never break off 
the leaves in fall. If the plants are a little 
slow in making sprouts we nip out the 
top of the plant, but don’t touch the side 
leaves. Just before hard frost binds the 
ground, we strip off the rougher leaves, 
then pull up the plants retaining the 
roots and cartthem home, where we heel 
them into a shed, heads up and close 
together. Ten or fifteen degrees of frost 
won’t hurt them if it is not of long dura- 
tion, but the idea that they are perfectly 
hardy exposed in the open field over win_ 
ter, as we sometimes see written, is al] 
nonsense; at any rate, it is so at Dosoris, 
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Any soil orconditions that will grow cab- 
bage well will grow Brussels sprouts well. 
Maggots and club root attack them as tft 
does cabbage, but less destructively we 
think, and certainly far less so than inthe 
case of cauliflower. Lice or apbides on 
the sprouts too is often a serious ailment, 
but fortunately these pests don’t attack 
them every year. In fact one of the chief 
reasons for not sowing them before the 
middle of May is to partly escape the 
maggots at the root, so exceedingly 
destructive to early sown cabbage of all 
kinds. And mark you, many of the plants 
won’t bear hard solid sprouts, all flabby 
or loose sprouted ones may be fed to the 
cows, for their sprouts are worthless. 


LIST OP VEGETABLES FOR ABOUT BOSTON. 


Our soil is naturally light, and to get 
vegetables to grow to perfection we have 
got to use plenty of manure, and give lots 
of water in summer. We grow the follow- 
ing varieties and find them quite reliable 
and satisfactory. 

Liwa BEANsS—Sieva for early, Large 
Lima for main crop. 

PoLeE BEeans—Case Knife, California 
Wax. 

Snap BeEans—Early Valentine, Six 
Weeks. 

BEETS—Bassano, Scarlet Perfection. 

CaBBAGE—Veitch’s Earliest of All for 
early, Winningstadt for fall and Fottler’s 
Brunswick for winter. 

Carrots—Early French Forcing, Short 
Horn. 

CAULIFLOWER — Snowball, 
Perfection. 

Corn—Minnesota, early; Concord, Pot- 
ter’s Excelsior for medium and Stowell’s 
Evergreen for late. 

CucUMBERS—White Spine. 

Ecc PLanr—New York Improved. 

KaLE—Scotch Dwarf, Improved. 

LEEK—London Flag. 

SumMER LEtTrucE—White Paris Cos, 
Dutch Butter. 

WINTER LeEtTTrucE—Hettinger’s 
White Seeded Tennis Ball. 

MuskK ME.Lons—Christiana, Montreal 
Nutmeg, Hackensack. 

ON:ONS FROM SEED—Yellow Globe, Red 
Wethersfield, Giant Rocca. 

ONION SETS—Yellow Danvers. 

Ear ty PEAs—Rural New Yorker, Alaska. 

Marrow Pras—Alpha, Champion of 
England. 

PEPPER—Bull Nose. 

EarRLY Potato—Beauty of Hebron. 

LATE Potato—Late Rose. 

_RapDisH—French Breakfast, Scarlet Tur- 
nip. 

RHUBARB—Victoria. 

SaLsIFy—Mammoth. 

SuMMER SPINACH—Round-leaved. 

WINTER SPINACH—Prickly. 

SuMMER SguasH—Crookneck. 

WINTER SQuaSH—Hubbard. 

TOMATOES— President Cleveland, 
Mikado. 

Turnip—Purple top strap leaf, White 


Egg. 


Knowles’ 


and 


Pras.—If your garden was small what 
varieties of dwarfor hal-dwarf marrow 
peas would you plant? What about 
Abundance, Everbearing, Yorkshire Hero, 
and Strategem? Do any of them require 
brush? F.C. S. 

Elizabeth, N. J. 


A good deal a matter of locality and 
taste. If restricted to two _ varieties 
we would choose Premium Gem, dwarf, 
early, and Heroine, half dwarf, second 
early. All of those you name are very 
fine peas, but with Heroine as a second; 
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one of them is enough, say Strategem. 
The Gem needs no brush. In a small gar- 
den the other two should have some 
brush. We grow all of them. In the gar- 
den proper we sow them in double rows 
and use brush; in an open field devoted 
to vegetables we sow them in single drills 
and use no brush, and they do very well. 
Both are half dwarf. 


PoTaToEs.—Do planters throw the seed 
end of potatoes away and if so why? 
Illinois. T, 


Not always. In cutting the potatoes 
for sets we usually cut one or at most 
two eyes—we like two—to each set, this 
gives us two stems to a plant which are 
quite enough if we we want big potatoes. 
The single eyes on the body of the tuber 
are the best for sets, therefore when we 

et all of them off there is very little 
flesh left for the end eyes, besides there 
are too many eyesin it. Often however 
we cut down through it, parting the 
tuber in two. | 


Dreer’s 
Reliable 
Seeds_+ 


Have been planted by the most critical 
growers for over half a century. They 
are sure to grow, true to name, and 
will save you money and disappoint- 
ment if sown in the Garden, Farm, 
or Greenhouse. This is the year for 


ECONOMY a a 4 


IN THE GARDEN. 


Send two stamps for DREER’S GAR- 
DEN CALENDAR for 1894, and 
make money by getting the best only. 
Describes everything New and Old in 
Seeds, Plants and Bulbs. It gives 
descriptions in cultivating, is richly il- 
lustrated in addition to large colored 
plates on cover...... 


HENRY A. DREER, 


714 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 
Mention Gardening. 


Our Catalogues for 1894 
have been mailed to the addresses of all 
customers on our books, If you have 
failed to receive a copy and desire one, 
write and it will be forwarded to you. 


PITCHER & MANDA, 
United States Nurseries, 
Queen SHORT HILLS, N. J. 


roe AMATEURS. 


Well established. free-tiowering. easy to grow In 
a temperature where a geranium or fuchsla will 
thrive. Cultural directions sent with each order 
If requested. Send for catalogue, 


WI1. MATHEWS, Utica, N. Y. 
North Star Currant 


Is perfectly hardy in anyclimate. 25 per cent. 
more and larger fruit. Loes not sun-scald. 
Berries do not drop off. Sweetest and most de- 
licious favor known. Fine2 year old plants, 
with metal seal, soc. each; $5.00 doz. For ele- 
gant colored plates free mention GARDENING. 


THE JEWELL NURSERY CO. 
Box\H. Lake City, Minnesota 
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Mushrooms. 


GOUTY STEMMBD MUSHROOMS. 


Isend you specimens of swollen stemmed 
mushrooms grown here on the Ophir 
Farm. I never before saw the like of 
them, the stems are as thick as the caps 
are wide, looking as if they were inflated, 
and this is the case with nearly the whole 
of the crop. The beds have borne well. 
The mushrooms come up in clumps some- 
times crowding one another out of the 
beds, and often they get old and black 
before the caps open and show the gills. 
Our ceiiars are very wet both onthe floor 
and roof, and some growerssay that this 
is the cause of it, but my opinion is that 
the beds were spawned too shallow, as 
the mushrooms rarely break through the 
soil, instead they form alittle round stool- 
like stem on the surface of the bed about 
the size of a half dollar topped with a 
little cap about the size of a dime, and in 
this way they stand some time before 
they begin to grow. Davip FRASER. 

New York. 


Thisis a very interesting case. Can our 
others readers give us any light upon the 
subject? Gouty-stemmed mushrooms are 
not at all uncommon, a few appearing 
now and again, but we never before 
heard of them comprising the bulk of a 
crop. A big one of the same sort was 
brought to our notice at Horticultural 
Hall, Boston, a few weeks ago. In addi- 
tion to being gouty stemmed, the caps of 
the specimens you sent us were affected 
by ‘black spot,” that is they were in- 
fested with anguillule or eel worms, 
minute creatures invisible to the naked 
eye. They are not poisonous, however. 
They often appear in mushrooms at this 
time of year and later on, especially in ex- 
hausted beds. 


Cypripedium insigne, 
Coelogyne cristata. 


Strong flowering plants, from $1.00 up. 
Buy now for next season’s bloom. 


S. TAPLIN, Detroit, Mich. 


CANNAS—= 


PROBST BROS. FLORAL CO., 
1017 Broadway, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Deciduous Trees. 


Be MAPLES, from 8 to 12 ft., very 


dsome and straig 
5,000 SUGAR, NORWAY and SYCAMORE 
8 to 12 feet. choice. 


ari ense 
assortment of Elms, Oaks, Willows and 
other deciduous trees. Prices on application. 


THE WM. H. MOON CO., Morrisville, Pa. 


ITUATION WANTED—By a first-class gardener 
and florist. Can take charge of a place. Address 
8 T. care Gardening, Chicago. 


a eral 
Sea oe WANTED—By a practical gardener of 


doth and Market Sta: Phiindolptl 

an et Sts.. Philadelphia, Pa. 
You will benefit Gardening by men- 

tioning it every time you write an 

advertiser in these columns. 


> * * GARDENING. 


ELLWANGER & BARRY’S NEW CATALOGUE, 


JUST ISSUED FROM THE PRESS. 
168 Pages—Descriptions Rewritten—New Illustrations Introduced. ... . 


Besides giving accurate and cide tiss descriptions of the best Fruit and Ornamental Trees, 
Shrubs, Roses, Etc. (both new and old), it contains cultural directions and suggestions indis- 
pensable to Planters. . ... . 


WHAT 1S SAID OF OUR CATALOGUE: 


“I shall use them for reference very frequently.”—L. H. BAILEY, Prof. of Horticulture, Cornell Unsverstty. 

“It is a horticultural dictionary.’’—LUTHER BURBANK, Santa Kosa Cal. 

‘Valuable works of reference for planters and gardeners.''—Cult:vator G& Country Gentleman. 

*‘An authority for nurserymen and florists.'"'"—A merican Agriculturtst. : 

“‘Replete with practical information that may be relied upon.’’"—Modern Cemetery. Chicago. 

“A very useful as well as a handsome volume.""—Wm. MCMILLAN, \up't Buffalo Parks. 

menese oislezess a a0 ae in themselves, being brimful of trustworthy and practical informa- 

on.’’—New Yor. orld, 

“Of more than ordinary value on account of the information it gives as to modern varietiesof all kinds 
of fruits and ornamental plant life."—New England Farmer. 

‘The descriptions are conservative, concise, and trustworthy as they can be made."'—Rural New Yorker. 

‘“* I always feel like referring others to your catalogue as a standard of correctness.'’—Prof. H. EK. Van 
DEMAN, U. S. Fumologist, Washington, D. C. 


Mar. £5, 


The expense of publishing such a Catalogue is necessarily large. but to all who are interested we will serd it 
free on application. We consider this to be the best Catalogue we have tesued, and superior to any of its kind. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Jone Tons) ELLWANGER & BARRY, “wocheeTEn.'n. v. 


Landscape Gardening. . 
FRIEDMAN, —_ 


oe Artistic 


* 


Florist, 


Jackson Street and Michigan Avenue, 


JOHN THORPE, Supt. 
HUNT’S SPECIAL 


For 12 cents, 
we will send postpaid, 1 packet 
Sweet Pea, Blanche Ferry, 
beautiful pink and white, I 
acket mos, charming 
or late summer flowers, 1 
packet Balsams, all colors, 
1 packet of the lovely Sal- 
pigiossis, or velvet flower; 
1 packet Pansies, mixed; 1 
packet Poppies, a choice 
mixture of single and dou- 
ble, ane our beautiful Seed 
yeree 
Or, for 12 cents, we will send 
stpaid, 1 bulb Pearl Tuberose, 1 
Ib Pink Gladoli, 1 AmaryllisCandida, 
pole Lily of the Valley, and our 
utiful Seed Catalogue. 


Plans and Estimates Given. 
introductory Offers. 


For 24 cents 
we will send postpaid, 1 ket 
each, Sweet Peas, Butterfly, laven- 
der and white, Blanche Fer 
ry, pink and white, 
dwarf mixed; Balsam 
colors; Calliopsis, Golden 
wave; Candytuft, Empress 
(new) Cosmos, mixed, 
nonette, large Howering; 
Pansy, Mam.French; Phiox 
large flowering, mixed vivid 
colors: Ponpies, a wonderful 
mixture; Verbena, best mix- 
ed: Petunia, blotched and striped; 
Alyseum, sweet, and our beaut! 
Beed Catalogue. These remarkable offers will not 
pear again. therefore order at once. mentioning 
paper. £.H. HUNT, 70 Lake ST., CHICAGO, ILL 


IF YOU LOVE e@ e e 
Beautiful Flowers 


Send asc. for the MULTUM IN PARVO 
Collection of Flower Seeds .... 

Which contains 13 packets, with full cultural direc- 
tions. comprising the finest varieties of Asters. 
Stocks. Balsams, Petuuia. Pansy, Sweet Peas, Ca)- 
endula. Nasturtium. Giant Mignonette, Morning 
Glory, Zinnia. etc.. etc. 


Also the Multum in Parvo Collection of 
VEGETABLE SEEDS... 


mailed free for 25c.. which contains Cauliflower, 
Cabbage. Beets. Cucumbers, Carrots, Boston Let 
tuce. Leeks, Parsley, Squash, Radishes, Tomatoes, 
Onions, etc., etc. 


James White & Co., 
50 Jefferson Market, NEW YORK CITY. 


When writing mention Gardentng. 


Chrysanthemums, 


Cannas, Begonias 
ONLY THE BEST. 
SEED OF EITHER, 26c. per packet. 


T. H. Spaulding, ORANGE, N. J. 


eee ion our reetster will be found the 
names of COMPETENT GARDENERS adapt- 
ed for all positions. and we will take pleasure in 
sending these to anyone requiring their services. Cor- 
respondence solicited. 
HENRY A. DREER, Seedsman and Florist, 
714 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Price list free. 


Be eee Troe nictean Greciuetese: 


Trees Plants 


offer a large and fine stook of every description 
ercaie and Ornamental Shrubs, 
So Vinee, oat eee eee * Paced 
o 
ne mailed Teo. Hstablished’ 1562. 


PHOENIX NURSERY COMPANY, 
(Suc. to Sidney Tuttle & Co.) Bloomington, Il. 


50 VARIETIES or 


Strawberries that Pay. 


Apples for the N. W.; Raspberry B. C.; 
Asparagus, etc. Write for prices, In- 
structions, etc., with stamp. 


GEO. J. KELLOGG & SONS, 
JANESVILLE, WIS. 


Trees aa Shrubs. 
Parsons & Sons Co. tz. 


Kissena Nurseries, Flushing, N. Y. 


Dibbie’s Seed Potatoes Fary,tteto came. best 
“Northern Grown.” rom the grower at price 
as low as 8.50 a bb] with special raves on oar 


AWARD E Catalogue Free. 
EDWARD F. DIBBLE. seed Grower, Honeoye Falts, N.Y 


1894. 
HARDY PLANTS. 


A Full stock of all the best sorts in stron 
lants from the open ground. Single an 
ouble Pzonies, German and Japan Irises, 

Poppies, Ornamental Grasses, Japan Ane- 

mones, etc. 


OUR NEW LAWN GRASS, 
the most perfect known 


CLEMATIS PANICULATA 
25 cents each; 5 tor $1, free by mail. 


Send for our large Catalogue. Largest Collection 
in the United States. Established 1877. 


WOOLSON & CO., 


Lock Drawer E. PASSAIC, N, J. 


A Shady Corner 


in city or country, left to itself, is generally 
an unsightly place. When planted in Hardy 
Ferns or other shade loving plants, it be- 
comes the most attractive corner of home. 
What a grand little rockery might here be 
made, or what fine clumps of Lady’s Slip- 
pers, Hepaticas, or Trilliums (Wood Lilies) 
might be grown. My Catalogue not only 
provides for the shady corner but for sunny 
ground, wet or boggy soils, and the water 
gardens. It offers Hardy Plants that have 
been proven in a hardy climate. Why 
not wnite for it to 


F. H. HORSFORD, Charlotte, Vt. 
RAISING 


Pine=-Apples 


pays not less than 
$300 per Acre, per year. 


1 will prove this to any one who will 
write me for information. | will also 
send list of beautiful improved prop- 
erties on the Indian River—a perfect 
climate, « « % 


JOHN ASPINWALL., Pres. State Bank, 


Jee Eau Gallie, Florida. 
When writing mention Gardening. 


0606 


What a wonderful thing is a live seed. 
Immature, old or dead it may /ook the same, 
How to know? Old gardeners say that 


ou will be satisfied—your success 
4 URPEE’S FARM ANNUAL 
for 1894, 172 pages, tells all about the Best 
Seeds that Grow. The newspapers call it éhe 
Leading American Seed Catalogue. Yours 
free for the asking if you plant seeds, 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Philadelphia 


PLANTS, VINES, etc. 


Our 1894 Catalogue is the most 
complete book ever issued tn the in- 
terests of the frult grower. 72 pages 
of valuab:e information about the 
choicest varieties of Fruit Trees, 
Plants and Vines. Wesend it FREE, 


1% J. Dwuer, aces gas 
BERLIN NURSERIES, 


Wholesale and Retail, 
. ec beet predae Sct Plants, seventy fine 


4 SONS, Be 
j. G HARRISON & SONS, Berlin, Worcester Co., Md. 
iedladientineeeemy tecniteiniae <sauescotsicatiniaaetaiiecinatiaesiamsacmciieetinaibaraminiieiioriatermatss 
FRUIT* AND pis oh Ht Complete stock: low 
; ae o oars een ta in the west. 
rei ‘MB & SON, Milton, Wis. 
30 Var. a and Water Fowls. MRs. J.C. PLUMB 


* GARDENING. 


y 


it Wal 


€; a aecaltatis the 
most distinctand 
@ peantiful of all 
the varieties of these 
4g rand flowers’ ex- 
Kibited in theWorld’s 
Fair Canna Beds. The 
original stock pur- 
@ chased by us at a 
cost of 2,000 Francs 
Gir 13. plants. It 
is the largest of all 
SG cance flowers and 
blooms constantly 
} the entire summer. 
Decidedly the best of 
@ this class of plants. 
Price, 5c. 


Our Special Offer 
+ To all who mention 
this paper. 


NEW YORK: 
e 26 Barclay St. 


markings. 


finest varieties, 
Fair Sweet Peas. 


| PANSY, Vaughan’s Odd 


This now celebrated strain contains &@ 
an extra large proportion of Reds, 
Striped, Brown, Gold and Silver Edge, and like 
colors attractive from their distinct and peculiar 
The thousands who admired these at 
the Fair say it is the most novel mixture which 
has ever been offered in Pansies. 
sure to be pleased if you try it. 


WORLD’S FAIR SWEET PEAS, 


So many of our visitors at the Fair have 
asked for a small quantity of the large flower- 
ing kinds in the rare colors there shown that 
we have put up a mixed packet containing ten 
which 

Per packet, 15c. 

Our Catalogue containin 
colored plates of many 
received World’s Fair Medals, goes free with 
any of these offers amounting to 25¢. 

WRITE To-Day, EAST OR WEST. 


1 plant Florence Vaughan Canna.|The whole ie a 
I plant True Little Gem Calla, postpaid | 
1 pkt. Pansy, ‘‘Odd Mixed "’ for only | § or 


1pkt. Wor d’s Fair Sweet Peas. 


VAUGHAN’S SEED STOR 


xou are | Tittle Gem Calla. p 
A perfect miniat- 
ure Calla, only one 

foot high and pro- 

ducing perpetually 
sida snow white 

| blossoms. It begins B 
to bloom when only 

‘a few inches high in 
\a three inch pot, and 
continues. Matures 

quickly many new 

hehe from offsets. 

Sach, 30¢.; 2 for soc. 


— | 
$1.00 (Ost 


CHICAGO: 88 State St. 
, 146-8 W. WashingtonSt. NS 


Prt, 


we offer as World's 


over 100 pages with 
owers on which we 
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wants known to us and see how well we can gratify them. 


As you may be in want of flowers for gifts ata 
distance from your home for weddings, receptions, 
birthdays, the sick room, or as an expression of 
feelings at times when pen and ink alone will 
hardly suffice, it will be well for you to know thatwe 
are well prepared to help youout. Wecan deliver 
flowers for youin any of the principal cities of 
the U. S. or Europe, on a few hours’ notice. Tele- 
graph us, giving name and address of the friend 
you wish to receive flowers, also inscription you 
wish written on card and we will have them de- 
livered by telegraph; a receipt will be taken and 
forwarded to you by mail. We can follow your 
friend while traveling and have flowers handed 
them in every hotel they stop at. Distance or 
time need hardly be considered. Make your 


Mme C. B. WHITNALL & CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 


500,000 ASPARAGUS ROOTS. 


Conover’s Colossal, 


One and Two Years Old. 


The roots are very fine and in perfect condition. 
Very low rates will be quoted on large lots. 


dP LOvETT CO. 


Little Silver, N /. 


ORNAMENTAL TREES 
and SHRUBS .. . 


IN GREAT VARIETY. 
Specimen Plants for Lawns and Cem- 
eteries. Send for Catalogue. 


SATIUEL C. MOON, 
Morrisville, Bucks Co., Pa. 


When writing mention Gardening 


GRAPE VINES, Foreian. 


All the Sept varieties for cultivation under 
glass, in following sizes: | year, 2 year and extra 
strong: also Nectarines, Peaches. specially pre- 
bia one for foreing In pots and tubs Orders 
oKed for fruiting plants of Vines. Peaches. Nec- 
tarines and strawberries for fall of ‘04 delivery. 


JOHN G. GARDNER, 
. « » JOBSTOWN, N. J. 


Banquet Strawberry. 


Equal to wild ey Inflavor,. CROSBY PRACH, 
frost proof; fruits every year. Colored plates. 
Full deseriptions. Free Cat Allfruita Write atonce 

HALE BROsS., South Glastonbury, Conn. 


READER [fesk! RARE FLOWERS 


Keene, N. H. 


Giles aBIy, address ELLIS BROs. 
It will astonish and please. Free.’!|( 


(Carré 


The Water Garden. 


VICTORIA REGIA, NELUMBIUM SPECIO- 
SUM, AQUATIC and BOG PLANTS 


A NY SPECIALTY. 


Havin removed my Headquarters from ree pean 
N_Y.. my address hereafter will be CLIF'' 
N. J., Where my business wil] be greatly facilitated 
and with great advantage to my patrons. Please 
note address 


WM. TRICKER, Clifton, N. J. 


OLDS’ SEED POTATOES. 


Ey. Ohio, Ohio,Jr., Six Weeks’ Market, Burpee's Ex. Ey. 
Polaris, Freeman, R. N. Y. No 2, and over 70 others ml 
HAKD TINKES PRICES. Also Seed Oats and Popcorn. Our 


WO R LDS FAIR INTRODUCED IN *03 IS 

The Goming Potato 
It has proven better than all others. Similar to and as 
good as *reeman, but yields 4 more, ‘The quality ts 


erfect."" T.B.Verry.**322 pounds from one" L Osborne. 
JATALUGUK FREF Oh TTS eed 


When writing mention Gardening. 
FLOWER SEEOS Pitty alcerus: coppice. Asters. 


Calliopsis Alyssum, Marigold, Sweet Peas. Candytuft, 
Mignonette. Morning Glory. all for lUc. and two names. 
BYER BRuS., tox C, Waynesboro, Pa. 


CACTUSACULTURE & QAT. Free. 200 Vars. 
Blood Cac tig £0, ¢ gen Se. ; 13 for $1.00. 
my. Runkt) NOsCRS C "Milton, Wis. 
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Miscellaneous. 


LIMB POR GARDBN SOIL. 


Caustic lime or quick lime is the oxide 
of calcium made by burning limestones, 
oyster shells or other forms of lime car- 
bonate until the carbonic acid is expelled 
by heat. Caustic lime has a strong affin- 
ae for the carbonic acid of the atmos- 
phere, with which it combines, forming 
the carbonate. Before spreading upon 
the land caustic lime should be allowed 
to air-slack under a shed or in any place 
protected from storms. A common 

ractice is to deposit the lime in little 

eaps over the field and to cover these 
with moist earth. The lime soon falls to 
. ae powder and is then spread over the 
eld. | 

The quantities of lime used vary greatly 
in different localities and according to the 
character of the soils to which it 1s to be 
applied. Deep strong soils require heavier 
liming than those that are shallow and 
light. On soils varying from stiff clay to 
moderate loam and rich in organic mat- 
ters, caustic lime may be used at the rate 
of from one to three tons per acre, on 
light soils and those poor in organic 
matter, not more than from one to two 
tons per acre should be used, and before 
neg the land should be well dressed 
with farmyard manure or compost, and 
plowed. The quantities ‘stated here are 
much smaller than have generally been 
recommended by agricultural writers, 
but they are in accordance with the best 
practice in our own country and abroad. 

In fact the writer is not quite sure but 
that a better practice would be to apply 
lime in even smaller quantities, and more 
frequently in conjunction with natural 
manures. His own practice with land 
under clean culture is to broadcast farm- 
yard manure at about the rate of twenty 
tons to the acre in autumn, a light dress- 
ing of land plaster or of land plaster and 
kainit,—from 200 to 300 pounds each, 
per acre,—is then sprinkled over the 
manured field, which is immediately 
plowed and dressed with from one totwo 
tons of airslacked lime. Here in Pennsyl- 
vania is a clay loam liable to bake during 
summer, and. until recently, subject to 
inundations in winter. More than 5000 
varieties of garden and field plants are 
tested annually on these grounds. By a 
judicious use of farmyard and chemical 
manures, supplemented by occasional 
light limings, this land is becoming as 
rich and friable as garden mould. . 

We would caution cultivators against 
the excessive use of lime. On cold, stiff 
clays as much as four tons to the acre 
may often be used with benefit, but the 
old practice of liming at the rate of from 
eight to twelve tons to the acre every 
fourteen to nineteen years is not to be 
encouraged. It should be remembered 
that lime is to be regarded chiefly in the 
light of an amendment, for its chemical 
and physical activity in ameliorating the 
conditions of soils, that it can be of no 
benefit to either light or heavy soils defi- 
cient in organic or mineral foods, in short 
that it is an adjunct to be used occasion- 
ally, but not as a substitute for manures. 

Doylestown, Pa. FRANK W.SEMPERS. 


Superb Pansies. 


My “RAINBOW MIXTURE" is a combina- 
tion of the v best strains in existence, 
and cannot fail to give satisfaction. Stocky 
young plants $1.00 per 100, tree by mail. 


GEORGE CREIGHTON, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


° GARDENING. 


Mar. 15, 


In our catalogues named below, which are the most complete, comprehensive, and elabo- 
rate published by any nursery establishment in the world, all are accurately de- 
scribed and offered at one-half the price of tree agents. 


Lovett’s Guide to Fruit Culture tells all about fruits; their merits and defects; how to 


plant, prune, cultivate, etc. 


Richly illustrated, several colored plates. 


Price 10c. 


Lovett’s Manual of Ornamental Treesand Plants is authoritative as well as instructive; 


a model of excellence in printing and illustration. 


Price, with colored plates, 15c. 


Established 40 years. We saccessfully ship to ull parts of the earth. 


All who order either of the above 
Catalogues and name this magazine 
will oo an ounce of Flower 

, free. 


J. T. LOVETT CO., 


——» Little Silver, N. J. 


The Jacqueminot Carnation. . 


IS A PERFECT SUBSTITUTE FOR THE JACQUEMINOT ROSE. 
pany ouy it in preference because of its lasting qualities. and you can have it in bloom when the 
rose 


out of season. Send for descriptive 


lar, enclose 10c. and we will mail you long stem 


sample blooms. The color isa bright crimson (no black in it), Ifthe blooms look dull on arrival, 


they have been chilled or 


PETER FISHER & CoO., 


. Notify us, we will ship again. 


ELLIS, NORFOLK CO., MASS. 


Hardy Ferns 
and Flowers. 


You will find over 40 varieties of hardy 
FERNS 19 =r Cesivens. besuttfal and 
CYPRIPEDIUMS ‘se White, Yel 
My BOG GARDEN» to buildana 


plant one. 
kinds, {Including Auratum, Kra- 
LI LIES north Black y of Japan, eto. 


Herbaceous Perennials re aes 
Send for Descriptive Lilustrated Catalogue. 


EDWARD GILLETT. Southwick. Mass. 


HARDY TREES, 
SHRUBS, —_——_seeun 
EVERGREENS Axo 


Hardy Herbaceous Flowers, 


The finest general assortment of Hardy Or- 
namental Plants in America. Four Cat- 
alogues (228 pages, illustrated) free. on 
application. Send your list of needs 
for rates. 


The Reading Nursery, 
Jacob W. Manning, Prop. READING, FASS. 


PEACH TREES. . . 


Large stock Rock bottom prices. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS. 


Michael's Karly, Gandy's Prize. Bubach No. 
6, Haverland & Parker Earl. It will pay you 
to get my prices before ordering elsewhere. 
Mention OO 
GARDENING N. P. BR KS, 
Lakewood (Nurseries) New Jersey. 


From India and the South Sea 
5 Islands are desirable, but not 
y always easy to obtain. We 
have made as ty of these 
and have the stock in 
the country to select from. 
Special :—To introduce 
our superior Palms, we will 
send post paid and safe arrival 
guarant any one of five 
* choice for 15 cents, or all five 
m for 50 cents. These plants are 
ten to fifteen inches high. 


THE DAY JESSAMINE 


Is new and a striking novelty. A Jessamine that 
is ever n and nearly a perpetual bloomer, pro- 
ducing large cluster of fragant, pare white flowers, 
plants 12 inches high 15 cts. each; two for 26 cts. 


THREE ELEGANT DRAC/AENAS. 


Dark wine color, clear green and red and green. 
The showiest of all foliage plants, you cannot afford 
to missthem. 20 cents each, the three for 10 cents, 
or we will send the five Palms, Jessamine and 
three Draceenas for only $1, and add a choice Am- 
aryllis bulb free. : 

Our elegant illustrated catalogue is sent free 
with every order and to all applicants. Address 


R. D. HOYT, Seven Oaks, Florida. 
1g0,000 TUBEROUS ROOTED 


BEGONIA BULBS... 


These are easily grown and ip constant bloom 
June until frost. The finest strains in the world. 
Blossoms 4 to 5 inches across. of every conceiva- 
bie shade. Large sized Bulbe in separate colors. 


Per doz. Per 100 
PRICES, SINGLE VARIETIES....€1 to8 8 7to&M 
LE . --- 1Mto 3 to 2 
Send stamp for new circular. 
ALBERT H. BROWN, Westboro, Mass. 


GRAPE VINES.... 


On receipt of $1.00 I will mail. post paid. a 
ractical treatise on ‘‘Grape Culture’’ (price 
cts.) and in spring 12 vines, 4 ench Niagara. 
Brighton and Worden, best white, red and 
black varieties. First-class. Safe arrival in 
good condition guaranteed. Price list free to 
all. Karly orders soliciied. 


J. H. TRYON, Willoughby, Ohio. 


RARE PALMS 
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J. Wilkinson 
Elliott, 


Landscape 
Architect, 


Horticultural 
Buyers’ Agent, 


Pittsburg, Pa. 


Detailed Planting Plans with specifica- 
, tions furnished at moderate cost. Trees, 
. Shrubs and Plants supplied my cus- 
_ tomers at a saving of 25 to 50 per cent. 
‘ from usual prices. 

hliet and Price List sent on 
application. ....«. «+ « 
When writing mention Gardening. 


NEW, RARE and 
Beautiful Plants. a 


A large collection of rare hothouse and green- 
house plants, carefully grown, at low rates. 


RARE AND BEAUTIFUL EVERGREENS, 
ORNAMENTAL TREES, SHRUBS, &c. 
ORCHIDS—A very extensive stock; East Indian, 
exican, Central and South American, &c. 
PAZONIES—A large collection of the finest in cul- 
tivation. Hardy Perennlals, Phloxes, Japan- 
ese Iris, Roses, Clematis, etc. New and Stand- 
ard Fruits, etc. 
talogues on application. 


JOHN SAUL, Washington, D. C. 


LORD & BURNHAM CO., 
Horticultural Architects <® Builders, 


STEAM AND HOT WATER HEATING ENGINEERS. 
Plans and estimates furnished on application. . . . . « 
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&a@- SEND FOUR CENTS POSTAGE FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


LORD & BURNHAM CO., 
~ Irvington-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


FLOWER POTS. 
- STANDARD - 


You will make a mistake if you place your 
orders for flower pots this spring without 
first receiving our estimates for same. 
Our plant is now the Largest in the World. 
Our stock unlimited. Our goods equaled 
DY ROBE... « % 


A. H. HEWS & CO., 
North)Cambridge, Mass. 


Mention GARDENING. 


Established 1824. 


SEEDS! SEEDS 


My Annual PRICED CATALOGUE is now eae 
and mailed free to all applicants. It contains 
the leading and most popular sorts of 


Vegetable, Farm and Flower Seeds 


Besides al] the desirable novelties of last season, 
and nearly everything else in my line of business. 


ALFRED BRIDGEMAN, 
37 East 19th Street, NEW YORK CITY. 
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WHITEWASHING THE STEMS OF TREES. 


Fi ing whitewash to the stems and 
ey branches of old apple, pear, plum, 
= other fruit trees was formerly far 
more generally practiced than at the pre- 
sent time. The abandonment of the white- 
wash is probably due in part to pomolo- 
gists who inveighed against it, not be- 
cause it was wholly useless or likely todo 
any harm, but because it gave to the 
orchard the appearance of a country 
cemetery, anda fitting resemblance it was, 
considering the buried hopes of many a 
farmer who purchased his trees of ped- 
dlers. Of course ridicule is a powerful 
weapon, and it is often used with great 
effect, even when devoid of either good 
sense or logic. 

Because a glaring whitewash is some- 
what objectionable it does not follow 
that the materials of which it is made, 
such as lime, salt, and sulphur are not 
excellent insecticides as well as fungicides, 
besides acting as preventives, where 
these parasites have not already found a 
lodgement. Of course it is not necessary 
to offend good taste by usinga wash of a 
conspicuous color, for it is easy to tone 
it down to resemble the bark of the trees 
to which it is applied by mixing in fine 
soot, lampblack, yellow ochre or other 
coloring materials. We all know that the 
old rough outside bark of trees is dead 
material, and of no further use to the 
stems than to help shade them from the 
direct rays of the sun in summer, but at 
the same time it affords an excellent 
hiding place for a large number of species 
of noxious insects, as well as a nidus for 
their eggs, where they remain in safety 
during the winter months, and often far 
into the summer. It is not necessary to 
catalogue the various species of noxious 
insects which often find a hiding place 
upon or even attack the stems and 
branches of fruit trees, for every gardener 
is more or less familiar with thrips, aphis, 
bark lice and borers of many species. 
And while no one will claim that apply- 
ing any kind of a wash to the stems of 
trees will wholly protect them from insect 
enemies, still it may destroy a vast num- 
ber that would otherwise escape. In my 

opinion good soft soap with some fine 
clay added, just enough to give it a pasty 
consistency and make it stick and form a 
smothering coat on the bark is better 
than ordinary whitewash, but either will 
be useful in protecting the trees from 
many of their natural enemies. The 
higher the wash is applied among the 
branches the better. If the trees are to be 
washed only once a year then early in 
spring, or before the leaves expand is the 
best time for the one application. 

We may laugh at some of the horticult- 
ural ideas and practices of our grand 
fathers, but are we quite sure of what 
posterity will say about our own? 

A.S. F. 


seatol HE MOON 


Company 
Trees, Shrubs, Vines, 
Your} and Small Fruits. 


Descriptive Niustrated Catalegue Free. 
THE WM. H. MOON Co., 
for 1804. 
Ificent 


Morrisvillo, Pa. 
MARSHALL» Parrice hile ack one 
STRAWBERRY, Fist Five, Brizes trom 
in 1892, and again in 1893. Deep red, soitd dell 


clous flavor. ower ect. 82.50 per 12 6 60 
100 postpaid. Priced catalogue of true teres an all 


rates, sent free stock. B. M. WATSON 
Old Colony Nurseries, PLYMOUTH, MASS. 


atest Novel 
frui 


big fruit—drought proof—frost 
roof, We've tested 300 


’em all. 


CHERRY, PLUM, PEAR TREES. 


MARTIN, 134 Delaware Ave, Buffalo, N. Y. 


GARDENING. 


CHOICE 


Mar. 15 


ROSES AT 5 Cts. 


OUR RAINBOW COLLECTION 
OF 2O ROMS FOR Gl. wy mare 


s BY MAI. 
The roses we send are on their own roots, from 10 to 15 
inches high, and will bloom freely this summer either in pots 
or planted in yard. They are hardy, ever bloomers. We send 


-instructions with each order how to ent and care for them. 
Please examine the below list of 2) choice fragrant monthly 
roses, and see if you can duplicate them anywhere for an 


amount so small as ®1. They are nearly al! new kinds.—We 
guarantee them to reach you in good condition, and we alse 

uuruntee them to be the beat dollar's worth of roses you 
Fax ec cver purchased. THE RAINBOW COLLECTION OF 20 


ROSES FOR ONE DOLLAR MUST BE ORDERED COMPLETE. 


The List -——Brideamald, the best pink rose by far ever introduced. 


Reese’s Princess of Wales. amber yellow, deepening to orange. Snowflake, 
: =e as oo alwaze Ae ge os hires can or maggy bee a 
cari o the ardadena, aeep goiaen yellow canuty o apicto 

Roses are on S bright rosy crimson. Queen of r¥r rance, in clusters of six to ten roses, 
. ~ ~ ae white edged pink. Rheingold, beantifal 4 1ades of saffron and tawn. Suneet, 
their own Sore golden amber, resembles an “afterglow.” Dr. Grill, coppery yellow and fawny 
- rose. Ducheas Maric Immaculata, an intermingling of bronze, orange, yellow, 
roots. rss pink and crimson. Lady Castlereagh, soft rosy crimson and yellow. Papa 
‘S Gontler, lovely dark red. Star of G er the queen of all yellow roses. Waban, 
SS a great rose in bloom all the time. Lady Stanley, great garden rose. Viscoun- 
tease Wantler, one of the best roses grown. Cle -opatra, “soft shell pink, lovely. 

Sappho, fawn suffused with red. Letty Coles, very chaste and beautiful. 


THE PROOF OF THE PUDDING IS IN THE EATING. as wean tomato Culinary. 


Bal linger, Texas, Nov. 2. Pittsburgh, Pa. ge coer’ 
Co., Springfield, O elcien: 
Baoan Rinne ee enece , Gentlomen i oak Po nak ton for. the ngheld. 0. assortment of 


The 2 ever blooming roses you sent me for $L arri 
yesterday in the most seplendid condition, and allow me roses contained in your Rainbow Collection. On May 
to say that I was absolutely surprised at the size of the 8, I planted them, 19 of them lived. About six of them 
stalks and the amoun int length and thriftiness of the bloomed in June, since which all nave bloomed either 
roots. I have wondered many times how you could af- month] ok Be ual, true to their color. Qn Sept. 1, I 
ford to send out such roses for such asmal) price. Every counted and blooms on 19 roses. They were 

home in the land should have their yard full of ever much admired by my frie friends and neighbors, and allow 
blooming roses at this price. me to thank you or furnishing this source of pleasure 


ae ataly, 
(Judge) an H. WILLINGHAM. nee yitth ‘issnae E. D. Smirs. 
We will also send our — Clad Colleetion of 18 Hardy Reses, all aiteceet colors, on Try a ect. 
80 Chr ryesathomums, all prise winners. $1. Geraniuma, donble and single, flowered and acented, 91. 
18 choice Begeulas, different kinds, @1. 40 ate choice Fiower Sceda, all different ‘Kinda, 61. 
Benita ir te gar cha tvs dee UPTGAN GAVE VOU MOWEY: We as nee tooo 
conf or laxmacdtace. effect. Libe Pre on a nly dts raisers, or hew te get your as and te We 


are the CANGEST GSE GOWER egIN HE WORLOY,, Onr salen ct Bees Pinan lowe lnc 


GOOD & REESE CO., Box 2, Champion City Greenhouses, Springfield, Ohio. 


When you write please mention Gardening. 


” Me Se A Me Me Mo SM Mo SM, 
y ROW GARDINER’ S SEEDS > Me 
s and you will grow rich \ KG 
s and be happy. Ss e % 
.\ [ZB ERD: Write for our New Garden 
\N Annual; it describes and illustrates % 

the BEST SEEDS and BULBS for the }& 

R)) Garden and Farm, 4 

| JOHN GARDINER & CO., 21 N. 13th St., Phila., Pa. . 
ES RS i Cie Sie Sie Sik ae a ie Vr Git | a 


IN THE WORLD. 
— MRS. SANKEY. — 


Per ounce, postpaid, 25c. Our Book, “PRACTICAL HELPS 
ON SWEET PEAS,” postpaid, 12c. Both fo: 35 cents. 


THE B. L. BRAGG CO., 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


HARDY PLANTS AND BULBS. 


Ret our Catalo 
pi your oreae for Hardy Plants 
ond We grow 500,000 
eve ear ‘Prices low. 

d a two cent stamp for our 


Hardiest—thriftiest—largest yield of 


inds; this beats 
e before 


Catalogue and large engraving of 
Crimson Eye Hiblacus. 


BASSETT & SON, 


Hammonton, New Jersey. 


for handsome 
illustrated circular, free, 
Rockingham Fruit Farm, N. Epping, N. H- 


lai 
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HARDY TREES AND SHRUBS. 


When writing mention Gardening. 


12 FOR $2 00 OR GOOD EXCHANGE. 
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HOME. In the home a Conover Pianois a pre: 


cious possession and aconstant joy. 


‘STUDIO. 


the most satisfactory for Tone, ‘Touch, 


Durability. Py ey SS 


CO N CER | e The Conover Pianos meet all 


the requirements of the most Exacting Con- 
cert Artists. © + 5 + + + « + 


CHICAGO COTTAGE ORGAN COMPANY, 


Sole Kactors. 


The Largest Dealers in Pianos and Organs in the World. 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL WAREROOMS: 


(SECOND FLOOR) 


Teachers find the Conover Pianos 
and 


CHICAGO. 


215 Wabash Avenue, 


Howard's New —_ 


gin 
thro os of 3 yellow, and red to 
crimson and scar ‘et. Every reader of GARDENING 
should ‘give th thie finest of & a)l tmproved strains of 
Zinnias, el for bedding or cutting. atrial. , 


Choice san Colne per packet, 10 cts. 


Note what editor Wm. Falconer ed of this Zinnia 
in March lst Issue of ¢ GARDENING 


A. B. HOWARD, Seed Grower, Belchertown, Mass. 


OUR BIG 6 
Strawberries 
given away Free. 


Yes, we are 


aay Erawberries one -_ ono of thal Dost 


Gused, every! 

them. Our 

Early, me vest Shipper 
Ut 


"Cleveland Nursery Co., ae Vista, Va. 
oe 


1.000.000 TREES 


= apenas in over 4.000 Varieties. 


ora & Reliable. | Send for our Illus. Catalogues. 


LITTLE & CO., Rochester, N. ¥., 
or-2 Exchange Place, N. Y. City. 


BULBS eer ie Bites. 


12 Cacti, $1. Stor 50 cts. 
C ACT 150 Blooming Bulbs, $1. 
recta fee 80 ats scares esha 
RARE PLANTS ook on Cact + 8 Pages, 1Octs. 
A. BLANCG CO, nex. 1 s. PHILADELPHIA 


GIRAPES, iiseire’ poet Sort on ft conn 
Si bof ce. 0 a WS, Dest carly @ pee ay 
a, plats ani bul 


DEW 


- BABCOCK, Seen tle. N. ¥. 


HOW TO CROW CUT FLOWERS. 


A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON 


THE CULTIVATION OF THE ROSE, 


And Other Flowering Plants for Cut Flowers, sent to any address 
upon receipt of $2.00. M. %. HUNT, Terre Haute, Ind. 


e THE LITTLE DARKEY *‘ortne Dixey Watermelon 


are fully illustrated in our unique and beautiful Seed Manual for 


1894. If you are an up-to-date Gardener you should be familiar 
with its pages. It is free if you are a buyer of SEEDS, 


) JOHNSON & STOKES, 217 204 219 Market Stree 


PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


Pp F E Gropee, Shrubo, Rovee, for SPLINg Planting, “60 pase 
warded Several Medals at the World's Fair. Catalogue Free. 
Sli Ellwanger & Barry, “iechoster, 5 ¥. 


are now used in ali well regulated Largest stock 
ra nut world ree all sizes. EES SHRUB E - 
N AT | V F () A K VINES, HERBACEOUS PLANTS. Ee 


Descriptive Dus. Catalogue for 4c. In stamps. “THOMAS MEEHAN & SONS, Germantown, Phila. 


My Improved White Rice Pop Corn. {one renee eae iae, (CF Popping 


TRY Northern Grown Cory Sweet Corn. The very earliest in cultivation. 
Snowflake Pea Bean. A remarkably large yielder very early. Quality the best. 
Price, each variety, large pkt., 10c.; pint, 25c., postpaid. Address HENRY A. JOSLYN, E. Hardwick, Vt. 


TRAWBERRY PLANTS. forsaie: i | 1,000,000 fiectd and new Kinds 40 vars 
the best new comm Straw 


INSON.' asparavis plants. 600,000 on eae and id inte Cr Cab. 
ri aneas ana ommercial West Raspberry B00 Prog bape Tomato, Lettuce, Sweet Potato and Celery 
B. F. SMITH, Box 6, Lawrence. Kansas. 


pone Prices way down to suit the hard times. 
sure to order my ‘free Catalogue before plac- 


_ PLEASE mention GARDENING when writ- rae YOU < TED BOGGS, Cheswold, Delaware. 
ing to advertigers. When writing mention Gardening. 
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Publisher’s Department. 
————————— 
Ai SPLENDID OFFER. 


We believe there are 100,000 people in 
America who will become regular sub- 
scribers to GARDENING when they are once 
acquainted with it, and that to increase 
our subscription list to that num ber it is 
only necessary to have them know the 
thoroughly practical character of the 
paper as our present subscribers know it 


and appreciate it, as proved by the fact 
that a renewal invariably follows when 
a subscription expires. Therefore, to 
more quickly increase our subscription 
list to the 100,000 mark we have decided 
to make the following splendid offer till 
further notice. 

Subscribers may, when renewing their 
subscriptions, add only 50 cents to their 
remittance (making a total of $1.50) and 
send another name with their own to 
which the paper will be sent for a year 
just the same as though the full subscrip- 
tion price had been sent. But the addi- 
tional name must be that of a new sub- 
scriber and not one already on our list. 

New subscribers may, however, take 
advantage of this offer, and by sending 
another new name with their own secure 
the rate of $1.50 for the two. 

It will be an easy matter to get some 
friend interested in the pleasures of gar- 
dening to join with you in subscribing, 
and thus secure to both the special low 
rate offered. Subscribe now, so you will 
not miss the numerous practical season- 
able hints in GARDENING during the early 
spring months. 


WHAT SUBSGRIBERS SAY. 


GARDENING is a treasure. Every num- 
ber teaches me something. How I wish 
I could have had it when young. The 
pretty things it would have saved me! 
May you be long spared to edit it. 

Lucy G. CHRISMAN. 

Chrisman, Va., Feb. 6, 1894. 


HAVE YOU SEEN OUR CATALOG 


EVERYTHING 
ror GARDENERS? 


It is unlike other Catalogs. Straightforward 
and truthful descriptions by a practical market- 
gardener of the best In SEEDS _ Tells about 
growing 2,000 bu. of Prizetaker Onions on 
an acre and how to w %3,000 worth of Cel- 
ery on an acre. We sell Vegetable Plants 
Trimbrell and the leading Straw berries and 
Small Fruit Trees and supplies for garden- 
ers. Choice Danvers Onion 1.00 per ft. 
True Prizetaker $2.25. Prizetaker On- 
ion seed and plants Is a specialty with us. 
send a packet of it andof a new early Toma- 
to, smooth. good size. ripens up nicely. and the 
earliest; also a packet New Sensation Let- 
tuce with our Catalog and Leaflets, for only 
10c. Send now. 


CHRISTIAN WECKESSER, Niagara Falls, N.Y. 


RARE TREES» 


Japan Maples, Rhododendrons, 
Azaleas, Large Evergreens. 


MONTROSE NURSERIES, 3) “‘vnen 
H. E. Burr. Mgr. Ward Place, South Orange, N. F 


ASPARAGUS ROOTS. 


Largest Stock in United States. 
5 best kinds, including Columbian, White and 
Elmira. Largest sto-k of Sweet Potato Plants 
in New Jersey. Best hinds, all kinds of Vege- 
table Plants in season, Lincoln Spaulding 
and Abundance Plum trees by mail, PRICE 
LIsT FREE. 


1. & J. L. LEONARD, Iona, Glo’ster Co., N. J 


* * GARDENING. Mar. 15; 


A 


sa a acts There is profit in vegetable gardening if you grow 


——FOR—— 


Ne SAGAS & right kind of vegetables. The first essential is to get the 
: ged right kind ofseeds. Rawson’s vegetable seeds are known 
Geta to thousands, but perhaps not to you; we make this 
3 offer for the sake o better acquaintance. For 50c. we 
Swill send the following choice collection of vegetable 
seeds selected from our special market gardener’s stock. 
Rawson’s Puritan Tomato, Rawson’s Summer Cab- 
bage, Rawson’s White Spine Cucumber, Arlington Favor- 
ite Beet, Danvers Yellow Globe Onion, Imp. Danvers 
Carrot, B. Seed Tennisball Lettuce, (Globe Scarlet Radish, 
Paris Golden Celery, Arlington Long Smooth Parsnip, 
2 Rawson's Sea Foam Cauliflower, Prolific Marrow Squash, 
Thick Leaf Spinach and Arlington Canteloupe Melon. 


a With or withoutthis collection we will send you free Rawseon’s Seed 
Book for 1894. Ithas been compiled with a special thought for the 
gardener’s wants, and is full of practical hints from cover to cover. 


W. W. RAWSON & CO., Boston, Mass. 
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ee 
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Plants, Roses, Shrubs, 
Fruit and Ornamental 
Trees, Grape Vines, 

EVERYTHING IN THE 


NURSERY LINE. Small Fruits, etc. 
RAREST NEW. CHOICEST OLD. 


» At right prices. Don’t buy without firstseeing our 
elegant 168 page catalogue, free. Contains hundreds 
of illustrations and fulldescriptionsof one of the 
_ mostcomplete stocksinthe U.S. Seeds, plants,small 
trees, etc. by mail, larger by freight or express. Safe arrival and 
satisfaction guaranteed. 40th Year. 28 Greenhouses. 1000 Acres. 


THE STORRS & HARRISON CO.,Box 25 Painesville, Ohio. 
FARMER ON THE STRAWBERRY 


Is the title of a little book written by our L. J. Farmer who has spent his life 
among small fruits. A complete practical treatise, price 25 cents, postpaid. 
Every person sending for above will get 6 Early Michel strawberry plants, 
provided they name this JOURNAL. $1.35 for 25 cents. The first person 
answering in each State will get 12 Parker Earle, the latest berry on earth. 
If you live in the city, order for your Country Cousins. We won diploma and 
medal for largest and finest display of strawberries at the World's Fair, 1895. 
Catalogue of fruit trees and plants free. Address , 


THE L. J. FARMER NURSERY CO., Pulaski, N. Y¥- 


% Sure Death 


to all insect life on 

lant or beast; 

armless to the 
skin; the most 
pleasant insecti- 
cide; the best wash 
for pet animals. Ask 
your Seedsman for it. 
or address the Mfr's 
General Agents for 
America: 


August Rolker & Sons, 


138 West 24th Street, New York 


A Book written by R. M. Kellogg, proprietor of the 
Rusbire Fruit Farm. Iona, Mich. One of the Jarg- 
est plantations of small fruitsin Central] Michigan, 
and probably raises more berries to the acre than 
any other farm. The book tells how he dogs It. 

Senda postalcardto . «+ « « 


R. M. KELLOGG, 


ae IONA, MICH. 


<4 "| take-PURDY’S Montuty 
FRUIT RECORDER Published 9 
at Palmyra,N.Y. at 50 cts. per \s 
year. Hell send you a specimen , 


S copy frees ~ “| don't 
UN NG put must have it. 
-\/Ive been takin 


_— ° 
GREENHOUSE Fer $1: 


Lean-to 8x4, wood work complete, Joints cut ready 
put together. Carefully packed. 


134 Delaware Ave. 


MARTIN, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Please mention GARDENING when writ- 
ng to advertisers. 


EMERSON 


PATENT BINDER (1 


Price postpaid 
75 CENTS. 
Address 
‘The Gardening Co. § 
CHICAGO. 


will ii parchads the wood- 


$60. 00 work complete for this 


model Greenhouse. Size 10x16. 


Material is cut and fitted and can be put up 
by any person of ordinary intelligence. 


We are prepared to furnish Glass and 
Hardware, or everything complete 
Save heating apparatus. ADDRESS 


Lockland Lumber Co., 


LOCKLAND, OHIO. 
When writing mention Gardening. 


GREENHOUSE 
HEATERS, 


Wrought Iron Boilers Only. 


¥ 


o east iy a ‘ye 


ee 
rn Sea 


THE FLAT TOP TYPE. 


Devine Boiler Works, 
Ottice 189 State St., CHICAGO, U. S. Ae 


Mvuillun Garucuiig. 


Tron Reservoir 
Vases, Lawn 
Settees ana 


Chairs----- 
Are Manufactured by 


McDonald Bros. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO. 


ere 
AMT AN 
1 lllidh 
{hall ta 


The largest manufacturers of these goods in the 


World. 


We Lew a la 4) page Illustrated Catalogue, 
will be sent free on application. 


Mention Gardening. 


HOT BED SASH 


Doors, Sashes, Blinds, Trim, &c. 


FINN, COLE & CO., 
8 Howard Street, © NEW YORK. 


coe GARDENING. 


HITCHINGS & CO., 


Established 1844. 


Horticultural Architecture # Building, 


GREENHOUSE HEATING AND VENTILATING. 
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IRON-FRAME CONSTRUCTION. 


Greenhouses, Graperies, Palm Houses, etc., Erected Complete. 
Plans and Estimates of Cost furnished on application. Send four cents postage for Illustrated Catalogue. 


HITCHINGS & CO., 233 Mercer St., New York. 


H. M. HOOKER COMPANY, 


57 and 59 West Randolph Street, CHICAGO, 


GLASS FOR GREENHOUSES. —a 


Plate, Window and Art Glass, Paints, Oils, Etc. 


Announcement to Florists. ———— 


e e 


and Conrad Breitechwerth. The business Conn te Neondanaed a as heretofore. except on a | @ 
meet the growing demand for our goods, e have according! larged our plant and capacity and wi 
unsurpassed facilities are now prepared to fill the largest order on short notice. improved 
gar intention to leed in out the best and most serviceable flower i e market, an you of 
our intention to | rther int ND aeigege we solicit a continuance of your patronage ge in t the belief 
hat a price and In a manner satisfactory to all. 


t we can supp! Y just what is needed a 
Send for price list and samples and we reeset vou will give us an order 


SYRACUSE POTTERY CO., Office 403 N. Salina St., SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Write for a Copy of 


the ‘‘Illustrator,’’ | 
A monthly journal issued by 


the largest engraving house 
in the United States. . . 


J. MANZ & CO. 


183, 185, 187 Tlonroe Street, 
. . CHICAGO. 


Engraving by all Processes. 


Fitted with substantial iron legs and 
drop handles of Special desig: for 
carrypoles. Send for circular and prices. 


CLEMENT & DUNBAR, 
1127 Beach St., PHILADELPHIA. 


STANDARD VENTILATING MACHINERY 


GREENHOUSE _» 


oe mae 
BEST 
reine CONSTRUCTION. 
FOUR D t fail to write to 
poe Por an Estimate tha 
same height . 
at far end. John C. Moninger, 
Catalogues 
Free 297 HAWTHORNE AVE., 


The only machine in competition rec recolving a Certifi | 
cate of Merit at the St. Lo Convent os 4 


E. HIPPARD, YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO. 
FOR SALE. 
.-- AtA Barvain. 


Conservatory 20 x 30 exhibited by us. 
at the World’s Fair. 


JOHN C. MONINGER, 
297 Hawthorne Ave., CHICAGO. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Greenhouse Heating 


AND VENTILATING. 


Superior Hot Water Boilers. 
John A. Scollay, 


name: 74 & 76 Myrtle Av. Brooklyn, N.Y. 
6a Send for Catalogue. 


“IF THEY'RE BURPEE’S THEY GROW.” 


MucH FOR 25 CENTS. cH M 


Much MORE FOR A DOLLAR. 


Four Favorite I, 
Fordhook Collections. 


That those who do not know us 
may be convinced nt paid” 
we'll send at less than wholesale price, the First and Famous in Vegetables, the Fashion and Fancy in Flowers—the best varieties 
known, at merely nominal price. Any one collection for twenty-five cents, all four fora dollar. With the four we give Mrs, Rorer’s brandnew 
book ** How to Cook Vegetables,” the best work in cookdom. 
There’s no profit in it, but it pays us, for we know the quality of our seeds —a trial order means a permanent customer. 
We can fill the hundred thousand orders we expect from readers of Gardening, and a few other great publications like it. 
Not space enough here to describe these varieties ; we simply brief them; all about them in 


Burpee’s Farm Annual for 1894, 


The leading American seed catalogue. 172 pages, hundreds of illustrations direct from photo- 
graphs, beautiful colored plates as bright and true as Nature. New features for ’94, noteworthy novelties 
nobody else has. The original, interesting, and instructive seed book of the world, valuable to every- 
body. Mailed free to everyone who plants seeds; to others 10 cents, less than cost. 


ssc oa ey meer enema, Fordhook Fashion Flowers. 


Srx NOVELTIES in three of the most fashionable flowers of the day, with a 
bright booklet, titled, ‘* PANSIES, POPPIES, AND SWEET PEAS.”’ 

NEW SWEET PEA—American Belle. FLORAL NOVELTY OF ’94. Extremely 
early, wonderfully free-flowering; bright rose; wings of crystal-white, vividly 
spotted in rich, purplish-carmine. 

ECKFORD'S GILT EDGE, or SURPASSING SWEET PEAS. This grand 
strain of New Sweet Peas in mixture is unequalled. 

BURPEE'S DEFIANCE PANSIES, Finest Mixed. Magnificent new giant- 
flowered Pansies, 2 1-2 to 4inches across. 

SUPERB NEW IMPERIAL GERMAN PANSIES. All known colors, the 
brightest fancy varieties, blotched, veined, mottled, and margined. 

EW CARDINAL POPPY. Glowing cardinal-scarlet flowers, uniformly of 
enormous size ; perfectly double ; of great profusion; long duration in bloom. 

GOLDEN GATE POPPIES. If you already have this superb strain you can 
give this packet to a friend, to whom the thousands of beautiful flowers will be 
a constant source of delight. 


We have a beautiful colored Da etter from nature, of the distinct new 

PANSIES, POPPIES, AND SWEET PEAS, which we will mail enclosed flat 
with our FARM ANNUAL for 1894. : 
g ("Complete Collection — one packet each of the above six varieties — mailed 
RS for 25 cts. With eachcollection we send a free copy of the bright new booklet, 
SNe ‘“PANSIES, POPPIES, AND SWEET PEAS,”’ beautifully printed and charm- 
ingly illustrated, written by three well-known authors. 


- Emb . 
Fordhook Fancy Flowers. gtowing Snauis of eal 
beauty. One full-sized packet each of all the following :— 


New Yellow DOLICHOS. Unique, no vine is more quick growing.— ASTERS, Choice 
mixed. Every color.—BALSAM, ii gaa Superb Camellia-Flowered. Magnificent 
double flowers.— Marguerite CARNATIONS. Perfect double Carnations in four months.— 
CALLIOPSIS Coronata. brightest yellow.— DIANTHUS, Mixed. Double and single Chinese 
and Japanese Pinks — New Erfurt MIGNONETTE. Large size, delicious ce.—Fordhook 
Strain of PHLOX Drummondi Grandifiora. Of remarkable perfection.— SALVIA Splendens. 
— VERBENA Hybrida, Mixed. All colors. 

veeThe entire collection, one packet each of the above ten varieties, mailed to any address 
for 25 cts., which is less than one third the regular retail price. Five collections for $1.00 


° The five earliest vegetables, those first to ma- 
Fordhook First Vegetables. ture, all of FORDHOOK introduction. 

Early Black LIMA BEAN. Two weeks earlier than ea, Kieu Lima.— New TOMATO, Fordhook 
First. Only first early Tomato that is smooth and perfect.— Burpee’s Allhead Early CABBAGE... Most 
thoroughbred and best Early Cabbage.— Columbia BEET. Earliest of au; of surpassingly fine flavor.— Burpee’s 
Earliest RADISH. Ready to pull in 20 days. 

(er One full-size packet of each of the above Five FORDHOOK FIRST Vegetables mailed to any address for 
25 cts. Purchased separately, the five packets would cost 60 cents. 


Fordhook Famous Vegetables. »'-3t famous 


vegetables introduced from FORDHOOK FARM. 

Busnes s Bush LIMA. Only bush form of truelarge Lima Bean, most remarkable of new veg- 
etables.— Burpee's Surehead CABBAGE. Kecord ot 17 years’ trials.— New Iceberg LETTUCE. 
See colored plate for the decided merits of this rare novelty.— Burpee's Melrose MELON. No 
other melon is so handsome, none can equal this in delicious flavor.— White Victoria ONION. 
Famous for immense size and mild flavor. 

ce One packet each of the above Five FAMOUS FORDHOOK Vegetables would cost 60 cts. 
at retail. We include the 5 packets inour FORDHOOK FAMOUS COLLECTION for 25 cts., 
postpaid, to any address. 


A COLLECTIONS FOR $1.00, 2 BOOKS FREE! 


She who cooks and she who eats will findin Mrs. Rorer’s new book more practical, palatable in- 
formation than in any other work of its kind published here oranywhere. There is no other book 
like it. We cannot sell these books. Our contract forbids it — we could have sold thousands — 
we can give them to you, if you buy the Four Favorite Fordhook Collections, Perhaps you don’t 
want all the seeds —why not buy them all, get the book for nothing, give the extra seeds away — 
they'll be appreciated for more than they cost you? If you’re in the city and have no garden, 
better buy these seeds for presents to country friends. If you are our customer, and have the 
cook book, then select any five collections for a dollar — use the odd one yourself or give it away. 
If you so request, we will send itto your friend with your name on the wrapper, that she may 
know it came from you, We'll pay the postage, save you all bother. For a dollar you get even 
more — our new book, ‘* Selection in Seed Growing,’’ a grand work of practical sense. This is 
free to any dollar customer who asks jor it. When ordering, please mention Gardening. 

Let us figure together: —At retail the 26 varieties of seeds in the four collections would cost 
$2.90. ‘* Selection in Seed Growing,” 112 pages, and ‘‘ How to Cook Vegetables,’’ 182 pages, are 
worth as general books, 60 cts. — 33.50 for your dollar. We want you for a customer, and we're 
willing to ineet you more than half way at the start. We guarantee that you will be satisfied. 

If you osk us to we wit include in the box of four collections a sample package of the valuable new WHITE CAP 
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DENT CORN. All about it on Page 35 of the Farm Annual. It's the best field corn in cultivation to-day. = 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Seed Growers, P 
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Corean Pine. 


Trees and Shrubs. 


——$—__—_ 
————_—__—_ 


THE BALD GYPRBSS AT DOSORIS. 


Although this tall, straight stemmed, 
columrar tree is an inhabitant of the wet 
undrainable swamps of the South, our 
illustration, engraved froma photograph, 
shows how well it accomodates itself to 
upland cultivationinthe North. Although 
of stiff habit and formal outline it is a 
desirable garden tree where diversity of 
form is an object. Indeed it is the best 


The Bald Cypress (Taxodium distichum). 


CHICAGO, 


1, 1894. 


THE BALD CYPRESS AT DOSORIS. 


thing among large spire-like trees that 
we have got. If 1t doesn’t grow as fast 
as a Lombardy poplar, it isn’t as subject 
to borers and decay as is that tree, 
neither do overweight of foliage or snow 
spread its lim»s apart in such unseemly 
style as we often find in the case of Lom- 
bardy and Bolle’s poplars and fastigiate 
oaks. 

This particular specimen is fully forty 
feet in height and is probably twenty-five 
years old. The soil is fairly good sandy 
land ona sandy bottom. It 1s perfectly 
hardy here. A noticeable feature of thé 


Douglas Fir. 


tree is its lateness to leaf out in spring, 
indeed, it is one of the very latest of all 
trees todoso. Inthe southern swamps 
the bald cypress throws out almost hori- 
zontal roots with here and there along 
them large knobs or “knees” that rise 
several feet above the surface. At every 
‘*knee’’ a downward strong root is formed 
that penetrates deep into the ground; in- 
deed these ‘‘knee’’ roots are the anchors 
by which the bald cypress is held firmly 
in its soft and boggy bed. The Dosoris 
specimen/shows no sigh of these ‘“‘knees’’ 
vet, 
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What is generally known as the Chinese 
cypress and technically named Glyptos- 
trobus pendulus is simply a small-leaved 
variety of the bald cypress, and, proba- 
bly not indigenous to China at all. Botan- 
ically it is distinguished as Taxodium 
distichum var. microphyllum. There are 
some fine plants of it too at Dosoris; they 
are decidedly distinct in appearance from 
the typical bald cypress, being more at- 
tenuated, and of slower growth, but they 
are easily grownand too ashardy. There 
is also a form of the common bald cypress 
with drooping branches, called pendulum, 
in all other respects it is like the type. 

To the right of the cypress in our illus- 
tration is a pretty plant of the Californian 
Douglas fir; while not as hardy as are 
plants of the same-species from the moun- 
tains of Colorado, it is a prettier tree, the 
leaves on the branches being ‘‘fuller 
and fleecier."” To the left is a plant of the 
Corean pine, one of the most desirable 
exotic pines we have got. 


Cypress wood besides being in much 
demard for shingles, construction, fencing 
and other purposes, has of recent years 
become an important factor in green- 
house buildings, especially for sashbars, 
pathways and not infrequently benches. 


We have found that both the bald cy- 
press and the so-called Chinese cypress 
are excellent seaside plants, flourishing in 
places where their roots are now and 
again covered with salt water in times of 
very high tides. When exposed to fierce 
windstorms we have also found that 
while there is seemingly no danger of 
their being uprooted, several plants here 
have been snapped across near the middle 
by the winds. 


FLOWBRING SHRUBS FOR ALL SUMMER. 


I have recorded them in the order in 
which they flower. But I have not found 
that of two sorts one invariably blooms 
betore the other; and in early spring, a 

at deal depends on what the winter 
as been as to which will be the first 
shrabs to open. I find a great difficulty 
in giving height correctly, locality and 
age has much to do with this. The 
mock orange, for example, is generally 
seen as a shrub of 6 to 8 feet high, yet I 
have seen it perhaps 20 feet, andso I have 
Deutzia crenata. I have, therefore, given 
the height as the bushes are usually seen 
in collections. May and June are the chief 
months for flowering shrubs, but some 
have been found to carry on the display 
well into September. 

April bloomers: Jasminum nudiflorum, 

artly a vine, yellow, 2 to 4 feet; Cornus 

as, numerous small yellow blooms, 5 to 
7 feet; Daphne Mezereum, a pink and a 
white sort, very sweet, 2 to 4 feet; Mag- 
nolia stellata, are white, sweet, 3 to 
6 feet; Spirea Thunbergii, white, on slen- 
der branches, 3 to 5 feet; Forsythia viri- 
dissima (golden bell), yellow, 5 to 7 feet; 
Pyrus Japonica, in red, pink and white 
colors, 3 to 5 feet; Magnolia Soulangeana, 
pinkish white, 8 to 10 feet (1 have seen 
this a tree 25 to 30 feet high); Persica 
vulgaris (flowering peach) in several col- 
ors, double flowers, most beautiful, 8 to 
10 feet. 

We come now to the May list, and 
there are so many that could be men- 
tioned that it is difficult to name a fewas 
the best. But these may be tried with 
confidence: Amelanchier Canadensis 
(Snowy mespilus), white, 8 to 12 feet, 
Cercis Japonica (Japanese red bud), rosy 
pink, in bunches, 3 to 6 feet, [dies out badl 
every now and again at Dosoris.—Ed. }; 
Exochorda grandiflora, white, very fine, 
4 to 6 feet; Corchorus Japonica, in three 
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sorts, single, double, and variegated 
leaved, yellow, 3 to 6 feet. Lilac, the 
common and the Persian, 6 to 1¢ feet; 
Spirea Van Houttei, perhaps a rather 
better one than the single flowered Can- 
tonensis, which it somewhat resembles, 
white, 4 to 6 feet; Xanthoceras sorbifolia, 
white, rosy brown center, fine, 5 to 7 
feet; Cornus florida, both the common 
white and the red flowered, 8 to 12 feet; 
Azalea nudiffora, pinkish white, 3 to 6 
feet; Calycanthus floridus (sweet shrub), 
brown, 4 to 6 feet; Viburnum plicatum 
(Japanese snowball), white, 4 to 6 feet, 
one of the best of shrubs; Tamarix .‘fri- 
cana (tamarisk), pink, 6 to 8 feet; Deut- 
zia gracilis, white, 2 to 4 feet; Weigela 
rosea, rose, 4 to 6 feet; Philadelphus cor- 
onarius (mock orange), white, 6 to 8 
feet; Chionanthus Virginica (white 
fringe), drooping racemes tringe-like white 
flowers, 6 to 10 feet. 

For June we have: Rosa rugosa, pink, 
3 to 5 feet, and bright berries succeed the 
flowers; Andromeda Mariana, white, 2 to 
4 feet; Deutzia crenata, double pink, 5 to 
7 feet; Itea Virginica, white, 3 to 6 feet, 
and brilliant foliage in the fall; Spirza 
Bumalda, pink, 3 to 5 feet and blooms 
more or less the rest of the season; Spirxza 
paniculata, pink, 4 to 6 feet; Azalea vis- 
cosa, white, 3 to 5 feet; Hydrangea quer- 
cifolia, white, 3 to 6 feet; Ceanothus 
Americanus, white, 3 to 5 feet. 


With the advent of July the choice grows 
less, but there are as many as are re- 
quired. We have Callicarpa purpurea, 
with small pink flowers then and lovely 
strings of violet-colored berries late in 
fall, 3 to 5 feet; Hypericum patulum (St. 
John’s wort), yellow, 2 to 4 feet; Clethra 
alnifolia, white, 4 to 6 feet; Pavia alba 
(machrostachya), the dwarf horse chest- 
nut, white, with pink anthers, 6 to 8 feet; 
Stuartia pentagyna, white, beautiful, 5 
to 7 feet. 

August: Hydrangea paniculata grandi- 
flora, white, 4 to 6 feet; Vitex agnus-cas- 
tus, in hlac, white and blue colors, 3 to 6 
feet; Gordonta pubescens, white, large, 
like camellia, and continuing until frost, 
8 to 12 feet, in time, gets 20 to 30 feet; 
althzas of various colors, 4 to 6 feet; 
Tamarix chinensis, pale pink, 6 to 8 feet. 


In September, closing the list, there is 
the halt climbing shrub, Lycium Chinense, 
bearing small flesh colored flowers, fol- 
lowed by lovely scarlet berries, 3 to 5 
feet; Lespedeza Sieboldii (Desmodium 
penduliforum), rose purple, 3 to 5 feet, 
and Baccharis halimitolia, white, 4 to 6 


feet. J. MEEHAN. 
Philadelphia. 


HYBRID HIGKORY NUTS. 


Knowing you are interested in such 
things I send you a few nuts taken from 
a tree that is a cross between a small 
dark colored pecan and the native hick- 


ory. You will find they are of a light 
color, very thin shelled and of excellent 
quality. The tree is abouteighteen years 
old, and thirty or forty feet high, and 
about a foot thick at the stump. Itisa 
beautiful tree with larger leaves than the 


April 1, 


pecan but noc so large as the hickory, 
and 1s perfectly hardy having stood 25° 
below zero, without injury. It has been 
bearing for several years. 

Eaton, O. S. J. GALLoway. 


A very interesting nut indeed, thin 
shelled, full and meaty, and of good qual- 
ity. Weare glad to seeit. A good thin 
shelled nut like this from a perfectly hardy 
tree must bea great desideratum in the 
northern states. We submitted the case 
to our friend Mr. A. S. Fuller, of Rid 
wood, N. J., who has made our native 
nuts a special study. He replies: 

‘The pecan nuts from Mr. Galloway 
have every appearance of being a hybrid 
between the pig uut (Carya porcina) pecan 
and(C. oliveformis). The slightly bitter 
kernel, slightly r-shaped nuts and 
rugose, wavy surtace of the innershell all 
indicates such an origin. If I could geta 
few of the mature leaves they would aid 
in determining the question It is a little 
strange that these hybrids or what are 
supposed to should have of late become 
somewhat plentiful in the north. Theso- 
called Nusbaumer’s Hybrid pecan from 
Illinois has every appearance of being a 
hybrid between the pecan and the west- 
ern shellbark (C. sulcata), or maybe 
between the pecan and the Mockernut 
(C. tomentosa), but any rate the Nus- 
baumer is double the size of the largest 
of the southern pecan nuts. Floyd's Hy- 
brid pecan is another of similar ori 
and even larger than the former, and is 
said to have found wild in Indiana. 
If your correspondent would send along 
the leaves and a few of the young twigs 
with their specimens of such they would 
assist us in’ determining the origin and 
species.”’ A. S. FULLER. 


ELM TRBES FOR SHADB. 


Our native elm stands the violent winds 
of this locality admirably, so | am going 
to lift a lot of twelve feet high trees in 
the forest and plant them here for shade. 
But I am informed that I can raise them 
as well from seed; also that those I am 
about to plant from the woods will likely 
die when set out. Howisthat? C.H. 

Kansas City. 


We presume you mean the common 
elm (U/mus Americana). It isa tree of 
ah vitality and easv to transplant. 

lect straight stemmed trees from an 
open spot; in lifting dig wide around 
them so as to get up as many roots as 

ssible, and don't let the roots get dry 

fore you replant them. Head in thetr 
branches pretty well at the same time. 
Lift and plant them right now, the sooner 
the better. Yes, you can raise them from 
seed, but it takes longer. Why don’t you 
get Al transplanted trees from a nursery? 
That’s what we would do. That would 
reduce the risk to a minimum. 


MEZEREON IN A SHADY PLAGE. 


Apropos of Mr. Egan’s note on shrubs 
for shady places let me add Daphne 
Mezereon. In the shade of cedars and 
hemlocks it is growing by the thousand 
on the Dufferin Islands, Victoria Park, 
Niagara Falls. I have often heard visitors 
in the spring exclaim, when there is no 
blossom of any kind to be seen anywhere 
“what a delightful fragrance, and what 
can it be?’” They look among the trees 
and there they see the daphne by the acre 
and as thick as they can stand. In the 
autumn they are none the less beautiful 
when they are laden with their bright 
scarlet_fruit, which>hangs to the plants 
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THE SWAMP 


until winter. In this locality it grows 
four to five feet in height and very shapely 
bushes. They are easily transplanted and 
grow freely from the seed. 


Niagara, Canada. SUBSCRIBER. 


TRANSPLANTING PINE TREES.-In answer 
to Mrs. T., N. J., pine trees dug around in 
the woods eight months ago should be 
lifted and transplanted to her grounds at 
once. 


OsMANTHUS (Olea) FRAGRANS is the 
name ofthe spray of leaves and flowers 
sent us by “Subscriber’’ whose letter is 
post marked “Detroit.’’ 


The Flower Garden. 


THE SWAMP ROSE MALLOW. 


Hibiscus Moscheutos, or the swamp 
rose mallow of the Atlantic States, is one 
of the most showy of our wild plants. It 
occurs in great quantity here and there in 
brackish marshes near the coast and 
along the banks of the larger rivers. Al- 
though found wild in moist places, it 
thrives admirably in gardens generally, 
and is highly prized in the West, where it 
does not occur naturally. Itisa hardy, 
herbaceous perennjal, a good deal resem- 
bling a shrub, and grows in clumps three 
to five feet high, and about midsummer 
and later it is very gay with large showy 
blossoms. The prevailing color of the 
flowers is pale rose, but they often are 
white, and in eithercasethey may ormay 
not have a deep crimson eye. We have 
collected seed from marked wild plants 
that had very dark crimson eyes, and 


raised plants from them, and not one of 


the seedlings had a crimson eye. The 
plants are long lived, coming up year 
after year for many years and they bloom 
abundantly, and bear a large quantity 
of seed; and the seed when sown germi- 
nates easily, and plants the second year 
make fine flowering stools. 

Our illustration is engraved from a 


photograph of a vase of these flowers 
kindly sent to us by Mr. Warren H. Man- 
ning, Brookline, Mass., last year. Al- 
though they are very pretty while they 
last, they are of brief duration as cut 
flowers. 

Under the name of ‘Crimson Eye” 
another hibiscus of the same type as the 
above is being advertised as a novelty 
this spring by our seedsmen. It was dis- 
tributed by Bassett & Son, Hammonton, 
N. J. A few years ago they sent us 
half a dozen roots for trial, these have 
grown splendidly and bloomed hand- 
somely every summer, indeed, the illus- 
tration they have prepared doesn’t do the 
plant justice asit blooms with us. It is 
as tall, hardy, floriferous and easy to 
grow as Moscheutos. 


ANNUALS FOR SUMMBR FLOWERS, 


Iam anamateur and a great lover of 
flowers. I agree with you, page 164, in 
regard to asters, China or Japan pinks, 
Drummond phlox, mignonette, nastur- 
tiums and stocks. I preferthe new single 
dwarf dahlias for the reason that they 
only grow to a foot and a half high, are 
constant in blossoming and the flowers 
are as fine and as varied as thetall kinds. 
Then they do not overshadow everything 
else, and as a background in a border or 
massed together, in either way they are 
equally desirable, while they require no 
sticks and are not beaten down instorms 
as the other varieties are. 


An old-fashioned flower with a sweet 
aromatic fragrance is the sweet sultan. 
The flowers are borne on long stems, the 
colors being light purple, white, and yel- 
low. The latter has not been so free 
blooming with me as the others. 


The new large scabios are fine for cut- 
ting with long stems. There is a lovely 
variety of colors, and this year bright 
scarlet and yellow are added to the list. 
Another old-fashioned flower is the salpi- 
glossis, and of which there are many 
varieties, very dainty and exquisite they 
are. 

I must say a word too for the old 


favorite bachelor’s buttons. Nothing 
could be more beautiful as a table decora- 
tion than a great bunch of the different 
varieties in a clear glass bowl as I once 
saw ata friend’s house. Last year from 
selfsown seed, I had plants in blossom 
very early and when they began to go by 
new plants took their places, also self- 
sown. The new early flowering chrysan- 
themums I tried for the first time last 
spring, but having to start them in the 
house I did not sow the seed early 
enough to consider them a success. I had 


some very good varieties, and some of 


the larger plants I left in the ground to 
test their hardiness, with no covering. A 
fortnight since I was surprised to see 
green shoots on all of them where the 
snow had disappeared and I was sorry 
that I had not given them some protec- 
tion earlier in the season. For should 
they survive I shallconsiderthem of great 
value for those of us who can not have 
the wonderful blooms which we see at the 
exhibitions. [We have grown the reputed 
early-flowering chrysanthemums from 
seed, getting them in early and blooming 
them in October and early November. 
While they made big bushy plants covered 
with bloom, and some were fairly good, 
there was a lot of trash among them, 
more so than among American seedlings. 
If you get some plants of Ivory, Jessica, 
Red Dragon and such early blooming 
varieties this spring and plant them out 
ina warm sunny place, we believe they 
will bloom well out of doors with you 
and give you more pleasure than the 
seedlings you refer to.—ED.] 

I have not been successful with verbenas 
for a number of years, yet they are great 
favorites of mine. I might say the same 
of pansies, for the fine varieties raised in 
cold frames in early spring orlateautumn 
have made me dissatisfied with cultiva- 
ting them in the open ground. [See arti- 
cle on wintering pansies, in GARDENING, 
page 70, November 15, 1892.—Ep. | 


LILY DISEASEB—AZALEAS. 


1. Last fall I planted in pots twenty- 
five Lilium Harrisii, most of which are 
now in bloom, six to twelve nice blooms 
to a plant. 

The plants vary in height from four to 
six feet from the top of the pot and have 
large stout stalks. The pots vary in size 
from six to ten inches and there is one 
large bulb to a pot. The soil was moder- 
ately rich. After growth was well under 
way they were thoroughly watered every 
day, and after the buds appeared a small 
quantity of weak liquid manure was used 
every other day after watering. About 
five weeks ago the tips of the leaves com- 
menced to turn brown and now the tips 
of the greater portion of the leaves for an 
inch or more.are brown and withered. 
Was there some defect in theculture? The 
temperature by day is 60°, in sunshine 
75° to 80°, at night it is 45° to 55°. 
I notice some catalogues advise no 
manure in the soil, and giving manure 
water only when the buds commence to 
open. 

2. Ihad fair success with azaleas ex- 
cept a portion of the buds and blooms 
have a tendency to look puckered or 
withered. Jam not sure whether this is 
owing to too much watering, too moist 
and steamy an atmosphere or too much 
sun. T. JAMES. 

Massachusetts. 


1. The trouble is one that has become 
a serious imatter. Several large growers 
of Harrisii lilies for Easter have had this 
year theirilies damaged enough to spoil 
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the sale of their plants. The cause comes, 
I think, from holding the plants for a 
long period at a low temperature to have 
them in bloom for spring; the plants that 
were forced early did not show the dis- 
ease to any extent. I am informed the 
disease shows itself in Bermuda, where 
the bulbs are grown. The growing of the 
bulbs on the same ground there, year 
after year, must weaken the bulbs and 
render them easily liable to disease. I do 
not think the use of liquid manure had 
anything todo with causing the tips of 
the leaves to turn brown. 

2. I should think the cause of the buds 
and blossoms of the azaleas withering is 
either too little water ortoo muchsteam. 

JAMES DEAN. 


THE GOLORADO MORNING GLORY. 


I saw in Boston last August, at one of 
the exhibits at Horticultural Hall a spe- 
cimen of “Colorado Morning Glory.” 
Can you inform me where seeds of the 
plant can be obtained, and will you give 
some information about its culture? 

Trenton, N. J. E, B. J. 


The plant you refer to is, probably, 
Ipomeea leptophylla. We do not find it 
in any catalogue we have got, but no 
doubt Woolson & Co., Passaic, N. J., can 

et roots of it for you. It is a hardy, 

erbaceous species whose main shoots 
spread out two to four feet long on the 
ground, with laterals arising erect from 
every joint, giving it quite a bushy ap- 
pearance; it does not climb. Its flowers 
are pink-purple and quite pretty; its leaves 
are long and narrow, and it forms an im- 
enormous tuberous root deep under 
ground. Itlikesa deep, dry, sandy soil and 
anopen situation. Raised from seed it may 
take several years before it is strong 
enough to bloom. During all the years 
we were at the Botanical Gardens at 
Harvard University we had an immense 

lant of it growing in the face of a steep 
bank in the rockery in front of Dr. Asa 
Gray's house, and it throve admirably. 
You will find this species figured and de- 
scribed in Meehan’s Flowers and Ferns 
of the United States Vol. II, page 25; and 
the spray from which that colored plate 
was made was cut from the Harvard 
plant reterred to. 


VARIOUS QUESTIONS. 


1. Syrince. What is the best syringe 
for one whose greenhouse contains 200 
feet of glass? 

2. Macno.ias. If the choice must be 
confined to one of two species of mag- 
nolia, Watsoni or parvifiora, which is the 
better? 

3. Is M. hypoleuca inferior to the two 
above named: 

4. Bouvarbias. How should bouvar- 
dias be treated from Marchto November? 

5. DwarF Dau.ias. Are they good 
greenhouse plants? 

6. CLimmBinG LA FRANCE Rosg. What 
do you think of it? 

7. Perunias, Giants of California. 
What do you think ofthem? A.D. M. 

Western Massachusetts. 


1. An 18-inch hand brass syringe. It 
is costly but will last a lifetime. The por- 
table hand force pumps are very nice and 
eficient in their way, but for a general 
purpose implement we prefer the syringe. 

2. Magnolia Watsoni, because of its 
greater vigor and larger and decidedly 
more fragrant blossoms. But we are not 
sure that it is quite hardy in Western 
Massachusetts. 


3. Magnolia hypoleuca grows to bea 
timber tree, the others do not. It is grand, 
even with us, and we believe itis perfectly 
hardy withyou. 

4. We shake the plants out of theirold 
pots early in April, and repot them into 
smaller ones, in the third week in May 
plant them out of doors in a row; about 
the end of August liff and repot them, 
and keep them somewhat cool but away 
from frost and cold wet storms. Bring 
them indoors in September or October. 
We pinch them back a little two or three 
times in summer, and try to keep them 
back to come into bloom after the chrys- 
anthemms are over. 

5. Yes, between outdoor flowers in fall 
and November, in fact some of our flo- 
rists have large greenhouses filled with 
the small white dahlia Camellizflora for 
flowers from August till November. They 
also grow and bloom well in pots, and 
indoors they are not so subject to the 
pernicious leaf mite that ruins them out 
of doors in many places. 

6. A moderately good rose fora green 
house, with blossoms just as fine as the 
typical variety, but it 1s shy blooming. 

7. They are the largest petunia blos- 
soms weeversaw. They have been ob- 
tained by means of cross-breeding and 
selection, by Mrs. T. Gould, a lady of 
Southern California. They grow well 
with us too, but are not as free and con- 
tinuous as are the dwarf petunias. 


SNOWBALLS—LILY—JAGOBINIA. 


1. On my rront lawn isa fine snowball 
shrub. Last year its appearance was 
quite spoilt by the ravages ot an aphis of 
a greyish blue color. What would you 
recommend to prevent a recurrence of the 

St: 

2. Is there no remedy for the blight 
you speak of in GARDENING, January 15, 
as attacking Liltum Harrisii? Some of 
my plants show the white spot on the 
leaves as you describe. 

3. Is‘\Jacobinia Ghiesbreghtiana”’ suit- 
able for a house plant? Minedropped its 
bloom, and tho’ it grows well won’t return 
its leaves except at the ends of its branches. 
I have done everything I can think of, and 
it is making fresh growth all the time and 
has no parasite. ONTARIO SUBSCRIBER. 


1. Kerosene emulsion applied as the 
leaves are unrolling and once or twice 
after, with this even, we question if you 
can keep your bush quite clean. 

2. Not that we know of. 

3. Encourage its growth in summer 
enough that ino fall it may havea tendency 
to stop growing and run to blooming. 
Grow itinacool room. Wefind it anex- 
ceedingly easy plant to grow. We plant 
it out in summer, lift and pot it early in 
fall, keep it cool and have it in bloom in 
December and January. 


GARPBT BEDDING PLANTS. 


Where can I get the following plants for 
carpet bedding, namely: Antennaria 
tomentosa, Evheveria rosea, Herniaria 
glabra, Leptinella scariosa, and Veronica 
repens Alpina? They are used extensively 
in Europe, but I have never seen them in 
any of the catalogues of seedsmen and 
florists in this country, that come to me. 

L. A. M. 

Little Falls, N. J. 


Write to Woolson & Co., Passaic, N.J.; 
they may be able to supply the hardy 
kinds. If he cannot, try John Saul, Wash- 
ington, D.C., he keeps most everything. 
But you may have difficulty in getting 


them, as florists seldom keep a stock of 
plants so little asked for as the above are. 
About parks, large gardens and cemeter- 
1 however, we generally find most of 
them. 


THE PLOWBR GARDEN. 


We have taken off the winter mulchings 
from over the foxgloves, sweet williams, 
and hollyhocks and find they have kept 
well, and we have lifted them with as large 
balls of earth as would stick to them and 
planted them in their respective places in 
the borders. We have also transplanted 
the Canterbury bells from thecold frames 
in the same way. Providing they are 
hardened off well enough the earlier these 
things are planted out the better. As 
soon as we can get at the work we will 
plant out our pansies, forget-me-nots, 
sep banekaat ia and daisies from the cold 
rames. We always try to get these 
plants set out before they grow enough 
to crusheach other in the frame. Pansies 
wintered out of doors are also in finecon- 
dition. We have lifted, divided and re 

lanted our borders of hardy pinks. 

aken so early as this, if the plants are 
lifted, divided, and the divisions planted 
down to the neck of the green grassy 
ade they emit roots right away and 

eep On growing. We wintered our trito- 
mas in a cold pit. We have just lifted 
them out and cut each clump into four 
quarters with a spade and planted these 
out in good ground in rows 21x2 teet 
apart. Next week we will plant a rowof 

ladioli between the rows of the tritomas. 

he herbaceous borders have had all the 
rough littery stuff raked off of them, but 
fine manure is still left on. Early in April 
we will fork them over. 

Lift, divide and replant any herbaceous 
plants that need it. While we may sow 
mignonette, coreopsis, Drummond phlox, 
poppies, eschscholtzia, Indian pinks, and 
seeds of other hardy annuals ont of 
doors, it isn’t safe for us to sow balsams, 
marigolds, nasturtiums, zinnias, and 
other tender sorts before the end of April, 
but by sowing them now in a frame or 
hotbed we can havethem ready to set out 
by the middle of May. 


CaNNAS.—If you haven’t started them 
yet, take them up out of the cellar, clean 
away the dead parts, divide the crowns, 
and plant them in a cold frame kept close 
or a hotbed; don’t bury them deep and 
don’t wet them much. Don’t plant them 
out before you would tomatoes. Be sure 
youhave Madame Crozy, Alphonse Bon- 
vier, and Charles Henderson. 


DaAHLIAS.—You may or may not start 
them into growth before planting them 
out, they will bloom in the fall just the 
same. May, with us is soon enough to 
set them out, but early in April we gener- 
ally take the old clumps and divide them 
into two, three or more parts each, and 
set these pretty close together in a cold 
frame, and cover them with earth, and 
the frame with sashes. They make nice 
well rooted plants before setting out 
time. We don't like setting out big old 
roots, they don’t flower as well as do 
divided ones or young ones raised from 
cuttings. Don’t plant out a tuber witb- 
out aneye to it because it won't grow. 
Raise some single dahlias from seed, they 
will bloom well the first year. 


SWEET PEAS. 


Now is the time to prepare for sweet 
peas. Just as soon as the frost leaves the 
ground, draw the drillsand sow the seed. 
See that the ground has been dug two 
spades deep, that is about twelve inches, 
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THE QUEEN. 


and that itisrich. Draw out the rows 
five inches deep, and two rows alongside 
of each other nine or ten inches apart. 
Sow the seed and cover them only two 
inches deep, and as they grow up hoe 
down a little more, covering till the 
ground is level. 

The mixed seed is good, in fact we have 
found that cheap seeds represent easily 
grown varieties and pretty nice ones too. 
While we save some seed of our own 
every year, we also buy a lot of distinct 
colors to keep up the grade; they may be 
sown a alerts or mixed together and 
sown. Here are the kinds we have bought 
this season. 

Adonis, rosy-pink. 

Apple Blossom, shaded pink and rose. 

Blanche Ferry, pink and white, early. 

Boreatton, dark maroon. 

Butterfly, white with blue edge. 

Captain of the Blues, mauve and blue. 

Cardinal, crimson scarlet. 

Indigo King, dark purple and indigo. 

Mrs. Gladstone, blush. 

Mrs. Sankey, white. 

Orange Prince, orange pink. 

Primrose, cream. 

Princess Beatrice, rose-pink. 

Princess of Wales, shaded mauve. 

Splendor, rose. “ 


ALL ABOUT SWEET PBAS. 


This is a fascinating little book of 131 
Pp written by the Rev. W. T. Hutchins 
of Indian Orchard, Mass., and published 
by W. Atlee Burpee & Co., Philadelphia, 
price 20 cents. Sweet peas are a hobby 
with the author and he grows every 
variety as soon as it is distributed. He 
tells the whole story of his successful 
methods of cultivation, and how we can 
grow them just as well as hecan. Seven- 
ty-nine varieties are described in alpha_ 
betical order, making a valuable chapte ‘ 
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for reference. When, where, and how to 
prepare the ground, sow the seed, and 
support the vines are dealt with in detail 
in a plain practical way, and several 
illustrations are given to make the mat- 
ter clearerto thereader. Theillustrations 
we use, and for which we are indebted to 
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the courtesy of the publishers, will give 
one an idea of the practical character of 
the booklet. One is a spray of the variety 
called ‘“‘The Queen, dull pink standard, 
wings light mauve.”’ 


Another shows how to draw out two 
deep drills ten inches apart, to sow the 
seed in. The description says: ‘‘Where 
the garden soil is already rich enough, 
hoe out double furrows like this. Cover 
seed one or two inches at first. After 
they are up fill in till ground is nearly 
level. Do not cover crowns of plants ”’ 
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DOUBLE ROW OF SEED 
10 IN. APART y- 


‘ 


TRENOH AFTER PLANTING. 


The third shows where a12-inch trench 
had been dug out and five inches of good 
soil had been placed in the bottom to sow 
the seeds on; two inches more was placed 
over the seed, the remaining five inches to 
be filled in after the peas have grown con- 
siderably. As pea brush isn’t always 
handy for the vines, chicken wire nettin 
stretched between posts does as well, an 
as shown in our fourth illustration, in 
the absence of wire netting it is an easy 
matter to make a string or twine frame 
that will answer the same purpose. 


In the way of a selection of varieties, 
Mr. Hutchins names, for the best ten or 
twelve of the cheaper sorts: Adonis, 
rosy pink; Black; Blanche Ferry, pink and 
white; Butterfly, white, blue edged; Cap- 
tain Clarke, white, pencilled and flushed 
with carmine, blue edged wings; Carmine 
Invincible; Crown Princess of Prussia, 
light blush; Imperial Blue, blue, shaded 
mauve; Indigo King, maroon purple; 
Mrs. Gladstone, blush; Mrs, Sankey, fine 
white, and Queen of the Isles, scarlet, 
white stripes. 


A list of a few of the choicest varieties 
up to date: Blanche Ferry; Blushing 
Beauty, soft pink; Boreatton, deep 
maroon; Countess of Radnor, pale mauve 
and lilac; Dorothy Tennant, rosy mauve; 
Firefly, crimson-scarlet; Her Majesty, 
rose pink; Lady Penzance, bright pink, 
laced with rose; Mrs. Eckford: shaded 
primrose; Mrs. Sankey; Orange Prince, 
orange pink, and Venus, salmon buff. 


Some of the varieties in this last named 
list are expensive because they are new 
and precious, but altogether itis asuperb 
collection. 


EARLY BLOOMING GHRYSANTHBMUMS. 


I have for the last three or four years 
brought out from Europe about all of the 
early chrysanthemums distributed by 
Delaux, but I cannot conscientiously 
recommend them for the following rea- 
sons: In the first place the colors are 
generally not distinct, the flowers are of 
small size, the habit is not of the strong- 
est, and they do not come up to the ad- 
vertised dates of flowering; although they 
are early, I have notseen them what you 
could call fairly in flower before the 5th 
to the 10th ae October, straggling along 
from then until the end. I note with re- 
gret some references which are no doubt 
deceiving to the public, as they state 
these plants bloom in September. What- 
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ever the experience of others may have 
been mine is not satisfactory, and I do 
not believe in making statements which 
are not quite exact. Perhaps it may be 
that in Europe these plants bloom ear- 
hier, but you know the tendency in the 
horticultural world is toexaggerate tacts, 
and the man who lives strictly up to the 
mark is seldom believed. 


Orange, N.J. Tuos. H. SPauLpIne. 


DELAUX EARLY CHRYSANTHEMUMS.— 
Are they worth raising from seed? Have 
they real merit. - J. H.-S. 

Milan, O. 

We raised and flowered a lot of them 
last year, but as we didn't keep a sprout 
of one of them over winter you may con- 
clude we didn’t think much of them. 


DRAC-ENAS AND CrotTons.—Oxford asks 
“should dracewnas and crotons be plunged 
or bedded out in summer? Should they 
have full sun, or partialshade?”” Planted 
out, When plunged they are apt to get 
too drv at times. Partial shadeis good 
especially for draceenas; while crotons 
wil do well in open sunshine, we have 
found that a little shade has advantages. 


Roses. 


ROSES IN FLORIDA. 


To THE EpITOR OF GARDENING—Sir: 
Would your correspondent E. (page 132) 
please give the method of culture and 
treatment of roses in Florida. Those who 
have tried to grow roses in this vicinity 
have not been very successful. H. H. 

Rockledge, Fla. 


In reply to yourcorrespondent's inquiry 
regarding my method of growing rosesin 
Florida, would say: Any one who wishes 
to reap a harvest of roses must give them 
a reasonable amount of care. Theplants 
are gross feeders and the soil must be well 
fertilized. John N. May, whose authonty 
on rose culture is undisputed, says well 
decomposed fertilizer from the sheep pen 
is best. Next comes well decomposed fer- 
tilizer from the cow stable. Agreat inany 
use fertilizer from the horse stable. Our 
rose garden is fertilized from the horse 
stable, and with very satisfactory results. 
The finest roses I ever saw in bloom were 
fertilized from the horse stable. 


Irrigation is an important tactor in 
successful rose culture. The top of the 
soil must not get dust dry. There is not 
much danger of over watering. 


The plants must not be allowed to 
ripen their seed. It is best to cut off 
to-day's roses or what 1s better yet, to 
cut them off before they fully expand. To 
get the best blooms from some varieties 
they should be disbudded, and then the 
strength goes to the remaining buds. 


Most varieties succeed best on theirown 
roots. There are others that are weak 
growers on their own roots and must be 
budded on some congenial, strong-prow- 
ing stock. The Marechal Niel is one of 
the latter, and when budded low on 
Manctti makes a vigorous growth. 
Yonder stands a fine specimen, two and 
one-half vears of age. It is budded low 
on Manctti just below the soil and it isa 
vigorous habit of growth. It sends out 
its long branches in every direction and 
now it is up to the second story window 
and still it climbs heavenward. It has 
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been moved twice in its short life, and the 
last time in July. It never minded it in 
the least, but paid strict attention to 
business. It has the proper location, as 
the most successful Marechal Niel grow- 
ers affirm positivelv that it must have the 
morning sun and afternoon shade. This 
rose is well fed and watered. It consumes 
all the refuse from the cook room, vegeta- 
ble peels, meat bones, soot, soap suds 
and a weekly allowance of barnyard 
coffee. Its buds are of depth and sub- 
stance and please the most fastidious. At 
the present writing it has a fine crop of 
roses. 

The Bourbons, teas, hybrid teas, Ben- 
gals and polyanthas are a pertect success 
inthis country. The hvbrid perpetuals 
succeed better at thenorth. Gen. Jacque- 
minot is a success here, but its blooms 
fade. 


An amatcur should begin with Agrip- 
pina, Louis Philippe, Pink Daily and 
Bianqui. That world-renowned rosarian, 
Rev. Reynolds Hole, of England, says 
those who would grow roses in their gar- 
dens must have them in their hearts. 
They must love them well and always. 
Rose culture is a delightful and interest- 
ing employment in this part of the coun- 
try, as there are so few insect enemies to 
mar it. The frost and drouth are its 
most formidable foes with us. : 

Florida. 


THB ROSB SLUG. 


For the last two years theslug orlarva 
of the saw fly has been the the ruination 
ot my roses and those of mv neighbors. 
Please give a reliable remedy so I may 
prevent their destructive work. If these 
enemies cannot be destroyed I have to 
quit rose growing. E. O.N. 

Tracy City, Tenn. 


One of the best and easiest of methods 
for killing the rose slug is dusting it with 
powdered hellebore by means oft a powder 
bellows. Hellebore mixed with water, in 
the proportion of one ounce to one gallon 
would be quite as effective, butitis rather 
more dithcult to reach the slugs with the 
liquid, unless by a spray that can be ap- 
phed from beneath, as the slugs during 
the day mainly rest on the under side ot 
the leaves. From this habit it follows 
that they may best be treated with 
either the powder or liquid after dark, 
when they resort to the upper surface of 
the leaves for feeding. Whale oil soap 
solution and also tobacco water are both 
frequently recommended for destroying 
the pest. While they will do so, their use 
is not desirable as they are apt to injure 
the petals of the roses. 


Mr. L.O. Howard of the Entomolog- 
ical Division at Washington, has recently 
given us a simple remedy for the rose slug 
in cases where it 1s convenient to use it. 
After trying several methods for relieving 
himself from the scourge, as an experi- 
ment, he brought out his garden hose 
and threw a strong stream of water on the 
foliage each evening. He writes: ‘It 
prov ‘ed to my delight the neatest remedy 
that I had yet found. During the remain- 
der of the season the bushes were green 
and beautiful and free from slugs. I en- 
joyed fhyhting the slugs, particularly as 
they were so easy to kill.” 


The rose slug, quite generally distrib- 
uted over the United States, is the larva 
ot a saw fly, known as onostegia rose 
(Harris). There 1s but one brood of it 
each year, The larva, or as commonly 
known “the slug,” teeds for two weeks 
when it buries in the ground for its trans. 


formations. But the parent flies areso 
irregular in the time of their appearance 
in the spring, that the period during 
which the slugs are abroad, extends to 
five or six weeks. 

Dr. Riley in Insect Life, V, 1892, has 
brought to our notice two other species 
of saw flies, introduced from Europe, that 
attack and disfigure rose bushes in por- 
tions of the United States, but which have 
not as vet, become comnion. 

The first of these he calls ‘‘the bristly 
rose worm,” from the strong and stiff 
bristles that occur on its body. So far, it 
is only recorded from the District of Colum- 
bia, New York, Indiana and Missouri. It 
may be recognized from its feeding while 
young on the lower side of the leaves (the 
rose slug on the upper side only), but 
later, it eats irregular holes into the 
leaves until often only the stronger ribs 
are left. It remains concealed on the 
under side of the leaves. During the sum- 
mer, the larvz, as they become mature, 
spin and fasten theircocoons on the leaves 
beneath or on the branches of the bushes, 
instead of entering the ground for pupa- 
tion. There are three or four broods of 
the insect each year. Its scientific name 
is Clabius pectinicornis Fourcroy. The 
other species observed only in Boston 
and Cambridge, Mass., has been named 
the ‘‘curled rose worm,” from its habit 
of curling itself up in a ball on the under 
side of the leaf when at rest. In feeding it 
eats along the edge of the leaf and con- 
sumes its entire substance. Of this spe- 
cies, Emphytus cinectus (Linn.) there are 
two broods during the year. 


As considerable interest and importance 
attaches to the spread of any of our in- 
troduced insect pests I would be glad to 
hear from rose growers under whose ob- 
servation either of the two new rose 
insects may come, in any portion of the 
United States. As the larva of the last 
named species frequently burrows into 
the stems of rose plants for its transtorm- 
ation, both of the two species are liable 
to be transported through sales of plants 
to anv part of our country. = Their early 
detection muEr prevent their spread. 

J. A. LINTNER. 


THREE GLIMBING HARDY ROSES. 


I would like to call the attention of 
those who love roses, to the beautiful 
climbing tea rose Reine Marie Henriette. 
My plant was two vears old when pur- 
chased, and now, three years later, covers 
twenty-two feet of fence, and flowers sev- 
eral times during the summer. Its blooms 
of cherry red can vie for beauty of color, 
form, and texture, with any ruse grown, 
and of any variety. They are large, very 
double, and sweet. The growth ts vigor- 
ous, it is free from insects, and cuttings 
root readily. Mune Is trained on a picket 
fence facing the eapt. It has never been 
protected in winter except with a shizht 
covering of manure at the roots. It 1s 
mentioned in florist’s catalogues as not 
hardy north of Philadelpina, ‘and also as 
an unproductive variety. Neither of 
these statements do justice to the rose. 

Another beautiful climbing monthly ts 
the Noisette rose ‘Washington’’ which 
bears the reputation of not being hardy 
north of Washington, D.C. Of tins va- 
riety I have had two plants for nine years, 
and they were none the worse for several 
severe winters. This rose flowers in clus- 
ters of from forty to sixty blooms, which 
are small, white, prettily formed and of 
airy, graceful habit. They are not sweet. 

The Setina, or climbing Hermosa, 1san- 
other neglected climbing tea rose with 
small(pink blooms, not fragrant, but of 
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BULBS IN THE GREENHOUSE 


beautiful form and color, and flowering 
monthly. 


These three roses bloom late in October 
when little else is to be found in the gar- 
den. It seemsto me that such genuine 
ever-blooming roses are far more worthy 
of culture in our gardens than the prairie 
and climbing hybrids which gardeners are 
so ready to recommend, and I believe that 
north of New York they might easily be 
protected by pegging them down, and 
covering with earth. My father’s gar- 
dener is going t» try Reine Marie Henri- 
ette in the greenhouse. He says no more 
beautiful rose is grown. 

Mrs. A. V. MARTENSE. 
Flatbush, Long Island. 


The Greenhouse. 


BULBS IN THE GREENHOUSE. 


My Holland bulbs were planted in rich 
earth October 22, the hyacinths in 4 or 
5-inch pots, When potted smaller pots 
were turned over the tops of the uther 
pots and filled withsand. This was to keep 
the bulbs from the light and draw up the 
stems. They were then plunged in a cold 
pit and covered two or three feet with 
leaves. They were brought into the con- 
servatory, at intervals, a few at a time, 
from the first of the year. The tempera- 
ture was 70° to 75° by day but much 
cooler at night. The most beautiful were 
Garrick, double deep lilac blue; William 
I, dark blue, single; Bouquet tendre. dou- 
ble red, three stems to a bulb, and all 


fine; Norma, very large rosy bells, Alba 
superbissima and Vesta bothwhite. The 
narcissi were treated in the same way, 
except that the pots were 6-inch ones 
with three bulbs in each. I prefer the 
polyanthus varieties for the house, as 
their season of bloom is so much longer 
than the others. Paper white and double 
Romans for the earliest, Grand Soleil 
d'Or and Staten General for later bloom. 
With two stalks to a bulb this makes a 
magnificent show. I have also plenty of 
jonquils which come later still and the 
N. incomparabilis stella which is too 
lovely to be left out. NM. E. C. 
Philadelphia. 


GREENHOUSE FLUBS—HARDY CYPRIPEDIUM. 


1. Can't you induce Antoine Wintzer, 
of West Grove, Pa., te tell us how to 
build greenhouse flues. I have built and 
used them for fourteen years, and I think 
I don’t know any more about building 
flues than I did when I commenced. I 
think a good many would use them if 
they knew how to build them properly. 

2. Can Cypripedium spectabile be 
flowered in a cool greenhouse heated bv 
flues? Ifso how should it be potted and 
treated? I have been reading GARDENING 
since January 1, and like it very much. 

Coe Ridge, O. A. Me <. 


1. Mr. Wintzer had an illustrated 
article on how to build smoke flues for 
heating greenhouses, in GARDENING, page 
393, September 1, 1893. That is only one 
of the good things you miss by not get- 
ting GARDENING from the beginning. 

2. Yes, splendidly. Don’t pot them. 
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Take a square box, say twelve to fifteen 
inches square and five or six inches deep, 
and plant a good clump in each box, 
draining the boxes well, and gS a 
compost of soddy loam, spoupes m 
root, swamp moss and leaf soil, and pot 
firmly, keeping the crown about an inch 
under the surface. Keep the plants in 
a slightly shady place over summer, and 
mulched a little outside, or in a cold 
frame over winter; and bring them in- 
doors a couple of months before you wish 
them to bloom. Don’t force them very 
early,-nor hard. Let them stay in these 
boxes till the bottoms rot out of them, 
but top dress them every year. This is 
how we do with them, and they grow 
and bloom nicely year after year. 


THYRSAGANTHUS SGHOMBURGKIANUS 
(RUTILANS). 


Tell me how to grow Thyrsacanthus 
rutilans, I am an amateur of a good 
many years and have very good success 
generally but I have neversucceeded with 
this plant. Although | gave it up years 
ago I have been trying it again with the 
same result. If it is a young plant it 
makes no growth after I get it. Ifan 
established plant it ceases to grow and 
soon perishes. I used to see it in quantity 
in some commercial greenhouses growing 
luxuriantly as if easily grown, and on my 
enquiry they would speak of it as noth- 
ing at all difficult. but singularly it ceases 
to grow as soon as I get it, although I 
give it a good deal of attention both in 
the greenhouse and hot houses. V. W. 


Raise a young stock from fresh cuttings 
now. For potting use a compost of 
rotted sod loam two parts, fine, old leaf 
soil one part, washed sharp sand one 
part. Grow in a warm greenhouse, 
shaded from sunshine, but on a shelf near 
the glass. Particularly avoid draughts. 
Keep the atmosphere somewhat moist, 
syringe early in the afternvoon every fine 
day. Repot as the plants grow and be- 
come well rooted, giving only a small 
shift each time. Don’t pot again after 
August or September as you want the 
plan's to get root bound then the better 
to induce them to produce their long 
drooping racemes. 


Al LITTLE GREENHOUSE. 


1. Will you kindly inform me of the 
probable cost of fuel for heating a small 
greenhouse say 10x18in anexposed place? 

2. What would you advise raising ina 
house of this size on a small suburban 
home covering one and one-half acres, to 
start with? S: Hy A. 


1. Much depends on what kind of a 
greenhouse it is, the temperature you 
wish to keep it at in winter, the heating 
apparatus you use, and the exposure of 
the building, and whether or no it is con- 
nected in any way with other buildings. 
Under ordinary circumstances a base bur- 
ner boiler should heat that greenhouse, 
then three or four tons of coal economi- 
cally used should maintain a 45° to 50° 
winter minimum. If exposed contrive to 
shelter it from the north and northwest 
winds by a hedge, or temporary close 
fence. If you have a saddle or tubular 
boiler there is no economy in so smalla 
greenhouse as the same boiler could heat 
a longer one without consuming much 
more fuel, but it is a nice size for a base 
burner. 

2. In winter you can have a miscel- 
laneous assortment of,flowering plants of 
limited size, andlets) of-bulbs, even some 
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orchids, and a few foliage plants, and now 
you can sow some seeds in it, and propa- 
gate heliotropes, geraniums, etc., for 
planting out of doors in summer. 


PLANTS IN BLOOM AT THE WHITE HOUSE, 
WASHINGTON. 


The winter blooming plants, such as 

Chinese primulas, cyclamen, Dutch hya- 
cinths and tulips are being replaced with 
freshly forced plants of Deutzia gracilis, 
an elegant little hardy bush which any- 
one having a sunny vard can grow to 
perfection. If wanted for flowering in the 
greenhouse it ought to be lifted and 
potted in the fall and kept over winter in 
a cool frame. 
' Harrisii lilies arranged with tall plants 
of Begonia rubra in bloom make a fine 
contrast. Some large specimen plants of 
the Medinilla magnifica, a species with 
immense hanging clusters of pink bracts 
and flowers make a grand display. 
Among the amaryllises in fine bloom are 
Alfred Tennyson, Ivanhoe, Mrs. Harrison, 
Majestica and Exquisite. A large plant 
of stephanotis trained along the roof fills 
the house with fragrance. 

Epiphyllum Mackoyanum, bright red, 
and Mammillaria Haageana, rosy purple, 
are conspicuous cacti. The orange colored 
trumpet flower Bignonia venusta is 
loaded with long hanging branches of 
flowers, it is trained along the roof of one 
of the large conservatories. Hibiscus 
Denisoni, a light pink, is less showy than 
Hi. rosa sinensis. 

The genistas are now at their best. 
Azaleas, unless where their growth has 
been retarded, are nearly over. Hydran- 
geas Otaksa, Thos. Hogg speciosa, and 
the black stemmed variety, are good 
now. Rhaphiolepis ovata makes a pretty 
show of hawthorn-like blossoms.  Alla- 
manda Williamsii blooming here for the 
first time, looks a good deal like A. nerii- 
folia. A. Hendersoni started a few weeks 
ago, 1s Opening its gorgeous flowers. 

Among orchids in bloom are Dendro- 
bium albosanguineum, D. Wardianum, 
Oncidium ampliatum, Epidendrum coch- 
leatum, Chysis levis, and C. bractescens, 
Zygopetalum Wendlandii, Odontoglos- 
sum Rossi majus, Bletia Shepherdii and 
Vanda Conningii. 


PLANTS IN BLOOM AT THE U.S. BOTANICAL 
GARDEN. 


Thunbergia fragrans is almost continu- 
ously in bloom, the flowers are snow 
white and fragrant. T. (Meyenia) erecta 
is a small shrubby plant with blue or 
white flowers, Of Crinum Hirkti, one of 
the spider lilies, moderate sized bulbs 
bloom quite freely. The bulbous rooted 
oxalises should command more attention 
from amateurs than they do now, it is 
wonderful what large blooming plants 
can be had from a small bulb. In bloom 
now areA. Bowie! with large pink flowers, 
one the prettiest; O. Braziliensis dwarf 
with deep red flowers; O. lactiflora, white; 
O. cernua,yellow; O. rubricaulis, pink flow- 
ers, bright red stems; O. versicolor, whose 
opening buds have alternate spiral stripes 
of red and white. They all lke a good 
quantity of leaf soilinthe pottingsoil. An 
ordinary sized bulb of most of the kinds 
needs a 5S-inch pot to give it justice 
and after it has flowered and com- 
pleted its growth it will be found to have 
made from six to twelve new bulbs in the 
soil. Pentas carnea is a charming little 
greenhouse plant flowering at this season, 
the flowers are of a lilac tint. Quitea 
useful thing for planting beneath benches 
and out of the way placesis a plant called 
Dianthera Pohliana, its purple flowers 
are surrounded by deep red_ bracts. 


Bowiea volubilis is a popular window 
lant; about this time it sends up a per- 

fect shower of succulent twiggy bright 

green growths, the flowers are very dimin- 

utive. It has a bulbous root shaped like 

a large onion. G. W. OLIVER 
March 22. 


WHEN TO sow calceolaria, cineraria, 
and Chinese primrose seed is asked by J. 
C. M., Akron, Ohio. Sow calceolarias 
about the end of July or in August; sow 
cinerarias in June or July, and Chinese 
primroses in March, April or May. 


BELL GLASSES.—IN answer to M. D.N., 
Va. Try August Rolker & Sons, 136-138 
West 24th street, New York, 


The House Garden. 


OUR WINDOW GARDEN. 


This is the first season that we have 
tried raising bulbs to any extent, and we 
have succeeded so well that we shall never 
again be without them. Our hyacinths 
have been magnificent, one white one, La 
Grandesse, was just grand, such immense 
waxy flowers and so sweet; one pink one 
had over forty separate flowers ona stem; 
there were a dozen of these beauties, and all 
sent up two and three stalks, one white 
one having five. Fine potsof tulips, three 
in a pot, made a lovely show with their 
bright red. yellow,lavender and white blos- 
soms. Then the freesias, how lovely they 
have been, and so fragrant;some of them 
are in bloom now. The sparaxis have not 
flowered very freely, but their colors are 
bright. We have one pot of brodiza in 
bloom, at least that was the name given 
us, but from descriptions in the cata- 
logues, I should say 1t was not; when in 
bud it resembles a spray of wheat, in 
bloom it looks more like the gladiolus, in 
color shaded pink; no perfume. Can you 
tell from this description what the plant 
is? (An ixia probably.—Ed.) We have 
over a dozen lilies, Harrisiit and candidum 
and many of them are in bud, but they 
are not coming up to ourexpectations, as 
none of them yet show over three buds, 
and some only ore. Two of the Harrisii, 
after growing several inches, suddenly be- 
gan to show signs of decay on the top of 
the stalk. I thought in wateringI might 
have been careless and poured water on 
the tender shoots, but when the second 
one went the same way I knew some- 
thing else was the trouble; can you tell 
me what. The bulbs were all large nice- 
looking ones, and it seems as if they 
should have done better. [Shake one out 
ofits pot and caretully examine the bulb 
where the roots start from it, also be- 
tween the scales, and if you find a lot of 
small white mite insects there, they prob- 
ably have caused the trouble. If the 
mites are there shake out every lily bulb 
you have and burn them up and dump 
the loam out on the street. There is no 
use theorizing about a cure, treat the 
matter heroically and promptly, else your 
narcissus and amaryllis may go the way 
of your lihes.—Ep ] 

We have impatiens, geraniums, cactus, 
freesias, two large nicotianas, marguer- 
ites, and hyacinths in bloom now, and 
other plants in bud. We haven't been 
without a bloom this winter. I must not 
forget to mention the pots of Roman hy- 
acinths that filled the house with fra- 
grance, and gladdened our eyes as well as 
our neighbors, for every plant as it 
blooms is placed in the parlor windows 
for everyone to see. We have dozens of 
cinerarias raised from see. Two dozen 


ofthese have been transplanted for the 
last time into five inch pots, and most of 
them are now budded; we are looking for- 
ward to a grand display before long. We 
were a little late in planting the seed; if I 
had read the pages of GARDENING more 
carefully Ishould have seen that it was 
time to have planted them fully three 
weeks before I did, and they would have 
been in bloom now. We have already 
started our seed for summer blooming, 

inks, cosinos, double feverfew, yellow 
fevers gillilower, and gypsophila are 
all up and some transplanted; to-day I 
sowed candytuft, asters, salpiglossis, he- 
lichrysum, alyssum, verbena, etc. We 
mean to have things early, and not have 
the beds bare till late in the season... 

We paid a good price for a package of 
tuberous begonia s:eds, and planted them 
very carefully the 19th of January, but 
not one has come up; had I read the last 
issue of GARDENING (March 1, page 190) 
two months ago I should not have at- 
tempted raising them from seed. We have 
now purchased a dozen bulbs, and hope 
for better success from them. To-day we 
planted six tuberoses, excelsior pearl. 

I shall write again and tell you how the 
lilies and cineranas succeed. 

Mass. NELLIE Mason HOpGEs. 


WINDOW PLANTS—MANURES—POTTING. 


1, Innearly all directions printed for 
making up potting earth, ‘‘well rotted 
cow manure” figures as one element. 
How shail one manage to free it from 
earthworms? I can never find any that 
is not thickly ed dete with worms, un- 
less it is so old and dead as to have 
wholly lost its strength. 

2. Please give directions for preparing 
liquid manure. When properly prepared 
should it be colorless, as I have read? 

3. What makes the leaves of the shrub- 
by begonias, like metallica, so prone to 
drop off? What should be done witha 
plant whose leaves have largely dropped 
off, leaving stems half bare? 

4. Can any general directions be given 
as to when window plants should be re 
potted, with respect to their flowering 

riod? Should any plant, a pelargonium 
or instance, be respotted while it is 
blooming? 

5. In repotting, should the old ball of 
earth be broken upand partially removed, 
or not? 

6. At what age may Eucharis Ama- 
zonica be expected to bloom? The same 
with respect to the tree lilac, Syringa Ja- 
ponica? 

7. Would Pinus ponderosa be suitable 
for planting on a gravelly hill-top? 

Wisconsin. A. 

1. For potting purposes we compost 
the cow manure with sod. Chop down 
the heap and turn over what is needed of 
it for winter and spring, before severe 
weather sets in, then when it is well fro- 
zen, break it apart with a pick and bring 
it into a shed on a wooden or cement 
floor, and there will be very few worms 
in it, they generally get down out of 
reach of frost. 

2. Wefillasmall, coarse bag two-thirds 
full with cow mi:nure and place it ina 
barrel and fill up with water; although 
by this means the water is kept clear of 
sediment, it is not colorless, far from it. 
If the manure is put into the barrel with- 
out being in a bag, the liquid is just as 
good, and stronger, but dirtier to handle, 
the manure floating tothesurface. Guano 
water is a capital liquid manure; a tea 
spoonful of guano toa pail of water 1s 
safe for-most plants. 

3... Some unhealthy> cultural condition 
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probably, or maybe rust. Cut them 
pretty well back, keep them moderately 
warm, out of the draught, and away 
from sunshine; don’t wet them overhead, 
and water sparingly at the root till fresh 
growth starts. 

4. Yes. forinstance, hyacinths, freesias, 
oxalis, and the like are potted before the 
bulbs begin to grow, and not again; am- 
aryllises restricted to pot cultivation, are 
potted after blooming; calceolarias and 
cinerarias are shifted from one size of pot to 
another till shortly before their blooming 
time, and not again; the same with show 
pelargoniums; but fish (zonal) geraniums 
may be potted at any time, whether in 
bloom or not. As a general thing we 
grow on our pot plants shifting them trom 
small to larger pots till the plants are big 
enough to bloom, then stop repotting 
and let the pots get well filled with roots, 
this has a tendency to cause the plant 
to bloom freely, and we can feed it with 
stimulants. 

5. That depends on the class of plants 
and their condition In the case of young 
soft-wooded, fast-growing plantsthat we 
are growing on for size, we simply change 
from one pot to another without waiting 
to touch the old roots. In the caseof old 
fuchsias, bouvardias, or poinsettias, we 
shake away every bit of the old soil and 
all of the old matted roots; pelargoniums 
and callas tne same; even in repotting 
ferns in winter or early spring we pare 
down a good deal of the old ball at the 
time, but we couldn't dothis with impun- 
ity when the plant is in active growth. 
In repotting permanent plants it 1s a safe 
rule to unfasten the other roots as much 
as we can, and soften the ball a little if 
practicable. 

6. Eucharis blooms, according to treat- 
ment once, twice, or three times a year. 
Syringa Japonica, in five to ten years af- 
ter planting, under ordinary conditions. 

7. No. East ofthe Rocky Mountains 
this is a very unsatisfactory pine tree un- 
der any conditions. 


PROPAGATING THE OLEANDER. 


I have a remarkably handsome olean- 
der bush (pink) and would like to propa- 

ate some plants from it; please tell me 
how to do it. It hasagreat many sprouts 
from the ground; it is in a tub. 

Va. ELLIOTYr JOHNSTON. 


Most of the sprouts from the ground 
have probably got roots attached to them, 
if this is so, dig away a little of the dirt 
and cut them out as deep as you can, 
carefully preserving the roots to each. 
They are equivalent to rooted layers. 
Cut them back some, and pot them indi- 
vidually. Make cuttings of the prunings, 
six or eight inches long and stick them 
half their depth into the soil about the 
old plant, or into sandy earth in another 
pot, and keep moist, and out of any 
draught. Or take a few fair sized cut- 
tings, and stick their lower ends intoa 
vessel of water, keep a light, warm win- 
dow, and leave them there till they begin 
to emit roots, when they should be potted, 
each slip into a pot by itself. 


AYAGINTHS UNSATISFAGTORY, 


My hyacinths do not seem to come 
along very satisfactorily, the flowers seem 
to come along before the leaves. The 
bulbs were potted in soil composed of old 
cow manure, Joam and a littlesand, there 
was probably some hen manure as the 
hens had scratched it over; it was some I 
purchased at a greenhouse where they 
said they were using the same kind forthe 
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It was sifted and very 
light. The bulbs were planted in 6-inch 
pots. These were put in the cellar in the 
dark and remained there nine weeks. 
They have been watered with tepid water 
and once a week have had weak liquid 
manure. How can I improve them? 
Worcester, Mass. W. E. O, 


same purpose. 


The hen manure in the compost did no 
harm. If the cellar was a cold one the 
conditions there were good. When you 
brought the hyacinths up to the warm 
room you should have kept them covered 
on top, this is generally done by inverting 
an empty pot over the top of the one the 
bulbs are growing in and keeving it on 
till the plants have been drawn up well 
under it. While ice-cold water should be 
avoided, water any warmer than 50° or 
60° is unnecessary, and unless the plants 
are very strong and the pots well filled 
with roots liquid manure is of little 
benefit. 


LEAVES FOR LEAF MOULD.—E. E., Noko- 
mis, IIl., asks ‘‘Are the leaves of soft 
maples as good as those of hard wood 
trees for leaf mould?”” Oak and chestnut 
leaves are preferred, but really it makes 
very little difference so far as the mould 
is concerned. Forest tree leaves have very 
little manurial value, but they add 
humus to the soil, and young roots take 
very kindly to leafsoil. It is fine to mix 
with soil for potting all kinds of fine 
rooting plants as azaleas; and as a top- 
dressiug to rhododendron beds out of 
doors there is nothing better. 


The Fruit Garden. 


FRUIT IN GRBBNHOUSES, 


I have a plot of ground 100 feet square 
now used asa garden and I would like 
to cover it all with glass and be able to 
raise grapes, peaches, plums, cherries, 
apricots and pears, my object being 
health and pleasure regardless of expense. 
I want to be able to work in such a place 
for recreation during the winter, and 
would like it arranged in sections so as 
to have different kinds of fruit ripen at 
the same time, sayduring June. Will you 
kindly answer the following: 

1. Will all these fruits do well under 
glass? 

2. What shape houses are best? 

3. How many houses would you 
advise? 

4, What fruits will go well togetherso 
as to ripen at the same time? 

5. What system of training would you 
advise? 

You will greatly oblige by answering 
this and giving any other advice you 
think best. SUBSCRIBER. 

New York City. 


We submitted your inquiry to Mr. John 
G Gardner, West Conshohocken, Pa.,one 
of the most experienced, successful and 
practical growers of fruit under glass in 
the country, and who very kindly replies 
as follows: Of course his le ter and dia- 
gram of greenhouses are only suggestive, 
before you decide upon the cons ruction 
of your greenhouses call in a greenhouse 
builder and consult with him. 

The ground. lav of the land, and sur- 
roundings must be known before a defi- 
nite plan or information can be given, 
but the plan herewith given is suggestive, 
and the notes will be applicable in any. 
case. 
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All forcing houses should run east and 
west, and they should have an elevation 
of 55°. I find full span houses the best, 
and they should be placed far enough 
apart so as not to shade each other at 
any time during the forcing season. In 
house No. 3 the elevation should be more 
than in the others. And the distance be- 
tween Nos. 2 and 3 should be arranged so 
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that No. 2. shall not shade No. 3; if you 
cannot aflord to put them so far apart, 
then reduce the size and lower the height 
of No. 2 enough to accomplish this. Do 
the same in the case of No. 1 in connec- 
tion with No. 2. 

Apricots and pears I would leave out, 
and add figs and nectarines instead. 

The time of ripening will depend upon 
temperature and conditions of light and 
sunshine, but they all can be brought to 
maturity by the first of June if so desired. 

Grapes need a temperature graduating 
from 40° to 70°, figs the same, peaches 
and nectarines from 40° to 60°; and 
plums and cherries from 35° to 55°. The 
time occupied between starting them 
from the dormant state till the fruit is 
ripe is as follows, namely: For grapes, 
124 days; for peaches and nectarines, 98 
days; for figs, 90 days; for plums, 105 
days, and for cherries, 65 days. 

Peaches, nectarines and plums should 
be trained in fan form, grape vines, in 
single rod and spur, cherries in pyramidal 
form with spur buds, and figs, horizon- 
tally with vertical growth to fruit each 
season. ; 

Strawberries can be forced in the same 
greenhouses on suspended shelves. 

JOHN G. GARDNER. 


GRAPE ‘CURRANT’ IN GEORGIA.—M. I. 
N., Norcross, Ga., asks: Has the grape 
‘“currant’’ of commerce ever been tried in 
this country? If not, why not? 

Mr. Prosper J. Berckmans of Augusta, 
kindly answers: 

Some 30 years ago we had quitea num- 
ber of plants of the ‘Zante’ and white 
“Corinthe”’ grape. These we found very 
unproductive here, and after three or four 
years trial all our plants died out. I no- 
tice of late that there is a very large black 
grape cultivated in some sections of south- 
ern Texas as ‘‘Black Zante;”’ this is alto- 
gether distinct from the variety which 
bears the small Lerry which are used for 
making the ‘‘commercial currants.”’ 


HUCKLERERRIES AND BLUEBERRIES,— 
A propos of James MacPherson’s notes 
page 198, G. E. M. asks “Can you give 
me the names of one or two parties offer- 
ing them for sale? I have been unable to 
find anyone who has them.” Apply to 
the nurserymen advertising in GARDEN- 
ING, who maker acspecialty of native 
plants. 
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THE BLUE Mt. ATLAS CEDAR.—So great 
has been the inquiry for this beautiful 
tree, that we wrote to several nursery- 
men asking if they had it for sale, but 
none of them has stock of it large cnough 
to sell. This is about the general tone of 
their replies: ‘‘We have none forsale this 
year but shall import a good lot next 


year, as it would be toolate now for this 
season.”’ 
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THE MassacHusETTs Horticultural 
Society, Boston, sends GARDENING a com- 
pamentey ticket to all of its exhibitions 
or the year 1894. 


OUR PROMISED ARTICLE ON GREEN- 
HOUSES will appear in next issue. It will 
show the most approved methods of 
greenhouse construction and give in 
detail the actual practice and results of 
it, of one of the most alive, progressive, 
and successful florist firms inthe country. 


LAPAGERIA FLOWERS.—Apropos of our 
illustration page 187 a lady informs us: 
‘‘One Saturday I sent my teacher a bas- 
ket of flowers from home, including an 
assortment and among them some lapa- 
geria blossoms. When I gotto school on 
Monday she was rapturous in praise of 
the lovely blossoms all except the lapa- 
gerias, as they were so stiff and formal 
she threw them out! She was perfectly 
astonished when I told her how rare and 
valuable they were. So I went to theash 
barrel and found them and cleaned them, 
and we enjoyed them for a week. She 
loves them now.” 


BERMUDA LILIES FOR EASTER.—From 
Bermuda vast qua: tities of lily blossoms 
were shipped to ttis country for the Eas- 
ter trude For several weeks before Eas- 
ter thecountry was flooded withcirculars 
from parties offering these lily flowers 
packed securely in boxes and delivered, 
express prepaid, togany of our large cities 
at prices our greenhouse lilies could hardly 
be grown for. Ofcourse many bit at the 
bait and paid their money. Repentance 
is now in order. Confinement in a tight 
box for a week or more, anocean voyage, 
the unmerciful handling by longshoremen 
and expressmen, and a trip by rail are 
treatment that even a modest lily can 
hardly submit to with grace. 


Now that the spring has opened and 
the grass is green and the early flowers 
are in blossom, and the birds have re- 
turned to us in beauty and sony, how is 
it about your house? Have you snow- 
drops and crocuses and squills run wild 
in the grass? Are the tulips, and hya- 
cinths and daffodils pushing up in the 
borders? Have you Japan witch hazel, 
Cornelian cherry and fragrant bush 
honeysuckle and pink mezereon in bloom 
among the bushes and star magnohas 
bursting open their flower buds? Ir not, 
why not? If you haven’t got such as 
these but think your home would be hap- 
pier and prettier, and more interesting if 
you had them, make a note of it, and get 
them for next season. They all are cum- 
mon enough and cheap enough, but their 
presence in the garden does make it 
appear as if somebody of taste, heart, 
and refinement lived in that house there. 


Fruir Trees UNbER GtLass.—H. B. 
Ithaca, N. Y. wants to know ‘“'If there is 
any reliable book of instructions for the 
growing of such fruits as peaches, apri- 
cots, and nectarines under glass.”") While 
most standard works on fruit trees have 
chapters on this subject, there is no 
American book, that we know of, solely 
devoted to it. While thisisto be regretted 
in one way, we are heartily glad of it in 
another. There are only a few men in this 
country who are qualified by practical, 
personal experience to write such a book. 
From their hands it would be welcome. 
But deliver us from the persistent royalty 
hunting, book compiling parties who 
have either no practical experience at all, 
or only a superficis] smattering. Horti- 
culture is already groaning under their 
mountain of literary rubbish. This ques- 
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tion of The Cultivation of Fruit Trees 
Under Glass, however, has so far escaped 
their attention, much to our benefit. 


The Vegetable Garden. 
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THE VEGBTABLB GARDEN. 


In the vegetable garden Apml and 
August are the two most active months 
in the vear, the first named with getting 
in the spring crops, the last with the win- 
ter ones. 

VEGETABLES WE ARE NOW USING.—We 
have lots of savoy and other cabbage 
heeled iz: in cold pits, and too curled kale 
from last fall, a few Brussels sprouts re- 
main still But all the wintered over cab- 
bage tribe wants to run to seed now. 
Plenty old spinach 1s left out of doors vet, 
and German kale sowed last September is 
coming in nicely. January sown lettuces 
grown in hotbeds are fit to use, so are 
late February sown radishes. Dandelions 
are in fine form; we grow them in rows a 
foot or so apart and about the first of 
March cover them with a cold frame; 
this hurries them up a little and we get 
them a fortnight earher than those that 
get no protection. Chives are up and fit 
for use. We covered a lot of rhubarb 
stools with old melon boxes and small 
sashes, and now are getting nice leaf- 
stalks to use. In the pits we have lots of 
stored roots kept over winter, for in- 
stance artichokes, carrots, beets, oyster 
plant, horse radish, turnips, and pota- 
toes. Of celery we have a large supply 
yet. We left it in the outdoor trenches 
till early in March when we lifted and 
cleaned it, and heeled it closely in a pit, 
As it will now begin to grow the leaves 
will weaken and the flavor be less pro- 
nounced. We always try to have old 
celery till the first of May. 


Hotreps —In the hotbeds made last 
month lettuces are hearting, radishes 
bulbing, spinach growing and young car- 
rots for use in May areup. Tomatoes, 
egg plants and peppers are sown. Early 
cabbage and cauliflower raised there are 
removed to acooler frame to harden off 
preparatory to planting out in the gar- 
den, the same with Prizetaker onions. We 
are making up other hotbeds to give 
room to the peppers, tomatoes, and egg 
plants, and also for cucumbers, and to 
give an early start to a few musk melons. 
The half spent old beds are capital places 
to plant early lettuces in. In the case of 
new hotbeds be very particular to ventr 
late a little day and night to let thesteam 
escape otherwise the plants will get 
burned. Shade a little from hot sunshine; 
this you can do by sprinklinga handful of 
straw over the glass in the morning and 
brush it off in the afternoon. 


COLD FRAMES have no artificial heat in 
them; they are simply frames covered 
with sashes to protect plants from cold 
weather and wet storms. We generally 
transfer such plants as we raise in pots 
and boxes in hotbeds, after they are large 
enough, from the latter to the cold frame 
to be gradually inured to cold betore 
planting them out. Indeed when one 
hasn't got a hotbed a cold frame is an ex- 
cellent place to sow seeds in and start 
plants in too, say a month later than we 
do in hotbeds or a month earlier than we 
do in the open ground. And by shutting 
it up early in the afternoon and covering 
it up at night we can keep it quite warm. 

NEATNESS IN THE GARDEN.—We get our 
vegetable garden all squared off, sod bor 
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ders cut, edgings renewed, and rubbish of 
all sort cleared away in early spring. 
This makes the garden quite attractive, 
and in the borders all around it we grow 
lots of flowers for cutting. 

CROPPING.—Do some thinking now, it 
will save you lots of trouble later on. 
Most all your ground being empty you 
have no troub’e to find space for every- 
thing you wish to plant, but what 
about your fall crops? You have got to 
find space for them now, and plant your 
early crops so that they will be off in time 
and from certain patches of ground to 
give place to the fall crops. Artichokes, 
asparagus, parsnips, oyster plant, rhu- 
barb, dandelions, egg plants, tomatoes, 
horse radish and leeks, are what we call 
permanent crops, that is they occupy the 
ground all summer. The special! fall crops 
consist of celery, cabbage, winter rootsas 
beets, carrots and turnips, for storing 
over winter, German kale and spin«ch to 
stay in the ground over winter, and the 
ordinary succession of beans, peas, corn, 
and the like to summer crops. Change 
your crops as much as you can, that is, 
don’t grow the same kind of crop this 
year in the same ground as it was in last 
year, for instance, where you had pota- 
toes last year don’t plant them there this 
year, the same with cabbage or turnips. 
But onions may be grown in the same 
ground for years providing the maggot 
doesn't touch them; as soon as it does, 
however, sow your onions somewhere 
else. Peas, beans, and corn too may suc- 
ceed themselves without much perception 
of failure. 

EpGINGs.—A row of parsley makes a 
nice edging. Sowit now. Chives make 
a good edging, lift, divide, and replant 
the clumps. Thyme, marjorum, savory 
and some other herbs make a pretty edg- 
ing, and all may be raised from seedsown 
in the row where the plants are meant to 
be grown. 

GLOBE ARTICHOKES.—Uncover the 
crowns. Lift, divide and replant some of 
the old plants. Four feet apart each way 
is close enough for the plants. 

ASPARAGUS.—Clean over the old beds, 
fork over the surface and rake it smooth, 
that is if the roots had been planted deep 
enough. Set out young plantations in 
rows four feet apart, two and one-half 
feet asunder in the row, and in trenches 
six to eight inches deep, filling them in 
only a couple of inches now, and the 
balance after the ‘‘grass” grows a little. 


BEANS.—Sow snap beans in light warm 
land about the third week in April if the 
weather is good, the same with Hender- 
son’s dwart Lima. But don't sow pole or 
other dwarf Limas before the middle of 
May. Broad beans grow well enough 
here if sown in rich moistish land and as 
soon as the frost 1s out of the ground. 

BEETsS,—Sow a row or two every fort- 
night if you want sweet, little, crisp- 
fleshed roots and always in good ground. 

BRUSSELS SpROUTS.—Sow a row out of 
doors any where for main crop. Don't 
wait till you sow your winter cabbage, 
sprouts don’t heart prematurely nor burst 
alter they heart. 

CABBAGE AND CAULIFLOWER.—Set out 
vour early plants as soon asthey are well 
hardened off, new land is best for them. 
Be ready with your tar paper collars tor 
elas as a preventive against the maggot 

y. 

CaRROTS.—Sow a few rows, enough for 
two month’s use. So as to have tender 
little carrots all the time we sow three or 
four times a year, the first as soon us the 
frost leaves the ground, the last about 
the end of July. 

CELERY.—We sowed some in January 


in a box, itis now pricked out ina cold 
frame and soon will be planted out. Itis 
for soups. Sow a little tor early use right 
away, we sOW Our main crops towards 
the end of April. 

Corn.—We seldom sow before the mid- 
dle of April. But it always happens that 
our earliest corn is much injured by the 
corn worm in the ear. 

CucUMBERs in hotbeds are doing well. 
Sown in the house or frames now and 
planted out late in May or allowed to 
fruit in the frames we get cucumbers in 
Tune. 

DANDELIONS.—Sow the large leaved one 
at once, in rowsina bed. These are for 
use next spring. They don’trun to flower 
the first year from seed. 

Ecc PLANTS AND PEPPERS.—Keep snug 
and warm in the hotbeds for six or seven 
weeks to come. 

HorsE RapisH.—Select young thongs 
a foot long and plant them straight uown 
with a dibber, in deep moist, rich land, in 
rows two feet apart. 

LEEKS.—Sow a lit:le now, and trans- 
plant them later on. 

LETTUCES.—Sow a row out of doors to 
plant out from later. Plant out young 
well hardened off plants from boxes or 
frames into rich warm ground. 

Onions.—As soon as the ground is nice 
and mellow sow them in rows a foot 
apart. And plant out seedlings. If not 
already planted set out sets of onions, 
garlic and shallots. 

PEas.—Sow a row or two every week 
if you want an unbroken succession. 

.PoTAToOES.—Plant them as soon as the 
ground is mellow. Commercial fertilizer 
makes cleaner tubers than does tarm yard 
manure. 

RADISHES.—Sow a little between the 
rows of other crops. Chartiers is the 
best of all radishes. 

RHUBARB.—Lift, divide and replant if 
you want to increase your stock from the 
old plants. Or you can raise it from seed. 

SALSIFY AND SCORZONERA AND PARSNIPS 
we prefer to sow about the end of the 
month or in May, but it olten happens, it 
we pass April, there is some difficulty in 


‘getting a good germination of oyster 


plant. 

SpinacH.—Sow a little every fortnight 
at least between rows of other crops. 

TOMATOES are better in frames or in 
boxes in the house for a month or more 
yet. 

TURNIPS.—Sow a row ortwo at a time. 
Don't sow many as they are apt to get 
wormy at this time of year, and foggy 
inside too when they arc a little old. 


VEGETABLE GARDEN QUESTIONS. 


1. I seein GARDENING of February 15, 
anew vegetable you call witloof, and I 
would like to know what it 1s and how 
to raise it and where the seed can be got. 

2. About Belgian Endive, page 200, I 
think this vegetable is asparaguschicory. 

3. Can you tell me how horse radish 
will grow and make large roots in sandy 
land? Will it require manure? What is 
the lowest price it can be raised for per 
pound. 

Pleasant Plains, II. 


1. Witloofis a large leaved form of the 
large-rooted chicory, and notat all a new 
vegetable. We sow it in rows eighteen 
inches apart in June; as one would pars- 
nips; when the seedlings come up if they 
are thick we thin them out a little as we 
would carrots to get stronger roots We 
lift and store ithe roots before hard frost 
setsin. We pack them heads up and one 
deep in boxes of sand or light soil in win- 
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ter and force them in the greenhouse or 
cellar. They soon produce yellow 
blanched heads of leaves like a Cos let- 
tuce. These leaves are used in salad or 
boiled as a vegetable. The seed is quite 
cheap. J. M. Thorburn & Co., 15 John 
street, New York, sell seeds of it. 

3. To grow good horse radish it should 
be planted in deep rich, moistish soil. 
Sandy land is poor ground for it. We 
prefer ground that had been manured for 
the previous crop, but wellrotted manure 
now will doit good. About the price of 
raising it that is a matter of the raiser. 
The land should be rich, and subsoil 
plowed, the sets put inin April so as to 
let us take a crop of lettuces or spinach 
off the land before the radish grew up, 
and so forth. 


VEGBTABLES IN NEW ORLEANS. 


The list of vegetables raised in New Or- 
leans is not very large. The kinds culti- 
vated by market gardeners are just as 
good for amateurs, but vegetables are gen- 
erally so plentiful and so cheap here that 
very few amateurs pass their leisure time 
atraisingthem New Orleans has quite an 
important market. Not only is the local 
consumption very large, but so too are 
the shipments at this season of the year, 
indeed they become quite an item foi the 
past vears. 

Large tracts of the very best soil occu- 
pied before by sugar plantation have been 
turned into truck farms, and with a 
climate which allows us to plant every 
day in the year, crops of vegetables are 
raised in enormous quantity. 

Beans are sown trom January 15, to 
October 1. 

Potatoes are planted from December to 
August. Egg plants, pepper and cucum- 
bers are started in cold frames around 
Christmas time and planted outin March. 


Early celery doesn’t do well. Wesow 
late celery and transplant it in Septem- 
ber. It is good for market from Novem- 
ber all through the winter. We dig it out 
as needed and give it no protection. 
Celery is bleached with ground. The 
plank system, although being the cheap- 
est doesn’t seem to give it such a good 
quality as earth, our climateistoo warm. 
Self-bleaching celery will be more planted 
when itis betterknown. Thesoil here seems 
to be the best adapted in the world for 
the raising of that crop, being low and 
damp, the roots of celery seem to delight 
in it. I have raised here on my place 
without any manure or irrigation, 
bunches of half dwarf celery, twelvestalks 
to the bunch that weighed twenty-five 
pounds each and this quite commonly. 

Dwarf butter beans grow very well but 
don’t last; after the first picking they die. 


Winter lettuces grow to a very large 
size and are shipped inimmense quantity. 
They are put up in barrels containing 
about 125 heads each. The sort planted 
the most for shipping 1s the Trocadero, a 
seed imported from France. It grows to 
a solid, large head. The Roval stands the 
heat better, it is used in summer. These 
are the only two kinds used. Of course 
the Romaine or Cosand Chicoree are also 
planted but in small quantity. 

What we call our Creole cabbage is 
good in November from August sowing. 
It is very sweet and has not got the strong 
smell of northern cabbage. 

Our melon crop often fails, but when 
the season is favorable this fruit is supe- 
rior. 

Water melons grow tetter around 
Mobile or such asandy place. Our ground 
is too heavy for,them. 

Okra, which is-used to make our celc- 
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brated Gombo, is used in great quantity 
and grows nearly wild, the stocks look- 
ing like young trees and forming roots 
hard to dig out with the grubbing hoe. 
It is sometimes sold as cheap as fivecents 
a bucket and is then bought by packing 
factories and put upin cans. They also 
dry it in the sun for use in winter. 

Tomatoes do well in some places, but 
when the ground is too rich they run too 
much in vines. 

In fact it would be difficult I believe 
to find a better soil or climate for gar- 
dening than what we have here, at Jeast 
for the general sorts of vegetables, and 
when one particular place may be better 
adapted for one special kind, we are never 
here without a full supply of any esculents. 

The following varieties of vegetables 
are the leading ones grown here. 

Lima BEANs—Carolina. 

PoLE Brans—Crease Back, Scarlet 
Runner. 

GREEN SnaP BEaNs—Best of All, Mo- 
hawk. 

Wax Beans—Dwarf Kidney, Flageolet 
Wax. 

BEETS—Eclipse, Bassano. 

EARLY CABBAGE—Flat Dutch, Drum- 
head. 

FALL AND WINTER CABBAGE—Bruns- 
wick, Late Flat Dutch. 

Carrots—Half Long Scarlet, Long 
Orange. 

CAULIFLOWER— Lenormand’s, 
Giant. 

CELERY—Half Dwarf, Perfection, 

EARLY CORN—Adam’s Extra. 

CUCUMBER FOR TABLE—White Spine. 

CUCUMBER FOR PicKLiInG—Early Frame. 

Ecce PLanr—Large Purple or New Or- 
leans Market. 

KOHLRABI—White Vienna. 

LEEK—London Flag. 

SUMMER LETTUCE—Royal. 

WINTER Letruce—Trocadero. 

Musk MELons—Netted Citron, New 
Orleans Market, Improved Large Pas- 
sion. 

WaTER MELoxs—Rattlesnake. 

ONIONS FROM SEED—Creole, Bermuda. 

EARLY PrEas—First of All, Blue Beauty. 

MaRrROowW PeEas—Washington, Fall 
Sugar. 

PEPPERS—Bull Nose. 

EaRLy Potators—Peerless. 

LaTE PotaTtors—White Elephant. 

RaDISHES—Early Long Scarlet, Half 
Long. 

SPINACH—Broad-leaved Flanders. 

SguasH—Early Bush, Long Summer 
Crook neck. 

TOMATOES—Trophy. 

Turnips—Purple Top, Large White 
Globe. M. M. L. 

New Orleans. 
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VARIETIES OF VEGBTABLES FOR GANADA. 


The accompanying list of vegetables 
contains some varieties that are very 
little grown in this neighborhood. I 
have only seen one garden where pole 
beans looked any thing like worth grow- 
ing, save and except some scarlet runners. 
Very few grow egg plants at all and 
fewer know what kohl rabiis. This cli- 
mate is not suitable for some vegetables 
that do wellin the States. It must bea 
very cool summer when we can do any- 
thing with broad beans, Brussels sprouts, 
kale and a few others even in a small 
way. Notwithstanding all the watering 
and svringing we can give them they get 
so infested with green fly, that before 
they are half matured I have had to 
throw them out, and I never try them 
now. Last year I had good success with 
Prize taker onions but have not grown 


them long enough to say much about 
them, but the other sorts I have grown 
for some years and have always found 
them reliable. The following list comprises 
the varieties of vegetables that we grow 
here and find most satisfactory. 


Lima BEANS—Henderson’s and Burpee’s 
bush Limas. 

PoLE BEAaNS—Scarlet Runners. 

GREEN-FLESHED SNAP BEAXS—Mohawk 
and Red Valentine. 

Wax Beans—Giant Dwarf, Golden 
Wax. 

BeEets—Early Egyptian, Long Smooth 
Red. 

EARLY CABBAGE—Jersey Wakefield. 

FaLy CappaGE—Fottler’s Brunswick. 

WINTER CaBBAGE—Late Drumhead. 

CarrotTs—Early Horn, Scarlet Interme- 
diate. 

CAULIFLOWER—Snowball, Lenormands. 

CELERY—White Plume, Giant Pascal. 

EarL_y Corn—Cory, Marblehead. 

Mé&piumM oR Late Corn—Country Gen- 
tleman, Stowell’s. 

CUCUMBERS FOR TABLE—White Spine. 

CUCUMBERS FOR PICKLING—Chicago 
Pickling. 

LEEK—Musselburgh. 

Lettuces—Grand_ Rapids, 
Black-s eded Simpson. 

Musk MELons—Bangquet, Early Hack- 
ensack, Osage. 

WaTER MELONS—Cuban Queen, Peer- 
less, Phinney’s Early, 

ONIONS FROM SEED—Danvers, 
Globe, Red Wethersfield. 

ONION SETs—White Dutch, Shallots. 

EarLy Pras—Steel’s Extra Early, Lit- 
tle Gem. 

Marrow PEas—Champion of England, 
Stratagem. 

PEPPERS—Long Red, Sweet Spanish. 
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Yellow 


EarRLy Potatoes—Hebron, Burpee’s 
Extra Early. 
LaTE Potators— White Elephant, 


Dreer's Standard. 
RapisHEs—French Breakfast, 
Scarlet. 
RHUBARB—Victoria. 
Sa.tsiry—Long White. 
SuMMER SpPiInacH—Viroflay. 
WINTER SPINACH—Flanders. 
SUMMER SguasH—Vegetable Marrow, 
Crookneck. 
WINTER SQUASH—Fordhook, Hubbard. 
TomaTors—Ignotum, Trophy. 
SUMMER TurRNIPS—Early White Stone, 
Early Milan. 
WINTER TURNIPS—Swede. 


Ontario. JouHN ELLioTr. 
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CAULIFLOWER. 


Last summer I sowed MHenderson’s 
Early Snowball, Burpee's Best Early and 
Algiers, giving them exactly the same 
treatment. My early crop was nothing 
to speak of, as the drought was severe. 
Late in June I made a second sowing. 
These were planted and existed without 
much hope of success until September last, 
when we had a fine season continuing the 
whole fall, no freeze until quite late. I 
have often thought the pictures of cauli- 
flower in the catalogues were partly 
imagination but Henderson or Burpee 
either would have been only too bappy to 
have had mine to copy, both were splen- 
did and when taken at the right time it 
was hard to tell any difference. Burpce’s 
grew the larger and was perfectty tender 
when cooked much longer thanthe Snow- 
ball. Burpee’s kept its pure white color 
longer than the Snowball and in the hot 
summer weather I noticed Burpee’s 
would last the longer. 


Chrisman, Va. Lucy G. CHRISMAN! 


Miscellaneous. 


THB GLEMATIS DISEASB. 


My vines have been troubled with that 
mysterious fungoid disease so common in 
Europe and supposed to have been intro- 
duced to America from Belgium. Its sym- 
toms are puzzling to an amateur, as the 
growth of the vine, prior to its sudden 
wilting seems strong and vigorous, bloom 
buds will appear in profusion, and all 
promises of future grandeur are present, 
when suddenly one or more of the shoots 
wilt, drop their leaves, and their stems 
harden and dry up. The other shoots of 
the same vine are apparently all nght, 
and perhaps continues so the balance of 
the season without any evidence of afflic- 
tion. If the plant is young and under 
good cultivation and all of its shoots are 
wilted it may—if there be time—send up 
new shoots and perhaps bloom, or it may 
remain apparently dormant and notsend 
out shoots until the following year. Thus 
vines given up as dead appear again. I 
understand this to bea fungoid disease, 
first attacking the stem near its junction 
with the root and each stem separately, 
but eventually eating its way down into 
the crown of the root, when the whole 
plant is destroyed. I have cleared away 
the earth to the crown and seen the space 
eaten away, in some cases leaving half an 
inch of the stem untouched below the 
diseased portion and in some cases I have 
had to cut the crown of the root clear 
through in order to follow its ravages. 
Last year I tried giving the roots a good 
soaking of a solution of sulphate of cop- 
per (blue vitriol) but it seemed to have no 
effect. This year I am trying a solution 
of bi-chloride of mercury one ounce to 
thirty gallons of water, and then mulch- 
ing with a compound of one-half tobacco 
dust, one-fourth powdered sulphur and 
one-fourth soot, recommended by your 
able correspondent, J. T. Temple, who 
has had satisfactory experience in fighting 
this pest. W. C. E, 

Chicago. 


Tell__.. 
Your 
Friends 


WHAT A GOOD PAPER 


--- IS... 


You will favor your 
Friends as well as 


Zee The Publishers. 


WHEN WRITING to>advertisers please 
state that yousaw theadv.in GARDENING. 


1894. 


°° * GARDENING. 


Dreer’s 
Reliable 


Have been planted by the most critical 
growers for over half a century. They 


are sure to grow, true to name, and | 


will save you money and disappoint- 
ment if sown in the Garden, Farm, 
or Greenhouse. This is the year for 


ECONOMY 4 «4 4 


IN THE GARDEN. 


Send two stamps for DREER’S GAR- 
DEN CALENDAR for 1894, and 
make money by getting the best only. 


Describes everything New and Old in | 


Seeds, Plants and Bulbs. It gives 
descriptions in cultivating, is richly il- 
lustrated in addition to large colored 
plates on cover..... 


HENRY A. DREER, 


714 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. | 


¢ 500,000 - 
Asparagus Roots. 


Conover’s Colossal and Barr’s Mam- 
moth, both one and two years old; very 


Strong and handsome. Exceedingly low 


rates on 10,000 and 20,000 lots. 


J.T. LOVETT & CO., Little Silver, N. J. 


NURSERY. .. . 
hirteen Greenhouses. 


Trees Plants 


We offer a large and fine stock of every description 
of Frait and Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, 
Hedge Plants 
Tree Seedlings. Priced 
ed ‘ree. Established 1852. 


PHOENIX NURSERY COMPANY, 


BLOOMINGTON j Poeeagr 
600 Acres. 


(Bue. to Sidney Tuttle & Co.) Bloomington, Ill. | 


RARE TREES_» 


The New Mushroom 


(Agaricus subrufescens. ) 
On and after April 16. I will sell guaranteed 
fresh spawn of The New Mushroom, price 


$100 per half bushel; $1.50 per bushel; $4.00 | 


r barrel. Order early as the supply is 
mited. Cash with the order. 


THOMAS GRIFFIN, Manager, 
OASIS NURSERY Co., Westbury Station, L. 1., N.Y: 


Chrysanthemums, 


Cannas, Begonias 
ONLY THE BEST. 
SEED OF EITHER, 26c. per packet. 


T. H. Spaulding, ORANGE, N. J. 


Price list free. 


Price post paid 
785 CENTS. 
Address 
The Gardening Co. 


Summer Blooming 


Bulbs.___.& 


C. I, Allen in his book on Bulbs, claims that 
certain Gladioli multiply at the rate of 200 
Bulbs per bulb in 1 year, and other authorities 
confirm this statement. At the very moderate 
increase of 25 bulbs per bulb 100 Gladioli 
piantes this year would produce two millions of 
ulbs in 6 Years or 5 Millions in 6 Years!! 


YG 0 MADE IN 
$/00000 wWwOalerk 

SROM PASO EE 
MVESTED au . 


Assorted in colo-s they wholesale this year at an average 


of $20 per 10,0!! Any boy or girl can grow them without trouble. 


i eas 


gravings, 10 cts. 


not to be had elsewhere, hard 
bulbs for 60c.; 25 for 25c.; 10 a 
2 Catalogues of Bulbs, Plants and Cacti. 
12 Cactus Plants, $1, 5 for 50 cts.; 2 for 25 cts, 


A. BLANC & CO. 


FOR $1.50 we send by mail or express prepaid 100 of these PROLIFIC GLADIOLI 


or 60 for $1.00; 25 for 50c.; 12 for 25c. i 
abov=, statements and other valuable particu lars. Wealso send 


Assorted SUMMER FLOWERING BULBS, including many rare sorts 


Warranted blooming s:ze, with pamph- 


climbers, Lilies, etc., enough for a garden or 50 
or 10c., all -paid. $500 given in premiums, 


ree. Book on Cacti, 116 pages, 160 en- 


316 W. llth 
STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


When writing mention Gardening. 


PITGHER & MANDA. 


OUR CATALOGUES for 1894 have been 
mailed to the addresses of all customers 
on our books. If you have tailed to 
receive a copy and desire one, write 
and it will be forwarded to you. 
If interested in any kind ot plants, or 
if information in reference to green- 
houses or landscape gardening is de- 
Sired, kindly send us your address and 
one of our travelers will call upon you 
with photographs and colored plates, 
and furnish you with particulars with- 
out expense, 
Gardeners having first-class references may have 
their names entered upon our employment register 
without charge,and anvone requiring the services 


| Of a competent Gardener, upon stating ihe specific 


qualifications desired, will be furnished with the 
addresses of those worthy of recommendation. 


United States Nurseries, 
SHORT HILLS, N. J. 


THE JACQUEMINOT 
eo CARNATION. 


Is endorsed as a shipper and keeper. Sells at sight, 
and Is at present a mass of buds and blooms. 

NO M+ RE SAM PLES—we cannot spare the time. 
Send for circular and price Hist. 


PETER FISHER & CO., 
. . - ELLIS, Norfolk Co., MASS. 


Japan Maples, Rhododendrons, 
Azaleas, Large Evergreens. 


MONTROSE NURSERIES, j Catalogue 


FREE. 


H. E. BURR. Mgr. Ward Place, South Orange, N. J. 
When writing mention Gardening. 


GRAPE VINES.... 


On receipt of $1.00 I will mail, postpaid, a 

ractical treatise on ‘‘Grape Culture’’ (price 
12 vines, 4 each Niagara, 
Brighton and Worden, best white, red and 
black varieties. First-class. Safe arrival in 
good condition guaranteed. Price list free to 
all. Early orders soliciied. 


cts.) and in apring 


J. iH. TRYON, Willoughby, Ohio. 


OR SALE—A nice property fora wardener for gale 
for cash. A lot ot one acre within 4 mile of main 
street in Norfolk. Neb., with house 12x24 with ell 
12x2214. 8 feet In clear; house has 3 large rooms, | bed- 
room, | closet, 1 pantry; pump in house; good cellar: 
barn 14x16. 12 feet clear: wagon shed 14x16. This is 
one of the best properties in the neighborhood and 

will sell for $900 cash. Address 

E. A. LINDERMANN, box 118, Norfolk, Neb. 


ARDENERS—On our register will be 
names Of COMPETENT GARDENERS adapt- 


found the 


_ ed for all positions, and we will take pleasure tn 


sending these to anyone requiring their services. Cor- 
respondence solicited. 
HENRY A. DREER, Seedsman and Florist, 
714 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


ITUATION WANTED—As sexton or gardener by 

first-class Scoch gardener; thoroughly under- 

stands all branches of the gardening trade: highest 
references. FARDENER, box 254, Westville. Conn. 


Hardy Ferns 
and Flowers. 


You will find over 40 varieties of hardy 
1 Catal -b tiful and 

FERNS sie! ensliy grown. are 
large White, Yel- 

CYPRIPEDIUMS '*%° Wnets 

My BOG GARDEN ®t build ana 
including Auratum, Kra- 
LILIES oer the Black Lily of Japan, etc. 


Herbaceous Perennials [s,00ire ote. 


Send for Descriptive lllustrated Catalogue. 


EDWARD GILLETT. Southwick, Mass. 


HARDY TREES, 
SHRUBS, ___—_-_esumn 
EVERGREENS 4n2 


Hardy Herbaceous Flowers, 


The finest general assortment of Hardy Or- 
namental Plants in America. Four Cat- 
alogues (228 pages, illustrated) free on 
application. Send your list of needs 
for rates. . 


The Reading Nursery, 
Jacob W. Manning, Prop. READING, MASS. 


Trees aa Shrubs. 
Parsons & Sons Co. tta. 


Kissena Nurseries, Flushing, N. Y. 


ON6StHUtS 


other Nut Trees in variety. ...... 


The WM. H. MOON CO., Morrisville, Pa. 


obrawberry2 Raspberry 


PLANTS. Greenville Strwb., Older Rus». 
All other best varieties. Best Grown Pl«nts. 
Catalogue and price list. etc.. telling all about how 
to grow these fruits. Sent FREE to all who mention 
this paper. Send forit. Address 

EK. J. SCOKIt LID, Hanover, Wis. 


The 1 rge varieties 
Numbo, Paragon 


FOr SBA ie 


A market garden of 13 acres, with good build- 
ings, also grove of 3 acres, City limits joins land. 
For further particulars, address 


VWVim. La Hayn,. 
ee __ CHESTERTON, IND. 
Grape Vines Sz 5 


years old, $5.00 per 100. .... 
The WM. HaMOON-CO., Morrisville, Pa. 


For Florists, with 
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HARDY PINKS. 


I have always been interested in hardy 
pinks and carnations, and read with in- 
tere t Mr. Robinson’s article, in GARDEN- 
ING 1n 1892. The pink that seems to me 
the most useful, and which comes nearer 
to my ideal ot the hardy pink for Ameri- 
ca is the white variety known as Mrs. 
Simkins. Of all thechoice varieties grown 
in England to-day I doubt if there is any 
other kind grown in such large quantities 
for cut flowers as this delicious fragrant 
variety is, and if it flourishes as well in 
other parts of this country as it does with 
me it should be planted bv all. It has 
one fault, it bursts it calyx, but not«ith- 
standing the number of white varieties 
that have been sent out and for which is 
cl imed that they do not burst, the flower 
growers keep planting Mrs. Simkins just 
thesame. The plant grows a foot high 
and has long, strong stems that require 
no tying. The flowers are pure white 
with a shade of green in the center when 
they first open, but thissoon passes away 
as the flower expands. The blossom is as 
large as the average greenhouse carna- 


tion. I have plants of it now four vears | 


old covering four square feet of ground, 
and when they are in bloom they have 
hundreds of blossoms. I never knew a 
plant of this variety to be killed during 
the winter, and I have raised hundreds of 
them. After flowering, when they have 
made a secund growth in August, I take 
an old plant and pull it all apart, getting 
from fifty to three hundred of the stems, 
according to the size of the plant, and we 
plant the stems in rows in the garden in 
the sun, covering the bottom of the stems 
three or four inches deep with soil, and it 
is very seldom one fails to root. It is the 
easiest propagated plant I have ever 
grown. If our florists would give this 
pink one-fourth the attention they do to 
the carnation, and give us different colors 
with its other good points they would 
have a strain of hardy pinks that would 
be in demand by every flower grower in 
America. _ CHARLEs L. Burr. 
Springfield, Mass. 


MOLES vs. SASSAFRAS.—E. E., Illinois, 
writes “I am told that if sassafras sticks 
are driven into the ground near where 
moles are at work they will drive the 
depredators away. Is this so?’ We 
think not. It is a fact that the Long 
Island moles burrow in the fields near 
where sassafras trees.and shrubs are 
growing, and we believe all other moles 
are just as indifferent. Traps, close ap- 
plication, and punctual attention are the 
ouly means of successfully coping with 
moles that we have found. 


CHINA ASTERS, LATE SowINGS BEST.— 
I have learned from experience that aster 
seed grown and ripened early in the sea- 
son is liable to produce plants that will 
throw a majority of flowers showing 
crowns in the blossom, whereas seed 
grown and ripened as late in the season 
as practicable to escape their being over- 
taken by frost, invariably produces the 
very choicest quality of stock seed. 

A. B. Howarp. 


BLUE Mt. ATLAS CEDAR.—B. F. L. asks 
if it would be hardy at Boston. Ina 
warm spot sheltered from the north and 
northwest, probably it would be, but in 
its carlier vears it might suffer a little. 
The cedar of Lebanonis not quite as hardy 
as the Mt. Atlas cedar, still we remember 
seeing a nice plant of it growing on the 
late Hon. Marshall P. Wilder's place in 
the outskirts of Boston. 
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“The most complete Nurseries on the American Continent.”—<American Rural Home. 


THE MOUNT HOPE NURSERIES, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Established over Fifty Years ugo, and still under the same management. . 


We beg to announce that we are prepared for the Spring of 189! with the la t and most com plete 
collections of Nursery stock in tke country. Those who intend planting orchards or fruit farms. should 
consult our catalogue, which contains lists of the most approved varieties of 


FRUIT TREES Also GRAPE VINES, RASPBERRIES, CURRANTS, Etc. 
9 Superintendents of Parks, Cemeter:es and Private Grounds will find it 
to their advantage to send for our prices on 


ORNAMENTAL TREES AND SHRUBS. BOTH DECIDUOUS and EVERGREEN. 


Our collections of Trees for street planting, Trees for the lawn; Shmbs for massing. or grouping. 
or planting singly; Shrubs with colored foliage, Shrubs with variegated foliage, Hedge plants, 
etc., etc. We would also direct especial attention to our collections of 


HARDY ROSES. seme, 


And to the plants we furnish, than which there are no finer grown. These plants are large dor- 
mant bushes from the open ground, which if planted early in April, will give a profusion of 
flowers the same season. The varieties embrace all the leadiug popular kinds, and the best of 
recent introduction. 


Our Superb Collection of HERBACEOUS P/AEONIES embrace a great variety of form and color, and 
our collection of Hardy Herbaceous Plants is one of the larg. st in the country, and contains over 
400 species and varieties. 


Handsome New 160 Page General Catalogue mailed free to all who have not received it. 


“An indlapensable Catalogue.”—COUNTRY GENTLEMAN, Albany. N. Y. 
“A credit to the country. ’"—RURAL NEW YORKER, New York City. 


Awarded World's Fair Medals. Correspondence solicited. Personal inspection invited. 


ELLWANGER & BARRY, ‘wits?’ Rochester, N, Y. 


Landscape Gardening. . 
FRIEDMAN, ~<a _ 


kK Artistic Florist, *K 
Jackson Street and Michigan Avenue, 


fee CHICAGO. 
JOHN THORPE, Supt. 


Plans and Estimates Given. 
When writing mention Gardening. 


LOOK AT THIS Mites suawberres at $150 per 1000 


Parker Earleand Haverland, twoof the best midseason 
Str awber r y Strawberries, at $200 per 1000 All young, strong 
Plants... 


plants, grown eSpecially for the wholesale trade. 
No Retail Catalogue. 


Will tie in bunches of fifties, pack securely_in live moss. 


N. P. BROOKS, Lakewood (Nurseries), W. J. 


Fork ATIATEURS. 


Well established. free-tlowering. easy to grow in 
a temperature where « geranium or fuchsia will 
thrive. Cultural! directions sent with each order 
if requested .Send for catulogue. 


WIl1. MATHEWS, Utica, N. Y. 
North Star Currant 


Is perfectly hardy in anyclimate. 25 per cent. 
more and larger fruit. Does not sun-scald. 
Berries do not drop off. Sweetest and most de- 
licious favor known. Fine2 year old plants, 
with metal seal, 50c. each; $5.00 doz. For ele- 
gant colored plates free mention GARDENING. | 


THE JEWELL NURSERY CO. | 
Box H. Lake City, Minnesota 
When writing mention Gardening. 


ONE MILLION x*« x x 


Trees, shrubs, decorative herbaceous 

plants, etc. for landscape gardeners, 

parks, cemeteries and private gardens. 
Catalogues Free. PricesLow. .. . | 
B. M. WATSON, | 


Olid Colony Nurseries, PLYMOUTH, MASS. 


Cypripedium insigne, 
Coelogyne cristata. 


Strong flowering plants, from $1.00 up. 
Buy now for next season’s bloom. 


S. TAPLIN, Detroit, Mich. 


When writing mention Gardening. 


CANNAS een. 


Mme Crozy, J. D. Cabos, Alphonse 
Houvier, P. Marquant, Captain P. de 
Suzzonl, Pres. Carnot, Gustave Senne- 
holz, Kxplorateur Cr4mpbel, H. A. Dreer, 
The Garden, Comte H. de Choiseul, 
Geoffroy St. Hilaire. One of each for §.®. 


PROBST BROS. FLORAL CO., 
1017 Broadway, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Deciduous Trees. 


5,000 SILVER MAPLES, from 8 to 1? ft., very 
handsome and straight. 

5,000 SUGAK, NOKWAY and SYCAMORE 
MAPLES, § to 12 feet. choice. 

10,0 0 CAROLINA and BALSAM POP- 
LARS, from 8 to 14 feet, very fine. Also tree 
of larger size of many varieties. An immens 
assortment of Elms, Oxunks, Willows an 
other deciduous trees. Prices on application. 


THE. WM.)H.)MOONCO., Morrisville, Pa 


1894. 


HARDY PLANTS. 


A Full stock of all the best sorts in stone 
lants from the o ground. Single an 
Sabie Pzonies, German and Japan Irises, 
Poppies, Ornamental Grasses, Japan Ane- 

mones, etc. 


OUR NEW LAWN GRASS, 
the most perfect known 


CLEMATIS PANICULATA 
25 cents each; 5 tor $1, free by mail. 


Send for our large Catalogue. Largest Collection 
in the United States. Established 1877. 


WOOLSON & CO., 


Lock Drawer E. PASSAIC, N. J. 


Fashions 


IN 


Flowers —« 


like fashions in dress. have theirchanges. They do 
not change so often, but they change. HARDY 
OKNAMENTALS of all kinds are coming to the 
front. Something permanent that does not have 
to be replaced every year. What makes the homes 
of the Old World so beautiful? It !s the liberal use 
of Hardy Ornamentals. Hardy ferns, shrubs, 
vines, herbaceous plants and seeds that have been 
Syd by in Vermont are sure to be constitutionally 

ardy. My Catalogue will tell you how to 
Eros them and where to buy them. Send 
for iG ... 


F. H. HORSFORD, Charlotte, Vt. 
RAISING 


Pine=-Apples 


pays not less than 
$300 per Acre, per year. 


I will prove this to any one who will 
write me for information. | will also 
Send list of beautiful improved prop- 
erties on the Indian River—a perfect 
COMBE. <-cas G4 


JOHN ASPINWALL, Pres. State Bank, 
fee —___ Eau Callie, Florida. 


What a wonderful thing is a live seed. 
Immature, old or dead it may look the same. G 
How to know? Old gardeners say that 


hut pees 


s) our word you will be satisfied—your success * 
) is ours. BURPEE’S FARM ANNUAL 


Seeds that Grow. 
Leading American Seed Catalogue, 
x Sree for the asking if you plant seeds, 


i W.ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Philadelphia. ® 
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FRUIT 


The newspapers call it the 
Yours 


TREES “=p 
PLANTS, VINES, etc. 


Our 1894 Catalogue is the most 
complete book ever issued in the In- 
terests of the fruit grower. 72 pages 
of valuab‘e information about the 
choicest varieties of Fruit Trees, 
Plants and Vines. Wesend It FREE, 


ts J. Dwuer, MPR tne 
BERLIN NURSERIES, 


Wholesale and Retail, 
1,999,999 Strawberry Plants, seventy fine 
varieties. Catalogue free. | 
J.G. HARRISON & SONS, Berlin, Worcester Co., Md. 
FRUITS AND POULTRY. Complete stock: low 
prices; lists free; 50 co experience in the west. 
J.C. PLUMB & SON, Milton, Wis. 
30 Var. Land and Water Fowls. MRs. J.C. PLUMB 


Se 


| 
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@ Undoudtedty the 
most distinct and 
beautiful of all 
the varieties of these 
& rand flowers’ ex- 
1ibitedin the World's 
Fair Canna Beds. The 
original stock pur- 
@ chased by us ata 
@o of 2,000 Francs 
for 13 plants, It 
is the largest of all 
Canna flowers and | 
& blooms constantly | 
the entire summer, | 
# Decidedly the best of 
this class of plants. 
Price, soc. 


Our Special Offer | 


finest varieties. 
Fair Sweet Peas. 


this paper. 


NEW YORK: 
26 Barclay St. 


This now celebrated strain contains @ 
an extra large proportion of Reds. & 
Striped, Brown, Gold and Silver Edge, and like 
colors attractive from their distinct and peculiar 
markings. The thousands who admired these at & Z 

the Fair say itis the most novel nixture which ——= 
has ever been offered in Pansies. 
sure to be pleasedif youtryit. Pkt., toc, 


WORLD’S FAIR SWEET PEAS, 


So many of our visitors at the Fair have 
asked for a small quantity of the large flower- 
ing kinds in the rare colors there shown that 
we have put upa mixed packet containing ten 
which we offer as World's 

Per packet, 15¢. 

Our Catalogue containing over 100 pages with 
colored plates of many 
received World’s Fair Medals, goes free with 
| any of these offers amounting to 25c. 

WRITE To-Day, EAST OR WEST, 


I tps Florence Vaughan canna. (Zhe whole |— > ans pay 
’ ; I plant True Little Gein Calla, ostpaid © | \ 4 ) 
fo all who mention | , pkt. Pansy, ‘Odd Mixed ” | for only | S or 0S . 
$1.00 — e 


|1pkt. World’s Fair Sweet Peas. 


VAUGHAN'S SEED STOR 


<" “© | Little Gem Calla. 
A perfect miniat- 
ure Calla, only one » 
foot high and _ pro- 
ducing perpetually 
erfect snow white 
lossoms. It begius B 

to bloom when only 
_a few inches high in D 

a three inch pot, and 
continues, Matures B 
quickly many new % 
& 


owers on which we 


iplants from offsets. 
F?ch, 30c.; 2 for soc. 


CHICAGO: 88 State St. 
. 146-8 W. Washingtonst. BD 


oon 
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As you may be in want of flowers for gifts ata 
distance from your home for weddings, receptions, 
birthdays, the sick room, or as an expression of 
feelings at times when pen and ink alone will 
hardly suffice, it will be well for you to know thatwe 
are well prepared to help you out. Wecan deliver 
flowers for youin any of the principal cities of 
the U. S. or Europe, on a few hours’ notice. Tele 
graph us, giving name and address of the friend 
you wish to receive flowers, also inscription you 
wish written on card, and we will have them de- 
livered by telegraph; a receipt will be taken and 
forwarded to you by mail. We can follow your 
friend while traveling and have flowers handed 
them in every hotel they stop at. Distance or 
time need hardly be considered. Make your 


Watts Kuown to us and see how well we can gratify them. 


Mme _C. 3. WHITNALL & CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 


1838. 
1894, 


NUTS—Parry’s Giant, 
Walnuts—French, 
Filberts. 


Currants. Etc. 


NEW APPLE, PEAR AND NUT TREES. 


Starr, the largest early apple; Paragon, and other valuablesorts. Lincoln Core- 
less, Seneca and Japan Golden Russett Pears in collection at reduced rates. 
Pedigree Mammoth. Paragon and other chestnuts. 
Persian, Japan, English and American. 
Eleagnus Longipes 
free from insects, black knots or other diseases. 
SHADE TREES-—Immense stock of Poplers and Maples, 
Ornamental Shrubs and Vines. 


POMONA NURSERIES. 


56 YEARS. 
300 ACRES. 


Pecans, Almonds and 
Hardy Oranges, Dwarf Rocky Mt. Cherries 
Small Fruits, Grape Vines, 


4ay~ Illustrated Descriptive Catalogue FREE. 
WILLIAM PARRY, Parry N. J. 


ORNAMENTAL TREES 
and SHRUBS ... 


IN GREAT VARIETY. 
Specimen Plants for Lawns and Cem- 
eteries. Send for Catalogue. 


SAMUEL C. MOON, 


Morrisville, Bucks Co., Pa. 
When writing mention Gardening. 


GRAPE VINES, Foretan. 


All the leading varleties for cultivation under 
xlass, in donowlne sizes: 1 year.2 year and extra 
strong: also Nectarines, Peaches, specially pre- 
ywrepared for forcing In pots and tubs. Orders 
Gooked for fruiting plants of Vines, Peaches. Nec- 
tarines and Strawberries for fall of ‘44 delivery. 


JOHN G. GARDNER, 
. 1 » JOBSTOWN, N. J. 


Banquet Strawberry. 


Equal to wild berry inflavor. CROSBY PRACH, 

frost proof; fruits every year. Colored plates. 

Full descriptions. Free Cat. All fruits Write atonce 
HALE BROS., South Glastonbury, Conn. 


READER {os8" RARE FLOWERS 


LOVE 
Keene, N. H. 


Choice only, address ELLIS BROS, 


‘ Blood Cactus r 
It will astonish and please. Free. |; Curt By Bla nby qc Guy 


sendtol HE MOON 


Company 
f= For { Trees, Shrubs, Vines, 
Your {| and Small Fruits. 


Descriptive Illustrated Catalogue Free, 


THE WM. H. MOON Co.; 
Morrisville, Pa. 


OLDS’ SEED POTATOES. 


Ey. Ohio, Ohio,Jr., Six Weeks’ Market, Burpee'’s Ex.Ey., 
Polaris, Freeman, R. N. Y. No. 2, and over 70 others at 
HAKD TIMES PRICES. Also Seed Oats and Popcorn. Our 


WORLD'S FAIR thetoning a 


The Coming Potato 


It has proven better than all others. Similar to and as 
good as Freeman, but yields 4% more. “The quality is 
perfect.” T.B. Terry. ‘322 pounds from one.” L. Osborne. 
CATALUGUK FREE. LL. L. OLDS, Clinton, Wisconsin. 


When writing mention Gardening. 
FLOWER: SEEDS brie tee rao oe 


Calliopsis. Alyssum, Marigold, Sweet Peas. Candytuft, 
Mignonette. Morning Glory. all for 1Uc. and two names. 
BYER BROS., Box C, Waynesboro, Pa. 
CACTUS CULFURE & C: 
So Say 


a 


Free. 200 Vars. 
Pp ; 13 for ¥1.00. 
* Milton, Wis. 
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TUBEROUS-ROOTED BEGONIAS. 


It seems to me some of our florists are 
making a mistake in so strongly recom- 
mending the tuberous begonias for plant- 
ing in the open ground in the sunshine; 
perhaps it may be aba on Long Island 
and other places where they have a moist 
atmosphere with fair success, but in most 
of our gardens, in the sunshine it is a fail- 
ure. When planted in partial shade how- 
ever it is a beautiful flower, giving a suc- 
cession of bloom from July until frost, and 
in this I have failed to find any difference 
in the different strains. Three years ago 
I spent fifteen dollars for bulbs and seed- 
ling plants, and planted them in the sun, 
aad Fiost all of the seedlings, and the old 
bulbs did not grow. Late in the season! 
transplanted them to a shady place and 
there they flourished, but bloomed so late 
the frost caught them. Last season I 
started my bulbs in flats filled with sand 
and kept continually moist, and in due 
time transplanted them into a bed in the 
shade of a grape vine and pear tree, and 
they commenced to bloom in July and 
were covered with flowers through the 
season. Our largest grower of begonias 
here, and who makes a specialty of them, 
raising them in large quantities from seed, 
has for two years raised hundreds of 
plants under a large apple tree with 
splendid success, and last season the tree 
was loaded with apples. In a circle four 
or five feet from the body of the tree none 
was planted; he also raises them with 
success in large quantities on the north 
side of his house. 

Every year I have the enquiry, what 
can I plant in the shade? and I hardly 
think there is a flower grower in the coun- 
try but has a shady place on his grounds, 
and I can say to all that the tuberous be- 
gonia is the best flowerthat I know of to 
make a brilliant success in a shady place. 

CHARLES L. Burr. 

Springfield, Mass. 


PONTEDERIA CRASSIPES.—Why have we 
to go to the London Gardento hear your 
remarks about this little aquatic? Why 
can’t you tell your American readers 
about it? W. C. EGAN. 

Illinois. 


Because if GARDENING were twice as big 
as it is it couldn’t hold all the good things 
we should like to get into it, and we have 
in type an excellent note on this subject 
from a St. Louis correspondent. But here 
is what you ask for: 

‘‘Pontederia crassipesis one of the finest 
garden plants I know. Take a tub or 
pail, fill it two-thirds with loam and up 
with water. Set it out in the open sun- 
shine in summer, and throw a piece of 
this pontederia into it, and the way in 
which this little plant will multiply and 
bloom will astonish you. It will also 
grow ina wet place without a flow of 
water. If you set the tub up on a stump 
like a vase, stick a few little plants of 
M§riophyllum in it next the edge to grow 
out over the sides and make a pretty 
drooping fringe. Even if the pontederia 
flowers do not last long or submit to 
handling in packing, they are surely 
worth growing for their beauty in the 
tub.” 


Books Asovut SEEDs.—Can you give 
me the name of any book or catalogue 
that gives a full or nearly complete table 
of the time for germination of vegetable 
and flower seeds. J. B. P. 

Rye, N. Y. 

There is nothing on the subject, so far 
as we know. 
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SUMMER SNOW for 50 years, the 
one hardy peach; comes true from 
seed—seedling peaches are hardi- 
est. Stands 6 to 10deg. more cold 
than others; 36-yr.-old trees still 
bear—BEAR WHEN OTHERS FAIL. 

If interested in ‘Trees, Fruits, 


toses, Ornamentuls, wrilfe for Or- 
chard Book, Guide, prices—will save 
you money, and MORE: mistakes, 
A Pointer—Wheuat50c. bu.,apples 
$2; 30c. apples outpay $2 wheat. 
OLD OAK PROCESS Whole Root 
trees are carefully propagated re- 
gardless of cost by the one known 


method that gives fruitful, long- 
livedtrees. They ‘‘live longer and 
bear better.’’—Sec. Morton. They 
GROW —one customer planted 
16,300 Without Losinga Tree. You 
can't get better at any price, nor 


equally good for less money; ours 
arethe LOWEST PRICED Nurseries 
in U.S. for good stock—sent world- 
wide during 69 YEARS. 
Read the thousands of letters 
from customers who order year af- 
teryear. Mendonotasarule send 
the second, the third, and even the & 
20th order, if not fairly dealt with, 
YOUR ORDER— we wantit.wheth- F eek eee 
er for one tree or one million, be- E® es 
cause we have the stock to fill it STARK BRO'S™ 
1000 acres Nurseries. Tested, ant > a. 
hardy, 1st Choice sorts—30,000 URSERIES &OR R 
acres Orchards in 21 States. We N SSACHARD : - 3 
ship everywhere, ship all Winter—13 Cool Storage cellars, Free dicta e Free EXTRA COUNT (11 for 10.) 
FREE FREIGHT. STARK BRO’S NURSERIES & ORCHARDS CO., B16, Louisiana, Mo., or Rockport, Il- 


HUNT’S SPECIAL 
For 82 cents, 


we will send tpaid, 1 packet 
Sweet Pea, Bianche Ferry, 
beautiful pink and white, 1 
acket mos, charming 
or late summer flowers, 1 
packet Balsams, all colors, 
1 packet of the lovely Sal- 
piglossis, or velvet flower; 
1 packet Pansies, mixed; 1 
packet Po » a choice 
mixture of single and dou- 
ble. and our beautiful Seed 
Catalogue..... 
Or, for 12 cents, we will send 
postpaid, 1 bulb Pearl Tuberose, 1 
ulb Pink Gladoli, 1 AmaryllisCandida, 
Bey Lily of the Valley, and our 
utiful Seed Catalogue. 


Introductory Offers. 


For 24 ceats 
we will send . postpaid, 1 packet 
each, Sweet Peas, Butterfl aren: 
der and white, Blanche Per 
ry, pink and white, Asters 
dwarf mixed; Balsam 
colors; Calliopsis Golden 
wave; Candytuft, Empress 
(new) Cosmos, mixed, Nige 
monette, large fiowering: 
Pansy, Mam.F rench; Phiox 
large fl »wering, mixed vivid 
colors; Poopies, a wonderful 
mixture; Verbena, best mix- 
ed: Petunia, blotched and striped; 
Alyssum, sweet, and our beaut 
Gced Catalogue. These remarkable offers will not a 
pear again. therefore oper at once. mentioning 
peper. £.H. HUNT, 79 Laxe St., CHICAGO, JUL 


A LARGE STOCK OF 


American Arbor-= Vitze 
anD Norway Spruce. 


All sizes, from 18 inches up to 6 feet. 
Plants are very bushy, well furnished, 
and with splendid roots. 


Very low rates will be given on large 
quantities. 


J. T LOVETT & CO., 
fee. Little Silver, N. J. 


AQUAT ICS. __ecamtt 
Ne 


umbium Speciosum | £gypiian Lotus ) 
This is often found difficult to transplant 
and establish. Sow seed now and in many 
cases it will prove more satisfactory than 


planting strong roots. 
3 pkts. seed (3 vars.) also red, white and blue 
water lilies, 8 pk's. $1.00. 


Fragrant Hardy Pinks 


Per 100 
New Mound.................ccsssceee £5 00 
Essex Witch.................ccceceeee 5 00 
Glen Valley............cccesccesceeee 4 00 
SOA. Pie cscs cveceassavscsatcenicos 5 00 


Send for circulars. 


THADDEUS HALE, so. Byfield, Mass. 


Asparagus Roots ez: 


Barr's Mammoth, Conover’s Colossal, and 


The WM. H. MOON CO., Morrisville, Pa. 


From India and the South Sea 
Islands are desirable, but not 
always easy to obtain. We 
have made as ty of these 
and have the stock in 
the country to select from. 
Special c:—To introduce 


our superior Palms, we will 
id and safe arrival 


RARE PALMS 


ten to fifteen inches high. 


THE DAY JESSAMINE 
Is new and a striking novelty. A Jessamine that 


is ever n and nearly a perpetual bloomer, 
ducing large cluster of Pragant. ure white fiswer,. 
plants 12 inches high 15 cts. each; two for 2 cts. 


THREE ELEGANT DRACAENAS. 


Dark wine color, clear green and red and green. 
The showiest ofall foliage plants, you cannot afford 
to missthem. 20) cents each, the three for 9 cents, 
or we will send the five Palms, Jessamine and 
three Dracsenas for only $1, and add a choice Am- 
aryllis bulb free. ; 

Our elegant illustrated catalogue is sent free 
with every order and to all applicants. Address 


R. D. HOYT, Seven Oaks, Florida. 


Superb Pansies. 


My “RAINBOW MIXTURE" is a combina- 
tion of the oy oe strains in existence, 
and cannot fail to give satisfaction. 

young plants $1.00 per 100, tree by mail. 


GEORGE CREIGHTON, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS. All 

I ,000,000 the old and new ds- 40 vars. 
plants. 600,000 Early and late Cab- 
omato, Lettuce, Sweet Potato and Celery 
Prices way down to suit the hard times. 


Aspara 
bage, 
plants. 
Be sure to order my free Catalogue before plac- 
ing yourorders. ... . 

CALEB BOGGS, Cheswold, Delaware. 
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HOME. In the home a Conover Pianois apre.- 


cious possession and a constant joy. 


S | UDIO. Teachers find the Conover Pianos 


the most satisfactory for Tone, Touch, and 


Durability. Pr OS 


CON CERT. The Conover Pianos meet all 


the requirements of the most Exacting Con- 
cert ArtiStS. + + + + #+ # « +» 


CHICAGO COTTAGE ORGAN COMPANY, 


Sole Factors. 


The Largest Dealers in Pianos and Organs in the World. 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL WAREROOMS: 


215 Wabash Avenue, (SECOND_FLOOR) CHICAGO. 


IF YOU LOVE ¢« e« e 


Beautiful Flowers HOW TO GROW CUT FLOWERS. 


Send asc. for the sai IN PARVO 


Collection of Flower Seeds A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON 
won conten paste 4, with fall cultaral direc THE CULTIVATION OF THE ROSE, 
cocks, Baloamns, Petunia, Panty, Soot Pens, Cat And Other Flowering Plants for Cut Flowers, sent to any address 
Glory, Zinnia. ete,, etc. upon receipt of $2.00. M. A. HUNT, Terre Haute, Ind. 


Also the Multum in Parvo Collection of 
VEGETABLE SEEDS... 


malled free for 25c.. which contains Caulifiower, 
pp bage. Beets, Cucumbers, Carrots, Boston Let 

ce, Leeks, Parsley, Squash, Radishes, Tomatoes, 
oniean etc., ete. 


James White & Co., 


50 Jefferson Market, NEW YORK CHY. ¢@«_ —< io mai 
di li il lated planti I t stock 
Whe FH eny mention Gardenias. N AT | VF (} A K \: in ‘the ‘world, ot ‘all sizes. TREES, SHRU US, EVER- 
—_——_—_. nnn ne eee TINES, HERBACEOUS PLA} NTS 
<S 


Fruit and Ornamental. Handsome new 
Bruit and Oroqmental; spring Planting. ““t60 page 
Awarded Several Medals at the World's Fuir. Catalogue Free, 


Ellwanger & Barry, “Kee NY. 


Sure Death Descriptive lllus. Catalogue for 4c. in stamps. “THOMAS MEEHAN & SONS, Germantown, Phila, 


to all insect life on 
lant or beast; 
armless to the 


skin; the most HAVE YOU SEEN OUR CATALOG 


pleasant insecti- EVERYTHING 


vide: the best wash 


your asedsman for i 
your isman for 
or address the Mfr’s FOR GARD N RS? 
General Agents for 
America: It is unlike other Catalogs. Straightforward 
os oP le Saco ey by iS ag yen 
gardener of the best In S Ss ells about 
August Rélker & Sons, growling 2,000 bu. of Prizetaker Onions on 
138 West 24th Street, New York an acre and how to grow $3,000 worth of Cel- 


ery on an acre. We sell Vegetable Plants 
Trimbrell and the leading Strawberries and 


Small Fruit Trees and supplies for garden- 
HARD LBS. ers. Choice Danvers Onion 81.00 per Pb. 
True Prizetaker $2.25. Prizetaker On- 


ion seed and plants ts a specialty with us. We 
send a packet of it and of a new early Toma- 
to, smooth. good size. ripens up nicely. and the 
earliest: also a packet New Sens: ition Let- 
tuce with our Catalog and Leaflets, for only 


Get our Catalogue before 
your order for Hardy Piants 
rubs. We grow 500,000 

year. Prices low 
d a two cent atanp for our 
engraving of 


10c. Send now. 


CHRISTIAN WECKESSER, Niagara Falls, N.Y. 


1.000.000 TREES 
:000;000 

Fruit and Ornamental. SHRUBS, VINES, 
ROSES, etc., in over 1.000 Varieties. 


Catalogue and large 
Crimson Eye Hiblacus. 


BASSETT & SON, 


Hammonton, New Jersey. CHERRY, PLUM, PEAR TREES, awe Ree ares | send for our Iius. Catalogues. 


Old & Reliable. 


RDY TREES AND SHPIIBS. 12 FOR $2 00 OR GOOD EXCHANGE. W. 8S. LITTLE & CO., Rochester, N. Y.,; 
yr 52 Exc » Place, N. Y. City. 
HA MARTIN, 134 Delaware Ave, Buffalo, N. Y. ne 
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Publisher’s Department. Spe ci al I awn Dre Ss si n g 
WHAT SUBSGRIBERS SAY. 
I read GARDENING with interest always. 


Now is the time to Fertilize your Lawn and Garden. By fertilizing we 


I have oa it with lio oon thestart do not mean spreading stable manure that is offensive to yourselves and 
Te isthe heat cages by all odds, that I your neighbors. We mean simply sowing, with your hand, broadcast 
seg as ge prea is, of its a our “SPECIAL LAWN DRESSING,” which is inoffensive and 
fick ae aera “atenticualle ever a gives a luxuriant and velvety growth. 50 lbs. is sufficient for a space 
an opportunity of saying so. Its 50x50 feet. 


due to your (Mr. Faleoner's) familiarity | THE COST IS 3 cts. PER POUND._& 


with all you write. Your paper is clean. ‘ . : : ; : 
You are an independent man. It requires no raking off when its work is done as is the case with stable 
E. S. CARMAN, manure, and costs less than half as much. 
Editor of the Rural New Yorker. : ‘ 
March 2, 189+. Put up in 25 Ib. and 50 Ib. Sacks. Send all orders by mail or telephone, 


—s or order of your Seedsman. . . — 

Allow me to congratulate you upon aa 

ractical, common sense news, the fine 
fustrations, and good cleau type of Gar- TH E CLEVELAND LI NSEED Ol L CO. 
DENING. It isin my opinion the best pub- 
lication of the kind in this country, and | TELEPHONE MAIN 3164. 5 W. Washington St., CHICAGO. 
as long as you can meee TeeGe fry CO ni a a as ss 
mercial patronage and entanglements 
you will oe SAGcEcton to all those who CANTON CLI PPER GA RD EN PLOW 
are interested in finding out what is best ee a 
to grow, and how to grow the best. > Pe . 

Wo. S. EGERTON, Supt. Parks. 
Albany, N. Y., Feb. 20, 1894. 


Weighs 20 Pounds. 


THOUSANDS 
.... IN USE. 


GARDENING 1s an invaluable treasure to 
me and my friends. Iam constantly be- 
ing thanked for having caused them to 
subscribe. For forty years I have read 
all I could see about flowers and GARDEN- 
ING is the only really satistactory paper I 
ever got hold of. There was often so 
much I knew to be trash I could hardly 
believe what might have been true. 

Mrs. L. C CHRISMAN, 

Rockingham Co., Va., March 6, 1894. 


Pronounced as one of the best Garden Plows ever 
offered. Three shovels and rake attachment, steel 
wheel, adjustable frame. The cut illustrates the Plow. 


List Price $5.00. Write for discounts. 


Send for catalogue and circulars of Plows, Cultivators, 
Harrows, etc, to 


Parlin & Orendorff Co. 


CANTON, ILL. 


\ Kanagas Ci Omaha Se. Louts 
BRANCH HOUSES. Minneapolis Des Moines Daboque 
‘Dallas Decatur, Il. 


GARDENING gets better every issue. It 
is a real good thing. My brother Thomas 
[Professor Thomas Meehan, the eminent 
botanist and veteran nurseryman of the 
City of Brotherly Love.—Ep.] has ex- 
pressed his appreciation of it andits good 
work to me several times. 

JOsEPH MEEHAN. 

Germantown, Phila., Feb. 26, 189-L. 9 

—— The practical value of | Meehans Hs a mee eaine wait 
. q : vs’ N ‘ makes n ) « s 

Never before, in this country at least, ee hulle secoediead nea ‘is one Behe nea orate 

has a paper in the same line as GARDEN- | devotees of Wild Flowers kind that we have ever 


ING, given so much and so reliable infor- | and general gardening.— seen.—Boston Herald. 
ation. P. FLANAGAN, Priladeiphia Ledger. | Mo nt 
Market Gardener. = - 


ee se 
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Mestenester Cosas. ¥) Maree. 0%: A magazine devuted to Wild Flowers and the higher branches of General Gardening and 
ie ny : ‘ : Horticulture. Conducted by THOMAS MEEHAN, formerly Editor of the “Garden- 
Your paper ts filled with bright ideas ers’ Monthly” and the “Native Flowers and Ferns of the United States." 
and eae abl ral ae ee MEEHANS’ MONTHLY is especially addressed to lovers of Wild Flowers, though in a con- 
~G. TIA: a ANGE WEL ke densed form, it appeals to every student of botany and to those fond of horticulture 
hr eda take Abe aes fiv in all its branches. It is not a work catering to an idle hour and then to be thrown 
re » a i aca Beat SED EICE WEEDS. aside. AS a volume tor the library it is equal to the best works on botanical and gen- 
eS ee Nae Balan eral horticultural subjects, and as such, it has a value far beyond the usual monthly 
3 ae , eS magazines. feat aia i a 
m ; __ | Each issue contains a beautifully executed colored lithograph, prepared by L. Prang & Co. 
a oe paula 8 tesa RAM oels of a wild flower of the United States and two pages of descriptive text, fourteen pages 
RAAT anv ae signee a sete ae . of general botanical and horticultural literature, and illustrated throughout with half- 
sanacte Hae ars J be tone and wood cut engravings. 
Wx. S. Sinsox, Portland, Oregon. Subscription Price, $2.00 per year; $1.00 for 6 months. Samples copies free. In 


—. club with GARDENING for one year, for $2.25. 


“Th sal of your paper always af- ‘ 
fords Pe Che ei Aestl acune. lconsuice THOMAS MEEHAN get Deepen ia. P 
; iladelpia, Pa. 


it a valuable addition to our horticultural g) <i. le. 


publications.” m= aw eeln W mane Hardi iftic ield of 
P. J. BERCKMANS, Augusta, Ga. SMALL FRUIT PLANTS. Ee prdioet «see do 
\ the irleties of Strawberry. Rasp pees W eve tested 300 


“Tam delighted with the paper.” Hert 
and I must say I hike your GARDENING the | Lean-to 8x4. wi t \Ng, Sené 
best of all.” | put toge for handsome 


Jas. G. Francis, Philadelphia. 
so ae ie 13 il Delaware Ave., aS illustrated circular, free. 
GEO. E. ROWLAND, Jersey City, N. J. | MARTIN. BUFFALO, N.Y. | Rockingham Fruit #arm, N. Epping, N.H 


CNaing Vi 
berry and Blackberry send for price list c<inds: this beats 
. A. R. WESTON, Bridgman, ‘Mich. em all 
Mention Gardening : 


“Am a subscriber to six floral papers’ GREENHOUSE Fer $7. E 
od work complete, Joints cut ready 
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Build 
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We furnish the wood work complete for 
the smallest Greenhouse or the largest 
Conservatory. The cost of the woodwork 
complete for this 


Model! House, 


size 10x16, is $60.00 on car at Lockland 
As far as practicable, all pieces are cut and 
fitted, and the house can be quickly erect 
ed by an ordinary carpenter Other sizes 
furnished at correspondingly low prices. 
Send 10c. for drawing. We arealso prepared 
to furnish glass, hardware, and everything 
except paint and heating apparatus 


LOCKLAND LUMBER CO., 
LOCKLAND, OHIO 


PIII 


GREENHOUSE ¥ 
HEATERS, 


Wrought Iron Boilers Only. 


THE FLAT TOP TYPE. 


Devine Boiler Works, 
Office 189 State St., CHICAGO, U. S. &. 


Chairs..... 
Are Manufactured by 


McDonald Bros. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO. 


The largest manufacturers of these goods In the 
World. 


We issue a large 40 page Illustrated Catalogue, 
which will ve sent free on application. 


HOT BED SASH 


‘Doors, Sashes, Blinds, Trim, &c. 


FINN, COLE & CO., 
8 Howard Street, | NEW YORK. 
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HITCHINGS & CO., 


Established 1844. 


Horticultural Architecture ¥ Building, 


GREENHOUSE HEATING AND VENTILATING. 
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IRON-FRAME CONSTRUCTION. 


Greenhouses, Graperies, Palm Houses, etc., Erected Complete. 
Plans and Estimates of Cost furnished on application. Send four cents postage for Illustrated Catalogue. 


HITCHINGS & CO., 233 Mercer St., New York. 


When writing mention Gardening. 


MH. Ti. HOOKER COPIPANY, 


- + 57 and 59 West Randolph Street, CHICAGO, 


GLASS FOR GREENHOUSES. —a 


Plate, Window and Art Glass, Paints, Oils, Etc. 


Announcement to Florists.__.——.|:*1.J 


We desire to announce the dissolution of the firm of Sipfie, Dopffel & Co., and to introduce to the 

its successor, The SYRACUSE POTTERY Co., which will under the management of William Dopffel 

and Con Brel werth. The business will conducted as heretofore. except on a e 

ar assed tachits Saou or pared. van My Tr onion oe Short i en Gar ine i ea 

uns es are now pre n mprov 
shin tu out the best and moet serviceable flower pots in the market, and ong you of 

our intention to | in further improvements we solicit a continuance of your patronage lief 

that we can supply just what is needed at a price and in a manner satisf 

Send for price list and samples and we know you will give usanorder........ 


SYRACUSE POTTERY CO., Office 403 N. Salina St., SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Write for a Copy of 
the ‘‘Illustrator,”’’ 


Me A monthly journal issued by 


the largest engraving house 
in the United States. 


roe Cy J. MANZ & CO. 
Fitted with substantial iron legs and 


drop endl a spacial aoten. fet 183, 185, 187 Tlonroe Street, 
carrypoles. Send for circular and prices. 
. . CHICAGO. 


CLEMENT & DUNBAR, 
1127 Beach S:., PHILADELPHIA. Engraving by all Processes. 
Mention Gardening. 


ACHINERY | GREENHOUSE_» 


ALL 

be CONSTRUCTION. 

ara Do not fail to write to me 

YEARS. Por an Estimate 

Opens sash e 

og a John C. Moninger, 

Catalogues 297 HAWTHORNE AVE., 
ociDOPuEanine i pape roseines Crt | 2 SEA TEE 


E. HIPPARD, YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO. 


ee eeeeeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeee 
| HENS THAT LAY are Hens that Pay. Capsi 
Egg Maker “wakes up" the hens. It sets 
them laying and keeps them laying and paying. It 
cures all diseases and keeps poultry healthy. It trebles 
egg production. NOT a food but It stimulates and In 
Vigorates. Large boxes 25 cents. One pound té cents. 
_ Very strong and lasts long. To induce a test will send 
trial box for postage, NINE cents. New Poultry Book. 
124columns. 50 engravings, all about poultry, breeds, 
| houses, Incubators, diseases, etc . sent free for SEVEN 

cents for postage. etc. Trial box and book BOTH pre- 
paid for only 15 cents. Do not miss this chance. Agents 
wanted. Circulars free Send to 

MILLS CAPSI CO., Hinsdale, N. It 


put must have it.. 
Ive been taking 
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J. Wilkinson 
Elliott, 


Landscape 


Architect, 


Horticultural 
Buyers’ Agent, 


Pittsburg, Pa. 


Detailed Planting Plans with specifica- 
tions furnished at moderate cost. Trees, 
Shrubs and Plants supplied my cus- 
tomers at a Saving of 25 to 50 per cent. 
from usual prices. 
Pamphlet and Price List sent on 
application. . 
When writing mention Gardening. 


NEW, RARE and : 
Beautiful Plants. aS 


A large collection of rare hothouse and green- 
house plants, carefully grown, at low rates. 


RARE AND BEAUTIFUL EVERGREENS, 

ORNAMENTAL TREES, SHRUBS, &c. 

ORCHIDS—-A very extensive stock; East Indian, 
Mexican, Central and South American, &ce. 

PAZONIES—A large collection of the finest in cul- 
pag Hardy Perennials, Phloxes, Japan- 

Roses, Clematis.etc. New and Stand- 

ard et etc. 

£3-Catalogues on application. 


JOHN SAUL, Washington, D. C. 
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LORD & BURNHAM CO., 
Horticultural Architects 6 Builders, 


_ STEAM AND HOT WATER HEATING ENGINEERS. 
Plans and estimates furnished on application. . . . . . 
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"pent view of a Saeatin: of our r exhibit at the World’s Fair. 
8g SEND FOUR CENTS POSTAGE FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


LORD & BURNHAM CO., 
Irvington-on=-Hudson, N. Y. 


FLOWER POTS. 


STANDARD . 


You wi!l make a mistake if you place your 
orders for flower pots this spring without 
first receiving our estimates for same. 

Our plant is now the Largest in the World. 
Our stock unlimited. Our goods equaled 
by none. 


A. H. HEWS & CO., 
North Cambridge, Mass. 


Mention GARDENING. 


Established 1824. 


SEEDS! SEEDS! 


My Annual PRICED CATALOGUE !s now ready 
and matied free to all applicants. It contains ail 
the leading and most popular sorts of 


Vegetable, Farm and Flower Seeds 


Besides al] the desirable novelties of last season, 
and nearly everything else in my line of business. 


ALFRED BRIDGEMAN, 
37 East ioth Street, NEW YORK CITY; 
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CHICAGO, APRIL 15, 1894. 


A SNOWDROP TREE (Halesia «traptera) IN BLOOM. 


Trees and Shrubs. 


THE SNOWDROP TREES (Hulesza). 


The snowdrop trees when in bloom are 
both striking and beautiful. Our illustra- 
tion, engraved from a photograph taken 
at Dosoris last spring, shows an unusually 
pretty specimen of Halesia tetraptera 
(Carolina) the commonest and hardiest 
of the snowdrop trees, and the most 
cultivated. It forms asmall tree about 
as big as the dogwoods, and comes into 
bloom with us about the middle of May 
and immediately preceding the appear- 


ance of its leaves. The flowers are green- 
ish white to begin with but in a few days 
they change to quite white, and they 
hang ir the greatest profusion from the 
little twigs. The otherwise naked trees 
in a cloud of these pretty little silver bells 
are very attractive. But the blossoms 
don’t last long. It is an easy plant to 
cultivate, but in order to have pretty 
shaped trees they should get a little at- 
tention in the way of pruning in their 
early youth, otherwise instead of a tree 
form they will likely assume a several- 
stemmed character like a shadbush. 
Blooming at exactly the same time, we 
have H. Meehani, a chance seedling from 
H. tetraptera, but not so pretty. Itis 


exceedingly floriferous hcwever, more 
lasting than the other, and very distinct, 
whocver has got the one should also 
have the other. 

We regard H. diptera as the most beau- 
tiful of all. It does not come in to bloom 
till the others are about past, and when 
itisin flower the foliage is also leafing 
out. Its blossoms are quite showy and 
very pure white. The plant also makes 
a fine little tree, and although it isn’t 
generally hardy in the north, it thrives 
admirably at Dosoris. 

H. parviflora is a Florida species and 
not hardy in northern gardens. 

These four representatives—only three 
species—tomprise the/genus Halesia, and 
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are strictly North American plants. But 
some botanists insist upon adding the 
Japanese genus Pterostyrax to it. That's 
all right. But when they insist upon 
rechristening the genus itself we feel an- 
noyed. Less than a year ago we were 
told that the generic name Halesia had to 
be dropped, and the name Mobhria 
adopted. A few months later, however, 
we were advised that the nume Mohria 
was a mistake, and that a new one, 
namely, Mohrodendron had been manu- 
factured tor us instead, and this we must 
accept till they conclude they have found 
some reason for changing it. So the sub- 
ject of our illustration, which we used to 
call Halesia tetraptera, was known last 
year as Mohria Carolina, but now it is 
Mohrodendron Carolinum. 


TRANSPLANTING EVBRGREENS. 

In reading various directions for the 
transplanting of evergreens, it has sur- 
prised me to see how little importance 
was attached to the use of water during 
the operation. 

The first evergreen I ever tried to move 
was a magnificent Englemann’s spruce— 
one of the first which was grown on this 
side of the Rocky Mts. I killed it with 
kindness and ignorance, which together, 
you may have observed, make a poison- 
ous combination! Barrels and barrels of 
water were poured upon the ground sur- 
rounding that unfortunate tree, with the 
effect of rotting its roots and destroying 
allmy hopes. I thought over the mysti- 
fying loss of the spruce a good deal, con- 
cluded that water was needed forso much 
top, but onthe top and not at the root. 
Since then I have transplanted dozens of 
evergreens, and I cannot recollect that I 
have ever lost a single one. 

A pail or two of water, thrown in while 
planting, to settle the fine earth about 
the fibrous roots, then a cushion of earth 
and a thorough pou as of the whole 
surface, as though setting a post (this 
last, I consider important). After that a 
good mulching. Then pit yourself and 
the tree a resting spell for twenty-four 
hours, when, if no rain has fallen, refresh 
its foliage with a light but thorough syr- 
inging; or, almost as good, let a man fill 
a pail about half full, and standing off, 
dash the water upon the upper branches 
first, and somewhat less Pace as the 
trickling streams will refresh the lower 
part almost enough. A syringing is bet- 
ter, however, for with it a httle water 
goes a at way. 

Do this the next and every day for two 
weeks, unless there should be ‘‘gentle rain 
and showers.” After that for a week or 
two, every three days; and thereafter, 
during the tree’s first season in its new 
bed, every ten days. Trees ten feet high 
were transplanted in this way last year, 
and although the season proved fright- 
fully hot and dry, they were not injured 
in the least. 

With evergreens provisions must be 
made for just 80 much evaporation, but 
that being done, their chances of life are 
greater than are those of large deciduous 
trees, as their leaves provide sustenance 
for the roots, while regaining their bal- 
ance after the shock of removal. 

The above is such a simple matter, that 
gardeners will doubtless smile at seeing 
it set forth at such length; but one of the 
missions of your GARDENING is to teach 
the inexperienced, who love plants, but 
do not always understand how to make 
them thrive. Teachers of allsorts are too 
apt to take knowledge for granted, when 
many of their scholars are worse puzzled 
by the rudiments than by the accomplish- 
ments. I know that the above directions 
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have been useful to some people, for at 
least a dozen of my friends have said, 
‘Since you havetold me about sprinkling 
evergreens, J have never lost one.”’ 

Even in nursery trees the little plants 
pe readily be sprinkled with a hose, 
and if one loves trees, it is only a pleasure 
to take thesmall amount of extra trouble. 

Iam only on the lowest rung of the 
horticultunist ladder, and therefore, a 
Norway spruce, thankful for care, and 
thriving, gives me almost as much delight 
as the biuest Picea pungens with which I 
have had no business relations. I feel 
about trees somewhat as Burns did about 
men, ‘‘A tree’s a tree for a’ that.”’ 

South Amboy, N. J. A. R. SucH. 


SEASIDB PLANTING. 


Thick shelter plantations of salt and 
wind resisting plants, which are adapted 
to the soil in which they are to be planted; 
skill in keeping the soil from shifting and 
patience and persistence in working and 
waiting for results, may beconsidered the 
essential conditions for success in sea- 
shore planting. Advantage should be 


. taken of the native growth in the manage- 


ment of problems of this kind. It is 
usually the first effort toexterminate such 
growth absolutely, then to replace it by 
exotic plants that cannot be made to 
succeed, except under the favorable con- 
ditions of the garden and lawn. 

Because drifting and washing gravel 
often are without vegetation, it 1s fre- 
quently assumed that they cannot be 
made to produce it, notwithstanding the 
fact that adjoining areas of the some soil 
are well clothed. It is to be observed that 
in any abandoned gravel bank near the 
seashore, or elsewhere, young plants soon 
begin to appear through natural agencies. 
Their extending roots prevent the soil 
from being disturbed by water or wind, 
thus giving an opportunity for other 
plants to become established, that could 
not gain a foothold otherwise. The 
ground once covered, it will remain so, 
unless it is so disturbed by artificial means 
as to cause washouts that tear every- 
thing before them, or drifting sand that 
smothers everything under it. When 
nature accomplishes sucha result unaided 
man ought to accomplish more by intelli- 

ent effort, and to learn much by study- 
ing nature’s methods and materials. 


In planting washing gravel and drifting 
sand, various expedients must be used to 
keep them in pes, such asthick planting, 
a covering of brush, a mulching of coarse 
material, sods placed up side down, etc. 
The circumstances of each case would 
determine the best and most available 
methods. Independent of its value in pre- 
venting the shifting of the soil, thick 
planting is advisable for the protection 
the plants give each other against wind 
and the effects of salt, whether it be in 
poor or good soil. The greatest damage 
to seashore planting is caused by storms 
at the time when the new leaves are par- 
tially grown, for such leaves are black- 
ened and killed and a new set must be 
produced; again, in the late summer and 
early autumn, storms not rarely strip 
the trees almost completely before the 
growing period is fully passed, and the 
second growth thus induced is destroved 
by frost, and the plant is not left in the 
best condition to withstand the winter. 
Plants that cannot recover from such 
shocks will not succeed in full exposure at 
the seashore. 

While it is not a very difficult matterto 
establish vegetation on sand or gravel, it 
is a slow process. Jn such soil, well 
worked and fertilized, suitable plants will 
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readily establish themselves and will 
make a rapid growth in a skort time. 
For such planting, the number of plants 
which are suitable, is limited, but among 
them there is a sufficient variety to give 
a mood high or low ground covering and 
sufficient shade, with good foliage and 
flowers. Ifit is desired to established at 
once a permanently good lawn, or to 
= thal a large number of exotic and gar- 

en plants and flowers, good soil should 
be added if it is obtainable, but its appli- 
cation may be limited to only such areas 
as are required for such purposes, while 
the greater part of the grounds may be 
treated in a natural way. In suchaway 
the first cost and the cost of maintaining 
a place is considerably reduced and it is 
made much more attractive thanit would 
otherwise be. 

Of native plants, the bayberry (Myrica 
cerifera) is one of the best for all soilsand 
exposures. Its neat habit of gruwth and 
fragrant glossy leaves are very attrac- 
tive, and its white wax-covered fruit in 
winter is interesting. Equally as useful 
and attractive are the wild roses (Rosa 
nitida, R. Carolina, R. lucida), all of 
which do well in almost any soil and ex- 
posure, have good foliage, which colors 
brilliantly in autumn, pretty flowers, and 
in winter bright bark and seeds. All of 
these are medium sized shrubs which will 
grow from two to five feet high, accord- 
ing to soil and exposure. en a low 
shrub is required, the huckleberry (Gay- 
lussacia resinosa) is one that will succeed 
well in exposure and in nearly all soils. 

For ground covering vines, the wild 
blackberry (Rubus Canadensis) is excel- 
lent; its prickly stems only making it in- 
admissible in certain positions. The Vir- 
ginia creeper (Ampelopsis quinquefolia) 
and the Roxbury wax work (Celastrus 
scandens), and of exotics, the silk vine 
(Periploca Greca), and the Japan ever- 
green honeysuckle, all do wellin exposure 
as a ground covering, or as climbers. 


Of native shrubs that will grow to be 
six feet high, the smooth and stag hom 
sumacs (Kus glabra and Rhus typhina). 
the elder (Sambucus Canadensis), and the 
groundsel tree (Baccharis halimitolia), 
are good examples. All of these are apt 
to show more or less dead wood at the 
tips in spring, but their vigor is little in- 
jured thereby. 

Of native trees, the red and white oaks 
(Quercus rubra and Quercus alba), the 
tupelo (Nyssa multifiora), the red cedar 
(Juniperus Virginiana), the scarlet maple 
(Acer rubrum), the canoe birch (Betula 
papyrifera), the basswood (Tilia Amerr 
cana), the Norway and pitch pines (Pinus 
resinosa and Pinus rigida), and the white 
and black spruces (Picea alba and Picea 
nigra) are all found along the seastore. 
The most of the varieties named pre- 
dominate along the Maine shore, which 
seems to be ise dificult to establish 
plants upon than that further south. 
While healthy specimens of all these trees 
are frequently found at theshore, it isnot 
to be assumed that they can always be 
readily established, for some of them are 
difficult to establish under the best con- 
ditions. Trees especially, being more sub- 
ject to effect of wind and salt, must be 
selected and planted with the greatest 
care. 

Of plants not found on our seashore, 
that will succeed in sevcre exposure, are 
the following: Rocky Mountain sprue 
(Picea pungens), the Austrian and Scotch 
pines (Pinus Austriaca and Pinus sylves- 
tris), the Norway maple (Acer Pseudo- 
platanus), nearly all the poplars and wil- 
lows in common cultivation, the English 
oak/((Quercus.Robur) and the ailanthus 
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SPRAY OF MEBHAN’S SNOWDROP TREE 
(H. Meehani.) 


(Ailantus glandulosa). Of small trees, the 
scarlet thorn (Crat@gus coccinea), and 
the shad bush (Amelanchier Canadensis). 


Of exotic shrubs, the California privet 
(Ligustrum ovalifolium) seems to be 
least affected by wind and salt, and it will 
grow under all conditions; thereis proba- 
bly no other shrub, native or exotic, that 
can be depended upon with such certainty 
to produce a rapid screen or a good hedge 
at the seashore, in a short time. It is oc- 
casionally winter killed part way down 
and sometimes to the ground by a severe 
cold. Other privets do well; also the spe- 
cies of tamarix. 


Of medium shrubs, the Rosa rugosa is 
one of the best plants, and it will not ob- 
ject seriously to the most severe exposure. 


The Chinese and the common matri- 
mony vine (Lycium Chinense and Lycium 
rulgare) do well in exposure, and the 
Indian currant is excellent for alow shrub 
in exposed places; also such cultivated 
varieties of the gooseberry as Mountain 
S‘edling and Boughton’s, which are easily 
obtainable. 

In the shelter of a hill or ledge which 
breaks the force of the wind, many other 
varieties of native shrubs than those men- 
tioned are found growing, such as the 
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SPRAY OF OOMMON SNOWDROP TRBE. 
(H. tetvaptera.) 


azaleas, the button bush, the high blue- 
berry, the Virburnum dentatum, the pani- 
cled dogwood, etc , and many of the gar- 
den shrubs can be grown in similar situa- 
tions, or behind a thick shelter plantation. 
What has been said with regard to the 
care to be used in selecting trees, applies 
as well to shrubs. Frequently trans- 
or, well rooted seedling plants are 
est if obtainable, no matter where they 
are grown. The native varieties named 
are usually rather difficult to obtain, be- 
ing offered in quantity chiefly by a few 
Massachusetts nurserymen. The exotic 
kinds are more cominon and are usually 
to be easily obtained in any quantity. 
WARREN H. MANNING. 
Brookline, Mass. 


ONLY ONB BYERGREEN TRBB. 


If you had to confine yourself to one 
evergreen tree in a small place 80x150 
feet which may be planted either on a 
sunny or a shady side of the house, what 
would that tree be? Of course, beauty, 
hardiness and size are to be considered. 

Philadelphia. CaF se Je 


That depends on many things, especially 
what you want it for, where you wish to 
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place it in your garden, and how long you 
are willing to wait for it to become a fair 
sized tree, and how much sheltered your 
place is. Among goodly sized trees the 
American hemlock is the most elegant, 
but as it is so common we should choose 
a feathery-like blue Deodar or better still 
a blue Mountain Atlas cedar, on their 
own roots. A tree of stiffer habit is a blue 
form of the Colorado blue (ere The 
Oriental spruce is of dense, shapely form, 
and a beauty. Nordman’s fir 1s a noble, 
easily grown tree. Among smaller trees 
Lawson’s cypress, if your place is shiel- 
tered, wil! make an elegant attenuated 
pyramid without the stiffness of a fastigi- 
ate yew. But for graceful beauty we 
know of nothing prettier than Retinos- 
pora obtusa gracilis. On the shady side 
Thujopsis dolobrata makes a very pretty 
little tree. 


HAWTHORNS. 

I am planting this spring quite a group 
of the varieties of the hawthorn (Cratea- 
gus Oxyacantha). I am told that in this 
country they are subject to attacks of red 


' spider and other insect pests, which how- 


ever can be prevented by proper spraying. 
What should be done to nroduce healthy 
and vigorous growth? W.C. E. 

Chicago. 

Hawthorn trees like a cool, rich, moist 
soil and atmosphere, and a little protec- 
tion from the southwest sunshine in sum- 
mer and the northwest winds in winter. 
But don’t plant them in wet soil. Red 
spider will attack most anything in sum- 
mer, for instance look around among 
your maples and Norway spruces, but its 
multiplication is greatly encoura by 
an enervated condition of the plants it 
preys on caused by dryness in the atmos- 
phere or at the root. Fungous diseases 
more than insect pests are the bane of 
hawthorn growing in this country; still 
what lots of fine trees of it one often 
meets with hereabouts! When it comes 
to spraying the ornamental trees on our 
lawns ‘“‘the game is hardly worth the 
candle.’’ We have lots that don’t need 


spraying. 


SYRINGA JAPONIGA ASA STOGK POR LILAGS. 


If Syringa Japonica is a true tree lilac 
would it make a good stock to bud or 
graft our common lilacs on? The ordi- 
nary lilac, especially on light soils, has 
such a vigorous suckering habit as to be 
quite a ntusance. J. W. K. 

Woodruff, Kansas. 


Syringa Faponica is of true tree form, 
but it is only a small tree, and it doesnot 
sucker at all so far as we have ever seen. 
We have never tried it as a stock for the 
common lilacs; indeed, so far, fair sized 
plants of it have been too expensive for 
such work. Ourexperience with lilacs has 
been if one wants healthy bushes he must 
have them on their own roots even if they 
do sucker badly. A large number of the 
lilacs sold, however, especially of the new 
and rare ones, are worked on privet roots, 
which give very few suckers. 


A GOOD HEDGE PLANT.—I. J, G., Eaton, 
Ohio, asks for ‘“‘something good for a 
hedge around home grounds, something 
hardy and inexpensive.’’ The California 
peer: If there is any question about its 

ardiness, try the common privet. 


When you write to any of the advertis- 
ers in this paper please say that you saw 
the advertisement in GARDENING. 
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Landscape Gardening. 


MAKING THE MOST OF iN AGRB. 


The accompanying plan shows the ar- 
rangement of the grounds of Mr. Geo. W. 
Bramhall of Orange, N. J., and is an ex- 
cellent example of the treatment of an 
acre of ground when it is desired to have 
a supply of vegetables and fruit as wellas 
an abundance of flowers, and still pre- 
serve the artistic effectiveness of the 
grounds. The plan was designed by Mr. 
Bramhall and re-arranged by me. The 
changes made were the making of a new 
outline for the shrubbery border, the plac- 
ing of specimens on thelawn and continu- 
ing the hedge, which originally only ex- 
tended along the back of thelot and up the 
sides as far as the line of the vegetable 
garden, so as to completely enclose the 
grounds. 


The question often asked how long does 
it take to form a good hedge? is very suc- 
cessfully answered here. The hedge is five 
feet high, perfect in form and solid to the 
ground, and is the result of the three sea- 
son’s growth, two year old California 
privet planted ten inches apart having 
beer’ used at the start. Of course such 
results as these are not to be obtained 
without labor, which has not been spared 
here, but it is all at the start, and the 
annual care of a hedge, properly planted 
is trifling, and no more to be dreaded 
than the painting and repairing of a fence, 
while it is incomparably more effective. 
The ground in which a privet hedge is to 
be planted should be deeply trenched and 
made extremely rich to the breadth of 
two feet. By trenching is meant that the 
surface soil is thrown to one side and the 
subsoil then dug up as deeply as possible 
and well enriched with manure, the sur- 
face soil is then replaced and mixed with 
about one-thirdits bulk of rotted manure. 
The hedge should be cut to the ground 
the first spring and then allowed to grow 
as strongly asit will the first season. After 
the first year it should be cut back twice 
annually, early in the spring and about 
the first of August. The objectis to have 
the hedge solid and even from the ground 
upwards like a wall,and when the desired 
height and shape is obtained it may be 
trimmed as frequently as necessary to 
keepit there. There isa diversity of opinion 
as to the proper shape for a hedge, but in 
my opinion the wall shape is decidedly 
the best, that is with perpendicular sides 
and flat top. 


Mr. Bramhall has all of the most desir- 
able shrubs and herbaceous plants, a few 
of the choicer trees, and the spring and 
summer flowering bulbs are literally 
grown bv the thousand, vet notwith- 
standing the great variety and quantity of 
matcrial used there is no appearance ot 
over crowding, which is often seen where 
there is not one-fourth of the planting 
done, but that scattered indiscriminately 
overtheJawn. The results obtained on 
this little place seem incredible to people 
who use ordinary methods, butare easily 
explained by the careful and thorough 
culture given. Every inch of ground is 
utilized and in the vegetable garden the 
same space is sometimes made to pro- 
duce two and three crops ina season. It 
is never thought too much trouble to do 
things right; for instance when it came 
to making the vegetable garden it was 
found that the surface soil was very shal- 
low and thesuhsoil was ashale that gave 
little promise of being made friable. This 
shale was carted bodily away and re- 
placedjwith good soil, and the entire gar- 
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den made as rich as practicable with 
manure, but I will let Mr. Bramhall give 
his own account of his gardening opera- 
tions: 

“The arrangement of my vegetable gar- 
den with three large beds of about equal 
dimensions, is to provide against a crop 
of any kind succeeding itself in successive 
years, and I have found it practical, 
although to insure it requires some little 
thought at the commencement of each 
planting season. The garden beds are 
bordered about with ten inches of sod 
which is kept closely cut and evenly 
trimmed. 

“The main paths are about three feet in 
width, and are constructed and graded 
to serve as a drainage system to the 
entire rear of my place, which gently 
slopes in that direction. These paths are 
filled with broken stone to a depth ofa 
foot or more and are surfaced with several 
inches of cinders (not ashes) which are 
bound in with a small percentage of clay 
and then thoroughly and frequently rolled 
until established. 

‘The vegetable garden is intentionally 
exposed to view from the front, and 
while its effectiveness from an ornamental 
point of view has been studied it has not 
been at a sacrifice of substantial results, 
as its product is more than abundant for 
the current needs of my household of 
twelve people. 

“Of vegetables we grow: bush beans, 
peas, carrots, onions, beets, radishes, 
spinach, sweet corn, cucumbers, egg plant, 
tomatoes, asparagus, celery, lettuce, 
dwarf lima beans, chives, summer squash, 
rhubarb and turnips (summer and fall). 
Of fruits we have grapes in abundance, 
strawberries of extra fine quality and in 
profusion, cherries and dwarf pears. All 
these we grow in such a manner that 
through the whole season the vegetable 
garden vies with the surrounding flowers 
and shrubbery borders in attractiveness. 
At first the coachman cut the lawn once 
a week during the summer, but now that 
the place is made my gardener alone cares 
for it, including the one hundred feet of 
greenhouse. He is never idle, nor is he 
ever hurried, and his chief aids are his 
brain and the well fed and friable soil in 
which he works.” 

J. WILKINSON ELLIOTT. 

Pittsburg, Pa. 


EXPLANATION OF PLAN. 


Californian privet hedge. 

Cherry. 

Border for sweet peas. 

Cherry. 

. Border for summer blooming b«lbs, 
gladioli, etc. 

6. Dwarf pear. 

7. Dwarf pear. - 

8,8. Asparagus beds. 

9. Rhubarb. 

10. Dwarf pear. 

11. Manure pit. 

12,12. Border for summer bedding 
plants. 

13. Trellis for grape vines, seven feet 
high. 

14. Large bed of hardy herbaccous 
plants. 

15, 15, 15, 15. Poles for clothes line. 

16. Bed of rhododendrons with aura- 
tum lilies planted among them. 

17. Border planted with rugosa roses, 
Hydrangea paniculata grandiflora and 
azaleas in large groups with untrimmied 
hedge of althea planted at the back next 
the clothes line poles to serve as a screen 
for the drving ground. 

18. Large group of herbaceous plants 
(Japanese iris etc.) with shrubbery at the 
back. 
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19. Shrubbery border extending from 
the vegetable garden almost to the front 
ofthe grounds. This border has grouys 
of hardy plantsin the margin and somc 
small growing trees such as Prunus 
Pissardi, white fringe, and dogwood 
planted at the back next the hedge. 

20. Weeping hemlock spruce. 

21. American elm. 

22. Pin oaks. 

23. Border planted permanently with 
chionodoxa and Phlox subulata tor 
spring flowering and annually with 
petunia seed for summer flowering. 

24. Colorado blue spruce. 

25. Spirea Van Houttel. 

26. Nordmann’s fir. 

27. Swiss stone pine. . 

28. Red flowering dogwood. 

29. Golden syringa and purple ber- 


30. Alcock’s spruce. 


31. oe 
32. Cherry 
33. Ch 


: erry. 

34. Strawberry bed. 

35. Purple beech. 

36. Evergreens. 

37. Yucca filamentosa. 

38. Weeping dogwood. 

39. Magnolia parviflora. 

40. Magnolia Soulangeana and M. 
conspicua. 

41. Japanese maples. 

42. Japanese snowball. 

In addition to the planting shown on 
the plan stone work of house is covered 
with Ampelopsis Veitchii, and spnng 
flowering bulbs are freely used wherever 
opportunity offers, thousands of crocus 
in the grass of the lawn (extremely effect- 
ive inearly spring), tulips, narcissi, etc., 
are planted in the margins of the shrub- 
bery and in narrow borders about the 
edges of the vegetable beds. 


The Flower Garden. 


VARIETIES OF BBDDING PLANTS USED AT 
FOREST HILLS CEMETERY, NBAR BOSTON. 


In addition to a very large assortment 
of hardy flowers and ornamental vines 
and shrubs we have got to use an exten- 
sive variety of bedding plants in decorat- 
ing the beds, borders, vases, etc., in the 
grounds here. And inthe greenhouses we 
winter over many handsome palms, and 
other bold exotics for placing out of doors 
in summer. In the following I have noted 
briefly the leading varieties of bedding 
and other tender plants that succeed best 
with us outside in summer. 


PLANTS FOR THE BORDERS. 


Salvia splendenscompactais dwarf and 
free-blooming, producing large spikes of 
scarlet flowers, and making a fine display 
in fall. It is the finest of all the salvias. 

DwaRF CANNAS.—Madame Weick was 
our best last year, it grows three to four 
feet high, bears shining crimson flowers. 
and is always in bloom.  Francesque 
Morel is a fine bedding variety with 
stronger foliage than the preceding; the 
color of the flowers is about the same, but 
the blossoms don’t keep as well on the 
plant. Geoffroy St. Hilaire and Victor 
Hugo are our best dark leaved cannas. 
Alphonse Bouvier and a good many 
others we consider too rank growers for 
our borders. Of yellows we have some 
promising dwarf habited seedlings. 

GERANIUMS.—We grow a large stock of 
these. A few of our leading sorts ar 
Bruanti, double, scarlet, bearing an im- 
mense truss; La) Favorite, double, white: 
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Mme. Thibaut, double, pink; S. A. Nutt, 
double, crimson; Beaute Poitevine, dou- 
ble, salmon, and Queen Olga and May 
Queen, both single, pink. Among golden 
bronze leaved sorts General McMahon, 
and Forest City are our best; and in the 
way of silver variegated ones Bijou and 
Mme. Salleroi. 

Ageratum Little Pet is very dwarf, and 
bears dark blue flowers in’ great abund- 
ance the whole season through. 

Heliotrope in variety is used for large 
borders. 

Lantana ‘‘delicatissima’’ has _ purple 
flowers. It is of trailing habit, and a 
choice plant where there is curbing. 

Double white feverfew for mixed bor- 
ders. 

Iresine Lindeni and others are used for 
color in the mixed borders. 

Coleus’ Verschafleltii, crimson, 
Golden Bedder, yellow, are our best. 

Cuphea Llave, the tricolor cigar plant, 
is an excellent bedder, it grows about 
eighteen inches high and keeps in bloom 
continually. The old cigar plant (C. 
platycentra) is useful for edgings along 
curbings. 

PLANTS USED IN SUB-TROPICAL BEDs. 


The Abyssinia banana plant (Musa 
ensete) has massive foliage and luxuriates 
in full sunshine. 

The cannas of the Mme. Crozy type en- 
liven the beds with their brilliant flowers; 
indeed, their fine foliage is a desideratum 
too. 

Acalyphas in variety are used exten- 
sively, their bold, rich colored foliage 
makes a fine contrast to the tropical 
green of the other plants and they love 
the sunshine. 

“‘Dracena indivisa with its graceful dark 
green foliage, and crotons in variety 
make handsome bedders. 

Yucca aloitolia variegata keeps its 
foliage bright and clean in all weather, 
and adds variety and charm to a bed. 

The variegated Coprosma Baueriana, 
with its leaves broadly banded with 
creamy white, Sanchezia nobilis, bold 
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MAKING THE MOST OF AN ACRE. 


and striped with yellowish white, and 
Veitch’s variegated screw pine (Pan- 
danus) make fine plants for this work. 

Araucaria ‘excelsa with its fern-like 
branches is admirable for mixing with 
plants having heavy foliage. Welike Gre- 
villea robusta too with its fern-like leaves. 
Many of the varie, ated abutilons outrival 
the crotons in their rich coloring. Ficus 
elastica does well in the full glare of the 
sunshine. 


Nicotiana colossea raised from seed 
sown in January and planted out in sum- 
mer grows six feet high and has massive 
glaucous green leaves with reddish mid- 
ribs. As single specimens or in clumps it 
makes a noble plant. 


Ricinus Cambogensis is another noble 
foliage plant, with shining ebony leaf 
stems. 

ny tente rubra grows well out of doors, 
and blooms well and is very attractive. 
B. Vernon in the open sunshine is a great 
success, bearing an abundance of pink 
flowers and crimson leaves. 3B. semper- 
florens rosea we also use, itcomes true 
from seed. 


For ground work we plant the yellow 
variegated Peristrophe angustifolia, it 
makes a beautiful yellow mat and keeps 
its color wellinto the fall. The trailing 
variegated Abutilon vexillariumis pegged 
down for the same purpose. The varie- 
gated ground ivy (Nepeta G/lechoma) also 
makes a fine ground work, and it has the 
advantage of being hardy too. 


PLANTS FOR FILLING VASES. 


A tall plant of Draczena indivisa in the 
middle, or sometimes Curculigo recur- 
ata. For massing dwarf cannas, Begonia 
rubra and B. castanefolia, double flow- 
ered geraniums, iresines in variety, 
and fuchsia Black Prince where there is a 
little shade. For hanging over the sides 
of the vases, ivy-leaved geraniums, 
Cuphea Llave, the variegated Peris 
trophe angustifolia, the variegated Vinca 
major, Tradescantia zebrina, maurandias, 
German ivy, and sweet alyssum. 
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PLANTS USED ON GRAVES. 


Dwart habited geraniums as Mme. Thi- 
baut, pink, Bishop Wood, scarlet shaded 
violet, La Favorite, white; and the varie- 

ated Mme. Salleroi. Tuberous-rooted 

gonias in shady places; the chestnut 
leaved begonia (B. castanzfolia) a plant 
of drooping habit with a profusion of 
dark pink flowers; the annual Torenia 
Fournieri with its abundance of velvety 
blue blossoms; Little Gem alyssum, 
Tresine Wallacei and I. Lindeni; and alter- 
nantheras and echeverias in variety. 


J. G. BARKER. 
Forest Hills Cemetery, March 10, 1894. 


TuBEROUsS BEGonlias. I have cultivated 
these for the last eight years and can not 
say too much intheir praise. For cutting, 
free blooming, and for a display which 
will outshine every other bed of flowers, 
they are unsurpassed, From the latter 
part of May until frost comes you can 
have what will be a constant delight to 
you and sometimes I fear, a source of 
envy to your neighbors. They are not 
expensive when you consider that with 
age you have finer plants and larger 
bulbs. I have no greenhouse to start 
them, and yet out of more than a hun- 
dred bulbs I did not lose more than six or 
eight last year. When I take the bulbs up 
in the autumn I pack them away, in a 
box or boxes well filled with sawdust and 
put them in a corner of thecellar where it 
is dark and cool. Sometime in January I 
bring them up to an attic hall near a 
sunny window keeping a paper over the 
boxes. By the latter part of February I 
expect to see some of the tubers showing 
signs of starting. If there are any bulbs 
very small I take a box the size of a pane 
of glass five by eightinches and fill it with 
sand and wet it thoroughly with hot 
water, put my tubers in, cover with a 
piece of glass, and put it on a sill of brick 
above the kitchen range. Each morning 
I see that the sand isjust kept moist, and 
it is onlyya few days or a week before 
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there will be some of them showing signs 
of starting and they can then be put into 
ts just a little larger than the bulb. 
he lar bulbs usually start without 
this forcing, though I sometimes sprinkle 
them with warm water while they are in 
the boxes but not to keep them wet. 
After they are in pots I keep them in a 
sunny window and do not allow the 
earth to become dry. A little later I 
fasten a shelf outside one window and 
put over it a. frame with glass on three 
sides and on the top. It does not fit close 
to the window but during thesunny part 
of the day I put in as many pots as it 
will hold, and the plants grow into good 
shape. The first of May I put the plants 
on tables on a rear piazza which is sunny 
and leave them there over night and by 
the middle of the month if the weather is 
warm they are ready to be put in the beds. 
In this way they have made a good ball 
of roots and are either budded or nearly 
so and some of the larger ones will be in 
blossom. Then comes, from this time 
onward until frost, theenjoyment of such 
a varied assortment of the loveliest flow- 
ers. I prefer the single for abundance of 
bloom, yet some double ones blossomed 
equally as well last summer. A partially 
shaded situation is the best. What I con- 
sider the most important care to have 
success, is to water them in the morning 
in all hot or dry weather, otherwise a 
watering at night can be done, but if it 
seems likely ta be a day of intense heat, 
then do not omit the mcrning watering 
and the plants will go through without 
a sign of drooping. It isseldom that they 
require it both night and morning, by 
this I do not mean that I keep them 
drenched with water but I know the ex- 
tra care in the morning has saved my 
lants, when in the earlier years I never 
ew of this being necessary and I have 
learned by experience. I cut off all faded 
blossoms and do not let them form seed, 
and if the plants grow very large, tie 
them loosely to a short stick. I have in 
this way an abundance of flowers and 
can cut many for my friends without 
spoiling the beauty of the bed. Ido not 
have the finest kinds, though many of 
mine are large and they are all beautiful, 
even the smaller varieties. G. H. 
Dorchester, Mass. 


THB BEAUTIFUL FLOWER GARDEN. 


Here we have something different from 
the general runof horticultural literature. 
It is a book on ornamental gardening 
and flowers by Mr. F. Schuyler Mathews 
of Boston, who is both a proficient artist 
and an erthusiastic amateur gardener. 
It is a plain expression of the artist’s 
ideas about gardening from his stand- 
point, and it is charmingly written, and 
generously illustrated by his own hand. 
Mr. A. H. Fewkes, a professional florist 
of Newton, near Boston, has attended to 
the practical details as regards the culti- 
vation of the plants referred to in the 
work. It describes and deals with most 
of our popular flowers tor outdoor use, 
noting many essential points that appeal 
to the amateur who is struggling for 
light. For instance the simple way of 
covering plants with old newspapers or 
sheets of cloth supported across slats held 
up by stakes and fastened by clothes pins 
as shown in the accompanying illustra- 
tion is suggestive. For such temporary 
work we would advise the use of lath 
cord instead of slats. ‘‘A primitive sun- 
shade”’ is a piece of common unbleached 
muslin stretched on four sticks by four 
tacks to shade the ground where seeds 
have been sown, and till they come up. 


The sketches of how to draw a cres:ent 
bed and an elliptic bed, here illustrated, 
with a couple of pegs and a string and 
another peg to draw the line, are very 
simple. 

The chapter on “Color Harmony” as 
regards flowers and plants is excellent, in 
fact it is the best we know of. Theauthor 
gives the “Color Wheel’ which is here re- 
produced, also the following explanation 
which we quote. 


“‘The sixteen colors are:— 


Violet, Golden yellow, 
Ultramarine blue, Golden orange, 
Blue, Orange, 
Turquoise blue, Scarlet, 
Emerald green, _ Red,’ 
Yellowish green, Crimson, 
Greenish yellow, Margenta, 
Yellow, Purple. 


“For colors which will harmonize with 
each other, we may read on thelist above 
and on the wheel those which are exactly 


opposite in their relative positions; for 


complete with a patch of orange beside it 
because it looks brighter. Cmmson and 
magenta are, so to speak, two points of 
view of red when it is more or less in- 
fluenced by purple. For colors, then, 
which are by their relationship harmo- 
nious, read on the wheel any three which 
lie side by side, or on the list, three which 
occur 1n succession.”’ 

But there are some things in the book 
we don’t approve of, namely, such a free 
use of columnar or spiral trees, the fre- 
quency of pots and tubs containing 
meagre plants stood about the grounds, 
or any one of the garden plans. As the 
author does not lay claim however to be- 
ing a landscape gardener these are points 
we can overlook, in view of the many 
helpful suggestions he gives us in other 
directions, more especially in the matter 
of colors in flowers. The book costs 50 
cents and is published by W. Atlee Burpee 
& Co., of Philadelphia, and to their cour- 
tesy we are indebted for the use of these 
illustrations. 


BARRIERS AGAINST JAOK FROST. 


instance, yellowish green and crimson. 
The colors which conflict with each other 
lie at exactly night angles on the wheel, 
and at every fifth one on the list. Begin- 
ning haphazard with yellow, therefore, 
we may read the discordant colors as, 
yellow and scarlet, or yellow and scarlet, 
or yellow and turquoise blue. Of course, 
I mean tnat we can choose any color on 
the list, count it as one, and find the dis- 
cordant fifth in either direction. 

‘‘There are two kinds of color harmony; 
one is contrastive, as, for instance, blue 
and orange, and the other is analogous, 
as, crimson and magenta. In a word, 
those colors which are near neighbors to 
each other are, as a rule, quite agreeable 
to the eye; and the ones which are radi- 
cally opposite in appearance we instinc- 
tively feel are never complete out of each 
other’s company. Actually blue is more 


FLOWBR GARDEN QUERIBS. 


1. How should I keep _heliotropes 
through the winter, the seed to be sown 
this spring? They are for next year's 
blooming. 

2. Should the small bulbs at the base 
of the larger ones of tuberoses and cala- 
diums be broken off before planting? 


3. Should a rose geranium (sweet 
scented) be allowed to bloom? F. J.T. 
Dahlgren, Ill. 


1. Heliotrope raised from seed now 
should blossom this summer. In fall you 
can root some cuttings and winter the 
young plants in the window, or cut back 
a plant or two in August (that is if you 
pene them out) and in a tew days later 
ift and pot them and winter them in the 
window. But perhaps the safest way 
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ELLIPTIOAL BED. 


will be to grow the plants in pots insum- 
mer, and cut them back a littlein fall, and 
winter them in the house. They do not 
thrive in a cellar, and they are very 
averse to the damp air of a pit. 

2. Not necessarily. If you do, however, 
it will strengthen the main shoot left. 
Plant the offsets too. 

3. Yes, blooming won’t hurt it. When 
grown in pots, or starved or enervated, 
rose geraniums are apt to run to blooma 
good deal, but when they are planted out 
in suthmer they are too busy growing to 
pay much attention to flowering. 
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CRESCENT BED. 


TAB FLOWER GARDEN. 


Hyacinths, tulips, narcissus, fritillarias, 
anemones, dog’s-tooth-violets, pansies, 
daisies, polyanthuses, white rock cress, 
and many other spring flowers are or 
soon will bein bloom. How sweet, and 

retty, and attractive is the garden that 
is well filled with these common flowers, 
and how woeful and comfortless is the 
yard without a blossom. If you haven’t 
got any make a note of it now while you 
can see them in your neighbor’s gardens 
and get some for next year. 


Clean up the beds and borders and. 


trim their edges, and have everything 
looking neat and tidy. By this time the 
perennials in the borders will have peeped 
up enough to show you where they all 
are, and the self sown seedlings from last 
fall too, so that it is now safe to dig 
among them. Use a digging fork instead 
of a spade, as it breaks up the ground 
better and doesn’t cut the roots. Have 
the wide empty spaces between the plants 
deeply dug and the soil broken fine to be 
in good condition to plant other peren- 
nials or bulbs into, or sow annuals in, or 
fill with salvias, heliotrope or other ten- 
der plants later on. Lift, divide and reset 
all big or spreading clumps that will be 
benefited by such treatment, keeping the 
tall growing sorts towards the back or 
centre of the bed soas not to overshadow 
the lesser ones. 

Plants that have been kept in reserve 
spots should be planted out in their per- 
manent or flowering quarters, especially 
in the case of sweet williams, Canterbury 
bells, foxgloves, forget-me-nots, pansies, 
daisies, snapdragons, and crown ane- 


mones. All of these lift with fine roots 
and can be removed with safety and 
almost without showing a check of 
growth. 

Just as the plants are starting into 
growth is a capital time to increase our 
stock of phloxes, globe flower, tritomas, 
pinks, pyrethrums, day lilies, or other 
things that we are short of. Lift the old 
clumps, shake the dirt away from them, 
and then divide the crown by pulling it 
rather than cutting it apart, into as 
many pieces as we can get good roots to, 
and set these out in little nursery rows in 
a bed, and they will soon make very nice 
little plants. In the case of Japan ane- 
mones (A. Japonica) if we dig up a clump 
or two and cut the fleshy roots into pieces 
and plant these in a little plat of light 
soil, covering it with three inches deep of 
excelsior packing, each little piece of root 
will soon form eyes and start as a fresh 
plant. 

Sow mignonette, Drummond phlox, the 
annual coreopsis, nemophila, sweet alys- 
sum, poppies, eschscholtzia and such an- 
nuals in rows where you wish them to 
bloom. Ifthey come up too thick, thin 
them a little. 

Just about as soon as you would sow 
sweet corn, say the first of May, ina 
warm sheltered spot sow some small 
rows of China asters. French marigolds, 
zinnias, dwarfnasturtiums, scarlet salvia, 
balsams, four o’clock and other vigorous 
growing tender annuals; these are meant 


A PRIMATIVE SUNSHADB. 


to be lifted when large enough for trans- 
planting and set out in other parts of the 
garden. In a cold frame they can be sown 
three weeks earlier than they can out of 
doors. 

Verbenas, pansies, Marguerite carna- 
tions, sweet scabios, gaillardias, gypso- 
phila, pot marigolds, China pinks, and 
other rather hardy annuals raised in 
boxes in the house, frame or greenhouse, 
if now well hardened off can be set out at 
any time. But be careful not to set out 
any indoor raised plants before they are 
first well hardened or inured to the out- 
door weather. 

Take good care of all tender plants like 
coleus, heliotrope, alternanthera, iresine, 
geraniums, and the like; give them lots of 
potroom and elbow room, keep them near 
the glass, and water them freely. Don’t 
coddle them much, at the same time don’t 
expose them needlessly, May is soon 
enough to begin the hardening off process. 
Alternantheras love heat, and revel ina 
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brisk hotbed; in fact we propagate the 
bulk of our stock about the end of April 
from voung wood madein warm hotbeds. 
There is nothing gained by setting out 
any of these plants till after the 2Cth of 


May. 


ANNUALS AND BEDDING PLANTS. 


What (1) annuals and (2) bedding 
lants will do well on the north side of a 
ouse where they will receive the morning 

andevening sun? 3. What plants will 
do well on the southside of a house where 
the sun is very hot? A. G. 


1. Pansies, poppies, nemophila, tore- 
nia, forget-me-nots, calendula, marigolds, 
China pinks, blue lobelia, spotted mimu- 
lus, sweet alyssum and a good many 
others. Avoid zinnias, sca dowene and 
rough growing plants. 

2. “Tuberous and shrubby begonias of 
most kinds, fuchsias, Zanzibar balsams, 
fancy leaved caladiums, palms, crotons, 
colored-leaved geraniums, Star of ’91 
canna, and many other plants. Butdon’t 
plant coleuses or alternantheras there. 

3. French marigolds, globe amaranths, 
Vinca rosea, Maurandia Barclayana, and 
portulacca. These and several others 
should thrive providing the soil is moder- 
ately moist, but if the ground is very dry 
it willbe a hard job to make anything 
live there. 


WILD PLOWBRS IN BLOOM, 


The earliest flower to be found here is 
one not to be met with in a wild state 
outside of Germantown—the Nonnea 
rosea, a little borage plant from Asia 
Minor, an escape from gardens, and now 
quite plentiful in some locations here 
about. It is a bushy, spreading, fleshy 
stemmed plant, bearing pretty rose col- 
ored flowers. Two species of dead nettles 
(Lamium purpureum and L. amplexi- 
caule) have pretty rosy purple flowers. 
Yesterday I met with some und ivy 
(Glechoma) covering a rock in a damp, 
though open place. The flowers, usually 
blue, were rosy pink, and made a fine dis- 
play. Draba verna, with little tufts of 
small white blossoms, has been flowering 
more or less for a month. 

The red maple and the spice bush are 
conspicuously beautiful. 


Trailing arbutus is in flower. It will 
flourish when transplanted with balls of 
earth, and set in dryish, shaded woods. 
The rocks are covered with Saxifraga 
Virgiuiensis, whose tufts of white flowers 
are quite pretty. It thrives either grow- 
ing on the rocks or on the ground. 


The little spring beauty. (Claytonia 
Virginica) has a fare stem,a pair of 
long, narrow green leaves and a half 
dozen pale pink flowers, which are as 
beautiful in bud as in bloom. The root 
is a small bulb, easily transplanted to the 
garden. The blue grape hyacinth (Mus- 
cari botrioides) a naturalized European 
plant, delights the little children; it is 
common here in waste ground, andis now 
a sight to see. There are places here 
where the plants are so numerousthat no 
other vegetation appears until it hascom- 
pleted its growth and died down for the 
summer. The blood root (Sanguinaria 
Canadensis) has white blossoms two 
inches across, with a conical mass of yel- 
low stamens in the center. It grows in 
masses. These wild flowers certainly 
give the most pleasure when seen in their 
native wilds, but they may also be trans- 
planted to the flower garden, to help 
along the home display. J. MEEHAN. 
Philadelphia, 
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The Greenhouse. 


GREBNHOUSB BUILDING. 


A greenhouse is a glass house to grow 
ee in, and the best kind ot a green- 

ouse is the one in which plants can be 
grown most easily and to the best ad- 
vantage. Stylish, elaborate and intricate 
structures are, us a rule, very poor plant 
houses. If one has a nice conservatory 
attached to his dwelling house, it should 
to acertain extent harmonize architect- 
urally withthe building, at thesame time 
its interior should be sosoarranged as to 
render it a good plant house. 

When the greenhouse is detached from 
the dwelling there is no excuse for erect- 
ing anything other than a first-class 
plant house. Having decided that we 
want a greenhouse and what we want it 
for, that is what kind of plants or fruits 
we intend to grow in it, let us build it for 
that purpose, and in such a way as to 
afford the best possible conditions of cul- 
tivation to the plants. The charm of a 
greenhouse consists in the health, beauty, 
thrift and perfection of the plants within 
it. The best greenhouses are the eee 
and least elaborate ones, be they large or 
small, limited or extensive, this does not 
mean however that they are the cheapest 
or flimsiest, the contrary is the case, for 
they should be substantially built. 

The plain, light, airy, roomy glass- 
houses baowa as florists’ greenhouses are 
the best kind of plant houses, and because 
of their simple design they are the least 


expensive to erect and the most economi- . 


calto run. As the commercial florist has 
to make his living off his greenhouses he 
naturally adheres to the kind that yields 
the best results with the least expense. 
Amateurs should adopt the same view. 
But instead of having cheap wooden 
structures throughout, brick foundations 
and walls, cement paths, iron frames and 
other points of substantiality, conven- 
ience and comfort willadd greatly to their 
pleasure in the greenhouse, and to its 
durability and good looks. 


The F. R. Pierson Co., of Tarrytown, 
N. Y., are one of the most enterprising, 
energetic, progressive and successful florist 
firms in the country. They have two 
greenhouse establishments, one at Tarry- 
town where they carry on their general 
plant and seed business and one at Scar- 
borough, a few miles distant, which is 
devoted to rose growing for the New 
York market. At Scarborough they have 
25 acres of land, hence abundant room 
for building, and their greenhouses there 
are regarded as the best equipped and 
most complete and progressive commnier- 
cial houses in the country. 

They started this place in 1890, build- 
ing four greenhouses, since then they have 
added other three, the south one being 
built during the last two months. It is 
regarded as the lightest and most perfect 
plant house of its kind in America, the 
front glass meets the roof glass, without 
a facia plate, and the benches are of brick 
and iron. It was conceived and designed 
by Mr. Paul Pierson, and erected, as all 
of their greenhouses have been, by Lord 
& Burnham, of Irvington, N. Y. 

We were there in February, and were 
particularly struck with the simplicity, 
convenience, and substantial nature of 
the whole plant. In the wav of economis- 
‘ing labor and other expenses everything 
is done that can be devised without de- 
tracting from the efficiency of the place, 
on the other hand every point that can be 
conceived that will make the work easier 
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CROSS SECTION OF ONE OF THE GREENHOUSES 


or enhance the well-being of the plants is 
at once adopted. So favorably impressed 
were we with these greenhouses and their 
management, and feeling assured that a 
plain, practical, illustrated article on the 
subject would be of interest to our read- 
ers, we at once set about having it pre- 
pared. 


The block of greenhouses consists of 
seven parallel ranges of %4 span struct- 
ures, each 304 feet long by 20 feet wide, 
and also two 10 feet wide propagating 
and storage houses built as_ lean-tos 
against two of the main ranges and run- 
ning their whole length. They all are in- 
tersected and connected across the middle 
by a glass corridor with a four feet wide 
passage way through it. The rangesrun 
east and west and are 20 feet apart, so 
that one house cannot shade the other in 
winter. They cover close upon two 
acres of land And the whole arrange- 
mentis such that range after range can 
be added to the block at will. 


In the main houses the height from the 
floor line at the back to the glass is 8 feet 
6 inches, in front from the ground to the 
glass is 2 feet 4 inches and from bottom 
of side sash to the eaves 2 teet 8 
inches. From the ground to the ridge is 
13 feet 2 inches. The front slope of the 
roof has a pitch of 30°, and the north 
slope one of 3742°. The sides are madeof 
two thicknesses of lumber with best 
quality of rosin sized paper between, the 
inner boarding being tongued and 
grooved and running up and down throws 
the water off perfectly, then comes the 
paper, and the ordinary novelty siding on 
the outside. 


THE RAFTERS are of steel 1 inch thick 
by 3 inches in width, and go into the 
ground in concrete foundations. They are 
bent at the plate, giving them full strength 
and the house lightness; and the back and 
front ones are joined togetherat the ridge 
by means of cast iron brackets. They are 
set S feet apart. 


THE PURLINS connecting the rafters and 
on which the sash bars are fastened are 
11%4 inches by 2 inches angle iron, and 
placed over the walks,—never over the 
rose beds, so that whatever drip there 
may be from the ventilators and fromthe 


purlins drops on to the walks, and clears 
the benches in every case,—a very impor- 
tant point. 

THE SASHBARS are of cypress, 1 inch by 
134 inches, rabbeted for the glass, and 
having drip grooves to carry off con- 
densed moisture. 


TO STIFFEN THE ROOF, 14 inch pipe is 
employed; this preverts vibration in 
heavy storms. The roofis perfectly strong 
without these supports, but this makes 
the construction perfectly rigid. 


THE GLASS USED is double thick, the 
panes being 16x24 inches in size. The 
first four ranges that were built were 
glazed with French glass, but the others 
are glazed with American glass. Since the 
introduction of natural gas in the manu- 
facture of glass inthis country the domes- 
lic product is superior to the imporied 
article. 


In GLAzING the glass is bedded in putty, 
lapped, and held in place by shoe nails, 
which hold the glass more securely and 
make a better job than do zinc points. 
No putty is died on the upper side. 


VENTILATORS.—In the first four houses 
that were built both side and top venti- 
lators were used, but in the ones built 
since then side ventilation has been dis- 
pensed with, and instead of one row of 
top ventilators, there are two, in fact so 
satisfactory has the double row of top 
ventilators proved, the side ventilators 
have been fastened down and an extra 
row of top ones put in instead in the 
houses that at first had been built with- 
out them. The side ventilators havebeen 
omitted because the slightest neglect in 
closing them carefully is sure to produce 
mildew. There may be a few extremely 
hot days in summer when side ventilation 
might be advantageous, but the risk of 
its use in the hands of an ordinary work- 
man is exceedingly dangerous, it causes a 
draught, and draughts produce mildew. 
The double row of ventilators at the 
ridge has given abundant ventilation, 
eliminated risk in operation, and afforded 
advantages impracticable before. In hot 
summer weather both rows are opened 
wide allowing the air to blow over the 
top of the house, exhausting the surplus 
heat and reducing thetemperature. Otten 
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in spring and fall the winds quarter from 
southwest or west and if enough ventila- 
tion is given to keep the houses at a 
proper temperature the wind blows into 
the houses more than it should be allowed 
to, but by giving ventilation from the 


opposite side double the amount of air 
can be given that could be done were 
southside ventilators only used, and the 
plants kept in better health; when the 
wind blows from the north of course the 
north ventilators are kept shut and the 


south ones opened. The ventilating 
machinery is the ordinary pattern of 
wheel and worm operated with a crank. 

THE ROSE BEDS ARE ON BENCHES raised 
above the ground, as shown in the sec- 
tion, to give the plants more light and 
air than they could get were they set on 
the ground level, it also allows the artifi- 
cial heat to be more evenly and thoroughly 
distributed in the house, keeping the 
direct contact with it as far away from 
the foliage as possible. Were the beds 
solid the pipes would be concentrated to 
a few points and the heat there would be 
intense. Raised beds also insure perfect 
drainage and the heat from the steam 
pipes underneath stimulate growth, espe- 
cially in midwinter. 

THE BENCHES.—The position and gen- 
eral arrangement of the benches can be 
understood by a glance at the cross-sec- 


CONSTRUCTION OF BBNCHES. 


tion. The supports are of 14 inches iron 
pipe bolted to angle iron, which serves as 
cross bearers on which the iron which 
supports the bottom is laid. The angle 
iron cross bearers are bolted to the rafters 
of the house on the front and back, and 
are all locked together. In the first six 
ranges yellow pine was used for benches, 
but in the-new house,just built brick 1s 
substituted for awood! OWhile slate and 
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tile benches are not uncommon in private 
greenhouses, their cost has kept them be- 
yond the means of commercial florists for 

eneral use. Not so with brick, for it can 

e bought for less than 3 cents a square 
foot. It added a little to the cost of the 
iron work on account of theextra weight 
but afforded a saving over the price of 
wood, so that the cost in either case 
would be about the same. The brick 
makes an ideal bench, and being porous 
and when spread one-half inch every 4 
inches it affords perfect drainage. Besides 
it is imperishable. 

THE NEW GREENHOUSE RANGE just 
built is in form and dimensions substan- 
tially like the others but with some im- 
provements in the details of its construc- 
tion, including the most important inno- 


vation in greenhouse building of recent . 


years, namely doing away completely 
with all wood work along the front eaves, 
the perpendicular glass of the front being 
butted tight up against the glass of the 
slope of the roof, adding immensely to the 
lightness of the house. The sash bars at 
the eaves are screwed to a steel purlin, 
which is bolted to the rafter at that point. 
No gutters have been used in the last 
three houses built, the glass from the roof 
runs over and projects 4 inches from the 
face of the house. In thisthere is no dan- 
ger of breakage by frost or ice, for not- 
withstanding the severity of last winter 
(’92-’93) not a light was broken. The 
sash bars at the glass line on the front 
are grooved on that line through to the 
rabbet, and the front glass just comes up 
to and touches the glass of the roof, the 
upright pane and the pane on the roof 
coming together. This is the point where 


OLD WAY. 


NEW WAY. 


the wear and tear on a greenhouse takes 
place, and by theelimination of all gutters 
and facia boards atit, we not only lighten 
the house but add much to its strength 
without adding anything to its cost, in 
fact, it is cheaper and moredurable. With 
construction of this kind however wecan- 
not have front ventilators, but with 
plenty ventilation at the ridge we haveno 
need of them. 

ParinTinG.—In order to keep the houses 
light and prevent drip, and to keep the 
putty intact and the glass solid, they are 
painted on the outside every alternate 
year; and by way of keeping them clean 
and getting as much reflected light as 
possible they are painted on the inside 
every third year. But, inside, everything 
below the eaves is painted every second 
year, as that is the place where the wear 
and tear come most, and moisture is 
greatest, and decay first begins. Pure 
white lead and raw linseed oil isthe paint 
used. 

STEAM HEAT is used entirely and is 
preferred to hot water in growing roses 
because of the absolute control one gets 
of his conditions. The system adopted is 
perhaps the most perfect and simple and 
least conspicuous in the country. The 
beauty of it lies in the central location of 
the boiler room, and the fact that each 
pipe in each house is a duplicate of the 


other. Underneath the corridor running 
through the centre of the houses the steam 
main flow and return pipes lie, one three 
feet above the other. The flow is a five 
inch pipe and the return a three inch one. 
The small pipes run from this central 

oint completely around each end of the 

ouse, 150 feet each way, each pipe mak- 
ing a circuit of about 320 feet. Each 
house has ten one inch pipes to heat it, 
which amount gives perfect control of the 
temperature and in the coldest weather yet 
experienced 60° were easily maintained. 
There are no complications in the con- 
struction of the pipes, and everytime a 
pipe is turned on, the same relative 
amount of heat isobtained atevery point, 
so that there is no part of the houses that 
is discounted in any way by either a lack 
of heat at some times or anexcess of it at 
others. By the distribution of the steam 
from the central corridor, the amount of 
labor involved in the operationis reduced 
to aminimum, as a man can turn both 
flows in each of the 304 feet houses simul- 
taneously; he moves a few feet and opens 
a flow and passes on to the next house. 
A man can gauge his necessities by gaug- 
ing one house; if one house needs an addi- 
tional pipe every house needs one. The 
flow pipes which pass through the houses 
are on the north side, and the special 
arrangement of the rose benches allows 
taking the steam quite high, which gives 
it a rapid flow around the house, obviat- 
ing any possibility of water lodging at 
any point, and making the circulation 
pertect. The Lord & Burnham boilers are 
used. In steam heating a strong draught 
is absolutely necessary to insure economi- 
cal consumption of coal; the chimneys 
here are 35 to 40 feet in height, and 
answer admirably. 


ANNUAL PLANTING is practiced, that is 
beginning in May, every rose plant grow- 
ing on the benches together withevery par- 
ticle of soil in which the bushes were grown 
is removed, completely emptying the 
greenhouses, which are then thoroughly 
cleaned, and the benches refilled with 
fresh soil, and young rose bushes planted. 
This is done as early in June as possible. 
The soil in the beds is 4 inches in depth. 
There are thirteen rows of plants, 250 
plants in a row, or 3250 plants in each 
304 foot house, or 19,500 in the six. So 
as to have the planting done quickly and 
got through in good season, extra work- 
men are employed at that time. To 
empty, clean, fill and replant the six 
houses costs about $75 each, of which 
one-third is for oiling the benches. 

OILING THE WOODEN BENCHES.—Every 
summer when the plants and earth are 
emptied out of the greenhouses, the 
wooden benches arescrubbed and washed 
clean and then painted three or four times 
with crude petroleum, until the wood be- 
comes thoroughly saturated. Benchesso 
treated for the past three years show no 
signs of decay, and the roses growing 
upon them betray no aversion whatever 
to the petroleum soaked wood. The 
petroleum not only preserves the wood 
from decay, but destroys latent fungus 
and insect life. This oiling costs $25 tor 
each 300 foot house. 

THE SOIL used for the rose beds is a 
compost made of two-thirds in bulk of 
good turf from an ordimary pasture and 
one-third of cow manure. The compost 
heaps are made late in the fall, and in 
winter and spring they are turned two or 
three times, thoroughly mixing the loam 
and the manure, and having tt ready for 
use in May. At the last turning about 
100 pounds of ground bone are added to 
every three cubic yards of the compost. 

TRAM CARS are used for carrving the 


soil when filling and emptying the beds. 
The walks are accurate in width, and the 
sides of the benches are used as tracks on 
which a tram car is run, a boy being able 
to push about one-half a cart load of soil 
atatrip. The cars are merely platforms 
with wide tram car wheels, and inch 
flanges which prevents their running off. 
Two or three such cars are used simulta- 
neously in filling or emptying a house. 
The soil is thrown into bores and six or 
eight boxes are put on a car at a time. 
This is by far more expeditious and less 
expensive than by wheelbarrows. 
THE CROP OF hretbabecnpatmieachars the 
roses continues all the year round, for as 
lanting is begun in May by the time the 
ast plants are thrown out those first set 
out are ready to cut from. During the 
six months from July 1 to January 1 last 
from these six houses were cut 486,198 
roses, of which there were 63,780 in July, 
113,247 in August, 95,865 in September, 
89,698 in October, 66,900 in November, 
and 56,698in December. Towards spring 
the monthly cutting becomes much heavier 
and a full years gathering runs up to about 
1,000,000 roses. In addition to the cut 
flowers about 100,000 young rose plants 
are also raised every year for sale. This 
has been from six houses; of course with 
the addition of the seventh—the newly 
built range—the increase will be propor- 
tionately greater. 


THB GREENHOUSE. 


Hyacinths, tulips, narcissi, trumpet lil- 
ies, 1xias, oxalis, callas, azaleas, genista, 
cinerarias, calceolarias, obconica prim- 
roses, geraniums, several begonias, glox- 
inias, spirea, deutzia, and many other 
plants are now making our houses 
quite gay. But the Dutch bulbs will soon 
be over and thesupply furnished from out 
of doors, and the hardy shrubs will be in 
bloom, eliminating the demand for the 
same material from the greenhouse. The 
gorgeously colored calceolarias, and be- 

onias, show and fancy pelargoniums, 

uchsias, gloxinias and the like for the 
next few weeks will form the bulk of the 
floral display. Then will come in the 
waxy lapagerias, fragrant stephanotis, 
rich allamanda, profuse clerodendron, 
vivid passion flowers, and other vines 
that have room to run riot in summer. 

A display of bushy begonias should be 
kept up; achimenes that have been at rest 
all winter should be shaken out of their 
old pots and repotted forsummer flowers; 
successional stocks of gloxinias should be 
kept coming into bloom till next fall. 
this spring’s seedlings should all bloom 
towards the end of summer. 

Fancy-leaved caladiums that have been 
resting over winter should be repotted, 
and started into active growth. 

The greenhouse in which most of the 
plants are kept when they are in bloom 
should be cool and airy, and thinly shaded 
from sunshine, this keeps the blossoms in 
good condition for a longer time than 
they would last in close, warm, damp 
houses, or in bright sunny ones at this time 
of the year on warm, sunny days the cool 
greenhouse in which we keepthe plantsin 
bloom swarm with honey bees that come 
in at the open ventilators; these bees may 
be ali right in a peach house, but in the 
greenhouse they are all wrong and mun 
our lily of the valley, heliotrope and 
other blossoms. The only way to exclude 
them is to place mosquito wire netting in- 
side over the ventilating spaces. 

Palms, ferns, dracenas, crotons, mar- 
antas, screw pinesand other warm green- 
house plants should now be in active 
growth. Keep them warm, say 65° to 
70° at night andynsing 10° or 15° more 
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COMMON LADY'S SLIPPER OROHID (Cypripedium acaule) AS FORCED IN WINTER. 


in the daytime; water the vigorous plants 
freely, syringe them overhead early in the 
afternoon, and by spilling water abort 
the benches, and paths keep up a moist 
atmosphere. Shade the glass from sun- 
shine, and ventilate more or less every 
day according to the state of the weather, 
shutting up somewhat early in the after- 
noon to preserve sunheat and lessen the 
need of fire heat. 

In the case of maidenhair ferns, onych- 
iums, pteris, and other many-fronded 
kinds that are now throwing up fine 
crowns uf young leaves, we cut out all of 
the old leaves to give the young onesa 
see chance to come up stocky and 
clean. 


FORGING HARDY GYPRIPEDIUMS. 

It is not hard to force our native lady’s 
slippers; there is sufficient nourishment 
stored in the numerous thickened roots 
to carry them through the ordeal. Collect 
the plants in late August and in Septem- 
ber, after the leaves begin toturn yellow, 
but before they are so wasted that it is 
difficult to find the plants; see that they 
do not become dry in the time which 
elapses between digging and planting. Be 
careful to get all the roots, particularly 
necessary in handling C. acaule, and keep 
them as intact as possible. 

Plant in 8 to 12-inch pans, or in flats 
of any convenient size, about four inches 
deep; use rough well-seasoned peat, 
mixed with sand and sphagnum. Place 
the plants thickly on a thin layer of the 
material inits coarsest state, filling in be- 
tween them with the finer portions; cover 
the whole with a dressing of live moss, 
and keep the pans or boxes in a cool 
shady place, sheltered from the wind, 
until severe frost. After cold weather be- 
gins store them in a pit until January 1, 
or later; bring them into a cool house, 
45° to 50° average night temperature, 
which may be increased as they begin to 
grow. Water carefully, but never let 
them suffer from lack of moisture; if the 
fresh growing stems damp off it is be- 
cause they are kept too wet in too much 
warmth; sometimes the dressing of sphag- 
num must be removed if they begin to 

damp off. 


The flowers come in four to eight weeks, 
depending upon the species, care and tem- 
poate After blooming the plants can 

planted in the border, but sometimes, 
if well ripened up, they can be forced a 
second or even third season. Cypripe- 
dium acaule, C. spectabile, C. parvitiorum 
and C. pubescens have been successfully 
forced by Mr. Dawson and by Mr. Chas. 
Dawson. 


Arethusa bulbosa and Calopogon pul- 
chellus can be handled in the same way, 
also Pogonia ophioglossoides. whenever 
itis possible to get good plants. With 
these plants less peat and sand should be 
used in potting, and more moss. The 
bulbs should be gathered earlier in the 
year than is necessary with the lady’s 
slippers, and with all these plants much 
depends upon selecting well developed 
specimens. 

The figure shows C. acaule forced for 
the first season, grown at the greenhouse 
of the Arnold Arboretum by Mr. Dawson. 

B. M. Watson, JR. 


PLANTS IN BLOOM AT THE WHITE HOUSE, 
WASHINGTON, APRIL 6. 


The display of flowers now inthe White 
House grounds far exceeds that in the 
conservatories. Thousandsof hyacinths, 
tulips and jonquils occupy the beds south 
of the mansion, making a most brilliant 
display. These bulbs are kept from year to 
year. After the leaves begin to turn yel- 
low they are shortened alittle with a pair 
of hedge shears, about a week later the 
bulbs are carefully lifted and the soil 
shook from them, they are dried for a few 
hours in the sun, and then removed to an 
airy shed where thev are thoroughly 
dried and cleaned, in this place the bulbs 
swell somewhat and become firm, they 
are then stored away according to their 
kinds in shallow wooden boxes for next 
season’s planting. 

In the main conservatory Kalmia lati- 
folia, the calico bush; genistas, cinerarias, 
amaryllis and Harristi lily form the bulk 
of the flowering plants. Some fern pans 
have been filled withcreeping lycopodium 
and iu the center of eacha few small bulbs 
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of Caladium argyrites are growing, mak- 
ing a pleasing combination. The general 
collection of the large fancy leaved cala- 
diums used for decorating the conserva- 
tories during the summer months has just 
been started. The tubers are placed in 
swamp moss and kept moist and warm, 
in a few days they send out roots, when 
they are transferred to pots and gradu- 
ally shifted on as they require it. 


For several seasons the head gardener 
here has been experimenting with flower- 
ing chrysanthemums in the late spring 
months, this yearin one of the rose houses 
there are at present about a dozen plants 
of Lilian Russell in fine flower; they are 
grown all winter in a high temperature 
and fed liberally. In the orchid house the 
species in bloom are Bletia patula, Ept- 
dendrum rhizophorum, Oncidium cuccu- 
Jatum, Dendrobium Calceolaria, Burling- 
tonia fragrans, Oncidium roseum, A@rides 
crispum, and Cattleya Schrodere. 


U. S. BOTANICAL GARDEN. 


Tillandsia splendens is a near relative of 
the long moss (7. usneoides) of the south- 
ern states, but they are very unlike in 

eneral appearance, the former is now in 

loom here and it has a most brilliantly 
colored sword shaped spike of yellow 
flowers. 

The shell flower, Alpinia nutans, at- 
tracts considerable attention; it haslarge 
hanging racemes of flowers somewhat re- 
sembling a kind of orchid. The plants are 

owing in the greenhouse border and 
ed liberally with liquid manure. 


The flamingo flower, Anthurium Schertz- 
erianum, 18 the admiration of all who see 
it; the spathe or floral envelope is bright 
red, the spadix is spirally twisted and 
similarly colored, the flowers last in per- 
fect condition for several weeks. The 
plant needs a moderately high tempera- 
ture and plenty of water. 


Several of the hybrid forms of Imanto- 
adr miniatum are blooming profuse- 

, they are good for small collections. 
They require potting only at long inter- 
vals, but they will Fe benefited greatly 
with liquid manure while making their 
growth. 

Ochra multiflora a greenhouse shrub 
which was lost to cultivation for a long 
time and reintroduced recently, is now in 
full fruit, the calyx has turned to bright 
red and the berries, several of them ina 
cluster, dark purple. It comes easily from 
seed. 

Hooker’s balsam, Impatiens Hooker- 
iana, iS a gorgeous sight when well 
grown, the flowers are white blotched 
with crimson and quite large. I. Hawk- 
eri, which is easier to grow, has bright 
rosy purple flowers; Loth strike readily 
from cuttings. 

Linden’s passion flower ( Passiflora Lin- 
deni requires to be planted out and 
trained up a pillar or some similar posi- 
tion to make 1t bloom profusely; the flow- 
ers are dull red. 

Burchellia capensis is the name of an 
interesting greenhouse shrub from the 
Cape of Good Hope; it has reddish yellow 
tubular shaped flowers. 

The firecracker plant ( Brodig#a coccinea) 
with dark red and greenish white flowers 
is too small to make much of a display 
unless several bulbs are planted together 
ina pot. The butterfly tulips (Ca/ochor- 
tus) have charming little flowers; all of 
the numerous varieties are well worth 
growing, put from four to six bulbsin a 
5-inch pot. Anomatheca cruenta is a 
sweet little bulbous plant, which comes 
up faithfully every season and covers it- 
self with dozens of tiny red flowers. 

GG. W. OLIVER. 
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Harpy Flowers in bloom in a New 
Jersey garden, April 7: Hepatica acutil- 
oba, Shortia galacifolia, Erysimum odor- 
atum, Sella Sthirica, Chionodoxa  sar- 
densis, C. Alleni, C. gigantea, C. Luciliz, 
and C. Tmolusi, Helleborus of sorts, Ane- 
mone alpina, A. Appenina, and A. ranun- 
culoides, Sisyrinchium grandiflorum, 
Phlox subulata Sadie and Vivid and Er- 
1ca herbacea carnea. 
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EUPHORBIA SPLENDENS.—M. A. B., New 
Douglas, Ill., writes; ‘‘Is it common for 
Buphorbia splendens or ‘Christ’s Thorn’ 
to have more than two blossoms to a 
stem? I have one with a stem that has 
eight blossoms on it, and it is lovely.” 
Yes, quite common, two are the smallest 
number, and as many as eight are quite 
usual. Butthat “Christ’s Thorn” story 
is all nonsense. This euphorbia is a 
native of Madagascar. 


THE WARM SPELL from February 28 to 
March 23 excited unusual growth. Spr 
rea Lindleyana, S. Sorbitolia, lilacs, Se- 
dumspectabile pyrethrums, Rosarugosa, 
foxgloves, columbines and other plants 
started out strong. March 24 brought 
the temperature down to 5° above zero— 
freezing back all new growth. The per- 
ennials mentioned had grown above their 
covering of leaves. W.C.E. 

Chicago. 


PsSEUDOPHGENIX SARGENTII.—This new 
palm—new in genus as well as species— 
was discovered on Elliott’s Key, and 
Long’s Key, Florida, eight years ago. So 
far there are no large plants of it in culti- 
vation that we know of. The largest is 
at the American Exotic Nurseries, Seven 
Oaks, Florida, where, manager Hoyt 
writes us, there is a plant eight feet high 
thoroughly established in a twenty inch 
tub. This is regarded as the finest estab- 
lished plant of the kind in existence. 


“‘BuNCH Grass” FoR Lawns.—A New 
York lady starting a new place in the 
country applied to us the other day for 
information regarding ‘‘bunch grass,”’ 
puzzling us nota little. After some ex- 
planation we found she meant Woolson's 
new lawn grass, illustrated and described 
in GARDENING, page 55, November 1, ’92. 
She called it ‘‘bunch grass’’ because it is 
planted in little bunches. It is Agrostis 
alba var. purpurea, and if the ground is 
kept quite clean till the little bunches of 
grass spread out and meet each other, it 
makes a perfect lawn carpet. 


PuBLIC PARK CONSERVATORIES FOR 
New York.—At a recent meeting of the 
New York Florists’ Club, the members 
expressed themselves as painfully alive to 
the tact that New York stood in the 
twentieth rank among the great cities of 
the country as regards floriculture in our 
parks. And acommittee was appointed 
to press the matter of better conserva- 
tories in place of the humiliating struct- 
ures there now which no lady could enter 
with pleasure or interest. This is a step 
in the right direction. The situation as 
it now stands in New York is disgraceful. 
New York can and should have the most 
coniplete winter garden in America, and 
that too independent of her propagating 
greenhouses, or of the coming Botanical 
Garden. If we mistake not the project 
will meet with two objections, namely, 
that these winter garden conservatories 
cannot be erected in Central Park with- 
out destroving its artistic beauty, and 
secondly, that as a great effort is to be 
made to erect spacious greenhouses at 
Bronx Park, any other conservatories 
would be uncalled for. In our opinion 
Central Park is the proper place tor the 
popular conservatories. Let the Botani- 
cal Garden and its greenhouses be in 
Bronx Park if they may, but the people's 
conservatory should be beside their door. 


I have taken GARDENING just one vear, 
and have learned more about trees, shrubs 
and plants from it than from all other 
publications combined that I have taken. 
It fills the bill. G. B. FULLER. 

Columbia, Conn. . 
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The House Garden. 


SOME WINDOW PLANTS. 


Are the following plants desirable for 
winter blooming? Are they easy of cult- 
ure? I cannot care for plants that fall 
too easy victims to the red spider. I have 
a large bay window facing east, one end 
window south, one north heated witha 
coal stove. As threerooms are heated by 
the stove, the window is quite a cool one 
attimes. I keep a pan of water on the 
stove all the time, and nearly every dav 
place pans of boiling water among my 
plants. Mackaya bella, Justicia bicolor, 
Franciscea eximia, Gymnostachyum, Talt- 
num variegatum. What kind of echeve- 
ria should I grow? H.E. L. 

Bristol, Conn. 


As window plants we do not recom- 
mend any of the sorts you name. Of 
course you may succeed with any or all 
of them, but as a rule they are more 
fitted for greenhouse than window gar- 
dening. The Mackaya has pale lilac-blue 
flowers in spring andis very pretty. Where 
did you find the name ‘‘Justicia bicolor’: 
The Franciscea is a charming, little 
shrubby plant, with changing colored 
fragrant fa eers: and probably you can 
grow it nicely in a warm window. The 
gymnostachyunrs are East Indian plants 
pretty enough in their way, but better 
for the greenhouse than the window. The 
variegated leaved talinumis good enough 
as an oddity, and it bears little airy 
flowers, but there are many prettier 
plants. For flowers in winter grow 
Echeveria(Cotyledon, properly) retusa. 


GHINESE PRIMROSES. 


] have a dozen pots of lovely Chinese 
primrose plants that have been in bloom 
all winter. They are beginning to fail 
now. Will they bloom again next winter, 
and meantime how shall I keep them? 1 
have also seeds of choice varieties sown. 
Will they bloom next winter, and how 
shall I manage them? I have a good pit 
and sitting room with east and south 
windows, warmed by coal fire, but no 
greenhouse. JeG, 

Eastern Shore, Va. 


The old primroses are of no further use: 
throw them away. Seedlings raised in 
March or April, make fine blooming 
plants for next winter. Weraise ours from 
seed every year, never keeping over anold 
plant unless it be an extra double one. 
After the seedlings come upand are three- 
quarter inch high pot them singly ito 
small pots. Now take a flat box three 
inches or four inches deep, and fil! it with 
sifted coal ashes, or plain sand, and into 
this plunge the little primrose pots, close 
together, and to within half an inch of 
their depth. This is to save the roots 
from sudden changes of dryness and wet. 
Place the box in your pit, pretty near the 
glass; ventilate a little all the time, and 
shade from sunshine. After they are well 
rooted they may be uncovered at night 
and in dull days, but not in wet or 
stormy weather. Use hight rich soil, drain 
the pots well, repot when necessary, but 
only into the next size larger pot, and 
water moderately, but not over head. 


RAISING SEEDS IN THE HOUSE. 


F. D., Higginsville, Mo., wants informa- 
tion about raising calceolarias, cinera- 
rias, heiotropes, and tuberous begomas 
in the housedron? seed. Sow the sceds of 
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cinerarias sometime from June till August, 
of calceolanias from July to September, 
early or late just as you wish to have 
them in bloom. Sow heliotropes at once, 
the same with tuberous begonias. Cal- 
ceolaria and cineraria seed should be 
sown in pots or small boxes, in light soil, 
thinly covered, and placed in a sunless 
window and away from draught, orin a 
shaded cold frame. Till they germinate 
keep a pane of glass over them, tilted up 
a little and take it off and wipe it dry 
every morning. Both kinds grow easily, 
and when up a little should be pricked off 
into other pots or boxes filled with ligkt 
earth to preserve them from damping off. 
Treat the heliotropes and begonias in 
much the same way except don’t cover 
the last named seed with earth, merely 
press it gently into the ground, and as 
they are sown in spring they should be 
kept in a warm room. The gardening 
author who recommended you to buy 
young calceolaria plants other than out- 
door sorts at the florists’ stores will 
never teach you through GARDENING. 


PALMS IN THE HOUSE. 


A friend of mine and I differ concerning 
palm culture. My experience has been 
that water left in the saucer of pots in 
which palms are grown was sure to pro- 
duce a disease of roots, which was not 
long in spreading to the plant. A friend 
says that when he does not keep water 
in the saucers of the pots his palms begin 
to turn brown at the tips of the fronds so 
that the leaves are disfigured. I am sure 
that this must be from something else. I 
know that a moist atmosphere is neces- 
sary for palms, but I supply it by means 
of sprinkling, and wet moss. 

Harrisburg, Pa. L. GREENLEE. 


Palms in the house need lots of water 
at the roots, in fact more than they 
usually get. It is a good plan to give 
enough water at a time to have it per- 
meate the whole of the soil, even till it 
runs through into the saucer, but a little 
while after watering the saucer should be 
emptied and kept empty. True, palms 
love a moist atmosphere but they cannot 
have it in ourdwelling houses, still, if well 
attended to as regards abundant water- 
ing in the pots, they live and thrive inour 
drv, hot rooms, all winter long, most as 
well as in the greenhouse. 


THE HOUSE GARDEN. 


Our windows are gay with baskets of 
yellow and pink oxalis, striped petunias, 
Zanzibar balsams, geraniums of many 
colors, abu ilons, and many bulbs. When 
the spring house cleaning begins and the 
window plants have to be set outside 
give them asnug home ina warm corner of 
the piazza. Never set out a plant directly 
from a warm window to the flower gar- 
den, but first inure it to the open air for 
awhile. Window plants love an April 
shower if itis a warm one, so standing 
pot plants out of doors to get a warm 
shower is good for them, but never set 
them out under a heavy, driving, or cold 
rain. 

As soon as Chinese primroses are done 
blooming throw them out and _ raise 
young seedlings for next winter’s work. 
The same with cineraiias. Old plants of 
Lady Washington geraniums (show pe- 
largoniums) are coming into bloom, and 
the young ones will follow them in a 
month or so; repot the young but not the 
old plants. Encourage fuchsias to grow. 
Planted out in summer on the north or 
east side of a building they do very well. 


Hyacinths, tulips and other Dutch bulbs 
as soon as they are out of bloom may be 
set aside in some warm nook out of doors 
and given watertooaslong as their leaves 
keep green, then dry them off, and save 
the bulbs to plant out next fall; although 
they won’t be as good as fresh bulbs they 
ought to give a few sprays of blossoms. 
Treat freesias in the same way or rather 
keep them green and growing longer if 
possible, because they should improve as 
well as multiply every year. 

The little seedlings and rooted cuttings 
in the window need careful attention; 
they want good light; to be kept near the 
glass, and have some ventilation in the 
warm part of the day, but don’t open the 
window upon them exposing them to 
draught. Ifyou have a cold frame hot- 
bed or pit such would be a better place 
for voung plants than the window is 
now. 


WHITE WORMS AT THE ROOTS OF HOUSE 
PLANTS. 


How can the small white worm that 
works on the roots and in the soil of 
house plants be destroyed? . F. J. T. 

Dahlgren, III. 


A simple remedy for these troublesome 
creatures is said to be a strong mustard 
water poured into the pots. The worms 
will come up to the surtace of the ground 
and may be readily killed. Tobacco water 
or pyrethrum water will probably be 
effectual in killing the worms. 

Another remedy has been employed by 
the editor of GARDENING, which is one 
ounce of corrosive sublimate to thirty 
gallons of water. This dilution should be 
sufficiently weak not to injure delicate 
plants, but from its poisonous nature its 
use could not be generally recommended. 

J. A. LINTNER. 


[While the weak solution of corrosive 
sublimate in experienced hands, is an ex- 
cellent insecticide for vermin in the ground 
and at the roots of plants, it is exceed- 
ingly dangerous, and as Dr. Lintner re- 
marks, its gencral use cannot be recom- 
mended.—EDb. ] 


BEGONIAS, LILIBS, CANNAS. 


1. BeEconiras.— Treatment of B. Rex 
and B. metallica? 

2. My caALLa LiLies bloomed last 
spring, but this vear, while they look 
strony, none of them shows any sign of 
flowering. 

3. My LILiuM CANDIDUM is covered 
with a fine whitish green bug, and I sup- 
pose it is owing to this pest that the lilies 
do not bloom. 

4, Canxnas.—I planted some cannas in 
pots last tall. They started and grew 
fine and showed flower buds, then they 
took a backward turnand nearly all died 
away. Should I take them out of their 
pots and plant them in the open border? 

Sainte Marie, III. P.J. V. 


1. Begonia Rex likes warmth, shade 
from bright sunshine and a moist atmos- 
phere, but not to be wetted much over- 
head; also a hyht, porous soil, extra good 
drainage and rather hmited pot room. 
It thrives well as a pot or basket plant 
and may be set aside on a stand or 
planted in the ground in a somewhat 
shaded place 1n summer. It may be 
kept rather, but not quite dry in winter. 
B. metallica being of upright, bushy 
habit requires richer soil than Rex and 
should be keptin active growth in winter 
as well as summer: otherwise the above 
conditions suit it too very well. 
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2. When your callas show signs of fail- 
ing in growth, say in May or June, lay 
the pots on their sides in some shady place 
to keep them dry and let them have a rest 
of two to three months. Next August 
turn them out of their pots, shake away 
all old soil and repot the roots, using rich 
turfy soil and well drained comparatively 
small pots. 


3. Aphis probably. Take luke warm 
soapy water and a sponge, then lay the 
plants down on their sides and wash off 
the insects; use plenty water. It isn't 
such a hard job as you may think. Then 
have some sharp, pungent tobacco snuff 
in a big pepper box or other perforated 
powder box and sprinkle it all over the 
tops and leaves of the lilies; syringe it off 
next day and apply a fresh dusting. Do 
this two or three times till every fly is 
gone. 

4. Shake out the cannas and wash or 
cut away every bit of dead or diseased 
matter about them, then plant them out 
in your garden, not any earlier than you 
would plant tomatoes though. 


SMALL ORANGB PLANTS. 


Ihave two lovely orange plants, one 
growing in a 4-inch pot with two oranges 
on it, and the other in a quart can, with 
four oranges; the fruits are the size of 
walnuts before being shelled. I would 
like to know when to transplant and 
trim them. I want them to grow more 


upright. 
Pinewood, Iowa. M., G. B. 


I would advise your correspondent to 
trim her orange trees at once and also to 
transplant them immediately in order to 
induce a strong growth. It would also 
benefit the plant to have the fruit picked 
off them, as they will then grow much 
better. G. DROBISCH. 

Columbus, Ohio. 


STEPHANOTIS.—I haye had a Stephano- 
tis foribunda for three vears. It has not 
bloomed, but grows very rank, so I have 
to trim it o!ten, as I want it to grow 
more as a bush than vine. I keep it in 
quite a large pot but do not disturb the 
roots. Will you please give right treat- 
ment. Mrs. M. G. BAKER. 

Wright Co., Iowa. 


Better let it alone. Encourage it to 
grow, and instead of cutting off or in the 
vine shoots make a cylindrical trellis of 
wire or stakes and fix it onto the pot and 
twine the vines around it. It doesn’t 
make @ good bush. The more growth tlie 
more roots, and when the roots fill the 
pot and become pot bound vine growth 
will be considerably lessened and an effort 
at flowering will be made. Don't touch 
the roots, nor repot the plant. 


DAPHNE ODORA.—Since seeing Daphne 
odora in GARDENING I have looked 
through all my catalogues to see where I 
could get a plant of it, but could not find 
it catalogued. I have growntwo plants, 
but never succeeded in keeping them after 
their s:cond blooming. I shall try again 
however if I can get one for I think they 
are lovely window plants, as much for 
their delightful fragrance as for their 
blossoms. [Send to John Saul, Nursery- 
man, Washington, D. C —En,] 

M. G. B. 


HYDRANGEA QOTAKSA (in answer to 
Roseville) should be protected from sharp 
fall or winter frosts; flonsts who grow 
them for flowenmg, pot plants are very 
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particular about this, as frost injures the 
flower buds. Ifthe wood and buds were 
sound repotting the plants in February 
should not hurt them. Most of the 
growths from sound buds on well ripened 
old wood are likely to have flowers, but 
young sprouts from the base probably 
will not. Thin out the bottom sprouts. 
Pruning back to sound wood was right. 
The buds on the branches do not start to 
grow as vigorously as base shoots, so 
don’t despair. 


AMARYLLIS FOLIAGE (in answer to Rose- 
ville) should not die down in May or 
June, why, that’s the very time when it 
should be in its most vigorous condition. 
They should go to rest in fall, the ever- 
green ones by keeping them rather dry, 
and the deciduous ones bs keeping them 
completely dry. Give themathreeinonths 
rest. They may then show signs of fresh 
growth, when they should be brough: to 
the light and given a very little water to 
begin with. It is soon after they begin to 
grow that they start to flower full. Wait 
till they have done blooming before you 
repot them, or, if you prefer it plant them 
out. Keep them growing all summer. In 
August lift and pot them that were set 
out, using comparatively small pots. 
After a while let them go to rest gradu- 
ally and stay rested till next February. 


Roses. 


OUT-DOOR ROSBS5. 


There are two distinct classes of roses for 
out-door use, namely, hybrid remontants 
or hardy roses sich as Gen. Jacqueminot 
and Baroness Rothschild, and secondly 
the more tender or monthly roses as they 
are generally termed. The monthilies are 
not nearly as large or attractive in gen- 
eral appearance as the remontants, but 
they produce flowers much more freely, in 
fact some of the varieties are never out of 
flower from early June until late fall, and 
to the beginner they are likely to give the 
best satisfaction. In either case the pre- 
paration of the ground would be the 
same. 

Select an open spot, free from the shade 
of trees, and at least thirty to forty feet 
from any large tree either way. If the 
soil is poor or has been used for roses 
before remove it entirely to the depth of 
eighteen inches, replacing it with a com- 
post of good fresh loamy soil three parts 
and one of manure, well mixedup. Where 
the fresh soil is good enough add manure 
to it liberally and dig it over eighteen 
inches deep. If sod ground is used turn 
the grass down to the bottom, and thor- 
oughly incorporate the manure with the 
soil as the work goes on. 

Monthly varieties can be planted some- 
what closer than the hardy vaneties. A 
circular bed six feet in diameter will take 
about seventeen or eighteen strong plants, 
that is ten 1n acircle, ten inches in from 
the margin, six in the next and one in the 
centre, or you may plant them in some 
part of the garden where a differently 
shaped bed is more desirable. In many 
places the entrance to the vegetable gar- 
den can be improved in appearance by 
planting a few flowers near it, particu- 
larly where blossoms are wanted for 
decorating the house; and such a place is 
a desirable one for monthly roses and 
leaves the beds on the lawn unmolested. 
As roses are gencrally cut pretty frecly 
for table decoration it may be advisable 
not to place them in a conspicuous spot, 
and in that case a square bed or border 
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would be better than a prominent flower 
bed. I would advise planting the roses in 
rows two feet apart and fifteen to eigh- 
teen inches asunder. Plantedin this way 
anyone can readily estimate how many 
plants it will take to fill the space at dis- 
posal. In planting with a garden trowel 
dig out a hole deep enough to place the 
roots in, so that the ball of earth adher- 
ing to them is buried about half an inch 
below the surface. Press the soil firmly 
around the ball, leaving a shallow dish 
around each plant to hold water, which 
should now be given. Should it be very 
dry weather at the time tbe plants should 
not only be well watered at the time of 
planting, but should have two or three 
good soakings of water within the 
next week or ten days; at the end of that 
time they will have started new roots and 
begin to show new leaves also. As soon 
as this occurs rake the surface of the soil 
level and cever the surface of the beds 
with any loose litter at hand. In case 
there should not be anything else availa- 
ble excelsior packing makes one of the 
very best mulchings I know of, it is clean 


. and neat in appearance, and fifty to one 


hundred pounds put on one and a half 
inches thick will cover a large bed. This 
keeps the soil in a moist condition, there- 
by inducing free root action, with rapid 
growth, which means an abundance of 
roses. Should very dry weather continue 
the bed should have a good watering at 
least every ten days. There is another 
important thing in favor of the excelsior 
mulching, having no weed seeds in it they 
will not grow if the soil is kept covered 
with it. Cut off all decaying blooms as 
fast as they show signs of going past their 
prime. 

Good sized plants such as would be in 
4-inch pots at the timeof planting should 
always be used. Very small plants are 
hardly ever satisfactory, as the season is 
nearly over before they produce anything 
like a crop of flowers. The best time to 
plant such a bed is about the first week in 
May tor this section of the country, for 
the South earlier, and for the North 
and Northwest a little later. 


The following list of varieties are 
named in the order of their merit. Those 
requiring a small number could not do 
better than take themin that order, those 
wishing more variety can take the whole 
list, feeling assured that each has some 
particular merit, and all are desirable: 

Clothilde Soupert, white with delicate 
pink centre; a superb rose. 

Souvenir de la Malmaison, delicate 
flesh color, very sweet. 

Agrippina or Queen’s Scarlet, bright 
crimson. 

Marie Guillot. oure white. 

Etoile de Lyon, clear yellow, 

Duchess of Albany, deep pink with deli- 
cious fragrance. 

Duchess de Brabant, soft, clear pink. 

Madame Jos. Schwartz, white tipped 
with pink. 

Mrs. Degraw, deep rose color, very free. 

Dinsmore, large, bright cherry crimson. 

La France, large, delicate pink, dell1- 
ciously fragrant. 

Papa Gontier, bright red. 

Satrano, an old but still goo1 variety. 

Meteor, deep crimson, large. 

Marie Von Houtte, pale yellow. 

Kaiserin Augusta Victoria, white with 
magnoha fragrance. 

Marion Dingee, new crimson, very free. 

Souvenir d’un Ami, clear pink. 

Princess de Radziwill, coral red. 

Appoline, very free, rose color. 

Hermosa, small, but very free. 

Grace Darling, bright China pink. 

Mine. Welche, apricot vellow. 
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Mme. Pernet Ducher, small, shaded 
canary yellow, very pretty. 


HARDY OR HYBRID REMONTANT ROSES. 


For these grand flowers the prepara- 
tion of the soil is the same as for the 
monthly roses. Autumn is undoubtedly 
the best time to plant them, more particu- 
larly where large plants dug from the 
nursery rows are to be used. Amateurs 
perhaps would be better pleased with 
plants on their own roots and which are 
usually grown in pots and can be planted 
at any season from May till October in- 
clusive, rather than budded roses from 
the open ground. While not generally so 
large the first season as the usual budded 
stock, are very attractive when in bloom 
and continue to increase in size and abun- 
dance of bloom each yearafter. The great 
value of own root plants over budded 
stock is that with very little care they 
last for years, in fact some varieties will 
live twenty-five to fifty vears, while with 
budded stock often the stock will send up 
suckers from the base, which by many are 
thought to be rose shoots, and if not 
quickly removed they will soon take all 
the nourishment from the rose proper, 
which soon dies. 


The varieties in the following list are 
given in the order of their merit, and they 
combine about all the colors to be found 
in this class, ranging from pure white 
through the different shades of pink, rose, 
red and crimson: 
oe John Laing, clear deep pink, extra 

ee. 

Mme. Gabriel Luizet, satin-like pink, 
beautiful glossy shade. 

Sucen ot Queens, bright shade of rose 
pink. 

General Jacqueminot, bright crimson. 

Coquette des Blanches, white, very fine. 

Baroness Rothschild, delicate shaded 
pink and white. 

Earl Dufferin, bright crimson. 

John Hopper, bnght clear rose. 

Anna de Diesbach, deep rose, very free. 

Paul Neyron, extra large deep rose. 

eae de Lyon, white shaded with 

ink. 
? Gloire de Margottin, theclearest bright 
red yet introduced. 

Prince Arthur, in the way of General 
Jacqueminot, but much freer. 

Prince Camille de Rohan, often called 
“Black Prince,” extra fine dark maroon. 

Countess of Oxford, bright carinine, 
very free. 

Captain Christy, clear flesh pink. 

Magna Charta, deep reddish rose. 

Caroline d’ Arden, soft delicate rose. 

Mabel Morrison, white. 

Ulrich Brunner, cherry red, fine inspring 
only. 

Mme. Plantier, white, fine for hedges. 

Lady Helen Stewart, bright crimson. 

Marchioness Dufferin, clear rosy pink, 
very fine. 

Margaret Dickson, clear white, extra 
fine. 

Barthelemy Joubert, crimson. 


Sumnit, N. J. Joun N. May. 


THE ROSB BED. 


A few weeks ago we removed all the 
mulching trom the rose beds, pruned the 
bushes, filled up the gaps with fresh 
plants, layered down a few strong shoots 
to fill empty places and increase our stock 
of some varieties, forked over the surtace of 
the beds, replaced the mulching, and squar- 
ed off even and made the beds look tidy. 

About the end of last November we 
spread a fresh mulching of stable manure 
about the plants to save their crowns, 
and it did them _goad, especially in the 
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case of Mrs. Degraw and others that get 
pretty well cut back. We draw that 
mulching aside 1n spring to let us prune 
the plants properly,also to fork the ground 
ughtly, to leave it open for the ready ab- 
sorption of summer rains. . 


In pruning we cut out all snags and 
frost injured wood, thin out the weakest 
shoots, and shorten back the healthy 
wood according to its vigor;if it isa 
strong growing sort we shorten the 
shoots to half their length, if a weak sort, 
cut it down to one-fourth its length. Se- 
vere pruning induces the production of 
stronger shoots but not always of better 
blossoms. Bush _ roses like Madame 
Plantier need thinning and keeping in well 
balanced form rather than hard crtting. 
Running roses should not be cut severely 
nor their shoots shortened back much, 
tipped is enough; but dead, spindling and 
oeowass shoots should be cut out of 
them. 


The Fruit Garden. 


SPRAYING PBAGH TREES. 


I wish a formula for spraying or dust- 
ing peach trees that will prevent curculio, 
and also the decaying of fruit before it 
ripens, without injury to the foliage. 

Georgia. SUPERINTENDENT. 


We have never tried syringing peach 
trees forthe purpose of killing thecurculio, 
but some who have tried it say that it 
can be done by using a mixture of one- 
fourth of a pound of paris green to fifty 
gailons of water, Of course the liquid 
must be kept well stirred up during the 
time of spraying because the green will 
settle to the bottom unless this is done. 
The spraying must be repeated about 
every two weeks from the time the fruit 
is set until the peaches are nearly full 
grown, because the curculios come out of 
the ground early and remain late unless 
destroyed. The rotting of the fruit is 
probably due to the presence of some fun- 
gus disease, either in the tree—as in the 
the case of what is called ‘“‘peach yellows”’ 
—or some fungus that attacks the fruit. 
If the stems of the trees are infested with 
borers this will of course affect the fruit 
and cause it to decay. Unless you tell us 
what causes the rot we cannot very well 
tell how to prevent it. A.S. FULLER. 


PEAGHES FOR HOMB USB. 


A desirable list of ten or twelve varie- 
ties of peaches for the home orchard, is 
not an easy thing toselect, when the vast 
number of varieties is taken into consid- 
eration. But we have tried to make a se- 
lection, which we give below, premising 
that the earliest peach is only desirable 
for its earliness—its quality is not up to 
the standard. As yet none ot our extra 
early sorts are desirable. We givethclist 
in the order of their ripening: 


Amsden’s June, Mountain Rose, Old- 
mixon, Stump, Crawford's Late, Chair's 
Choice, Jenny Lind, Stevens’ Rareripe, 
Late Rose, Keyport White, Late Rareripe 
and Salway. The last named variety is 
not of high quality, but it is fairly good, 
very productive and may be keptina cold 
room until the Christmas holidays. 
Among the new varicties we rate very 
highly, are Crosbey and Elberta. 

Keep stable manure out of the peach 
orchard if you want fine fruit and plenty 
of it. Plow under an occasional green 
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crop for the nitrogen and humus, and use 
bonedust and muriate of potash or hard 
wood ashes when obtainable. Prune 
thoroughly every season and always thin 
out the fruit. He who pulls off half the 
young fruit will ripen just as many bush- 
els and all will be finer in quality. — 
New York. E.G 


GARDENING IN THB SOUTH. 


In the early part of winter the weather 
was exceedingly mild, and all growth 
started in January, but the blizzard that 
came in the last week in March just had 
the same effect as a prairie fire passing 
over our land would have had; it left no- 
thing it touched. Our peaches and straw- 
berries are gone, though some in secluded 
places still cling to hope. All early veg- 
etables are completely swept away. 
Every vegetable garden in this vicinity is 
as completely cleaned up as it was before 
a seed was sown. It now lies with us to 
start anew and sow and plant everything 
as if nothing had before been sown. This 
of course applies to all crops that were 
up, but unsprouted seeds of any kinds, 
and onion sets, potatoes, or anything un- 
der ground, why, they are not hurt, as 
the cold wave did not enter the ground. 
Many had their summer flowers all 

lanted, and just as many have none left. 

hose who were fortunate enough to have 
a reserve stock under protection to re- 
plenish with are the fortunate ones. 

As to fruit, apples and even pears may 
be safe, but here and Southward they cut 
a small figure. Tea and noisette roses are 
killed to the ground; but the young shoots 
will come up from below as strong as 
ever. In the nurseries the cuttings, small 
plants and seedlings which we planted in 
the fall, are not hurt but are all looking 
well. If plenty tree leaves are used 
around such plants as gardenias, Mag- 
nolia fuseata and Olea fragrans they will 
stand here perfectly safe, otherwise they 
will not. The young wood of the Chinese 
magnolias (which were in full bloom) also 
the tulip trees of the forest is killed as 
black as ink is. All grasses are lovely, 
green and luxuriant. JAMES STEWART. 

Memphis. 


RUSSIAN APRIGOTS WON’T FRUIT HERE. 


What is the matter with the Russian ° 


apricot that it does not bear fruit? Five 
or six years ago, attracted by the hand- 
some appearance of the trees in the nur- 
sery I bought one and set it out ina 
poultry yard in light sandy loam. It is 
very thrifty, 1s four inches through at 
the butt and twelve feet high. For 
three years it has bloomed tull. The 
blossoms show the germ plainly, but 
when the petals fall the rest soon follow, 
only a few growing as large as cranber- 
ries, and not one has ripened. I know 
but little of fruit culture but friends whom 
i suppose know more, tell me I never will 
eat Russian apricots grown near Boston, 
but I can’t help thinking that a tree so 
hardy, thrifty and which blooms abund- 
antly ought to bear fruit. Two years 
ago I set four more,if they are quite hope- 
less can they be gratted to something 
useful? U.S. B. 
Boston. 


I do not regard the Russian apricot as 
a distinct species, but merely an extra 
hardy strain, like our iron clad apples. I 
have dug mine up—can't get any fruit. 

When we come to figure the thing right 
down fine, the answer to this apricot 
question is that the eastern slope of the 
American continent 1s not adapted to the 
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nature of the apricot, No real success in 
owing apricots in the open air has ever 
n achieved here. It is no worse and no 
better with the Russian apricots than 
with the apricots of the Mediterranean 
basin. Why it is so, nobody has exactly 
figured out, but I think it 1s due to the 
prevalence of cold nights in spring and 
early summer,—not necessarily trosty, but 
sufficiently cold to chill the frurt germs to 
death, or fatal weakness, causing 
premature dropping. The correspon- 
dent’s difficulty is the difficulty, no 
more, no less than the experience of 
all who have attempted to grow apri- 
cots in the open air on the Atlartic slope. 
When the trees are set in tubs and carried 
in every chilly night in spring there is no 
difficulty in securing a crop, even in 
northern Ve.mont. And in greenhouses 
they fruit very well. T. H. Hoskins. 


The Vegetable Garden. 


THE SQUASH BORBR. 


Please give tested method of success- 
fully combatting the canteloupe pgs 
Ga. ; 


The canteloupe borer, or as elsewhere 
known as the squash borer, is the larve 
of a small night flying moth, which de- 
posits her eggs on the stems of the young 
vines, and it is rarely thateither are seen. 
When the grubs begin to kill the vines, 
however, we become aware of the pres- 
ence of this pest, but then it is too late to 
use either remedies or preventives. By 
planting the early bush squash in the 
same field the moths will be attracted to 
these vines and deposit their eggs upon 
them instead of the melons, because the 
squashes come on quickly and the moths 
are attracted to them as the most prom- 
ising and natural nidus for theireggs and 
young. Later the squash vines may be 
pulled up and burned, while the grubs or 
borers are on the stems. We have never 
succeeded in driving away the moths 
with tar and other strong smelling sub- 


stances which are often recommended. 
A.S. F. 


ONIONS IN THE GREENHOUSE.—J. P., 
Green wood, Indiana, planted yellow Dan- 
vers sets last New Years in ashady green- 
house with a night temperature of 45° 
and a day one of 60°, expecting to get big 
bulb onions, and failed; he got green tops 
but no big bulbs. He asks why this was 
so and what can he now do with them. 
In growing onions in greenhouses in win- 
ter it is green onions and not kig bulbs 
we are after, for we cannot get large 
bulbs. Egyptian onions are fine for this 
work, so too are White Portugal and Sil- 
ver King; don’t use Yellow Danvers for it. 
Plant thick and in very rich soil, and raise 
your night temperature 10°, ventilating 
freely when practicable. Pull up all your 
onions now and wash them and bunch 
them and sell them as they are. It would 
not pay to plant them out. 


Rust 1x CELERY.—J. P., Eastern Shore, 
Va., writes: “I had some fine Giant 
Pascal and Golden Heart celery this win- 
ter, the heads were large and _ finely 
bleached, but the outer stalks rusted badly 
particularly the Pascal. The soil is a 
little stiff, and it was hilled up rather late. 
Can you tell me how to prevent the rust?”’ 


Don't grow celery on_the same piece of 
ground this year,,and) for bleaching use 
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boards instead of earth, placing them 
against the plants and bank the earth 
against the boards. 


Miscellaneous. 


SOD GOMPOST—WINTERING PANSIES. 


1. I have a stack of rotted sod—rich 
old turf, but without any manure in it. 
Which would be the best to mix with it, 
bone meal or sheep manure? 

2. Would 6x5 inches be too near for 
pansy plants in cold frames in winter for 

eeping them over for spring sales? 

Turner’s Falls, Mass. J.J. L. 


1. Much depends on what you want to 
useit for. Bone meal is good anyway; 
add 200 pounds of it to a cord of loam; 
many florists add more. About shee 
manure, no less an authority than Fran 
R. Pierson of Tarrytown, N. Y., told us 
the other day, that its use in the soil was 
detrimental to their roses. This is in con- 
tradiction to the general opinion regard- 
ing sheep manure. For a compost hea 
for general purposes we would very niaeh 
prefer cow manure. 

__2. No. Indeed it is quite as much as, 
if not more than, most florists give them. 


GOLD STORAGE FOR LILY ROOTS. 


I have an ice house, and thought it 
would be possible to carry over two or 
three thousand bulbs of Lilium Harrisii 
or lily of the valley pips in it, by some 
kind of cold sturage. Can you advise any 
practical plan for such a purpose? 

Ithaca, N. Y. H. B. 


Go to acold storage builder. One can 
ect a cold storage house built for from 

500 up, and a small one will cost about 
$600 a yeartorunit That would never 
pay to keep over 3 or 4000 bulbs in. Bet- 
ter let well enough alone. One can buy, 
at any season of the year, bulbsthat have 
been kept in cold storage cheaper than he 
himself would be able to keep them over, 
and run no risk whatever. FE. ASMUS. 

West Hoboken, N. J. 


When you write to any of the advertis- 


ers in this paper please say that you saw | 


the advertisement in GARDENING. ° 


CHOICE 50c, sere. 


SETS. 
Bet J— 


10 Elegant Roses....,......0.. 500 
a“ F—10 Lovely Carnation Pinks...60c 


oe 

Z HH—4 Superb French Cannas..... 50c 
* Mi—24 Fine Gladioll, fig.size. ...60c 
. 8-8 R 


“ T—6 Fuchsias and 2 Begonias... .50c 


Any 3 Sets, $1.25; 5 for $2. 


By mail, postpaid. Safe arrival and 
satisfaction guaranteed. Order by the 
lettere from thisadvt. NOW asthese are 
introductory sets not in catalogue, an 
elegant annual of 1}t8 pages, free. 
Everythi ngot the best forOrchard, 
Vineyard, Lawn and Garden. 40th 
year, 1,000 acres, 28 greenhouses. 


STORRS & HARRISON CO., 
PAINESVILLE, OHIO, Box A 14 


ONE MILLION *« « x 


Trees, shrubs, decorative herbaceous 
plants, etc. for landscape gardeners, 
parks, cemeteries and private gardens. 
Catalogues Free. PricesLow. ... 
B. M. WATSON, 


Old Colony Nurseries, PLYMOUTH, MASS. 


GARDENING. 


April 15, 


Landscape Gardening. . 
FRIEDMAN, —_ 


* 


Artistic. Florist, 


* 


Jackson Street and Michigan Avenue, 
fee CHICAGO. 


JOHN THORPE, Supt. 


Plans and Estimates Given. 


When writing mention Gardening. 


LOOK AT THI 
Strawberry 
Plants... 


No Retail Catalogue. 


Thé WATER GARDEN 


Victoria Regia, 
Egyptian Lotus (Nelumbium speciosum) 
Pond Lilies. 


Aquatic and Bog Plants my Specialty. COLUMBIAN 
NOVELTIES in Water Lilies now offered for sale. 


Nymphea Columbians (new crim- 
BOD Water Illy). .............cccccccees se.c° each 


Nymphezea Miana...............- ° 
Nymphea Delicatissima.......... 3.00 * 
Nymphes Laydekeri rosea...... 2.60 * 


Nymphea Zanzibarensis, royal purple lily, and 
other hardy and tropical varieties, see catalogue. 


WM. TRICKER & CO., 
CLIFTON, NEW JERSEY. 


A LARGE STOCK OF 


American Arbor= Vite 
ann Norway Spruce. 


All sizes, from 18 inches up to 6 feet. 
Piants are very bushy, well furnished, 
and with splendid roots. 


Very low rates will be given on large 
quantities. 


J. T LOVETT & CO., 
fee — Little Silver, N. J. 


80 Flower Plants 


For 100 Cents by Mail. 


Ready to plant out. Sturdy well rooted stock. 
Each sort contains many finest selected colors. 


Asters, Coleus, Fuchsias, Double Gaillardia, 
Giant Pansies, Giant Petunias, Hollyhocks, 
Phiox, new sorts, Salpigiossis, Verbenas. 

40 Plants for $1, Extra Choice vars. only 


Geraniums. single and double. scarlets, pinks. 
white. etc.: carnations.) ellow, white. pink and scar- 
let; Chrysanthemums, white, yellow, pink, etc. 


DANIEL K. HERR, box 496, Lancaster, Pa. 


Garden Roses. 


A large stock of the best varieties for 
the purpose. .... . 
PRICE LIST TO APPLICANTS. Address 


WILLIAM H. SPOONER, 
- - . - Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


Banquet Strawberry. 


Equal to wild berry in fiavor. CROSBY PEACH, 

frost proof; fruits every year. Colored plates. 

Ful! descriptions. Free Cat. Allfruits Write atonce 
HALE BKOS., South Glastonbury, Conn. 


Michael’s Early the earliest, and Gandy’s Prize the 
latest Strawberries, at $1.50 per 1000. 

Parker Earleand Haverland, two of the best midseason 
Strawberries, at $200 per 1000. All young, strong 
plants, grown especially for the wholesale trade. 

Will tie in bunches of fifties, pack securely in live moss. 


N. P. BROOKS, Lakewood (Nurseries), N. J. 


GHOIGE GOLLEGTIONS OF 
PLANTS BY MAIL. 


20 Choice Everblooming Roses, 2 varieties, al! 
labeled for &1.00. 

20 Choice Double or Single Geraniums for §1.00. 

20 Beautiful Lge bei oO curteenthem om for $1 .@ 


One-half of either collection for 00 cts. Six collec 
pons for %.00. Sent prepaid by I to anya 
ress 


in the U. 8. on receipt of price. 
Safe arrival Suarenteed 
A plant of the Chinese Uwarf Orange as a 
preminm with every dollar order. This is one of 
he most interesting plants for pot culture for 
amateurs. producing fragrant blossoms and bear 
ing highly colored fruit when grown in a 4 or S-inch 
pot and only one year old, and as easily grown as 
a Geranium; try one and be nee . 
A finely illustrated 64 page catalogue of hundreds 
of other destrable plants sent free on application. 


Address COTTAGE ROSE GARDEN, 
CULUMBUS, OHIO. 


ORNAMENTAL TREES 
and SHRUBS .. . 


IN GREAT VARIETY. 
Specimen Plants for Lawns and Cem- 
eteries. Send for Catalogue. 


SAMUEL C. MOON, 
Morrisville, Bucks Co., Pa. 


GRAPE VINES, FoREIan. 


All the leading varieties for cultivation under 
glass. in following sizes: 1 hip 2 

also Nectarines, 
prepare’ for forcing In pots and tubs. 


oso e@ ee @# @¢@ 


JOHN G. GARDNER, 


« « sJOBSTOWN, N. J. 
When writing mention Gardening. 


CANNAS mn 


Comte H. de Choiseal, 
Geoffroy Xt. Hilaire. One of each for $8.0. 


PROBST BROS. FLORAL CO., 
1017 Broadway, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Deciduous Trees. 


5,000 SILVER MAPLES, from 8 to 12 ft., very 
handsome and straig 

5,000 SUGAR, NOKWAY and SYCAMORE 
MAPLES, 8 to 12 feet. choice. 

10,0 0 CAROLINA and BAUSAW POP- 
LARS, from 8 to 14 feet. very fine. Also trees 
of larger size of many varieties. An immenr 
assortment of Elms, Oxnks, Willows and 
other deciduous trees. Prices on application. 


THE WM. H. MOON CO., Morrisville, Pa. 


You will benefit Gardening by men- 
tioning it every time you white an 
advértiser,in, th2se-columns. 


ARDY PLANTS. 


A Full stock of all the best sorts in strong 
lants from the n ground. Single an 
Souble Pzonies, German Japan Irises, 
Poppies, Ornamental Grasses, Japan Ane- 
mones, etc. 
OUR NEW LAWN GRASS, 
the most perfect known. 


CLEMATIS PANICULATA 
25 cents each; 5 tor $1, free by mail. 


Send for our large Catalogue. Largest Collection 
in the United States. Established 1877. 


WOOLSON & CO., 


Lock Drawer E. PASSAIC, N. J. 


You Can’t Afford 
To Set 


New Plants 
Every Year——_» 


When a well selected list of Hardy Planta 
will Jast indefinitely. Well selected from all hard 
climates. Get only the best. There are enoug 
that are good without growing weeds. Give them 
a zood rich soiland you will have treasures. 
You acquire a fondness for them as they come up 

year to year, as they Increase in size and 
beauty, that you never feel for those that have to 
be ceplaced. They become, as it were, members of 
the family, a part of your very life. Ask those 
who have grown hardy plants If this Is not true, or 
consult the catalogue of 


F. H. HORSFORD, Charlotte, Vt. 


TO ALL om. 


who will mention this advertisement 
and enclose 25c in stamps or currency, 
we will send both our beautiful ilius- 
trated catalogues, one consisting of VEG- 
ETABLE AND FLOWER SEEDS AND BULBS, the 
other CHOICE AND RARE PLANTS, and ac- 
company same with a half packet each 
of our two great novelties for 1894, viz., 
the HORN OF PLENTY (DATURA CORNUCO- 
PIA) and our PRIZE CHRYSANTHEMUM SEED, 
which has already taken over TEN THOU- 
SAND DOLLARS in prizes. 
PITCHER & MANDA, 


United States Nurseries, SHORT HILLS, N. J. 


The New Mushroom 


(Agaricus subrufescens.) 
On and after April 16, I will sell guaranteed 
fresh spawn of The New Mushroom, price 
$1.00 per half bushel; $1.50 per bushel; $4.00 
barrel. Order early as the supply is 
imited. Cash withtheorder. . 


THOMAS GRIFFIN, Manager, 
OASIS NURSERY Co., Westbury Station, L. I., N.Y. 
Chrysanthemums, 


Cannas, Begonias 
ONLY THE BEST. 
SEED OF EITHER, 26c. per packet. 


T. H. Spaulding, ORANGE, N. J. 


ORCHIDS. 


12 Best free growing and profuse flow- 
ering Orchids for amateurs, for $10.00. 


WI. MATHEWS, Utica, N. Y. 


CYCLAMEN—"> 


A few hundred strong plants, from 
4-inch pots left, $6.00 per 100. Fifty 
at hundred rates...... 

BEACH &.CO., Richmond, Ind. 


Mention Gardening. 


Price list free. 


ae a as. ce 


‘E. Widener, Ha 


READER Jfex2? RARE FLOWERS 


° GARDENING. 


PRIZE CARNATIONS. 


WE OFFER 


$300 IN CASH PRIZES ——_/- 


. - - - ro Amateur Florists and Private Gardeners as follows: 


For best 6 plants, in pots, of Storm Kin...........cc.cccscssscsssssssees $ 75.00 
2nd “ 6 = * : ee Uh iaduconeseersagcuncenonsmatenceh 25.00 
‘* 12 cut, blooms eS He Judapauanmaapensaauesagnesececs 50.00 

2nd “12 °* 2 ? I i ig el eae My Ls Cate 25.00 
“50 ‘ “Mme. Diaz Albertini..................ccccccosceoee 25.00 

“60 * SS Wh SCOR ses sec ci vicrsaievcdaesivicsetastnvedeissoseex 25.00 

* 60 ‘* PP "Ui nl JONG sais scassesevencsesvscsaeasteastesceecevcsns 25.00 

* 50 ° *§ "The Stuart...1.....ccccccscosccsosscccosscoscevensoeess, 25.00 
“50 * © Lizzie McGowa.........ccscosscecsscssscccesceeece 25.00 
Wa 62) Beker er ee ny oe awe Caner Ca oR Ie $300.00 


To be competed for at the First Annual Exhibition of The American Carnation 
Society, to be held in Boston, Mass., the third Thursday and Friday of February, 1895. 
Our Carnation Catalogue tells all about growing prize Carnations and how to compete 
for these prizes. It will be sent to all who send address and 10 cts, in postage stamps, and 
those ordering plants thereafter will receive 34 dozen fine carnation plants free. 


THE COTTAGE GARDENS, 
Stee ——_QUEENS, L. 1., N. Y. 
“THE BEST 


GARY SANTHEMUMS—= 


UP TO DATE”? 
THROW OUT THOSE OLD TIMERS, AND STOCK UP WITH THE BEST. YOU CAN 
AFFORD IT AT THE FOLLOWING PRICES. 
Plants from 2-inch pots, grown cool, strong and stocky and guaranteed TRUE to name. 


Niveus, Pres. W. R. Smith. Mabel Simpkins. Golden Ny codton: Mrs. F. L. Ames, Parthenta, Dr. H. D. Hull, 
Miles A. Wheeler. Polly pcee burg, ee erome ace oe ee ; nile wenatiaker ae Callendreau, ery. 
alsley, Ktoile de Lyon. Roslyn. a Prass. Ha a cks Arnuld, Tux Geo. W. 

Childs, Col. Wm. B. Smith, Emma Hitzeroth, Mrs. H. F. Spaulding. oo a ” edo, 


1 each above 25 varieties for $1.00. 5 each above 25 80. 
lu each above 25 varieties for @3.00. verre vies for. 84/50. 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 


CASH WITH ORDER. SEND FOR “MUM” CIRCULAR. 
H. W. TURNER, Chrysanthemum Specialist, SHARON, PA. 


RAISING 


Pine-Apples 


pays not less than 
$300 per Acre, per year. 


Newport Nursery Co. 


(INCORPORATED.) 


- + +» » Newport, R. I. 


All the new and rare Trees and Shrubs, 
native and imported. 


A full line of Herbaceous plants, Hardy 
Roses, Azaleas, Rhododendrons, 
Vines, Etc. — ene 


I will prove this to any one who will 
write me for information. I will also 
Send list of beautiful improved prop- 
erties on the Indian River—a perfect 
climate. . .. . 


JOHN ASPINWALL, Pres. State Bank, 
Eau Gallie, Florida. 


THE JACQUEMINOT 
ee ———__ CARNATION. 


Is endorsed as a shipper and keeper. Sells at sight. 
and ts at present a mass of buds and blooms. 

NO MORE SAMPLES—we cannot spare the time. 
Send for circular and price Ist. 


PETER FISHER & CO., 
- - - ELLIS, Norfolk Co., MASS. 


RARE TREES_» 


Japan Maples, Rhododendrons, 
Azaleas, Large Evergreens. 


MONTROSE NURSERIES, =} Catalogue 


FREE. 
H. E. BURR. Mgr. Ward Place, South Orange, N. J. 
a 


Superb Pansies. 


My “RAINBOW MIXTURE" is a combina- 
tion of the very best strains in existence, 
and cannot fail to give satisfaction. Stocky 
young plants $1.00 per 100, tree by mail. 


GEORGE CREIGHTON, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Plants for the Seaside grown in Seaside 
exposures, . .. ., 


When wanted in quantities write for prices. 
Catalogues free. . . . , ) 


° 500,000 - 
Asparagus Roots. 


Conover’s Colossal and Barr’s Mam- 
moth, both one and two years old; very 
Strong and handsome. Exceedingly low 
rates on 10,000 and 20,000 lots. 


J.T. LOVETT & CO., Little Silver, N. J. 


BLOOMINGTON pent NURSERY a ae 
600 Acres. irteen Greenhouses. 


Trees Plants 


R ‘ruits, Hedge Plants. 
Fruit and Forest Tree Seedlings. Priced 
PHOENIX NURSERY COMPANY, 


(Suc. to Sidney Tuttle & Co.) Bloomington, Hl. 
SS a a a Ee 


Asparagus Rots er.+: 


Barr's Mammoth, Conover’s Colossal, and 
Palmetto........ 


The WM-H. MOON CO., Morrisville, Pa.. 


ce only, address ELLIS B 


Keene, N. H. It wil! astonish and please. Free. 
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DRIED LOAM MIXED WITH WET MANURE. 


Do you think that earth dried on iron 
plates by fire, until it is good and d 
and afterwards (when cold) mixed with 
manure for mushroom beds, bad practice? 
It often happens that manure gathered 
this time of the year is very wet,—entirely 
too wet to use, but would be made about 
of the pro per dryness if some good dry 
earth could be mixed up with it. An 
early reply will much oblige. Jak. 

New York. 


No. We have before now used artifi- 
cially dried loam to mix with over-wet 
manure to correct the latter, and raised 
good crops from the beds made up of the 
mixture. 


WaTER HYACINTHS IN Kansas.—Mrs. 
A. M., Hollis, asks ‘Will it be too warm 
for them in the hottest sunshine here, if 
they are planted in cans placed ip a tub 
or half barrel of water?”? Notab*+ But 
don’t plant them in cans, don1 plant 
them at all. Plunge the tub whcily or 
partly in the ground, and fillit withloam 
to within six or eight inches of the top, 
then fill it up full with water. Now 
throw your plant into the water, but 
don’t plant it, it will float on the surface 
and soon send its roots down into the 
loam. Keep the tub full of water at all 
times. So much water as we have men- 
tioned isn’t really necessary, a good deal 
less will do if you wish it. 


THE NEw MusHRoomM.—I wish to try 
growing Agaricus subrutescens this sum- 
mer. Who has the spawn forsale? Please 
tell us in GARDENING as soon as possible. 
J. A. B., Eagle Grove, Iowa. 


Many others have written to us in the 
same strain, The spawn is now adver- 
tised in our columns. 


North Star Currant 


Is perfectly hardy in anyclimate. 25 per cent. 
more and larger fruit. Does not sun-scald. 
Berries do not drop off. Sweetest and most de- 
licious flavor known. Fine2 year old plants, 
with metal seal, soc. each; $5.00 doz. For ele- 
gant colored plates free mention GARDENING. 


THE JEWELL NURSERY CO. 
Box H. Lake City, Minnesota 


JAPAN PLUM TREES. 


Ogon, Abundance, Burbank and Satsuma. 
Also Lombard, Bradshaw, Etc. Bartlett, 
Keiffer and Duchess Pears. Orange Quince. 
All of fine growth. Send for prices. 


HENRY LUTTS, Youngstown, N. Y. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS. All 
1,000,000 the old and new kinds; 40 vars. 
Asparagus plants. 600,000 Karly and late Cab- 
bage, Tomato, Lettuce, Sweet Potato and Celery 
lants. Prices way down to suit the hard times. 
Be sure to order my free Catalogue before plac- 
ing yourorders. .... 
. « CALEB BOGGS, Cheswold, Delaware. 


For SALE—A nice property for a gardener for sale 

for cash. A lot of one acre within 4¢ mile of main 
street In Norfolk. Neb., with house 12x24 with ell 
12x22. 8 feet in clear; house has 3 Jarge rooms, | bed- 
room, | closet, 1 pantry: pump in house; good cellar; 
barn 14x16, 12 feet clear: wagon shed l4xl6. This ts 
one of the best proper in the neighborhood and 
will sell for U0 cash. Address 

E. A. LINDEBMANN, box 118, Norfolk, Neb. 


ARDENERS—On our register wtll be found the 
names of COMPETENT GARDENERS adapt- 
ed for all positions, and we will take pleasure in 
sending these to anyone requiring theirservices. Cor- 
respondence solicited. 
HENRY A. DREER, Seedsman and Florist, 
714 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


FOR SALE. 


A market garden of 13 acres. with good buildings: 
also grove of three acres, pear orchard and small 
. City Nmits joins land, and ‘¢ mile from 
Porter Home Mfg. Co. For further particulars 
Address Wa. LA HAYN, Chesterton, Ind. 


Qi ATION WANTED—As sexton or gardener by 
first-class Scotch gardener: pborouahly under- 

stands all branches of the gardening trade: highest 

references. GARDENER, box 24, Westville, Conn. 
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“The most complete Nurseries on the American Continent.”—Asmerican Rural Home. 


THE MOUNT HOPE NURSERIES, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Established over Fifty Years ugo, and still under the same management. 

We beg to announce that we are prepared for the Spring of 1894 with the largest and most complete 
collections of Nursery stock in the country. Those who contemplate planting orchards or fruit farms. 
will find it an exceptional opportunity to secure the leading varieties at remarkably low prices. Our 
lists of the most app varieties of 
FRUIT TREES contain the best, both Newand Old. Also Grape Vines, Currants, Rasp- 

berries, Gooseberries, Etc., Etc. Superintendents of Parks, Cemeteres 
and Private Grounds will find it to their advantage to consult our Catalogue, wherein will be 
found a superb collection of 


ORNAMENTAL TREES AND SHRUBS. BOTH DECIDUOUS and EVERGREEN. 
The Collections embrace everything desirable in the way of TREES FOR STREET PLANTING, 
TREES FOR THE LAWN, SHRUBS FOR MASS.NG OR PLANTING SINGLY, RARE EVERGREENS, 
HEDGE PLANTS, etc., etc. Special attention is also directed to our collections of 


HARDY ROSES, cee, 


And to the plants we furnish, than which there are no finer grown. They are large dormant 
bushes from the open ground, and if planted early in April, will give fine blooms the same 
summer. The list embraces the best varieties of HYBRID PERPETUAL, Moss and CLIMBING ROSES. 
Our Collection of HARDY HERBACEOUS PLANTS is one of the largest in the country, and contains 
over Four Hundred pea and Varieties. A superb Collection of HERBACEOUS PONIES, includ- 
ing the newest varieties and most distinct colors. 
Handsome New 160 Page Catalogue mailed free to all who have not received it. 
“An indispensable Catalogue."—COUNTRY GENTLEMAN, Albany, N. Y. 
“A credit to the country.”"—RURAL NEW YORKER. New York City. 
Estimates furnished. Correspondence solicited. Personal inspection invited. Awarded Medals 
at the World's Fair. 


ELLWANGER & BARRY, ‘iirseret’ Rochester, N, Y. 
Bardalns I Hardy Herbaceous Plants 


CLEMATIS DAVIDIANAA,............ cccsccscceseesceeee sete $ 6.00 per 100 $ 50.00 per 1000 
BLUE DAY LILY (Funkia ovata)...............sccceeceees 5.00 ‘* 40.00 ‘* 
GAILLARDIA GRANDIFPLORA, .............cccccesssccescess 7.00 ‘* 60.00 ‘“ 
HEMEROCALLIS DUMORTIERI.............scccceseeeeee 6.00 50.00 ‘“ 
LOBELIA CARDINALIS..........cccsscsccssscssccscessceseesces 6.00 ‘ 50.00 “ 
PARDANTHUS SINENSIS (Blackberry Lily).......... 5.00 “ 35.00 ‘ 
PERENNIAL PHLOX, fine named sorts.......... ere 6.00 ‘ 50.00 ‘“ 
SEDUM MAXIMOWICKSII........... iseasassesutcneeetese les . 600 “ 50.00 ‘“ 

§6 MAXIMUM .1.........cccccsccreceeeece Ar ere w-- 6.00 “ 50.00 ‘ 
RAGGED ROBIN (Lychnis viscaria, fl. pl.).............. 8.00 ‘ 7500 ‘ 


HERBACEOUS PONIES, named or incolors... 15.00 ‘ 125.00 ‘“ 
All fine strong plants. 500 other varieties at low rates for strictly bang-up stock. 
tas-F. O. B. for cash with order. 


J. T. LOVETT CO., Little Silver, N. J. 
HUNT’S SPECIAL Introductory Offers. 


For 12 cents, For 24 ceats 


we willsend postpaid, 1 packet we will send postpaid, 1 packet 
Sweet Pea, Blanche’ Ferry, each, Sweet Peas, Butterfly tavee 
beautiful pink and white, 1 ’ der and white, Blanche Fer 
acket mos, charming ry, pink and white, 

or late summer flowers, 1 dwarf mixed; Balsam 
packet Balsams, all colors, colors; Calliopsis, Golden 
1 packet of the lovely Sal- wave; Candytuft, Empress 
pigiossis, or velvet flower; (new) Cosmos, mixed, Nige 
1 packet Pansies, mixed: 1 nonette, large flowering; 
packet Poppies, a choice Pansy Mam French; Phlox 
mixture of single and dou- 
ble, and our beautiful Seed 
Catalogue..... 

Or, for 12 cents, we will send 
postpaid. 1 bulb Pearl Tuberose, 1 

Ib Pink Gladoli, 1 AmaryllisCandida, 


large fl >wering, mixed vivid 
colors; Poopies, a wonderful 
mixture; Verbena, best mix- 
ed: Petunia, blotched and striped 
ga Alyssum, sweet, and our beaut 
alogue. ~markable offers will not ap 
achat Lily of the Valley, and our pear Sean’ thaetore Giace at ay mentioning this 


utiful Seed Catalogue. paper. £.H. HUNT, 79 Laxe St., CHICAGO, ILL 


Pee OT TPF CTV KT eT 8 FP sSBe2CO SF SOI S@®QeGOW ew Cre Fe efeertecoeeseeeececweweeeeeeee*' 


: 

SUMMER BLOOMING BULBS FOR 

4 i 

4 In 15 choice varieties, such as i 

LILIES, BEGONIAS, GLADIOLI, ETC., that cannot be had ’ 
4 clsewhere for three times the price. 50 for 50c., 25 for 25c., 
with Catalogue and full descriptive plan and illustration. ihe 


4 Foe. 

] $40 000 made in 5 years growing GLADIOLI. 100 Gladioli “"\giites 

9 Abs for $1 50; 70 for $1 00; 30 for 50 cents. 2 Catalogues, hla 7 

¢ BULBS, PLANTS and CACTI, free. 9. NG ay 

’ Ts - ! ~ 2 is. Qa 
/ 316 N. wth Street, \. YS 

$A. BLANC & CO., 2° \puth S84 pia, SS 


RPD ee wr re Hee western x De wrswrr eo ezeeswerscersees2e¢coeeeceoe cece eS fe e& ees?’ 
eee ee aed 


CHOICE a | Grane Vine 


Northern grower small fruit 
dug on day of shipment. Send for catalogue. 


JOHN G. HERRICK & CO., No. Weare, N. H. 
When writing mention Gardening. 


For Florists, with 
Canes 4 to 6 feet. 
5000 Concord, 3 
years old, $5.00 per 100. .... 


The WM. H. MOON Co., Morrisville, Ps. 


* GARDENING. 


(7 ae P W PANSY, Vaughan’s° Odd Mixed.’ 


This Boe, celebrated strain contains 
extra large proportion of Reds, § 

Striped, Brown, Gold and Silver Edge, and like 
4 colors, attractive from their distinct and peculiar 
{ markings. The thousands who admired these at 
the Fair say it is the most novel mixture which 
has ever been offered in Pansies. You are 
sure to be pleasedif youtryit. Pkt., 10c, 


WORLD’S FAIR SWEET PEAS. 


So many of our visitors at the Fair have 
asked for a small quantity of the large flower- 
ing kinds in the rare colors there shown that 
we have put upa mixed packet containing ten 

finest varieties, which we offer as World's 
| Fair Sweet Peas. Per packet, r5c. 

Our Catalogue containing over 100 pages with | 
colored plates of many flowers on which we 
received World’s Fair Medals, goes free with 
any of these offers amounting to 25c. 

WRITE To-DAY, EAST OR WEST. 


'AUGHAN. 


VP Val @ an 


Little Gem Calla. g 


A perfect miniat- 
ure Calla, only one 
foot high and pro- 
ducing perpetually Fe 
erfect suow white 
ylossoms. It begins B 
to bloom when only 
a few inches high in 
a three inch pot, and 
continues. Matures We 
quickly many new 
| plants from offsets. 8 
| Rach, 30¢.; 2 for soc. 


Dreer’s 
growers for over half a century. They 
or Greenhouse. This is the year for VES 
the varieties of these 
DEN CALENDAR for 1894, and @ ctiginsl, sock | pur- 
is the largest of all 
descriptions in cultivating, is richly il- 
a Decidedly the best of 
1 plant Florence V . Vaughan Canna.|The whole | 
714 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. | (@2"" special Offer | 
FERNS "2 29 teenie oe pesutial and 
Auratum, Kra- 
Herbaceous Perennials }7s,7riloms 
SHRUBS, een. 
namental Plants in America. Four Cat- 
The Reading Nursery, 
Kissena Nurseries, Flushing, N. Y. 
best grafted trees; 
to grow these frul FREE to all who mention 


Keliable 
are sure to grow, true to name, and 
will save you money and disappoint- 
qy Indoubtedly the 
ECONOMY aaa most distinct and 
IN THE GARDEN. grand flowers ex- 
e hibitedin the World’s | 
make money by getting the best only. eee a tan weakee 
Describes everything New and Old in OS ee et 
Canna flowers and 
lustrated if addition to large colored a gle a ge 8 
plates on cover...... : 
this class of plants. | 
ee 
= | 
Sipe month 1 et Pansy, “Odd ieee | fer cay liso we si ® 
a this paper. 1pkt. World’s Fair Sweet Peas, $1.00 N pes & 
NEW YORK: , CHICAGO: 88S St. 
Hardy Ferns | @2ec2225.VAUGHAN'S SEED STORE, 2:9 6?tacitistssst w 
and Flowers. 
CYPRIPEDIUMS '""%e White, Yel 
My BOG G ARDEN eis balld and 
y of Japan, etc. 
Send for Descriptive Illustrated Catalogue. 
EDWARD GILLETT, Southwick, Mass. 
EVERGREENS AnD 
Hardy Herbaceous Flowers, 
alogues (228 pages, illustrated) free on 
application. Send your list of needs 
Jacob W. Manning, Prop. READING, MASS. 
Trees aa Shrubs. 
The large varieties 
Chestiuts He 
also SeCele es: 
other Nut Trees in variety... .. 
PLANTS. Greenville eee Older Rusp. 
other best varieties. Best Grown Piants. 
a 7 Bend for it Address Wis. 


1894. ne 
Have been planted by the most critical 
ment if sown in the Garden, Farm, 
beautiful of all 
Send two stamps for DREER’S GAR- Fair Canna Beds. The 
for 13 plants. It 
Seeds, Plants and Bulbs. It gives 
entire summer, 
HENRY A. DREER, Brlehy Se 
@ 26 Barclay St. 
You will find over 40 varieties of hardy 
plant one. 
LILIES 202992 spot 
HARDY TREES, 
The finest general assortment of Hardy Or- 
for rates. 
Parsons & Sons Co. tta. 
and Japan. The 
The WM. H. MOON CO., ‘Morrisville, Pa. 
Painene and 1 prioe pra ete., telling all about how 


Se S4 * oiver cw 
an : is el 


As you may be in want of flowers for gifts ata 
distance from your home for weddings, receptions 
birthdays, the sick room, or as an expression of 
feelings at times when and ink alone will 
hardly suffice, it will be well for you to know thatwe 
are well peperes to help youout. Wecan deliver 
flowers ou in any of the principal cities of 
the U. S. ne urope, on a few hours’ notice. Tele- 
graph us, giving name and address of the friend 
you wish to receive flowers, also inscription you 
wish written on card, and we will have them de- 
livered by cclegTapn, a receipt will be taken and 
forwarded to you by mail. We can follow your 
friend while traveling and have flowers handed 
them in every hotel Paced stop at. Distance or 
time need hardly be considered. Make your 


wants known to us and see how well we can eratify them. 


eC. B. WHITNALL & CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Of these popular and valuable Grasses we offer strong roots: 


Eulalia gracillima univittata, 


6¢ 


Japonica variegata, 
66 


F. O. B. for cash with order. 


$6 per 100; $50 per 1000. 
6 per 100; 50 per I000. 


zebrina (Zebra Grass) 8 per 100. 


J. T. LOVETT = Little Silver, N. J. 


senate] HE MOON 


Company 
Trees, Shrubs, Vines, 
and Small Fruits. 
Descriptive Nlustrated Catalogue Free. 


THE WM.H. MOON CO., 
Morrisville, Pa. 


PLANTS, VINES, etc. 


Our 1894 Catalogue is the most 
complete book ever issued tn the ip- 
terests of the fruit grower. 72 pages 
of valuabie information about the 
choicest varieties of Frult Trees, 
Plants and Vines. Wesend It FREE, 


T. J. Dwyer, “ORT%4" 


BERLIN NURSERIES, 


Wholesale and Retail, 
blah glad Bore wipers Plants, seventy fine 


J. @ HARRISON & SONS, Berlin, Worcester Co., Md. 


What a wonderful thing is a live seed. 
Immature, old or dead it may look the same, 
How to know? Old gardeners say that 


Bur pees 
POU 


When grown we give 
your success 


') This is the proof of life. 
P our word you will be satisfied— 


P) is ours. BURPEE’S FARM ANNUAL 
% for 1894, 172 pages, tells all about the Best 
Seeds that Grow. The newspapers call it the 
Leading American Seed Catalogue, Yours 


free for the asking if you plant seeds, 


W. ATEEE BURTEE @ se Bete: 
4 7? 


TRAWBERRY PLANTS. _fersate:'t3 

varieties. Are the introducersof the "ROBINSON." 

the best new commercial Strawberry. 30.000 Prog: 
ress, Kansas, and Queen of West Raspberry plants. 


B. F. SMITH,. Box 6, Lawrence. Kansas. 
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AMERIGAN-MADB MUSHROOM SPAWN. 


Some time ago Mr. S. E. Paschall, ot 
Pennsylvania, sent us samples of his home- 
made spawn for trial. We planted a bed 
with it, and a parallel bed alongside ot 
the other with the imported article. All 
other conditions were alike. Mr. Pas- 
chall’s gave us the heaviest crop. The 
mushrooms in both beds, were identical 
in variety. At our request Mr. P. tells us 
how he makes the spawn. 


The easiest way to generate natural or 
virgin spawn that I have yet learned is to 
take fresh horse droppings and spread 
them say four inches deep upon an earth 
floor, under cover, tramping them firmly. 
This is exactly in imitation of the old- 
fashioned mill-track. 

To insure the presence of spores of the 
desired kind I introduce the powdered re- 
mains of choice selected specimens, previ- 
ously matured and dried. This may or 
may not be necessary, as the spores are 
pretty sure to be present in the hay, straw 
or grain used by the horses; but it is an 
_ inex igoet and wise precaution. The 

work 1s done in warm weather, without 
artificial heat. Inside of ninety days there 
will be plenty of lively spawn running just 
above the moist cath OF the floor, and 
even penetrating the floor. 

This natural spawn is used for spawn- 
ing bricks, exactly as described in the 
books, or it may be inserted directly into 
the beds. The bricks are not “run” by 
means of surrounding them with manure, 
but by putting them flat on the earth 
floor, three deep, and covering them with 
loam. Enclosed is a photograph of a bed 
spawned with this natural spawn which 
produced 1% poundsof mushrooms to the 
square foot, and which began bearing in 
three weeks from the date of spawning; 
that is, the mushrooms were visible above 
the surface in twenty-one days, 

My brief experience in making brick 
spawn leads me to the conclusion that it 
cannot be produced in small quantities as 
cheaply as the English bricks can be 
bought, but that in lots of say 1000 

unds it could as cheaply be made at 

10me. For small beds, where but a few 
pounds of spawn are needed, it would be 
well to buy it; but for my own useI would 
decidedly prefer the home-made article. | 
S. EDWARD PASCHALL. 
West Chester, Pa. 


Fragrant Hardy Pinks 


Per 100 
New Moun................cccceseeee $5 00 
Essex Witch...............cccccceeees 5 00 
Glen Valley.............ccccsscsseees 4 00 
S62 Pink vecescscscepeccdeessiesvacades 5 00 


Send for circulars. 


THADDEUS HALE, so. Byfield, Mass. 
Mention Gardening. 


POTATOES. 


poy your Seed direct from the Grower and get 
Pure Seed, True to Name, specially Treated 
roduce Best Results. Burpee’s E. Ear:y, 

$1. per bushel. American Wonder, $1.00 per 
bushel. Monroe Seedlings, 75 cts. per bushel. 
Many other kinds. Wholesale price list free. 


GEO. A. BONNELL, Waterloo, N. Y. 


OLDS’ SEED POTATOES. 


Ey.Ohtio, Ohio,Jr., Six Weeks’ Market, Burpee's Ex. Ey 
Polaris, ‘Freeman, R. N.Y. No. an an oy ag os omer eet 
HARD TIRES PRICES, Also Seed Our 
WOR LD S FAIR TuTEepucee ii iM? "98 13. 
The Coming Potato 
It has proven better than al! others. Similar to and as 
good as Freeman, but ylelds & more. “The quality ts 


rfect.” T.B. Terry.* *322 pounds from one.”* L. Osborne, 
TALUGUK PREE.” L. L. OLDS, Clinton, Wisconsin. 


When writing mention Gardening. 
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Thousands of persons throughout America have the past fourteen years used 


SLUG-SHOT 


TO DBSTROYT 


Gurrant and Gabbage Worms, Potato Bugs, Cucumber Fleas, Rose Lice 
and Slugs, Lice on Cattle, Fowls, Ete. 


There is scarce a place of size but will be found 
some merchant who sells SLUG SHOT, and usu- 
ally in connection with the seed trade. The 
Great Seed Dealers are the chief distributors of 
SLUG SHOT. In all these years no case of harm 
rear (romits use is known. SLUG SHOT stands to- 
meet ay the most successful general insecticide in 
§ the world for use on VEGETABLES, FRUITS OR 
FLOWERS. It is put up in various sized pack- 
ages to suit all wants. We prepare all sorts of 
INSECTICIDES AND FUNGICIDES for spraying or 
in powder. 

THRIP JUICE—For Scale, Insects and Caterpillars. Used largely in Florida. 

SOLUTION OF COPPER-—For Rot, Blight, etc. 

GRAPE DUST—Powder for destroying Mildew on Roses and Gooseberries. 
SCROFULARIA—Routs Carpet Beetles. 

If you have trouble with Insects or Blights, write and we will try to help you. Send a 
postal for pamphlet to . HAMMOND, Fishkill-on-Hudson, W. Y. 


Sold by the Seed Dealers of America. 
Special Lawn Dressing. 


Now is the time to Fertilize your Lawn and Garden. By fertilizing we 
do not mean spreading stable manure that is offensive to yourselves and 
your neighbors. We mean simply sowing, with your hand, broadcast 
our “SPECIAL LAWN DRESSING,” which is inoffensive and 
gives a luxuriant and velvety growth. 50 lbs. is sufficient for a space 
50x50 feet. 


THE COST IS 3 cts. PER POUND.__o> 


It requires no raking off when its work is done as is the case with stable 
manure, and costs less than half as much. 

Put up in 25 Ib. and 50 Ib. Sacks. Send all orders by mail or telephone, 
or order of your Seedsman. . . 


THE CLEVELAND LINSEED OIL CO. 
5 W. Washington St., CHICAGO. 
A BARGAIN 


acu Elway Seals 


cice Annuals leversboe e favorites ), al] 
meh eons soe wand b Pus his season. 
Pansy, 40 conn an Nes 


ania, 10 col 
mien igen Swees 
weet 


wee rsand 8 yesum. 
FOR J2 CENTS s? ite teslas el pebog. 
I will send, post-paid, th I fi 


TELEPHONE MAIN 3164. 


HEATHCOTE GREENHOUSES, 
KINGSTON, NEW JERSEY, 


° « Devoted Exclusively to « « 


MARIE 
VIOLETS, 


20,000 Clumps at $5.00 per 100; 
$40.00 per 1000. 


CASH WITH ORDER. 


Having owe this cae dels uniform success for 
the past ten . i ca rantee the health 
and vigor of the Se atock wht I Offer. 


CHAS. S. WITHINGTON. 


D. Landreth & Sons, 


THE HOUSE 


OLDEST Ss E E. D AMERICA 


have Issued their handsomely illustrated Seed Cata- 
logue for 1894. Merchants, Market Gardeners and 
Private families ay ring Good Seeds, sbould send 
postal for a copy. E to allapplicants. Address 
D. LANDRETH & SONS, 
. Philadelphia, Pa. 


FLOWER SEEDS Piz -Baisame: Poppies. Asters 
Calliopsis. Alyssum, Marigold, Sweet Peas, Candytuft, 


Mignonette. Morning Glory. all for 10c. andtwo names. 
= BYER BRUS., Box C, Waynesboro, Pa. 


seeds to new 
rantee to 2 plese you or the smoant 
,and the ven asa precent. 
a 


gloaas for HM, 

< F devoted ex 

usively to Flower Seede is the most artistic and 
anigoé.” FREE withorder. Add iy 

Miss C. H. LIPPINCOTT, 

$19 aad 823 Axth Street, South, MINNEAPOLIS, 


GRAPE VINES. 


For $1.00 1 wt mail) aa aid a practical treatise on 
12 first-class vines, 4 


d 
and whic 
paid a etande 


early best white, red ap varieties, or one 
vine each of the nines varietics. ioe arrival in 
good condition guaranteed. Price list free. 


J. H. TRYON, Willoughby, Oltio. 


O. TESSELLATA. Entirely new and distinct, no 
catalogued elsewhere: plants Se; alee ng 13 var. fi: 
sample 1 Blood Cactus ic: 

Curt nt. Plamb, ' “Cactus Crank. “\iilton, Wis. 


HOME. In the home a Conover Pianois a pre: 


cious possession and aconstant joy. 


S | UDIO. Teachers find the Conover Pianos 


the most satisfactory for Tone, Touch, and 


Durability. Pr SS 


CON CERI e The Conover Pianos meet all 


the requirements of the most Exacting Con- 
cert ArtistS. - + © + + +5 «© + 


CHICAGO COTTAGE ORGAN COMPANY, 


Sole Factors. 


The Largest Dealers in Pianos and Organs in the World. 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL WAREROOMS: 


215 Wabash Avenue, (SECOND_FLOOR) CHICAGO. 


Sure Death =» KNIPHOFIA Or TRITOMA GORALLINA. 


to all insect life on 


lant or beast; | A grand improvement upon the old X. grandiflora or Uvaria. 


armless to the 
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skin; the most More pleasing by far in color, more refined in structure 
pleasant insecti- 
cide; the best wash and four times as floriferous. 


for pet animals. Ask 


your Seedsmanforit, | Hine plants from 3-inch pots, $ 6.00 per 100; $50.00 per 1000 
(¢ 


or address the Mff’s 


General Agents for | Ffeavy plants, 2 years old, 10.00 
August Rélker & Sons, Also K. grandiflora, strong plants, $8.00 per 100, 
5 138 Salo 24th Street, New York F. O. B. for cash with order. 
TESTES EP J. T. LOVETT CO., Little Silver, N. J. 
20.8888 | 

Cots 
coere 

este oF FOO Oy HOW TO GROW CUT FLOWERS. 

oe eae yi? acne Se eee ee 
A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON 


sy° 


HARDY PLANTS AND BULBS. 


Get our Catalogue before 
placing your order for Hardy Plants 
and Shrubs. We grow 500,000 
every year. Prices low. 

Send a two cent stamp for our 
Catalogue and large sneravion of 
Crimson Eye Hibiscus. 


BASSETT & SON, 


° 

See 
Lo THE CULTIVATION OF THE ROSE, 

And Other Flowering Plants for Cut Flowers, sent to any address 
upon receipt of $2.00. M. %. HUNT, Terre Haute, Ind. 


are now used in ali well rec Renee Largest stock 
ae ne. Sab pe roe all sizes. TREES, HRUBS EVER- 
NS, VINES, HERBACEOUS SP LANTS. 


Descriptive Lllus. Catalogue for 4c. in stamps. “THOMAS MEEHAN & SONS, Germantown, Phila, 


1.000.000 TREES 
:000;000 

Fruit and Ornamental. SHRUBS, VINES, 
ROSES, etc., in over 1 Oooo Va rieties. 


New and Rare. 
Old & Reliable. | Send for our Ilus. Catalogues. 


W. 8. L ITTLE & CO., Rochester, N. Y,., 
or52 Exchange Place, N. Y. City 


Hardiest—thriftiest—largest yield of 
big frui t—drought 2am frost 


highor = Sani nN 


chee this beats 
Send 


7em all. 

for handsome 
illustrated circular, free, 
Rockingham Fruit Farm, N. Epping, N. 


aes 
S¥NAYC 


Hammonton, New Jersey. 


HARDY TREES AND SHRUBS, 
CHERRY, PLUM, PEAR TREES, 


FRUITS AND POULTRY. Complete stock; low ; 
12 FOR $2 00 OR GOOD EXCHANGE. prices; lists free: #0 years’ experience In the west. WHEN WRITING to_advertisers please 


J. C. PLUMB & SO Milton, ts. . ‘ oe 
MARTIN, 134 Delaware Ave, Buffalo, N.Y. 30 Var. Land aia Water Fowls. “his ts. Lc PI UMP, | state that YOUSAW theadv.in GARDENING. 
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Publisher’s Department. 


WHAT SUBSORIBERS SAY. 


I regard your journal as the thing ‘“‘we 
long have sought, and mourned because 
we found it not.’’ ALBERT SALISBURY, 

Pres. State Normal School, Wis. 

February 24, 1894. 


“I find just what I want in it, at the 
right time and in language easily under- 
stood.’’ A. ALEXANDER, Hamilton, Ont. 


‘‘Am much pleased with the paper. It 
suggests and helps when and where we 
need it.’’ J. C. BERRIEN, Steubenville, O. 


‘The paper fills the bill forthose having 
home gardens and gives a lot of informa- 
tion needed by those not employing pro- 
fessional gardeners.” 

SAMUEL HENSHAW, 
West New Brighton, N. Y. 


“‘T consider GARDENING the best journal 
of its kind.”’ R ScCHIFFMAN, M. D. 
St. Paul, Minn. 


“Tt may be only fair, or rather, just, for 
me state that I have found GARDENING 
most interesting, pictures very satisfac- 
tory and cultural directions highly in- 
structive.” 

Mrs. GEo Sucu, South Amboy, N. J. 


“T like GARDENING so well that I have 
discarded all other floricultural papers 
and magazines.”’ 

Mrs. M. G. BAKER, Eagle Grove, fa. 


“T find a great deal of useful informa- 
tion in it and should miss it very much. 
Wm. Baty, Chatham, Ont. 


Your paper is splendid, it has been worth 
many times more than the subscription 
price. Mrs. T. J. F. 

Dahlgren, IIl. 


I like GARDENING very much. It isa 
capital paper and one that I alwaysopen 
with pleasure, feeling sure that I shall find 
in it something to interest me. 

CHARLES MEEHAN. 

Isle of Wight, England. 


AN ADVERTISER’S EXPERIENGE. 


CASTLEWOOD, ORANGE, N. J. 
March 22, 1894. 

I am pleased to state that from my 
advertisements in GARDENING I have re- 
ceived more than twice as many orders 
and inquiries as from any other horticult- 
ural paper. T. H. SPAULDING. 


WATER OD 


For Your 

GREEN HOUSE, 

ROSE HOUSE, 
NURSERY, 


Conservatory, Lawn, * 
House, Carden,Stock 
orany other purpose. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue H 0 T , Al R 
DeLAMATER-RIDER ano PI [M|P|NG 


De LAMATER-ERICSSON EN - r FE 


PUMPING 
ENGINE. 

Their operation is so simple and 

safethatachild canrunthem They 


will pump water from shallow 
atreams or anv h.ud of well. 
can be arranged for an 
Capacity 1.500 to 30.000 gallons 
of water a day, according to size. 
The De Lamater Iron Works, 
87 South Fifth Ave., 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


ERICSSON, 


° GARDENIN G. 


Do You Want «= 
_ANEAT Caanrvaters 


Which will be a pleasure to the eye, a recreation to the body, 
and an adornment to your home. 


JOHN C. MONINGER CO. 


297 to 305 Hawthorne Avenue, 


ee CHICAGO, ILL. 
CAN FURNISH IT 2Oa0tixQUntast® AT A VERY 


SMALL EXPENSE 
We are the Leading Builders, always carrying a large, complete stock of CLEAR 
DRY CYPRESS LUMBER. If you wiitl favor us with an idea of your wants, we 
will do the rest. 


P.S.—Have you seen our ‘‘CHICAGO VENTILATOR LIFTER,’’ acknowledged by 
leading florists, the Lightest, Simplest, Strongest and Cheapest Lifter in the 
market. CATALOGUE FREE UPON APPLICATION. 


CANTON CLIPPER GARDEN PLOW 


—— 


, Weighs 20 Pounds. 


THOUSANDS 
.. IN USE. 


Pronounced as one of the best Garden Plows ever 
offered. Three shovels and rake attachment, steel 
wheel, adjustable frame. The cut illustrates the Plow. 


List Price $5.00. Write for discounts. 


Send for catalogue and circulars of Plows, Cultivators 
Harrows, etc., to 


Parlin & Orendorff Co. 


CANTON, ILL. 


Omaha 8t. Louls 
Des Moines Dubuque 
Deca lL. 


Kansas City 
BRANCH HOUSES < Minneapolis 
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The Gardening Co. Un, 


CHICAGO | ~ Dave on, 


Fitted with substantial iron legs and 
(OPS .— drop handles of special design for 


carrypoles. Send for circular and prices. 
THAT LAY are Hensthat Pay. Caps) 
HENS Ege Maker vwake ats” the hens. It dota 


CLEMENT & DUNBAR, 


them laying and keeps them laying and baying. a 

cures all diseases and keeps poultry bealthy t treble 

egg production. NOT a food but It stimulates and In 1127 Beach St., PHILADELPHIA. 
vigorates. Large boxes 25 cents. One pound ts cents 

Very strong and lasts long. T'o induce a test wil! send 

trial box for postage, NINE cents. New Poultry Book Wi e 

124 columns. ) engravings, a]l about poultry, breeds ire ettin 

houses. lpcubators. diseases. etc . sent free for SEVEN 9 

cents for postage. ete. Trial box and book BOTH pre- 

paid foronly l5cents. Donot miss thischance. Agents 


Poultry Fence, Vine Supports. 
Very Durable. Wonderfully Cheap. 


PETER DURYEE & CO., 
No. 2185 Greenwich_ Street, NEW YORK. 


wanted. Circulars free Send to 


MILLS CAPSI CO.. Hinsdale, N. H 


When you write to any of the advertis- 
ers in this paper please say that you saw 
the advertisement in GARDENING, 


1894. 


PUTT 


Build 
Your Own 
Greenhouse. 


We furnish the wood work complete for 
the smallest Greenhouse or the largest 
Conservatory. The cost of the woodwork 
complete for this 


Model House, 


size 10x16, is $60.00 on car at Lockland 
As far as practicable, all pieces are cut and 
fitted, and the house can be quickly erect 
ed by an ordinary carpenter (ther sizes 

furnished at correspondingly low prices. 


Send l0c. for drawing Wearealso prepared 
to furnish glass, hardware, and everything 
except paint and heating apparatus 


LOCKLAND LUMBER CoO., 
LOCKLAND, OHIO 
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HEATERS, 


Wrought Iron Boilers Only. 
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THE FLAT TOP TYPE. 
Devine Boiler Works, 


OFFICE: 
69 Dearborn St., CHICAGO, U.S. A. 


STANDARD VENTILATING MACHINERY 


RECEIVED 
ALL 
BEST 
AWARDS 
LAST 
FOUR 
YEARS. 
Opens sash 
same height 
at far end. 
Catalogues 
Fre 
tition receiving. a Certiti- 


The only machine tn ore 
cate of Merit at the St. Louls Convention. 


E. HIPPARD, YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO. 


HOT BED SASH 


Doors, Sashes, Blinds, Trim, &c. 


FINN, COLE & CO., 
8 Howard Street, NEW YORK. 
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HITCHINGS - & CO., 


Established 1844. 


Horticultural Architecture g Building, 
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IRON-FRAIME CONSTRUCTION. 


Greenhouses, Graperies, Palm Houses, etc., Erected Complete. 
Plans and Estimates of Cost furnished on application. Send four cents postage for Illustrated Catalogue 


HITCHINGS & CO., 233 Mercer St., New York. 


When writing mention Gardening. 
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-_ 5 % Saved Yo 


Your 
f your Houses are Heated by a Furman Boiler, 


Coal 

Bills. 
These Boilers havea high reputation for Staunchness, 
Durability and Safety, and are Great Coal Savers. @ 


WE MAKE A SPECIALTY OF GREENHOUSE HEATING. 


Iver se" styles and sizes, for Steam and Hot Water; 
also a full line of Horizontal Steel 
Tubular Boilers. 


Let us make you an estimate FREE. Send for Catalogue. 


THE HERENDEEN eatin boda CO. 


NEW ENGLAND OFFICE: 54 Oliver Street, Bos Mas 

— NEW YORK OFFICE: Ta lor Bld g, 39 Cortlandt. St. N. Y. City. 
A WESTERN OFFICE: 13] Lake Street, Chicago. 

HOME OFFICE AND WORKS: 30 Vine St., Geneva, N. Y. 
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H. [M1. HOOKER COPIPANY, 


57 and 59 West Randolph Street, CHICAGO, 


GLASS FOR GREENHOUSES. —«m 


Plate, Window and Art Glass, Paints, Oils, Etc. 


Announcement to Florists.___.—__, 


We desire to announce the dissolution of the _ = Se gt 4 Bpet and to introduce to the trade 


° e 


its successor, The SYRACUSE POTTERY CO @ management of William Dopffel 
and Conrad Breitschwerth. The ponmaaa 3 will, te Cenduaeeas wLarecatien except on a Ja e to 
meet the growing demand for our goods, i have according! our plant and ca y and with 


ll th ur latest ees 
out the best and most serviceable flower Dn in the market, ant —— you 0 
our intention to iy in further Improvements we solicit a continuance of your 3 aie 1 e Cottot 
that we can supp ly just what Is needed at a price and in a manner satisfactory to al 
Send for price list and samples and we know you will give usanorder. ....... 


SYRACUSE POTTERY CO., Office 403 N. Salina St., SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


RICHMOND 
Pr <“N SOD CUTTER Write for a Copy of 


the ‘‘IIlustrator,”’ 
| me A monthly journal issued by 
| 


the largest engraving house 
in the United States. 


J. MANZ & CO. 


OST OF MACHINE ACTUALLY SAVED IN ONE DAY. Cutssod of | 
os iferm wi nd h nna oe ckne >< in any length. working equally Well 183, 185, 187 Monroe Street, 


For beautifying sta laws, s! ation grounds, cemeteries, ete. 


nd for circulars and terms 
tT MwOND ‘sop CUTTER CO., Riehmond, Indiana. 


When writing mention Gardening. 


4 ‘| take-PURDY’S MonTHLy 


on level © en) % CHICAGO. 


, E ing by all Processes. 
FRUIT RECORDER Published 9 re SABIE 
at Palmyra,N.Y. at 50cts. per ee ee ea 
Ne Hell send you a specimen GREENHOUSE For For $17. 


Lean-to 8x4. wood work complete, Joints cut re cut ready 
pul together. Carefuliy packed. 


134 Delaware Ave 
MARTIN, BUFFALO, N. Y, 
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April 15, 


THE EXTENT. 

REAT ‘DISPLAY. (AT THE 
FAIR ‘BUT GIVES.NO- 
» OF THE GORGEQUS ~ 


re 


J. Wilkinson 
Elliott, 


Landscape 


Architect, 


Horticultural 
Buyers’ Agent, 


Pittsburg, Pa. 


Detailed Planting Plans with specifica- 
tions furnished at moderate cost. Trees, 
Shrubs and Plants supplied my cus- 
tomers at a saving of 25 to 50 per cent. 
from usual prices. 
Pamphlet and Price List sent on 
application. ....+. «+ 
When writing mention Gardening. 


NEW, RARE and Ae 
Beautiful Plants. ZA 


A large collection of rare hothouse and green- 
house plants, carefully grown, at low rates. 
RARE AND BEAUTIFUL EVERGREENS, 
ORNAMENTAL TREES, SHRUBS, &c. 
ORCHIDS—A very extensive stock; East Indian, 
Mexican, Central and South American, &e. 
PAZONIES—A large collection of the finest in cul- 
tivation. Hardy Perennlals, Phloxes, Japan- 
ese Iris, Roses, Clematis,etc. New and Stand- 
ard ts, etc. 
ea-Catalogues on application. 


JOHN SAUL, Washington, D. C, 
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Horticultural Architects <® 
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Pronk +iaw at a Sinton of our exhibit at the World’s Fair. 


&3- SEND FOUR CENTS POSTAGE FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


LORD & BURNHAM CO., 


Mention GARDENING. 


Irvington-on=Hudson, N. Y. 


Established 1824. 


SEEDS! SEEDS! 


My Annual PRICED CATALOGUE |s now ready 
and mailed free to all applicants. It contains all 
the leading and most popular sorts of 


Vegetable, Farm and Flower Seeds 


Besides al) the desirable novelties of last season, 
and nearly everything else {n my line of business. 


ALFRED BRIDGEMAN, 
37 East 19th Street, NEW YORK CITY. 


FLOWER POTS. 


STANDARD 


You will make a mistake if you place your 
orders for flower pots this spring without 
first receiving our estimates for same. 

Our plant is now the Largest in the World. 
Our stock unlimited. Our goods equaled 
by none. 


A. H. HEWS & CO., 
North Cambridge, Mass. 
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WEEPING JAPAN CHERRY IN BLOOM 
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Trees and Shrubs. 
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THE JAPANBSE WEBPING GHERRY TREE 
(PRUNUS PENDULA) AT DOSORIS. 


No ornamental tree of recent introduc- 
tion has been accorded higher praise than 
has this elegant species. It is a native of 
central Japan, and is perfectly hardy in 
this country as far Serth: as Boston any- 
way. Although it has beenincultivation 
in America for twenty years it is still rare 
in our gardens, and until within the last 
year or two it was practically unknown 
in cultivation in Europe. The first knowl- 


edge that we have of itsintroductioninto 
America was in 1874, when Mr. Thomas 
Hogg sent plants of it from Japan to 
Messrs. Parson's nursery at Flushing, N. 
Y. This firm propagated and dissemi- 
nated it under the name of Cerasus Ja- 

onica rosea pendula. Botanists however 
lave accepted Maximowicz’s name, Pru- 
nus pendula, and we must adopt it; but 
if in the near future we are told to give it 
up in favor of Prunus Itosakura we 
shouldn't be surprised. ‘‘Itosakura”’ is 
the Japanese name for the tree and means 
the thread-like cherry. 

At Dosoris there are two fine specimens 
of this graceful tree. Our illustration, 
which is engraved from a photograph of 


one of them taken last year when it was 
in bloom, shows the nature of the tree 
retty well. This specimen is17 feet high 
y 20 feetin diameter of spread of branch- 
es. The main stems grow upward and 
arch into wide-spreading long, slender 
branches that drop near the ground. The 
flowers are single, pale rose on the inner 
side, darker on the outside, scentless, and 
1 1-16 to 1% inches across, and thev are 
borne in the greatest profusion; they ap- 
pear in early spring, before the leaves, 
giving the trees the appearance of a foun- 
tain of pink spray. At its blooming time 
this tree is unique in the landscape, in 
fact, strikingly so. 
The Dosoris treés are(td-day (April 23) 
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in their fullest glory, and how lovely! To 
better fix their time of blooming we may 
say that the star magnolia (M. stellata) 
is in perfection, and so arethe white mag- 
noha (M. conspicua), and Thurbur's 
magnoha (Af. Kobus), but the hybrid 
magnolias as M. Soulangeana, Norberti- 
ana, etc., although bursting their buds 
are not in full bloom yet. Forsytiia sus- 
pensa and Fortune! (but not viridissima) 
are very gay; the petals of Prunus tomen- 
tosa have begun to fall and the golden 
drops shrubs (Corylopsis pauciflora and 
C. spicata) are dripping with yellow blos- 
soms. Hyacinthsand Emperorand Emp- 
ress daffodils are at their best, but not so 
yet with tulips; moss pink (PhA/ox subu- 
lata) is opening, and white rock cress 
(Arabis albida) is a sheet of snow. 

The gay beauty of this pink cherry 
doesn’t last long, if the weather is warm 
and dry it is over in a week or less but if 
cool it lasts a few days longer. 

These two specimens ripena few cherries 
every year, perhaps a pint between them, 
but the fruit is barely edible. 

All the trees we know of in nurseries are 
worked on common cherry stocks, either 
standard high or at the ground. Our 
choice would be the low worked ones, 
and we would encourage the natural 
tendency of the tree to grow upwards, 
like a weeping beech, as well as outward. 
Flat or unbrella-headed trees like Kilmar- 
nock willows are not very desirable 
forms in our gardens, and one of the 
greatest advantages of ‘the Japanese 
weeping cherry is that its natural bent is 
contrary to such formality. 

The following note which we take from 
the London Garden ot last month gives 
some idea of the view Europeans take of 
this tree. 

“Prunus pendula.—This Japanese tree 
of which M. Vilmorin [of Paris.—Eb.] and 
Mr. Nicholson [author of the Dictionary 
of Gardening.—Ep.] spoke so favorably 
at the meeting of the Royal Horticultural 
Society in the Drill Hall (London) on 
March 27, [when M. Vilmorin gave a lec- 
ture about the new and rare trees he had 
seen last summer in this country, notably 
at the Arnold Arboretum.—Eb. } is flower- 
ing now at Kew [The Royal Botanical 
Gardens.—Eb.] although considerably in- 
jured by frost, its blossoms have been 
very beautiful and abundant, and, not- 
withstanding the smallness of the tree, it 
was, at its best, sufficiently striking to 
suggest in its adult stage the justice of 
Professor Sargent’s [of America.—Ep.] 
verdict, that it is one of the very finest 
deciduous trees not only of Japan, but of 
the whole world. The flowers are each 
about half an inch in diameter [By actual 
measurement the Dosoris flowers are from 
one and one-sixteenth to one and three- 
sixteenth inches across the flattened flow- 
ers but they have a half-shut appearance 
that readily suggestsasmaller size.—Eb. | 
and of a peculiar shade of rose. Theirsoft 
beauty of color accords perfectly with the 

aceful habit of the tree, for as a species 
it is naturally pendent.”’ 


NOTES FROM THE r+ RNOLD ARBORETUM, 
BOSTON. 

Erica carnea,a little red blooming heath 
has been in good flower for the last two 
weeks, the extremely cold spell of weather 
we had in spring did not affect it in the 
least. It is also a good plant for early 
forcing, lasting in bloom three to four 
weeks. 

Andromeda floribunda forms a round, 
dwarf shrub bearing racemes of white 
flowers over a dense mass of dark ever- 
green foliage. The flower buds are formed 
in the fall. 
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The leatherwood (Dirca palustris) has 
yellow flowers before the teaves appear. 
Itis a low branchy shrvb about 3 feet 
high and reminds me ot a miniature tree. 

The Cornelian cherry (Cornus Mas) 1s 
covered with umbels of yellow flowers 
before the leaves, and is quite showy. 
Daphne Mezereum is out ot bloom. D. 
Blagayana,a delightful shrub trom the 
Swiss Alps has flowered here in a cold 
frame for the first time. It resembles very 
much our greenhouse Dap/ine odora, both 
its habit, fowers and leaves being very 
similar, deliciously fragrant; we are not 
quite sure that it is perfectly hardy but 
as it comes from the same place as D. 
Cneorum which is perfectly hardy here 
there is every reason to believe that it 
will stand our climate, and if it does it 
will be an acquisition. [It isa little gem, 
but, alas, it refuses to be comforted at 
Dosoris. We got it from the continent of 
Europe and kept it alive for three years. 
It was grown in a bed out of doors along 
with heaths and other little plants, and 
it bloomed each spring, but it never was 
happy. Such a wee plant should be grown 
on a rockery or somewhere where it can 
get special attention, it is hardly able 
to rough it among bigger things in the 
open garden.—Ep. ] 

The star magnolia (M. stellata) is of 
bushy habit, and bears pure white fra- 
grant flowers that remind one of those of 
a pond lily. It is the earliest blooming of 
the magnolias. 

The forsythias are making a brilliant 
show with their bright yellow flowers; 
they are represented by three kinds 
namely suspensa, Fortune and _ viridis- 
sima. 

Prunus Davidiana, which has usually 
been so fine in bloom here in early spring 
suffered so much from the late frosts that 
it will have no flowers at all this season. 

April 19. C. JACKSON DAWSON. 


MAGNOLIAS. 


Magnolia conspicua (Yulan of the 
Chinese) and if. ohbovata (purpurea) of 
Japan have been the parents of one of the 
most beautiful classes of magnohas; from 
those two species have been raised nearly 
all of the varicties now so popular in our 
gardens and parks. The first hybrid 
raised was Soulangeana by Mons. Sou- 
lange, a nurseryman of Paris. From its 
first appearance this variety became very 
popular, being distinct, a free bloomer, 
and very hardy. 


This variety crossed again with both ° 


conspicua and obovata has given us 
plants intermediate in habit, color of 
bloon, ete. 

In the latitude of Washington these 
magnolias are quite hardy, never injured 
by our coldest weather, though they are 
frequently injured by spring frosts. The 
winter of 1893 4+ was one of the coldest 
on record in Washington, but the magno- 
lias came through it uninjured. The 
spring was cool and backward, but when 
fine weather came we had one of the 
grandest shows of magnolias I have ever 
seen. 

What we fear for these beautiful trees 
is Open warm spells of weather during 
winter or early spring, which forces 
them early into bloom, to be followed by 
a cold snap and destroyed. This has hap- 
pened the present spring. March was so 
unusually warm that it forced them into 
flower; this was followed by a severe 
freeze in the latter part of the month when 
the magnolias were in full beauty, com- 
pletely destroying every vestige of bud 
and bloom. At this date (middle April) 
it is sad to look on my beautiful speci- 


May 1, 


mens of magnolias covered with blackened 
dead flowers. 

Wf. conspicua is a very beautiful species 

quite hardy and a free growerand it gives 
its snow white flowers in the greatest 
profusion, it is also very fragrant. 
AM, Candellei evidently is a seedling from 
conspicua, it is of more vigorous growth, 
and its flowers are of the purest white 
and they are larger and more cupped 
than it and have broader petals. 

M. Cynthiana is a counterpart of the 
last in every particular save that the 
petals have a slight tinge of purple. 

M. obovata which has played such an 
important part as parent to so many 
beautiful hybrids, is both beautiful and 
distinct. In habit it is more of a bush 
than are the others named, and it isa 
free bloomer. 

M. speciosa (about thesame as -A/exan- 
drina) 1s one of the most beautiful of the 
crosses between conspicua and obovata. 
It is hardy and a good vigorous grower, 
and one of the freest bloomers, Its flow- 
ers are purple and white. 

M. Soulangeana is much in the style of 
the last, but the purple color of its flow- 
ers is a shade deeper and there is a little 
more ofit. It is a very fine old variety. 

M,. Lennei is a magnificent variety with 
flowers of an immense size and purplish 
crimson color. Itis not only distinct in 
size and color of flowers, but in the wav 
in which they are produced. It is afew 
weeks later than those I have already 
named, consequently it generally escapes 
spring frosts. It also flowers considera- 
bly all through the summer, not in 
masses—though quite a number will be 
found at any time—It may be called a 
perpetual magnolia. 

M. stricta, as the name implies is an 
erect vigorous grower. I should consider 
it across betweet obovata and Soulan- 
geana, vet the flowers are decidedly larger 
than either, the purple of the blossom is 
deever and brighter, and the white clearer, 
in fact itis altogether a superior flower. 

M, gracilis, a variety of purpurea, 
rather more spreading in its growth, 
flowers similar to that variety. 

The varicties enumerated above are of 
the type Conspicua purpurea and crosses. 
There are many other varieties enumer- 
ated in catalogues, but they are similar 
to some I have named, and which I con- 
sider the most desirable. There are 
many Other fine Chinese and Japanese 
species I have not noticed. JonNn SauL. 


TRIMMING BOX EDGINGS. 


1. Kindly tell me when to clip the box 
edging in my garden. I have had it done 
at various seasons, and never with com- 
plete success at either. It is apt to be 
slhghtly winter killed on the northwest 
side. It 1s about one foot high and has 
been set out nearly twenty years. It has 
been very ruthlessly trimmed several 
times, and more carefully at other times 
according to the skillof the manto whom 
the work was given. 

2. Lam glad tobe able to tell you that 
all the things in the pit in my plant house 
have kept well through the winter. 

New York. E. E. L. 


1. Trimit now. At best there will be 
many cut leaves, and they will show 
badly till the young growth advances 
enough to hide them. Were that box 
edging ours we would lift it, divide it into 
as maizy pieces having roots to each, as 
we could tear it, and dig and enrich the 
ground, and replant the edging, using the 
shortest, youngest and best rooted 
pieces, *keeping them well down in the 
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MAGNOLIA SPECIOSA IN JOHN SAUL'S NURSERY. 


ground, for the naked stems and branches 
will soon emit fresh roots. As you 
wouldn’t need nearly all of the old roots 
to replant the edging, take the best of 
those left over and plant themina reserve 
spot in your garden, and deep enough to 
have the leafy part duwn to the ground. 
They all shoula root well and you can 
have them for additional edgings, repair- 
ing the other one, or giving to your 
neighbors, | 

2. The pit was figured and described in 
GARDENING, page 149, February 1, last. 


THE SILVA OF NORTH AMBRIGA. 


This is a monumental work by Prof. C. 
S. eel Sie Director of the Arnold Arbore- 
tum of Harvard University, and published 
by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston and 
New York. When complete it will consist 
of twelve volumes, five have already been 
published, the fifth being fresh from the 
press. The price of each volume is $25 
and the book when finished will cost $300. 
Every tree which grows naturally in 
North America exclusive of Mexico will 
be minutely described in it and illustrated 
with figures and analyses drawn from 
life. At present there are a few over 420 
distinct species of trees indigenous to the 
United States. The sequence of genera is 
that adopted by Bentham and Hooker in 
the Genera Plantarum. 
his subject, the eminent author devotes 
an article to each genus, describing it 
technically and exhaustively, and giving 
its geographical distribution; healso calls 
attention to the more important species 
of the genus, no matter where indigenous, 
and their economic value. 

Each North American species that at- 
tains arboreal proportions is dealt with 
individually and very minutely, and at 
the same time in a popular way. Its size, 
where and how it grows, how it looks, 
what it is good for, and the insects and 
fungous diseases that prey upon it are all 


In dealing with - 


mentioned and a vast amount of exceed- 
ingly interesting and authentic informa- 
tion iscompiledin this way. Every known 
synonym is quoted, and authorities in- 
numerable are given, and the index is 
complete, including not only the accepted 
names but all others by which the trees 
have ever been known, thus rendering it 
an easy matter to refer at once to any 
species we wish. 

As regards the nomenclature of the 
trees the author tells us ‘I have adopted 
the method which imposes upon a plant 
the oldest generic name applied to it by 
Linneus in the first edition of the Genera 
Plantarum published in 1737, or by any 
subsequent author, andthe oldest specific 
name used by Linnzus in the first edition 
of the Species Plantarum published in 
1753, or by any subsequent author.’’ Of 
course this has given rise to several radi- 
cal changes among the names of our 
trees. For instance the noble evergreen 
magnolia of the South, instead of being 
called M. grandiflora, as we have hereto- 
fore knownit, is dubbed M. feetida, a hor- 
rid name; the sugar or rock maple which 
wecall Acer saccharinum, shall hencetorth 
be known as A. barbatum, and the soft 
or silver maple which we call Acer dasy- 
carpum drops the name dasycarpum and 
from now on shall be called A. sacchart- 
num, and so on. 

In Vol. V, which is before us and which 
we shall now consider, there are no 
changes of names of serious import so far 
as our garden trees are concerned. But 
to show how fine is this question of 
nomenclature we may mention the case 
of Ardisia Pickeringia which you will find 
described in Chapman’s Flora of the 
Southern United States. Since then that 
name was dropped and Bladhia panicu- 
lata, a name under which this tree wus 
described as early as 1784 was adopted, 
and up till last summer recognized as the 
proper one; even on the plates in this 
volume of the Si/va the generic name 
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Bladhia is the one engraved. A few 
months ago, however, it was discovered 
that this tree had been described under 
the name Jcacorea, in 1775, hence Blad- 
hia was at once dropped and Icacorea 
adopted. 

The fifth volume includes twelve natural 
orders, ranging from the family of the 
witch hazel (Hamamelidez) tothat of the 
Sapodilla plum (Sapotacez), thirty-one 
genera, and forty-five species, which are 
shown in fifty-four full page plates. The 
following is the sequence of the orders 
with the genera: Hamamelidew—Hama- 
melis, Liquidambar,; Rhizophoracee— 
Rhizophora; Combretacee—Terminalia, 
Conocarpus, Laguncularia; Myrtacee— 
Anamomus, Calyptranthes, Eugenia; 
Cactacee—Cereus; Araliacee—Aralia; 
Cornacee—Cornus, Nyssa; Caprifoliacez 
—Sambucus, Viburnum; Rubiacee—Ex- © 
ostema, Pinckneya, Geuttarda; Ericacee 
—Vaccinium, Arbutus, Andromeda, Oxy- 
dendrum, Kalmia, Rhododendron; Myr- 
cinacee—Icacorea, Jacquinia; Sapotacee 
—Chrysophyllum, Sideroxylum, Bumelia, 
Dipholis, Mimusops. 

It will be seen from the above that 
about six only of the orders and fifteen or 
sixteen of the genera described are of per- 
tinent interest to us in a gardening sense. 
The names of such tropical genera as 
Conocarpus, Laguncularia, Eugenia, Jac- 
quima, Chrysophyllum, and Mimusops 
included among the trees of the United 
States remind us of the vastness of our 
territory, whichin Florida, almost verges 
into the tropics. And when we come to 
Terminalia or Geuttarda, tropical genera 
not even included in the last edition of 
Chapman’s Flora of the Southern United 
States, it is plain that the work of dis- 
covery by the botanist, isnot yet finished 
even on our southernshores. And in fact 
when we takesuch names as Jcacorea and 
Anamomus, neither of which is mentioned 
inChapman’s Flora, although the plants 
they represent are included in it under 
other names, the former under Ardisia 
and the latter under Eugenia, it is also 
apparent that the systematic botanist 
has not yet finished his labors, and we, 
the public, are daily wading deeper into 
the mystery and complexity of technical 
nomenclature. These tropical genera 
whose head quarters are in the West 
Indies reach into Florida, their most 
northern point of distribution, although 
without attaining the vigorous propor- 
tions peculiar to them in their warmer 
island homes. 


Hamamelis Virginianais our only witch 
hazel; but there is a species (H. Japonica) 
from Yezo, and another (H. mollis) from 
Central China. Of Liqguidambarwe have 
but one species (Styraciflua), but another 
(orientalis) is found in Asia Minor, and a 
third (Formosana) occurs in China and 
Formosa. Four species of Eugenia are 
mentioned as being trees in Florida, 
namely buxifolia, Monticola, provera and 
Garberi and a lengthy and exceedingly in- 
teresting description is given of the clove 
tree (E. aromatica) of the Moluccas. To 
the ordinary readerincluding cactiamon 
trees may seem strange, but we are told 
that the Suwarro (Cereus giganteus) of 
Arizona becomes a tree fifty to sixty feet 
in height witha trunk sometimes two feet 
indiameter, The woodis used for the raf- 
ters of adobe houses, and for fencing, and 
is almost indestructible inthe ground, and 
very little affected by the weather, Other 
species of Cereus, mentioned in the foot 
notes that attain the size of trees are C. 
Pringle1, with thicker stems than those of 
giganteus and C. Pecten-aboriginum with 
stems three feet in diameter, both from 
Lower, Califomma, and C. Peruvianus 
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which in Peru grows forty to fifty feet in 
height. The Hercules’ club (Aralia spin- 
osa) which grows thirty to thirty-five feet 
high is ouronly treeof thegenus. Shghtly 
modified forms of 1t occur 1n Manchuria, 
Japan and the Philippines. Our garden 
Dimorphanthus Mandchuricus is classed 
as a form of A. spinosa. 

We have sixteen or seventeen species of 
Cornus here, but only three of them, 
namely florida.so common in the east, 
the handsome Nuttalliiof the Pacific Slope 
and alternifolia are given as trees. We 
read ‘'The flower clusters of Cornus Nut- 
tallii are more beautiful and conspicuous 
than the flowers of any other tree of the 
Pacific states.’”’ But neither in the East- 
ern States nor in Eurupe has it ever been 
successfully cultivated. 

Of Nyssa, or sour gum, three species are 
mentioned, ramely sy/vatica (pepperidge) 
Ogeche (sour lime), and aquatica (Tupelo 
gum), allindigenous to the United States. 
N. arborea is a native of southern Asia. 
Of the elders two trees are given, namely, 
Sambucus Canadensis var. Mexicana, a 
tree twenty-five to thirty feet high, in- 
digenous from Texas to California, and 
S. glauca, a tree thirty to fifty feet in height 
in the Pacific States. 

There are fourteen species of Viburnum 
in the United States, but only two, the 
sheepberry (V. Lentago), and the black 
haw (V. prunitolium) areclassed as trees. 

We have twenty-five native species of 
Vaccinium, that is the genus to which 
cranberries and blueberries belong, but 
only one, the farkleberry (V. arboreum) 
of the south attains to the size of a small 
tree. The sorrel tree (Oxydendrum arbo- 
reum) on the western slopes of the Tennes- 
see Mountains attains a height of fifty or 
sixty feet with a straight stem twelve to 
twenty inches in diameter. How hand- 
some such specimens must be! It seems 
strange to class Kalmia latifolia, our 
mountain laurel, among the trees, but we 
are informed that in some fertile valleys 
between the Blue Ridge and the Alleghany 
Mountains in the Carolinas, it becomes a 
tree thirty to forty feet in height witha 
crooked trunk eighteen to twenty inches 
through. To the gardenerthe chapteron 
Rhododendrons isa piece of valuable liter- 
ature. Only one species, R. maximum, 
becomes a tree in this country, it reaches 
its greatest size on the lowerslopes of the 
mountainsin Tennessee and the Carolinas, 
where it becomes a bushy tree thirty to 
forty feet in height, with a short crooked 
trunk ten or twelve inches in diameter, 
Altogether about 200 species of rhodo- 
dendrons are known, and they most 
abound in the mountains of [ndia and 
southwestern China, where several spe- 
cies attain the height of small trees. 
Many of the Asiatic species are remarka- 
ble for their very large, brilliant and 
showy blossoms, and the Malayan spe- 
cies in particular for their refined and 
beautiful flowers; with us this last set are 
grown as greenhouse plants. 


LILAGS IN GALIFORNIA. 


What is the best soil for field grown 
lilacs? How and when should the plants 
be pruned? How should the bloom be 
cut? G. A. W. 

Marin Co., Cal. 


The first thing to find out is if lilacs 
thrive in your vicinity, if they do, all 
right, but if they don't, then don’t bother 
with them. While they will grow ina 
cool climate in most any kind of ordinary 
soil, in a dry or warmclimate they should 
have a good loamy soil, cool at the bot- 
tom and not inclined todrouthin summer. 
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Pruning consists in keeping the plants 
shapely, and preventing them getting 
very tall, and it may be donc except in 
hot weather, the best time is when the 
trees are leafless in winter. Cut the 
bunches of flowers a day or two before all 
the florets on the panicle open, and at 
the same time shorten back the young 
leafy growths as much as you can spare 
to keep the flowers from wilting. 


The Flower Garden. 


GHOIGB DAHKLIAS. 


The Rev. Mr. C. W. Bolton, of West- 
chester Co., N. Y., has made the cultiva- 
tion of dahlias a hobby for many years, 
and he is reputed to have the must select 
collection of these popular plants in the 
country, he has over 250 varieties. He 
kindly sends us the following list as being 
the cream of his large flowered and cactus 
flowered sorts. 


LARGE FLOWERED DAHLIAS: 


Mrs. Gladstone, soft pink, very large. 

Magician, deep yellow, striped with 
scarlet, large. 

Gloire de Lyon, white, large. 

Floral Park Jewel, white, variegated 
with purple. 

Fascination, light salmon, shaded with 
white, large. 

Venepia, white blush, very large. 

Oriel, golden ground, striped and tipped 
with scarlet. 

Grand Sultan, buff, striped with scarlet. 

King of '91, light orange, lurge. 

Crown Prince, buff. 

Emily Edwards, blush white, slightly 
tinted. 

Miss Browning, yellow, white tipped. 

Tommy Green, rich velvet, striped with 
white. 

Startler, very dark maroon with white 
tips. 

. CACTUS DAHLIAS: 

Mikado, scarlet, very large. 

Juarezii, scarlet. 

Mine. Marsham, salmon red. 

Mrs. Tait, white. 

Empress of India, crimson, shaded with 
purple, 

White Oriel, white. 

King of the Cactus, reddish cinnamon. 


WILD FLOWBRS IN BLOOM APRIL 18. 


There aresix species of violets in flower, 
namely cucullata, pedata, sagittata and 
Muhlenbergi, blue and all of them scent- 
less, and blanda, whichis white and fra- 
grant. Cucullata is the one so common 
by the roadside and inthe fieldsand there 
are white flowered, variegated flowered 
and other varieties of it. Indamp ground 
it bears very dark flowers, appearing like 
a distinct sort. Pedata is the bird’s foot 
violet. Muhlenbergii is the only one of 
them which makes a stem, the rest have 
their leaves and flowers springing directly 
from the crown at the surface of the 
ground. 

The wood anemone (nemorosa) and the 
rue anemone (Thalictrum anemonoides) 
have prettv white flowers and the liver- 
wort or hepatica (Anemone Hepatica), 
has light blue flowers, and evergreen 
foliage. Dutchman's breeches (Dicentra 
Cucullaria) has vellowish white flowers, 
and is an interesting plant, though not 
so ornamental as its Chinese relative the 
bleeding heart (D. spectabilis). There 1s 
a place here near the Schuylkill where 
thousands of it grow. Very soon after 
flowering the leaves disappear, and no 
more of the plant is seen until spring re- 
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turns. Growing with it and blooming at 
the same time is the golden corydalis 
(C. aurea). 

Among cruciferous plants the pretticst 


"is the pepper root ( Dentaria laciniata), it 


bears purplish white flowers. Its small 
tuberous roots being pungent and appe- 
tising are eaten with a relish by some per- 
sons. The mitre wort (Mitella diphylla) 
has pretty spikes of white flowers nsing 
well above the foliage. 


The beautiful bluets, or Quaker lady, 
called also. little innocents (Houstonia 
coerulea), is now a sight to see, reminding 
one of the lines: 


‘‘Now nature throws her mantle green o’er every 
blooming tree, 
And spreads her sheet of daisies white out on the 


grassy lea."’ 

We have not the ‘‘daisies white’ that 
he speaks of, but I have seen meadows 
here a sheet of white when bluets were in 
flower. There is a tinge of blue in the 
white flowers which 1s very pleasing. The 
ieather leaf (Cassandra calyculata) a 
small evergreen shrub, is expanding its 
waxy white flowers. Yellow and rose 
colored pedicularis are nicely in bloom; 
they are found in old woods and meadows. 

Pyxidanthera barbulata is abundantin 
the sandy woods of New Jersey. Itis a 
carpet of green, now whitened by the 
great profusion of little blossoms. Helo- 
nias bullata growing in damp situations 
has showy spikes of purple flowers. A 
lady at Millville, N. J. tells me both of 
these last named plants are making a 
great display just now. 


The moss pink ( Phlox subulata), white, 
pink and striped, is blooming now. 
Obolaria Virginica, a rare plant of the 
gentian family and hard to find, has 
fleshy stems hardly appearing above the 
dead forest leaves, and pale blue flowers. 


Wild ginger (Asarum Canadense) has 
purple flowers close to the ground, and 
generally completely beneath the two 
large leaves the plant bears. From the 
rhizome 1s obtained a popular medicine in 
measles and whooping cough. Golden 
club (Orontium aquaticum) although 
rare here is abundant in New Jersey. The 
dogs tooth violet, (Erythronium Amert- 
canum)is crowred with tall stemmed vel- 
low flowers. Among common inconspicu- 
ous plants now in bloom, Floerkea pro- 
serpincoides, Chrysosplenitum  Ameri- 
canum, Cherophyllum procumbens, Vero- 
nica serphyllifolia and Lithospermum 
ar vense. J. MEEHAN. 

Philadelphia. 


KBEPING GANNAS OVER WINTER. 


1. Our cannas, packed in a barrel in 
sand and kept in a cool—rather moist 
cellar—just mght for keeping potatoes, 
have rotted. Our neighbors treated inthe 
same way, but kept in a warm cellar, 
have rotted worse than ours. What was 
the cause? 

2. Should they be started in a mild 
hotbed before putting out of doors or 
simply separated and planted where they 
are to grow? Last year was our first 
experience with them. W. A. S. 

Newton Centre, Mass. 


1. The trouble was in packing them in 
bulk, moist and close. At lifting time 
cut over the stems close to the ground, 
then dig up the roots retaining them in- 
tact, and with the earth adhering to 
them, and bring them into the cellar and 
lay them close together, heads up, and 
only one deep on the floor. They may be 
stored in a box in the same way, but 
never pile them one.above the uther. A 
temperature,of-40° to050° in winter suits 
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A LITTLE GREENHOUSE. 


them well. You should look at them once 
or twice during the winter to see if all 
was right. 

2. Starting them ina mild hotbed be- 
fore planting them out will give them a 

ood start in life, and they will come into 

loom earlier than would be the case 
were they divided and planted out of 
doors directly. Don’t plant them out be- 
the middle of May. 


fiARDY NARGISSUS. 


We have many kinds now in bloom and 
what lovely flowers they are! Takin 
hardiness, beauty, and thrift into consid- 
eration, I look upon the following named 
sorts as the best dozen narcissus we have; 
they are named in the order in which I 
rank them. 

N. bicolor Horsfildi, large, golden yel- 
low trumpet, white perianth. 

N. Empress, large, white with golden 
yellow perianth. 

N. Emperor, golden yellow, trumpet and 
primrose perianth. 

N. Sir Watkin, very large, sulphur 
perianth, yellow cup. 

N. poeticus ornatus, the early flowering 
sort, white. 

N, princeps, large, sulphur yellow. 

N. incomparabilis sulphureus grandi- 
florus, large, fine, pale vellow. 

N. incomparabilis Leedsi, C. J. Back- 
house, yellow and orange scarlet, very 
fine. 

N. Henry Irving, deep yellow. 

N. Golden Spur, golden yellow, large, 
early. 

N. incomparabills alba stella, large, fine. 

N. incomparabilis concolor grendi- 
florus. GEORGE C. WOOLSON. 

Passaic, N. J. 


TULIPS—PABONIAS. 


1. Should tulip bulbs be left in the 
same bed year after year, or taken up 
after a year or two and the bulbs sepa- 
rated? 

2. Which is the better time to plant 
p#onias—spring or fall? 

3. Are peonias difficult to raise from 
seed? How long before they will bloom. 

Hampden Co., Mass. C. A.B. 


1. While it is perfectly true that in 
many cases tulips wax in strength and 
grow in number by being left undisturbed, 
year after year, in the same ground, 


altogether our experience is in favor of 
lifting and drying the bulbs and planting 
them afresh every year. 

2. On account of their fleshy roots and 
great hardiness peonias may be success- 

lly planted anytime between early fall 
and the middle of April, for perfect cer- 
pas we believe early spring planting is 

est. 
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a careful study of the scale details the 
construction of the greenhouse can be 
readily understood. he sleepers should 
be cypress, as this wood is little affected 
by moisture. If the ground which is to 
be covered by the greenhouse is excavated 
to a depth of six inches and after the 
sleepers are in position the earth is re- 

laced between them, the house will be 

rmer and warmer; 4x6 inches should be 


SECTION 


the size of sleepers. A plate 4x4 inches 
should be run at nght angle to the sleep- 
ers and securely spiked to them. The up- 
rights, 2x4 inches, should next be secured 
to the plate and joined to the sleepers by 
an iron brace. The sides are covered on 
the outside with German siding, and 
%-inch sheathing tongued and grooved is 
used on the inside. is makes a hollow 
space in the sides which is an excellent 
thing to keep the house warm and damp- 
ness out. The roof is formed of stout 
sash bars 13gx3 inches securely spiked to 
ridge and facecap. Thesmall piece secured 
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3. They are easily raised providing 
you are willing to wait for a season for 
them to germinate and then for about 
three vears before they bloom, but they 
sometimes bloom in two years. 


The Greenhouse. 


A LITTLE GREENHOUSE. 


The accompanying drawings show a 
small full span greenhouse. It is designed 
to be built onsleepers placed on the top of 
the ground, and can be readily moved as 
a whole or taken apart and set up in 
another place. 

The house has two compartments, one 
for flowers and the other for a boiler and 
potting purposes. The dotted lines on 
the plan show the number of sleepers 
required and their relative positions. By 


underside of ridge forms a seat for the 
ars. 

One line of ventilation is shown, which 
can be operated by any of the various 
types of ventilating machinery which are 
sold by dealers in greenhouse materials. 
The wood purlin runs from rafter to 
rafter and is rabbeted to receive the glass 
of roof which stops at this point. Asmall 
hot water heater can be used to heat the 
house and six lines of 2-inch pipe should 
be run on either side. The piping should 
be so arranged that the water first enters 
a small expansion tank, placed above the 
doorway between the potting room and 
green house. From this it should drop 
down and be distributed through the 
house. Care should be taken to give all 
flow pipes an upward pitch and all re- 
turn ones a downward one. The house 
should be glazed with double thick glass 
14x24 inches with lapped joints. Each 
light should be secured with brads and 
the, glass should)be bedded in putty. 
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May 2, 


The partition between the potting 
room and the greenhouse can be either 
glass or wood. 

The above house would be an excellent 
one to store plants in during the winter 
for one who hada small ace and itcan 
be built fora nominal sum and prove a 
satisfactory and practical house. 


SOME WINTBR BLOOMING PLANTS. . 


Cestrum (Habrothamnus) elegans is 
an easily grown Mexican plant producing 
freely panicles of purplish red flowers; it is 
well adapted for training against a back 
wallin a cool greenhouse. For pot cult- 
ure we root cuttings of it early in spring 
and set out the young plants when the 
weather gets warm, and lift and pot 
them in the fall just before early frosts 
come. 

Begonia glaucophylla scandens is a fine 
pendulent plant, with delicate salmon 
flowers. We propagate it from cuttings 
made about the first of May, when they 
are rooted we pot them into thumb pots, 
and when these are filled with roots we 
put three plants in a 6-inch pot. They 
are kept all the summer ina rather shady 
house, and towards fall the pots are sus- 
pended by wires from the ratters. They 
bloom with us about the middle of Feb- 
ruary and last fully six weeks. 

Mahernia glabrata ought to be better 
known. We have plants of it two feet 
and a half through, covered all over with 
a profusion of fragrant yellow bell shaped 
flowers. Root the cuttings early inspring, 
plant them out in the open ground in 
summer, and lift them carefully in the fall 
and pot them. Flower them in a cool, 
light, greenhouse. 

Heeria rosca is another useful winter 
blooming plant. 

The various kinds of oranges are useful 
for winter bloom. We cut them back close 
disregarding the fruit, about the middle 
of May, and plant them im the open 
ground, lifting them just before frost. 

Orange, N. J. W. FItzwiciaM. 


SLUGS EATING FBRNS. 


My adiantums are planted in beds 
about four feet wide by one hundred feet 
long in six inches of a mixture of rose soil 
and leaf mould. The houses are built on 
the north side of rose houses and heated 
by two runs of one inch steam pipe, and! 
maintain a temperature of 60° at night 
and about 65° by day. The beds were 
very productive in the fall having extra 
fine, large fronds, but since Christmas the 
snails, etc., have fairly mowed them off. 
I used corn meal, cabbage and cut pota- 
toes and by going over the house at night 
caught large numbers of slugs, but not 
the small snails. I am now using sour 
beer placed in tops of baking powdercans 
placed in different parts of the beds. I 
think that this is by far the greatest at- 
traction that I have yet offered the slugs 
as they come to it in large numbers after 
dark, when with the aid ofa light from a 
lantern, they are easily gathered up and 
dropped into a can of salt. L.C.R. 

Clitton, N. J. 


AMARYLLIS AT THE WHITB HOUSE. 


At the White House conservatories most 
of the amaryllis were done flowering 
about the middle of Apnl. From that 
time on to about the 10th of Mav they 
are kept in a cool part of the greenhouse, 
where they will not make much growth, 
for the leaves made inside are much more 
drawn than those made in the open border. 
After danger from frost is past, which in 
this latitude is about the middle of May, 


they are planted out in a well manured 
border in front of a conservatory facin 
south, as much as possible of the pot soil 
is shaken out without injuring the roots, 
and after planting, the ground is never 
allowed to get thoroughly dry until the 
plants have completed their growth, 
which will be about the beginning of Sep- 
tember. Just assoon as the real warm 
weather begins the entire surface of the 
border is covered with a mulching of 
short cut grass, this helps them greatly; 
they are also supplied with manure wa- 
ter twice a week. In the beginning of 
October the bulbs are lifted, those large 
enough to flower are potted according to 
the size of the bulb in from 5 to 7-inch 
pots which are then placed benea h the 
bench of a rose house and watered only 
once until they show flower buds. They 
are then placed on a benchex posed to the 
light and watered carefully. The little 
bulbs that are too small for flowering are 
put in boxes of sand and planted out with 
the larger ones the following spring. 
Washington, D. C. G. W. OLIVER. 


JASMINUMS, 


I do not succeed with these. Grandi- 
florum does fairly well, gracil/limum, 
Grand Duke and Sambac are not healthy. 
Will vou please give me a few cultural 
directions? A. D. M. 

Massachusetts. 


JASMINUM GRACILLIMUM is a native of 
Borneo, and requires a warm moist 
atmosphere in which it grows and flow- 
ers freely. During our hot summer 
weather it may be set out doors in the 
full sun, when it grows freely and matures 
its wood. It should nct be left out too 
Jate, not after the first of September. It 
can be wintered in a temperature of 50° 
but ten degrees higher is better, and 
started early into growth. Turfy loam 
with a little old cow and leaf manure 
suits it admirably. 


JasMINUuM SAMBAC.-There are several va- 
rieties of this fragrant plant, suchas Duch- 
ess d’Orleans, Grand Duchess of Tuscany, 
Tnifoliata, etc., and all are beautiful, but 
perhaps the first named is as good asany. 
Natives of the East Indies, they require a 
warm house during growth. They may 
be set out side during our warmest 
weather, but as a rule they do much bet- 
ter under glass at all times in a warm, 
moist, well ventilated house. They can 
be wintered in the same temperature as 
J. gracillimum and the soil recommended 
for the growth of that plant will be 
equally suitable for these. JoHN Sau. 

Washington, D.C. 


PLANTS IN PLOWER IN THE MISSOURI BO- 
TANIGAL GARDEN, 


Agave Ghiesbreghtii is in flower. The 
blossom stalk is eight feet high and it is 
crowded with flowers and buds about 
one-half of its length. Four varieties of 
Rhipsalis are in flower, viz., R. funalis, R. 
crispa, R. pachyptera and R. salicorni- 
oides, all of which bear conspicuous blos- 
soms. Euphorbia spleudens is past its 
prime. But the most noticeable plant in 
flower is Inga pulcherrima. It is tree 
shaped, four and a half teet high, and has 
pretty mimosa-like foliage and many 
large brilliantly colored and unusually 
shaped flowers. ; 

Out of doors the beds have been filled 
with pansies. The plants were raised 
from seed sown in cold frames last July 
and transplanted when large enough to 
handle into other cold frames, three 
inches apart, and left without sashes un- 


til late November. After freezing weather 
began the sashes were covered with 
boards to preverrt alternate freezing and 
thawing. They were of course aired 
when it was possible. The mercury went 
below zero on several occasions (as far 
as 12° below at least once). but the 
plants survived the winter in fine condi- 
tion. F. C. SEAVEY. 
St. Louis. 


GAGTI AT THE MISSOURI BOTANICAL 
GARDBN. 


The only cacti that are entirely hardy 
at St. Louis are Opuntia Missouriensis, 
O. vulgaris, O. Rafinesquii, O. fragilis and 
Mamillaria Missouriensis and M. vivi- 
para. But all the genera bear full sunshine 
when set outside, in summer from May 
until early fall, except Rhipsalis and 
Epiphyllum. When they are brought into 
the houses, before the fall rains set in, the 
glass above all the cacti, except the 
opuntias, is at once painted to prevent 
the variation between day and night 
temperature which fol'ows the unre- 
stricted admittance of sunshine. This 
plan is highly recommended by Mr. Gur- 
ney, who says that the cacti have done 
better since its adoption than ever before. 
Tempering the sunlight is supplemented 
by keeping the plants very dry, and the 
floors of the houses wet. Thus the con- 
ditions secured for the cacti during win- 
ter are even temperature, dry plants and 
moist atmosphere. And the war-like 
looking individuals, large and small, like 
the conditions. And they are pretty. In- 
stead of the dry, crusty little things that 
cacti usually are these are fresh, bright, 
and interesting in their singularity and 
variety. F. C. SEAVEY. 

St. Louis. 


Hain INSuRANCE.—F. J. C., Battle 
Creek, Mich., asks: ‘‘Is there any respon- 
sible company that insures greentouses 
against cyclones and hail?” Not against 
cyclones. But the Florists’ Hail Associa- 
tion of America insures greenhouses 
against damage by hail, and 1t is a most 
excellent and substantial company. 
Write to the secretary, John G. Esler, 
Saddle River, N. J. for particulars. 


Orchids. 


A DOZEN GOOD ORGAIDS FOR AMATEURS. 


Orchids are no more difficult to grow 
than pinks or roses, and where these will 
succeed, the majority of orchids will thrive 
also. The night temperature of 55° to 58° 
necessary to grow roses in winter, is an 
ideal one for cattleyas, cypripediums, 
most of the dendrobiums, and many other 
showy kinds. Of course in summer tem- 
peratures get beyond control, but if the 
house is shaded and plenty of air kept on 
the house day and might, the high sum- 
mer temperatures will not be detrimental 
to the welfare of the plants. 

In most glass houses there is a varia- 
tion in the temperature of the greenhouse 
at either end, this difference is of advan- 
tage to the cultivator, as plants requir- 
ing less warmth may be kept at the cool 
end with those that are at rest, while the 
warmer end can be used for the plants 
from warmer climates. The group of 
plants shownin the accompanying illus- 
tration from a photograph taken last 
November, is composed principally of 
Cattleya labiata; the plants were pur- 
chased two yearsago just as they reached 
New York from the woods in Pernam- 
buco., This\cattleyaisa free grower, and 
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GROUP OF ORCHIDS—MAINLY CATTLEYA LABIATA 


in consequence, many of the growths 
made last summer produced five flowers 
onastem. C. Trianz follows it a little 
later, in mid-winter andearly spring, also 
C. Mendellii and C. Mossiz, for early and 
late summer. These cattleyas require to 
be grown at the warm end of a house 
and with no shading in the depth of win- 
ter, but shade will be necessary from the 
end of February to the end of October. 
We water cattleyas freely all the vear 
round. European growers would not 
agree with this treatment, but our pot- 
ting material is fern rcot, and does not 
hold so much water as the peat they use, 
hence the need of water oftener, in winter 
about once a week, the chill being taken 
off, and about twice a week insummer. 

Lelia anceps, a native of Mexico, needs 
similar treatment to the cattleyas, and 
may always be had in bloom at Christ- 
mas. Of the lelias it is the cheapest and 
most satisfactory species. 

Dendrobium nobile is a very old favor- 
ite, easily grown, and can be had in 
bloom from early winter to late spring or 
summer. With careful treatment it im- 
proves each year, and many beautiful 
varieties are now obtained from among 
imported plants. D. Wardianum is an- 
other fine orchid, but it is harder to keep 
it in good health; it is cheap and easily 
replaced, however. After their growth is 
complete in fall dendrobiums require no 
more than enough water to keep their 
stems from shrivelling, until growth com- 
mences again in spring. They require the 
warmest end of the house. 

Cypripedium flowers last many weeks 
on the plants. Ihave known flowers of 
C. insigne to last three months on the 


plants, and this without injury to the 
plants. In the cooler end of the house, C. 
insigne and C. villosum will succeed well 
with plenty of water always. A little 
fibrous loam in the soil is an advantage 
to these in the potting soil of fern root 
and moss. 

Odontoglossum grande is a Mexican 
species that requires warmth in winter. 
We have flowered many already out of a 
lot imported last June and they were very 
fine varieties. Give them shade in sum- 
mer and keep them rather dry in winter. 

Oncidium ornithorynchum has small, 
pale pink, deliciously fragrant flowers, 
its spiciness resembling the heliotrope, 
and is very pleasing. It also comes from 
Mexico. 

Coelogyne cristata is a very fine orchid 
from the cooler Himalayas, and should 
be grown by all who have a greenhouse. 
Its racemes of snow white flowers in win- 
ter, are adapted for any decorative pur- 
pose. It should never be allowed to get 
dry, and to induce it to flower well it 
should have plenty of sun and air when 
making growth in summer. 

E. O. ORPET. 


ORGHIDS. 


Oncidium varicosum and Lelia Perrini 
should have had a long rest in a cool 
house. Look over them carefully and re- 
move all traces of scale or other insects, 
also all decayed potting material, replac- 
ing it by clean fern root, or repot if neces- 
sary, giving ample drainage. Then place 
them ina warmer and somewhat moist 
atmosphere, and in a few days they will 
start to root. Water sparingly until 


the weather becomes settled and warm 
when they delight in a copious supply. 
Oncidium Marshallianum and Odonto- 
glossum citrosmum will now be showing 
their flower stalks; place them in a little 
stronger heat and moisture, and water 
them carefully at first, gradually increas- 
ing the supply till the flower buds com- 
mence to open, then keep it off the flow- 
ers, especially ondark warmdays. Ifthe 
dav is cold use water for atmospheric 
moisture only, temperature 60° to 65°, 
except by sun heat when 65° to 75° will 
be about right. When the flowers are 
well out they may be placed in a temper- 
ature of 50° to 55° while they last or till 
they are cut, when the plants may be 
again returned to the warmer quarters to 
finish and harden their bulbs and be in 
good shape to go into their resting quar- 
ters, 45° to 50°. The above four varieties 
will rest well in the same house and with 
this treatment will last in good condition 
years longer than plants that are kept 
without rest and in a moist warm house 
and given continuous watering. 
Odontoglossum Roezlii and O. vexilla- 
rium will now enjoy alittle more heat and 
water than they had through the winter, 
shade them from strong sun, but at the 
same time give them plenty of light by 
elevating their pots. This will produce a 
healthy leaf growth, which cannot be 
produced in a shady or crowded condi- 
tion. They will enjoy quite a brisk tem- 
perature during the summer montus, and 
plenty of atmospheric moisture; they will 
succeed admirably inthe same house with 
cypripediums. Keep fresh tobacco stems 
under the_benches, removing them always 
as soon(as they coummence to decay; this 
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will keep the plants clear of yellow thrips 

which are very disastrous to some odon- 

toglossums, and which often prev on the 

cypripedium as well. Wa. MATHEWws. 
Utica, N. Y. 


Roses. 


ROSE, HER MAJBSTY. 


The queen of flowers hasa host of royal 
subjects all ready to do her homage. Her 
Majesty is claimed to be the most beauti- 
ful rose grown. In England it is a perfect 
success, whereas in the United States it is 
not. Its foliage is apt to mildew, which 
injures the plant and detracts from its 
beauty. 

It is of a vigorous habit of growth, a 
one year old cutting attaining a height 
of eight or ten feet, and that with ordi- 
nary care. A budded specimen is grow- 
ing in our garden, but it gives very un- 
satisfactory results, as its foliage is cov- 
ered with mildew, and its blooms are im- 
perfect. Cuttings are grown from it and 
the results are pleasing, as the foliage is 
free from mildew and of avivid green. An 
immense bud developes into a_ perfect 
bloom of great beauty. The results prove 
that the budding stock of the original 
plant is not congenial, or that Her 
Majesty must not be grown on other 
than her own roots. 

Florida. E. 


MAREGHAL NIBL ROSB IN FLORIDA. 


Your correspondent ‘‘I:’s’’ remarks on 
page 230 of GARDENING of April 1, that 
**the most successful Marechal Niel grow- 
ers affirm positively that it must havethe 
morning sun and afternoon shade,” may 
discourage some in this state who may 
want to grow this lovely rose, but who 
may not have such a location to devote 
to the purpose. That such a location is 
the best for this rose I doubt not; but it 
is not absolutely necessary in order to 
grow it successfully. A neighbor has a 
remarkably fine specimen growing in the 
yard where it receives the full force of the 
sun all day long. It is budded on some 
common running rose that does well here, 
and was five years old last December. 
The main stem is seven inches in circum- 
ference, and the plant covers about thirty 
feet square, but would have covered at 
least fifty feet square hadit not been kept 
cut back. The owner is sure that if let 
grow, and a trellis made for it, in three 
years it would cover one-half acre of 
ground. It blooms more or less every 
month in the year, but in February, 
March and April it bears a full crop of 
flowers, having as many asthree hundred 
roses at one time. All the pruning it has 
ever received is simply to keep it within 
the limits of the trellis. 

There are in this place two much 
younger plants, worked on Cherokee 
stocks, that are fully exposed to the sun 
all day, and they grow and flower well, 
considering that they are on the poorest 
of pine land soil and have received but 
little fertilizing. The Cherokee rose seems 
to be a very congenial stock on which to 
bud or graft the Marechal Niel, and bv 
miany is considered the best. Someof the 
points in its favor are: It is avery strong 
grower, soon attaining a great size; it is 
perfectly adapted to the climate and soil, 
growing vigorously on soil so poor that 
many varieties would speedily starve 
thereon if not fertilized; and it is very 
casily propagated, a large proportion of 
cuttings quickly striking root even in the 
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open ground without any attention after 
once inserting. 

The light, sandy soil of Florida is not 
so well adapted to the rose asthe heavier 
soil of other southern states, and few of 
them will thrive here without some at- 
tention to fertilizing and watering, at 
least until well established. But that 
roses may be grown here with great suc- 
cess is abundantly proven. There are in 
the state specimens of Safrano, Isabella 
Sprunt, La France, Catherine Mermet, 
etc., eight feet high and equally as broad, 
that bend under a combined weight of 
hundreds of buds and blossoms; and these 
are not the largest sizes attained by any 
means. I know of a Tea rose (probably 
Phoenix) which 1s eight and one-half feet 
high and fourteen feet wide and have seen 
a Pink Daily with a tree-like stem nearly 
six inches in diameter, and an Agrippina 
with a stem twenty-four inchesin circum- 
ference, the entire bush nine and one-half 
feet high and fifty-four feet in circumfer- 
ence. The two last named varieties suc- 
ceed on very poor soil and with little or 
no attention, and show flowers almost, 
if not quite, every day in the vear. They 
are to be found in the yard of almost 
every old settler in the state. 


Jessamine, Fla. WaLrter N. PIKE. 


RoseE RoGer LAMBELIN.—In answer to 
T. L.G Brooklyn. If, as vou say, their 
stock is exhausted, you will have to wait 
till they get up a fresh stock, for, we be- 
lieve, they alone handle this variety this 
year. 


The House Garden. 


WHAT TO DO WITH OLD BULBS. 


How should I care for the bulbs of 
Roman hyacinths, Bermuda lilies, Lilium 
candidum, polvanthus narcissi, and Orni- 
thogalum Arabicum, after they have done 
blooming, and until it is time to repot 
them in tall for blooming again next win- 
ter? I. A. G, 

Tolleston, Ind. 


In the case of the hyacinths, narcissi, 
and ornithogalum, by keeping them 
watered and in asheltered spot encourage 
them to retain their foliage as long as 
possible, when the foliage has died down 
lay the pots on their sides to keep the 
bulbs dry, and let them stay dry till next 
August or September. These three kinds 
are not very hardy, in fact, they are not 
reliably hardy in the north, if they were 
we would advise you to plant them out 
in your garden and not bother withthem 
again as pot plants in the house, for they 
won't be much worth. You may plant 
the Bermuda lilies out in the garden at 
once without breaking the balls at all, 
letting them grow or rest as they choose, 
till next August, when you should lift 
them, separate the clumps, a:d_ repot 
them, or keep the plants fresh and green 
in the pots they are in now tillthe middle 
of June; then lay them on their side to 
keep them absolutely dry till August, 
when they may be shaken out of theirold 
pots and repotted into others, using good 
drainage and rich soil. Plant out the can- 
didum lilies and give them a year's rest, 
they are perfectly hardy. In fact, they 
should get two years’ rest to make them 
good enough for forcing again. 

While this is all nght for an amateur. it 
is bad advice to give to a commercial flo- 
rist. One who has to earn his bread and 
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butter growing such plants for flowers 
for sale would, the moment he cut the 
blossoms from them. dump the bulbsinto 
the rot pile, it wouldn't pay him to force 
them another year. Millions of such bulbs 
are dumped out in this way every year. 
Of course this seems waste, and it would 
appear that some further use could be 
made of the old bulbs, but ourshrewdest, 
sharpest, most practical, and money- 
making florists are the ones that pursue 
this heartless policy the most absolutely. 
An exception is sometimes made in the 
case of candidum lilies and ornithogalum, 
old roots of them are sometimes grown 
on for further use. 


The Fruit Garden. 


fiARDY GRAPBS. 


I want to get three other grape vines 
to fill out the upper stretch of my trellis, 
I want to get perfectly hardy and prolific 
varieties. I havenow Concord, Niagara, 
Brighton, Agawam, and a large black 
grape that ripens several days before Con- 
cord, which I do not krow the name of. 
Now what three would you recommend? 
What do you think of Morris Diamond. 
Lady, Green Mountain, Empire State or 
Woodruff’s Red? Is not the Brighton over 
estimated? Mine has been in bearing four 
years and never produced a decent bunch 
of grapes yet. When ripe every bunch will 
have grapes on from the size of a pea and 
green as grass to fully ripened fruit and 
the bunches are thin and scraggly. Why? 

Elizabeth, N. J. F. C. §S. 


My experience with the Brighton would 
lead me to say it had not been overesti- 
mated. I have long considered it our best 
red grape. It is early, vigorous, hardy, 
healthy and productive, its clusters are 
large and the quality of the fruit is excel- 
lent. The Delaware is in the estimate of 
many good authorities accorded first 
place in the list of American red grapes, 
but I must confess a preference for 
Brighton for its large bunch and berry, 
greater weight and bulk of fruit, more 
vigor of vine, and being more satistactory 
to eat. It is possible that soils not widely 
separated may be the chief factor in form- 
ing this estimate, notwithstanding the 
difference in people's tastes. I have never 
witnessed the half grown green grapes 
among the ripe ones of this variety as 
often seen in others. While imperfect 
fecundating is a defect in the Brighton, 
the unfecundated blossoms remain dor- 
mant. In some other varieties thev some- 
times swell and even ripen of pea size but. 
without seed. 

The fact of the black grape ripening be- 
fore the Concord would indicate it might 
be Worden or Eaton, both being large 
early black grapes. 

Diamond isa promising variety not quite 
as large in berry or cluster as Niagara or 
vigorous in growth, but a vear or two 
more in age may overcome these dispan- 
ties. Lady is too feeble in vine and too 
small in cluster, and it cracks and decays 
too soon, for me torecommend. It is very 
early, sweet and rich, but too uncertain. 
Green Mountain is the earliest white 
grape I have and I esteem it highly. The 
vine is vigorous, healthy and productive, 
and the grapes are of medium size and 
have few seeds. Empire State has not 
come up to promises, and one vine 3S 
enough for one, Woodruff Red is a vigor 
ous grower, and productive, berries and 
clusters are large, compact and very at- 
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tractive, it is a beautiful showy grape 
but only of medium quality. Although 
the vine in appearance indicates strong 
native qualities it is not sufficiently so to 
be proot against mildew, and bariing the 
quality there is no grape in my collection 
of seventy varieties that c.ptures the eye 
more readily. 

If I wanted a white grape it would be 
Green Mountain. If a red one ot good 
quality, Lindley (Rogers 9), though it like 
many others is not always sure of pertect 
fecundation. If I wanted a black grape 
I would try Aminia, Rogers 39; Herbert, 
Rogers 44; Merrimac, Rogers 19; Wilder, 
Rogers 4 or Barry, Rogers43. Any one of 
these if adapted to the soil would I think 
prove satistactory ones to end the season 
With. E. WILLIAMS. 


Mr. Williams—who is now in Florida— 
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extends to you, through us, an invitation 
to visit his fruit gardens, at Harrison 
avenue, Montclair, N. J., next September, 
when his grapes are ripe. We urge you 
to accept of it, not so much because you 
will see and taste of the delicious fruits of 
his vineyard, but for the pleasure and 
profit you will derive from the experience 
and counsel of the delightiul old gentle- 
man, himself. 


GET SOMB PEARS. 

Don't be without a few pears if you 
have the room tospare. It doesn't matter 
about what kind your land is, with little 
trouble you can make it all right. Pear 
trees thrive in any fair garden soil but 
have a preference for that which is in- 
clined to be clayey. In good land either 
standards or dwarfs will flourish with 
you, but in very sandy or gravelly_or 


otherwise extra dry land don’t plant 
dwarf trees, use standards instead. Be- 
fore setting out a tree dig a pretty big 
hole for it and throw out all the poor 
dirt and fill up with good soil, there is 
nothing like giving the trees a good start 
in life. .Don't mix a lot of manure in the 
hole, better let it be pure loam and feed it 
witha mulching of manure on the sur- 
face. 

When you get the pear trees from the 
nursery cut off the ragged roots just be- 
low the rag, as smooth clean cuts heal 
quick and send out strong rootlets; let 
the hole be wide enough to let you spread 
out straight every root without bending 
it, and deep enough so that you won't 
have to double up the roots; they should 
be planted as deep as they were in the 
nursery, but no deeper. Fill in good mel- 
low soil about the roots and tamp it all 
firm. 

A few excellent varieties are Margaret, 
Giffard, Clapp’s Favorite, Bartlett, Seckel, 
Hardy, Sheldon, Bosc, andAnjou. These 
are given in their order of ripening begin- 
ning with Margaret and Giffard early in 
August and ending with Anjou at Christ- 
mas. Clapp’s Favorite, a much abused 
pear, is much esteemed by us for its large 
size and fine appearance as a fruit, and 
the very thrifty and productive nature ot 
the trees. And when gathered ten to 
fourteen days before they are ripe and 
mellowed in a dark, cool roomthey make 
fine stewing pears. 

Our illustration of the Vicar pear is en- 
graved from a photograph taken here 
last fall. The Vicar (or Vicar of Wink- 
field as it used to be called) grows on the 
sandy land here in excellent form, the 
limbs of the trees bending almost straight 
down with the weight of fruit on them. 
The pears are large, green, changing when 
ripe to yellowish, and only used for cook- 
ing. It is a winter pear but not con- 
sidered of first rate quality. An eminent 
fruit grower informs us that if the Vicar 

ars are picked and stored carefully and 
in November packed away in old soap 
boxes filled with sifted coal ashes, they 
may be taken out towards spring most 
good enough to eat from the hand. 


APPLES. 

As a rule, for profit, we would not want 
more than from six to ten kinds of ap- 
ples in an orchard of 100 trees. It isa 
great mistake—planting many kinds. We 
give a list of good lg en which the 

rower can select from, being guided in 
fis selections by such experiences and ob- 
servations of his section as are available. 

Summer: Yellow Transparent, Che- 
nango Strawberry, Red Astrachan, Pri- 
mate and Sweet Bough. 

Autumn: Gravenstein, Red Beitigheim- 
er, Fall Pippin, Fameuse, Wolf River 
(Russian), Duchess of Oldenburg, Porter 
and Twenty Ounce. 

Winter: Baldwin, R. I. Greening, 
Northern Spy, Roxbury Russet, Golden 
Russet, Hubbardsten Nonsuch, Canada 
Red, Stark, Wealthy, King of Tompkins 
County, Lady Sweet and Tallman Sweet. 

To make a small orchard for home use, 
where we would have room for say one 
summer, one autumn and four winter ap- 

les, we would plant Chenango Straw- 
Rate and Gravenstein for summer and 
autumn and for winter the R.I. Greening, 
Roxbury Russet, Hubbardston Nonsuch 
and Lady Sweet. The list would be mod- 
ified by individual tastes, but for so small 
an orchard, the above list would not be 
far wrong. The Wolf River is one of the 
newer Russian apples and is especially 
valuable,in the northwest. It is very 
large, exquisitely(beantiful in appearance 
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and of pretty good quality. A new win- 
ter apple, Sutton Beauty, has much to 
recommend it. It is of medium size, bright 
red color, white flesh, a good keeper and 
of high quality. There are scores of other 
well known standard varieties which de- 
serve mention, but the above list is sufh- 
cient for a small garden. E. G. F. 
N. Y. 
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When vou wnte to any of the advertis- 
ers in this paper please say that you saw 
the advertisement in GARDENING. 
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TULips with two to three flowers on a 
stem. The Gardeners’ Chronicle tells us 
that Proserpine, one of our most popular 
single varieties, seems generally to show 
this peculiarity this year. 


SWEET-SCENTED CceLOGYNE CRISTATA. 
—In the same paper one or two corres- 
pondents tell that they have a variety of 
this favorite orchid that bears sweet- 
scented flowers. 


ARISEMA SPECIOSUM, a native of the 
Himalayas, is said to be the most beauti- 
ful Jack-in-the-pulpit in cultivation. The 
leaves are trifoliate, the spathes intense 
purple with silvery streaks and hooded, 
and the spadix deep purple and running 
out into a long slender prolongation. 


LOROPETALON CHINENSE is a recently 
introduced early blooming shrub from the 
Khasya Mountains and China. It be- 
longs to the witch hazel family of plants, 
grows three or four feet high, and has 
white narrow petalled flowers. It is 
illustrated inthe Journal of Horticulture. 


NEw YoRK’s HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
Mr. A. Outram, anoted English horticult- 
urist travelling in Ame:ica writes to a 
London paper ‘‘New York has an influen- 
tial Horticultural Society."” Ohno! The 
New York Horticultural Society has been 
dead for years. But it hasa vigorous 
Florists’ Club, and we believe thisis what 
Mr. Outram had in mind when writing. 


PEACH TREES FROMSEED -C.A B asked 
“If I plant peach pits saved from nice 
peaches bought in the markct, is there 
any likelihood of their coming true, like 
the original peaches?”” No. There is no 
certainty about it at all, but the proba- 
bilities are none will resemble the parent 
exactly. However, while some of the 
seedlings may be poor enough, others 
may be fine peaches. 


BEpDpDIrG VIOLAS, OR TUFTED PANSIES 
as they are often called, are a race of 
small flowered pansies, mostly self colored 
that are quite beautiful for spring gar- 
dening. They are hardy, compact, free- 
blooming, and easily raised from seed. 
Although they are largely grown for 
flower garden work in Europe, they don't 
find much favor here, this is to ve regret: 
ted with us, for they thrive admirably 
in our gardens. Their principal colors are 
white, yellow, and deep violet purple. 


GLORY-OF-THE-SNOW 1s the’ English 
name for Chionodoxa Luciliz, abeautiful 
white-eyed blue flowering littl bulbous 
plant, that blossoms in earliest spring, 
and much resembles a Siberian squill. It 
comes from high altitudes on the moun- 
tains above Smyrna, and is very hardy in 
our gardens, thriving well, multiplying 
readily and blooming with almost in- 
creased vigor vear after vear. It is one of 
the spring gems no garden of hardy flow- 
ers should be without. There are several 
other kinds as Sardensis, Alleniand gigan- 
tea differing, more or less in size or color 
of bloom, but most all of them are pre- 
sumably forms of C. Luciliz. 


TEAS’ WEEPING MULBERRY is the most 
closely weeping tree we know of, its 
shoots droopstraight down to the ground 
and in vigorous plants spread out asa 
mat on the ground after getting down to 
it. But the manner of growing it is all 
wrong. The tree should be on its own 
roots, then the main shoot should be 
trained straight up to a stake and kept 
going up like an erect sapling; although 
all of the side branches will droop perpen- 
dicularly, keep the leaders pointing up- 
ward, 
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IPOM.ZA PANICULATA.—This is a tuber- 
ous-rooted, perennial vine, and although 
not hardy, of the easiest possible man- 
agement. We lift its big tubers in fall and 
store them dry along with our dahlias, 
and at this time plant them out of doors 
in a warm sunny place, and they grow 
vigorously and bear their reddish purple 
flowers copiously all summer and fall. 
The flowers are of very little use for cut- 
ting, but as a garden plant in bloom the 
vine is very attractive. If you haven't 
got this ipomea, it is one of the flowers 
you ought to try. 


A SPRAYMAN WANTED.—Spraying with 
the Bordeaux mixture is not a particu- 
larly cleanly or agreeable sort of work. 
If it were, there would be much more of 
it done. Why cannot we have in every 
rural orsuburban neighborhood, a spray- 
man—some one with a complete set of 
apparatus and a supply of the various 
insecticides and fungicides. who, for a 
consideration, would spray our few trees 
and vines as often as called upon? The 
suburban resident has say a half dozento 
a dozen trees and vines, hardly enough 
to warrant the expenditure necessary to 
procure a spraying outfit. Further, it is 
not always that he hasthe time to dothe 
work, and so it gets neglected. The 
sprayman is what we want Hewill find 
plenty to do and will be a benefactor as 
well. 


RHUS AROMATICA AS A HEDGE PLANT. 
—M. M. De Vilmorin of France, recently 
gave a lecture on the Rare Trees and 
Shrubs he saw last summer at the Arnold 
Arboretum, near Boston, before the Royal 
Hort. Society, London. Meagre notices 
of it are given inthe English gardening 
journals. In one of them we note that 
Rhus aromatica, the fragrant sumach, “‘is 
valuable for hedgesor fence work.’’ Prob- 
ably this was a mistake, as R. aromatica 
is a straggling slender bush and the op- 
posite of what one would use for a hedge 
or tence; but to spread over rocky walls, 
or boulders it is quite befitting. Likely 
the plant meant was the vile poison ivy, 
Rk. Toxicodendron, which entwines the 
fence posts by many a New England road 
side, and we have in mind a long stretch 
of low wall covered by it in Prof. Sar- 
gent’s private garden, maybe hehad that 
in view. 


“A NEW PRUNvuS just introduced, P. 
maritima, 18 much admired, and many 
are valuable, as the fruits make excellent 
preserves.’’ This is another quotation 
from the report! The beach plum abounds 
by the seaside along our Atlantic shores, 
and thrives better in our gardens than it 
does in its native element. The only new 
thing we know about it is the name 
‘*Floral Park plums,” but tous the bushes 
look no more snowy when in bloom, and 
the plums taste no less puckery when ripe, 
under the new name than they did unJer 
the old one. 


SYRINGING NEWLY PLANTED TREES.—In 
the Jast issue of GARDENING, page 246, 
Mrs. Such of South Amboy, N. J., reminds 
us of one of the most important points to 
be observed in transplanting trees, namely 
to sprinkle them overheard daily for a 
few days after planting. In the Journal 
of Horticulture just to hand the editor 
gives advice on the same point, he says: 
“Svringing newly planted trees and 
shruhs is of enormous assistance to them 
during bright dry weather at this season 
of the vear. If half the water that is 
sometimes used in saturating already 
moist soil, and making it colder, were 
devoted to svringing the stems and 
branches-twice or thrice a day, and par- 
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EXTRA EARLY VALENTINE BEAN. 


ticularly in the evening, to reduce the 
evaporation of moisture from them, far 
more good would be done, and numbers 
of trees and shrubs saved that would 
Otherwise perish.’’ Excellent advice. 
Sprinkling the shrubs or small trees over- 
head trom a finely-psrforated waterpot 
rose is just as good and handier, the ob- 
ject is to wet the bark and foliage of the 
plant all over. 


SwEET-Mary.—A Montreal subscriber 
writes: “Can you give me the botanical 
name of the plant of which I enclose a 
leaf? It was purchased here under the name 
of ‘Sweet Mary’.’’ The botanical name is 
Tanacetum Balsamita; some authors also 
give it as Balsamita vulgaris. The plant 
is an easily grown, hardy herbaceous 
perennial with, to us anyway, for chi'd- 
hood’s memory’s sake, delightfully fra- 
grant foliage. It is a very old tashioned 
plant, and ranking with thyme, lavender, 
rosemary, southernwood and other fra- 
grant herbs was one of the pets in our 
dav naga Ted -ieidocape Search your text 

ooks or dictionaries of gardening for the 
name ‘‘Sweet-Mary,”’ the chances are you 
may not find it, and still this is the name 
by which we first knew the plant, and by 
which it was generally known in that 
part of the country, and in several other 

laces where we have found it to bea 
avorite. But under the names ‘'Cost- 
mary’’ and ‘‘Alecost”? you will find it 
described in many books. As the name 
Sweet-Mary is more beautiful than that 
of costmary or alecost, and it is not ap- 
plied to any other plant that we know of, 
and as it has over a half century's age 
and constant use in its favor, its adop- 
tion is perfectly proper. 


A WELL BEHAVED FUCHSIA.—Master 
Charles J. Phillips, of Wisconsin, and only 
13 years old sends us a sketch and a 
description of a fuchsia he is quite proud 
of,and asks usto nameit. But we can- 


not do it, for there are dozens of fuchsias 
that answer to that description. He 
writes that it is two years old, five and 
one-half feet high by two feet wide; one 
of the largest leaves is fourinches long by 
three inches across, and the sepals are 
pale pink, and the petals crimson. 


The Vegetable Garden. 


VALENTINE SNAP BEANS. 


If we were restricted to one variety of 
dwarf snap bean we wouid choose the 
valentine. The pods are round, very 
brittle and fleshy, and they last in good 
using condition as long as those ot any 
other green fleshed-sort we know, they 
also are of excellent quaiity. The variety 
is easy to grow, very healthy, and a gen- 
erous bearer. It is everybody’ssnap bean. 
Besides the plain Red Valentine, we have 
also Early Red Valentine, and Extra 
Early Red Valentine, the earlier poiuts 
being gained by seed growers by meansof 
repeated selection and improvement. 
There is also a white seeded form. Our 
illustration is engraved from a photo- 
graph and shows a good average plant 
of the earliest form of the Valentine. We 
sow Valentine beans in rows two and 
one-halt feet apart, beginning in the 
third week in April on light warm land, 
and again every week—with most people 
once in ten days might beenough—till the 
third week in August, which sowing is 
ripened by placing frames and sashes over 
them, to save them from frost. 


VEGETABLE NOVELTIES. 
In my trial of the novelties (vegetable) 
of 1893 I found - 
THE TERRA CoTtTra TOMATO very pro- 
ductive, not inclined to rot, excellent in 
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flavor, and peculiarly good when baked; 
its loose skin I do not ike. 

LEMON BLUSH TOMATO was also pro- 
ductive and free from rot; it is firstrate 
fried. 

THE HORTICULTURAL LIMA bean was 
with me fully four weeks earlier than the 
Challenger. In quality it was good—for 
its season, very good but notequal tothe 
best of the late Limas. Personally I can- 
not say that it has anything of the true 
Lima flavor. 

THE MELROSE MusK MELON is a vigor- 
ous grower and fairly productive, in 
quality I find it, as I do the Banquet, 
somewhat inferior to the Emerald Gem. 

Western Massachusetts, A. D. M. 


WATER MELON SEED. 


Is there anything in the claim that 
southern grown water melon seed will 
produce larger and finer melons than 
northern grown seed? 


We submitted your query to Mr. Earl, 
the manager of the Fordhook Trial 
Grounds, Pa., where every variety of 
melon in cultivation and from many 
sources has been tested, and ke kindly 
replies: 

“IT have had for the past several years 
charge of the trial grounds at Fordhook 
Farm, and in the many trials made there 
of melon seed could never see that what 
is known as southern grown seed was in 
any way superior to what is known as 
northern grown seed. In our experience 
we found that we had equally as good 
melons from the northern grown seed as 
we had from the southern grown. There 
is a great difference of opinion on this 
subject, however.” ; 


THE VEGETABLE GARDEN. 


Although it is only the 25th of April we 
are fairly well off for vegetables. We have 
beets, turnips, carrots, Jerusalem arti- 
chokes, salsify, parsnips, potatoes and 
onions in quantity in the cellar from last 
fall, the turnips and beets, however, are 
getting poor, but the others are in good 
condition. Inacold pit we have several 
hundreds of heads of celery vet. We kept 
it stored in trenches out of doors over 
winter; when the weather began to get 
warm we lifted it, cleaned it, and reset it 
ina cold covered pit, but this time the 
heads were not buried in earth, the roots 
were merely set into the ground. But it 
is beginning to grow and weaken, hence 
get small. We boil and use it as a vege- 
table. Stored ina similar pit we still have 
some nice old Savoy cabbage, but it is too 
white and getting tasteless. We don't 
want white hearted cabbage at this time 
of year, it is green vegetables weare after. 
Why it kept so well is because the heads 
while nicely formed last November 
weren't quite mature, we like to store 
them in that condition because they are 
better flavored and keep longer. 

Among fresh green vegetables we have 
German kale, spinach and dandelions in 
quantity from out of doors; tre first two 
were sown in the open ground ‘ast Sep- 
tember, and the last named last April. 
Chives have been fit to cut some time, 
and where old parsley was mulched over 
winter it is nice and green, Rhubarb is 
also in fine form now, and we have had 
sorrel since the first of April. We cut the 
first dish of asparagus to-day. We gauge 
the earliness or lateness of the season 
pretty closely by the first cutting of 
asparagus, sometimes we get it as early 
as the 20th, and sometimes it is as late 
as the 30th of April.) Shallow planted 
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“‘grass” is fit to cut from a day or two 
earlier than what isdeep-planted. Those 
having hotbeds of course can have let- 
tuces, radishes, cucumbers and spring 
spinach, if they started them in time. 

JERUSALEM ARTICHOKES.—We havejust 
planted them in rows thirty inches apart, 
setting the tubers as deep and far from 
one another as we would potatoes, 

GLOBE ARTICHOKES.—We have forked 
the ground between the plants, and 
planted a row of lettuces in the middle 
between the rows of artichokes. 

ASPARAGUS.—Pull up the old stubs— 
they come up easy—so as not to interfere 
with the knife in cutting the fresh grass. 
In the old plantations we don’t let aspear 
of ‘‘grass,’’ big or little, grow up during 
May. Don’t cut young beds very hard. 

SnaP BEANS.—Sow a roweach of Valen- 
tine, Mohawk and Black Wax, once a 
fortnight, and you will have fresh beans 
allthe time. Have the ground well un- 
fastened, the rows thirty inches apart 
and two inches deep, and drop the seeds 
two to three inches asunder. Early sow- 
ings should be made in light warm land, 
in heavy land, if sown early the seed is 
apt to rot. 

Lima BEaANS.—We sow Henderson’s 
dwarf as early as we do snap be:ns, but 
Dreer’s or Burpee’s dwarf Limas should 
not be sown till the ground is warm, the 
same with pole Limas. Henderson’s 
dwarf is a Steva bean and excellent to 
come in between late peas and big Limas, 
but as we like the other Limas better we 
stop using it as soon as we get them in 
sufhcient quantity. The question of pole 
or dwarf Limas is a local matter. So far 
as quality is concerned both are good. 
For the dwarfs we measure off our ground 
in drills just as we would for potatoes, 
then with a rough rake level down the 
tops of the drills, and with a hoe run a 
* two inch deep furrow along the topof the 
drill, then sow our seeds six inches apart, 
and cover them up. Our poles we place 
four feet apart in the row, and the rows 
four and one-half to five feet asunder. In 
the case of only one or two rows, four 
feet are enough, but in a plantation of 
many rows there is little gained in having 
the rows closer than five feet. We plant 
five seeds around each pole; the seeds are 
set on edge, and eye down, and are 
covered only one inch deep. Setting the 
beans on edge is simply precautionary, it 
lessens their liability to rot, particularly 
early in the season. Don’t make a suc- 
cessional sowing of pole Limas, if your 
ground 1s rich and you pick clean one 
sowing will keep you in youny beans till 
frost comes. 

BEETS.—Sow two or three rows every 
few weeks so that you may have young 
tender roots all the time, in rowseighteen 
inches apart in the garden, and one inch 
deep, and always in good ground. After 
they come up thin them out a little to 
allow them to bulb quickly. When the 
leaves are about four to six inches long 
the thinnings may be boiled and used as 
*‘greens.”’ 

BRUSSELS Sprovuts.—If not already 
sown, sow a row at once, for planting 
out five or six weeks later for sprouts 
next winter. 

CABBAGE AND CAULIFLOWER.—Plant 
them out eighteen inches by two feet 
apart in good ground, but in which no 
member of the cabbage tribe was grown 
last year. Sow a little more caulifower, 
also some summer cabbage. But in this 
latitude don’t sow winter cabbage before 
the latter part of the month; in colder 
parts sow proportionately earlier. 

CaRROTS.—Thin them out well—say one 
to two inches between the plants—if you 
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want them to ‘root’ quickly. Bear in 
mind the faster the growth the more ten- 
der the carrot. But as you don’t want 
to eat big carrots or old woody ones 
either, sow another row or two about 
the end of May, and a main sowing in 
July. 

CELERY.—We sow our main crop of 
celery the last week of April, in fact we 
are in time enough if we get it in the first 
week of May. North of here and in cooler 
localities it should be sown proportion- 
ately earlier. We are well aware that 
sowing celery so late as this is against 
the advice of many persons, but we can’t 
help that; we preach exactly what we 
practice, and we practice precisely what 
many years’ active experience has proven 
is the best method in our case. Vegetable 
growing with us is neither a matter of in- 
difference, pastime nor fun, it is a very 
earnest business. We must have the 
vegetables. From the moment celery 
germinates we aim to keep it on the rush 
till the time comes to store it for winter, 
and as we cannot afford ground for it 
alone we inake it a second crop, having 
it succeed peas, early beans, early corn, 
other vegetables and strawberries. As 
celery seed is slow to germinate and is 
very easily killed by dryness, or hot sun- 
shine on the ground, we must be very 
particular with it, and keep the ground 
moderately moist, and shaded in the day 
time. Before sowing have the ground 
moist but mellow and fine, draw the 
drills about half an inch deep and nine 
inches apart, sow somewhat thickly in 
case of accident, firm the seed in the row 
with the back of the rake, and cover with 
fine loose soil. The bed may be in a cool 
spot in the open air or in a cold frame. 
Now shade from sunshine by laying ever- 
green branches over it, or spreading a 
piece of sacking over it raised from the 
ee by a few branches, or what may 

easier and better, spread a four inches 
deep layer of loose excelsior packing over 
it. The excelsior admits air and moisture 
and at the same time shades the ground 
perfectly. In fact the merits of excelsior 
for covering seed beds are not nearly so 
well known as they ought to be. Ifina 
cold frame, shaded sashes may be used, 
tilted up in the day time and removed at 
night. 

CorN.—If you grow only one variety 
you should make a fresh sowing every 
two wecks from now till the middle of 
July, but if you grow two or three sorts 
you can sow a little of each one at the 
same timeand in this way fewer sowings 
will suffice, as one kind will succeed the 
other. For instance if we sow some hills 
each of Cory, Concord, Squantum, and 
Stowell’s Evergreen, they would give 
us corn for a month or more. 


CucuMBERS.—Plant or sow a few hills 
in a cold frame to come in earlier than 
the open air sowiugs. Sow a few hills 
four to five feet apart on warm ground. 
Look out for cutworms: If one of the 
seedlings is cut off in the morning, re- 
move the soil with your fingerfrom about 
the neck of the plant, and you will pro- 
bably find the cuc worm that did the mis- 
chief. Killit. Look over the hills every 
morning for these worms. 

DANDELIONS.—As soon as they begin to 
bloom root them out and throw them 
away; they are no good foranother year. 
If you have not already sown some for 
next year do so at once, as they germi- 
nate better now than they do in summer 
and they don’t run to seed the first vear. 
Sow five rows fifteen inches apart in a 
bed. This will give youan opportunity to 
cover them with a board frame and sash 
next spring and get them into using con- 
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dition several weeks ahead of what you 
would the uncovered rows. 


EcG PLANTS AND PEPPER PLANTS 
should be kept snug'and warm yet. Don't 
set them out before the end of the month, 
or maybe better, before the first week of 
June. 


LEEKsS.—If not already done sow a 
packet of seed in a row in good ground. 
Six weeks later the seedlings will be large 
enough for transplanting. They don't 
run to seed the first year. The Large 
American Flag is as good as any. We 
have grown the new Perpetual vanety 
distributed last year, but find no special 
merit in it. 

LETTUCES.—Scatter a little seed on the 
ground once a week or fortnight, and 
scratch it over with a rake and pack it 
into the ground with the head of the 
rake; and from these little beds, whenever 
an opening occurs among or between 
your other vegetables or berry bushes, 
plant a few lettuces in it. 


MELONsS.—Musk melons may be sown 
in hills 4x6 feet apart, and water melons 
in hils 6x8 feet apart. Scatter several 
seeds in each hill because cut worms and 
striped beetles may claim a few of the 
plants; if they come up too thick it is an 
easy matter to thin them out to four or 
five. Many people prefer starting the 
melons in pots or on pieces of sodina 
frame, and keeping them protected till 
they begin to make rough leaves, as a 
precaution against insect pests, then 
nity the end of May, plant them out in 
hills. 


SQUASHES.—Bush_ varieties may be 
sown in hills as close as reeommended for 
musk melons, and the running varieties 
as for water melons. 


Ox1ons.—The sets have been planted in 
rows fifteen inches apart in light land, 
and potato onions and shallots in good 
ground. Seed has been sown in rich moist 
land in rows one foot apart. And green- 
house raised young onions have been 
transplanted alongside of the seed sown 
bed. If vou have not yet sown or planted 
your onions, you are still in time, but get 
it attended to at once. The earlier you 
get your onions into the ground the big- 
ger they are apt to grow. 


PARSNIPS, SALSIFY AND SCORZONERA.— 
For quality we prefer to sow in the latter 
part of May. Butifdry weather sets in 
then we may fail to get a good germina- 
tion. Sow in rows two teet apart. In 
order to get fine, clean, long roots the 
ground should be very deeply dug, and 
rich, but not freshly manured. Artificial 
fertilizers however are good. 


PEaAS.—AS s00n as One sowing appears 
above ground, put in another, and keep 
on doing this till the first of June. Don't 
sow any more early peas, they do poorly 
in mid summer. Large-meshed galvanized 
wire netting makes fine pea supports and 
is now largely used instead of brush. For 
all the peas, except the dwarf sorts, that 
we grow in the garden we use supports; 
but in the open field where we also grow 
many peas we sow them in drills three 
feet apart, and never use brush or other 
supports for them, and they do fine. 


PoTaAtToEs.—Finish planting as soon as 
possible. Rake or harrow over the rows 
to break the clods before the sprouts 
come up. Be on the outlook for potato 
beetles, as soon as they appear use in- 
secticides in the way of Paris green in 
water or in plaster, but very weak, or 
slugshot. 

RaDISHES.—Bet ween sow ing andeating 
time is about twenty-five to thirty days: 
and as most of the turnip sorts last in 
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good condition for a few days only it is 
well to sow a few seeds every week. 

SpinacH.—Keep on sowing a row here 
and there in good ground between other 
crops. 

TomaTorEs.—If well hardened off we 
may now set out some plants, but it is 
better to wait a few days than let a frost 
or sleet storm strike the plants after 
they are set out. Inure them well to the 
weather before planting. 

TurRnips —Make a small sowing once a 
fortnight at this time of year, for early 
turnips are apt to be wormy, and they 
soon become foggy inside. 


KEEPING CELERY. I have tried many 
different ways of keeping celery and find 
the best one is to leave 1t where it grew 
and as late in the fall as it can be done 
cover the tops with an inch or two of 
soil, then cover with a foot of leave, 
coarse manure or the like material to 
keep ont frost. It is less work than any 
other way and the celery can be dug out 
at any time. Last year I had White 
Plume, this year Giant Pascal, and both 
kept perfectly. I dug the last on April 14. 

Eaton, O S.J. G. 


Miscellaneous. 


GROWING VIOLETS FOR MARKBT. 


A lady writes: ‘‘Through the recent 
failure of a bank in which I was a large 
stockholder my fortune was almost en- 
tirely swept away, and I have thought of 
growing violets for market as a means of 
support. Will you kindly give me some 
information on the subject?” The first 
question to ask is—have you got any vio- 
lets on your place, and if so are they ab- 
solutely free from disease? If they are 
perfectly clean then you have a fair cer- 
tainty of being able to grow good violets; 
but if they have a speck of the disease 
about them, then don’t go into the busi- 
ness for profit. If you haven’t got any 
violets, b: just as particular about the 
plants you may get from anyone else. 
Money in violets is got between Novem- 
ber and April, and this means that you 
must grow and bloom them in winter, 
which means that thts must be done in 
sunny frames or small greenhouses. In 
gardening for pleasure wecan grow a few 
violets among our other plants in frames 
or cool greenhouses, but for profit we can- 
not do this, the violets must be a crop 
by themselves. . 

To begin with get your young plants 
now, and set them out in good ground in 
rows fourteen or fifteen inches apart and 
nine inches asunder in the row, if you do 
the summer work by hand; if by horse 
cultivator, then have the rows thirty 
inches from each other. Keep them clean 
and the ground wellcultivated in summer 
and cut away the offshoots that run out 
from the plants, to force the shoots to 
make good flowering crowns. Early in 
fall lift the plants from the field or garden 
and set them out in cold frames built ina 
warm sunny spot, in very rich soil, about 
nine inches apart each way according to 
the size of the plants. Keep the frames 
warmly wrapped around in winter, the 
sashes on, and have them well matted as 
a protection from frost; but admit all the 
sunshine practicable, and ventilate freely 
when feasible. If you prefer greenhouses, 
have small ones, say span-roofed pits ten 
feet wide inside with a two foot pathway 
along the middle and a four foot wide vi- 

[Continued on page 252. ] 
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To Owners of Country Seats. 


In order to make room in our Herbaceous Nurseries, we will supply, until sold, 
choice Hardy Perennial Plants, strong rooted, for borders or massing for fin: effects, 
our Selection, at $60.00 per thousand, which is 2bout one quarter the usual price 
charged at retail, and is an opportunity seldom offered. This selection wil! include 


Agrostemma coronaria (Rose Campion). 
Ajuga (Bugle Flower), in variety. 
Aquilegia (Columbine), in variety. 
Anemone \wind Flower), in variety. 
Arabis albida (Rock Cress). 
Artemisia (Wormwood), in variety. 
Campanula (Bell Flower), in variety. 
Coreopsis (Tick-seed), in variety. 
Delphinium (Larkspur), in variety. 
Dianthus (Pink). 

Elymus glaucus (Lyme-grass). 
Erysimum pulchellum. 

Euonymus radicans, in variety. 
Euphorbia corollata. 

Funkia (Day Lily). 

Gaillaidias. 


Gypsophila paniculata (Chalk Plant). 
Heliauthus (Sunflower). 

Heliopsis (Ox-eye), in variety. 
Hemerocallis (Day Lily), in varie'y. 
Iris, in variety. 

Lychnis (Ragged Robin), in variety. 
Phlox, in variety. 

Pentstemon (Beard Tongue). 
Polemonium cceruleum ( Jacob’s Ladder). 
Rudbeckia (Cone Flower), in variety. 
Sedum (Stone Crop), in variety. 
Statice latifolia (Sea Lavender). 
Thymus vulgaris (Thyme). 

Tunica Saxifraga. 

Viola (Violet), in variety. 


Orders should be sent in early before stock is exhausted. Where desired, we will 
undertake the planting, under the supervision of our Landscape Gardener, at a 


reasonable charge. . . 


United States Nurseries, | 


PITCHER & MANDA, 


SHORT HILLS, N. J. 


Evergreens! 


NOW IS THE TINE TO 
PLANT THEM. ... 


We have a great variety inc.uding 


Retinosporas. Colorado Blue Spruce, 
White, Dwarf, Swiss Stone, Scotch and 
Austrian Pines. 

Balsam and Nordmann Firs, Junipers 
in variety, Weeping Norway Spruce, 
and an extra fine lot of Norway Spruce 
and Arbor-Vitees for hedging. 


All these Evergreens have been transplanted 
at least twice and some of them oftener. 
Write us, giving a list of your wants, and we will 


make prices delivered at your nearest 
Freight or Express office. 


W. S. LITTLE & CO., 
foe ———— ROchester, N. Y. 


BLOOMINGTON arene uitteon are a eo 
600 Acres. irteen G bh 


Trees Plants 


We offer a large and fine stock of every description 
of Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Shraive. 


oses, Vines, Small Fruits, Hedge Plan 
Roar and Forest Tree Sopdlings, Priced 
mallied ‘ree. Established 1852. 
PHOENIX NURSERY COMPANY, 
(Suc. to Sidney Tuttle & Co.) Bloomington, Hl. 
When writing mention Gardening. 


The Water Garden. 


VICTORIA REGIA, 
EGYPTIAN LOTUS (Nelumbium speciosum) 
POND LILIES. 


Aquatic and Bog Plants my Specialty. COLUMBIAN 
NOVELTIES in Water Lilies now offered for sale. 
Nymphza Zanzibarensis, royal purple lily, and 
other hardy and tropical varieties, see catalogue. 


WM. TRICKER & CO., Clifton, N. J. 


ONE MILLION «* « «x 


Trees, shrubs, decorative herbaceous 
plants, etc. for landscape gardeners, 
parks, cemeteries and private gardens. 
Catalogues Free. PricesLow. .. . 
B. M. WATSON, 


Old Colony Nurseries, PLYMOUTH, MASS. 
Canes 4 to 6 feet. 


Grape Vines 5009 Concord, 3 


years old, $5.00 per 100. .... 
The WM. H. MOON Co., Morrisville, Pa. 


For Florists, with 


SUPPLY ALMOST GONE 


Price to be again advanced shortly. 
PROF. D. C. EATON’S 


Ferns of North America. 


2 vols, small quarto. With 81 colored plates. 
The best and only valuable work on the subject. and 


the standard American publication, which all students 


should have. 
Cloth extra, gilt tops. Net, S4¢o. 
gz” Order at once. Price soon to be put at net of $50. 


PROF. GEO. L. GOODALE’S 
Wild Flowers of America. 


lvol., smal! quarto With 51 colored plates. 


A mygnificent book. containing valuable text and 
colored plates of our best known wild tlowers. Never 
sold so low before. Every botanist should now ownit. 


Cloth extra. Price reduced to net, $7.50. 


22 Catalogue on request for stamp. My books to be 
had of all buoksellers. 


BRADLEE WHIDDEN, 18 Arch St., Boston, Mass. 
TES 


HARDY PLANTS. 


A Full stock of all the best sorts in trong 
lants from the open ground. Single an 
n tfrises, 


ouble Peonies, German and Ja 
apan Ane- 


Poppies, Ornamental Grasses, 
mones, etc. 


OUR NEW LAWN GRASS, 
the most perfect known. 


CLEMATIS PANICULATA 
25 cents each; 5 tor $1, free by mail. 


Send for our large Catalogue. Largest Collection 
in the United States. Established 1877. 


WOOLSON & CO., 
Lock Drawer E. PASSAIC, N. J. 


THE JACQUEMINOT 
CARNATION. 


Is endorsed as a shipper and keeper. Sells at sight. 
and is at present a mass of buds and bloums. 

NO MoRE SAMPLES—we cannot spare the time. 
Send for circular and price list. 


PETER FISHER & CO., 
. . . ELLIS, Norfolk Co., MASS. 


Prices Greatly Reduced. 


Gapé God Pink Pond Lily 


For price list, Plants and Cut Flowers, address 
the original cultivators, 


CHIPMAN BROS., 
SANDWICH (Cape Cod), MASS. 


Banquet Strawberry. 


Equal to wild berry In favor. CROSBY PEACH, 

frost proof: frults every venr. Colored plates. 

Full descriptions. Free Cat) Allfrults Write atonce 
HALE BKOUs.ySouthyGlastonbury, Conn. 
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May 1, 


olet bench along each side. These benches 
should not be raised on boards above 
ground like one for other greenhouse 
plants, but they should be what florists 
call solid benches, that is, the ground- 
level is raised to that height and the path- 
way along the middle is sunk proportion- 
ately. Violet roots love a cool bottom 
soil, and also a cool temperature, say 45° 
in winter; at the same time they enjoy 
sunshine in their blooming period. To 
heat the greenhouse run a hotwater pipe 
inside the house, up one side and down 
the other, above the bench, and close by 
the eaves. 


THE AMBRIGAN PLORIST GOMPANY’S DIRBG- 
TORY 


of the Florists, Nurserymen and Seedsmen 
of the United States and Canada, for 
1894 has come to hand, and a very valu- 
able and welcome book of reference it is. 
It contains 270 pages, costs $2 and is 
published by the American Florist Co., 
Chicago. It gives the name and address 
ofevery known florist, nurseryman and 
seedsman in this country and Canada, 
320 names occurring under the heading 
of Philadelphia alone. All the principal 
cemeteries and public parksinthecountry 
are also named. Statistical reports of 
the nursery and florist business are given. 
together with a great deal of interesting 
matter about horticultural or allied socie- 
ties. Anexpert practical florist covers a 
whole year with seasonable hints as re- 
gards what to do in the florist business, 
devoting a separate article to each week. 
An invaluable part of the book is that de- 
voted to roses, chrysanthemums, and car- 
nations, every known variety of each of 
these is given and described in alphabet- 
ical order. Twenty-eight pages are de- 
voted to the list of roses, sixteen anda 
half to chrysanthemums, and five to car- 
nations. The carnation list contains 438 
names, and we observe that Portia and 
Lady Emma, over which there has beena 
good deal of contention for some years 
past, some growers claiming they were 
identical, are recorded as distinct, Winter 
Cheer, a superb dwarfhabited scarlet flow- 
ering variety, from England, and excellent 
asa pot plant here,is omitted. We im- 

orted it some years ago, and observing 
‘its merits distributed it among our friends 
we fancied it, and they all speak highly 
of it. 


SAINTPAULIA IONANTHA 18 the name of 
some seed lately received from Germany. 
Can you give me any information regard- 
ing it? The seed was very fine, not unlike 
gloxinia seed. Py TB, 

Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


Itisa little gesneriad, a seed novelty 
this year, and new to gen ralcultivation. 
It is a neat, compact little plant with 
bluish violet-like flowers, and it has the 
reputation of being continuously in bloom. 
It was introduced from the Usambara 
Mountains in East Central Africa. 


Fragrant Hardy Pinks 
NEW MOUND, ESSEX WITCH, OLD 
FASHIONED GARDEN OR GRASS PINKS. 

Armeria Laucheana or Sea Pink, contin- 
uous bloomer, fine for edgings. Send for 
circulars. 


THAD. HALE, South Byfield, Mass. 


You will benefit Gardening by men 
ioning it every time you write an 
d vertiser in these columns. 
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Mention GARDENING. 


ANNAS 


Our Special ‘‘Gardening"’ Collection, comprising the 
most arr ting kinds shown at the Fair. 
-™ exceedingly lo 
©) the following varieties: 
FLORENCE VAUGHAN. Largest, most distinct and beacti- 
ful Canna yet produ 


color. 
ALPHONSE BOUVIER. Immense scarlet, very large flower 


5 GRAND 
Varieties. 


We offer at the 
w price of $1.00, prepaid to any address, 


and the nearest to yellow in 


nest of its color. 


spike, fi 
> SECRETARY STEWART. Green foliage, garnet flower or 
+ good size and large flower spike. — 
i/ MADAME CROZY. The best known and favorite of all the Crozy varieties. 
#] @ PAUL MARQUANT. Extra large flower, deep salmon orange. Very wide 
and long petals. Foliage green. 
These 5 grand plants will make a splendid flower bed for little money. 


With every order we mail Vaughan's Gardening Iilustrated for 1834, Free. 


VAUGHAN’S SEED STORE, 


26 Barcay St. New York. 


88 State Street and 


148 W. Washington St., CHICAGO. 


Landscape Gardening. . 
FRIEDMAN, —_ 


* 


Artistic 


* 


Florist, 


Jackson Street and Michigan Avenue, 
fee CHICAGO. 


JOHN THORPE, Supt. 


Plans and Estimates Given. 


Newport Nursery Co. 


(INCORPORATED.) 


- «+ « « Newport, R. I. 


All the new and rare Trees and Shrubs, 
native and imported. 


A full line of Herbaceous plants, Hardy 
Roses, Azaleas, Rhododendrons, 
Vines, Etc... 


Plants for the Seaside grown in Seaside 
exposures. ‘ 


When wanted in quantities write for prices. 
Catalogues free. - % 


The New Mushroom 


(Agaricus subrufescens.) 
On and after April 16, I will sell guaranteed 
fresh spawn of The New Mushroom, price 
$1.00 per half bushel; $1.50 per bushel; $4.00 
er barrel. Order early as the supply is 
imited. Cash with the order. 


THOMAS GRIFFIN, [anager, 
OASIS NURSERY Co., Westbury Station, L.I., N.Y. 
Mention Gardening. 


Chrysanthemums, 


Cannas, Begonias 
ONLY THE BEST. 
SEED OF EITHER, 26c. per packet. 


Price list free. 


T. H. Spaulding, ORANGE, N. J. 


Superb Pansies. 


My “RAINBOW MIXTURE" is a combina- 
tion of the very best strains in existence, 
and cannot fail to give satisfaction. Stocky 
young plants $1.00 per 100, tree by mail. 


GEORGE CREIGHTON, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


FRUITS AND POULTRY. Complete stock: low 
prices; lists free; 50 years’ experience tn the west. 
C. PLUMB & SON, Milton, Wis. 


J. ~ 
30 Var. Land and Water Fow!ls. Vas. J.C. PLUMB. 


Hardy Ferns 
and Flowers. 


You will find over 40 varieties of hardy 
1 Catal bea utifal and 
FERNS © ™ (Caslly grown. 
CYPRIPEDIUMS #0 White, Ye 
My BOG GARDEN ™™ fo baildans 
ding Aurat Kra- 
LILIES oor ithe Black Lily of Japan, ete. 
Herbaceous Perennials 17; 30ure ec 
Send for Descriptive Lilustrated Catalogue. 


EDWARD GILLETT, Southwick, Mass. 


HARDY TREES, 
SHRUBS, ____-eeuum 
EVERGREENS AXb 


Hardy Herbaceous Flowers, 


The finest general assortment of Hardy Or- 
namental Plants in America. Four Cat- 
alogues (228 pages, illustrated) free on 
application. Send your list of needs 
for rates. 


The Reading Nursery, 
Jacob W. Manning, Prop. READING, [ASS. 


Trees a Shrubs. 
Parsons & Sons Co. tt. 


Kissena Nurseries, Flushing, N. Y. 
best grafted trees: 


other Nut Trees in variety....... 


The WM._H.. MOON CO., Morrisville, Pa- 


The large varieties 
Numbo, Paragon 
and Japan. The 


. 


1894. 
DECORATIVE PLANTS IN RIGHT SIZES. 


Grown without heat in 
sandy soil. 


Ananasnsa sativa. Red Span- 
ish Pineapple. beautles, 15- 
24 inch. 15c each; $1.00 per 
doz., $7.00 tard 100. 

$|, Cycas revoluta, 48 leaves, 

3} 1830 inches high, good 
trunks, ready to make new 

wth of as many more 
eaves, &. % and each. 

Latanla Borbonica. Fan- 

2 © Oe Palm, 15-24 inches, show- 
ing character. 30c. each, $8 per doz.; $24 per 100. 
Martinezia caryotefolia, rare and elegant new Palm, 
preppy 7 the Caryotas tn leaf, 18-20 inches, all 
character leaves. $1 each; $10 doz. 
Pandanus utilis, very fine, 2436 inch. $1.50 each; $12 


r dozen. 
Sicanaaricna Veltchli and odoratissimus variegata, white 
variegation, fine plants 12 to 80 inch high, 60c. to 


#2 each. 
na ei sg rca 18-24 inch, choice specimens, $1 each; 


per dozen. 

Phoenix reclinata. 24-30 inch. showing character leaves 
nicely, 0c. each; $4 per doz. 

Phoenix Zeylanica, a half dwarf species of elegant 
ha bit, 12-18 inch, all character leaves, 40c. each, 4 


per dozen. 

Sabal tongipedunculata, blue tin fan leaves, 12-18 
inches high, commencing to show character (easy 
culture), 30c. eac i; r dozen, 

Seaforthia elegans, 30-36 inches high. good plants, 
with nice follage, $1.25 each; $10 per doz. 

Wallichia disticha. showing character leaves, resem- 
bling the Caryotas, 12-16 Inch, 5Uc. each. $% per doz. 

Zamila in folia, very fine, 12-16 inch, well furnished, 
25c. each; #2 per doz.; heavier, 35c. each; $3 per doz. 

All Express sent by us has discount of 25 per cent off 
in rate, so do not let distance keep you from ordering. 

After April 15th all freight shipments are safe and are 

erode Tey, to Seine ene rch” body peeing stock 

u y. Perfect and pe plants. 

7 Thousands of small Patines. etc.. etc., in great vari- 

ety. Send for full descriptive catalogue, illustrated. 


REASONER BROS., ONECO, FLORIDA. 


EVERGREENS. EVERGREENS. 


EVERGREEN SHRUBS, Etc. 


Norway Spruce, 2 to 7 ft. by the 1000. 
Hemlock Spruce. 

Colorado Blue Spruce. 

Nordmann’s Silver Fir. 

Pines, in variety, Austrian, Scotch and 


White. 
ARBOR-VITAES, American and all the choice 
dwarf sorts of varlous sizes. 
RETINOSPORAS. An immense stock, lncludin 
Plumosa, Plumosa Aurea and Squarrosa from 1 to 
sg jo tac perfect species: ‘ i 
r s are frequently root pruned, trans- 
planted aod sheared. 
Retinosporas, Kalmias, Mahonias, and other 
choice Evergreen Shrubs. == 
We Invite all wishing to plant stock of this charac- 
ter to visit our nurseries, (0 miles from New York 
City; 30 miles from Philadelphia. 
Cataloguesfree. .... 


The WI1. H. MOON CO., 
pe —__— Morrisville, Pa. 


GHOIGE. GOLLEGTIONS OF 
PLANTS BY MAIL. 


20 Choice Everblooming Roses, 20 varieties, all 
labeled for $1.00. 

20 Choice Double or Single Geraniums for $1.00. 
20 Beautiful varieties of Chrysanthemum for $1.00 
20 Splendid Pansies for $1.0. 
2 Gorgeous Verbenas for $1.00. 
20 Beautiful Foliage Plants for $1.00. 
16 Cholce Hardy Phloxes for $1.00. 
One-half of either collection for (0 cts. Six collec- 
tions for $5.00. Sent prepaid by mall to any ad- 
dress in the U. 8. on receipt of price. 
Safe arrival ranteed. 

A plant of the Chinese Uwarf Orange as a 
| abagemees with every dollarorder. This is one of 

he most interesting plants for pot culture for 

amateurs. producing fragrant blossoms and bear- 
ing highly colored fruit when grown in a4 or 5inch 
pot and only one year old, and as easily grown as 
a Geranium; try one and be agreeably surprised 
A finely Illustrated 64 page catalogue of hundreds 
of other desirable plants sent free on application. 


Address COTTAGE ROSE GARDEN, 
» + + + + COLUMBUS, OHIO. 


ORNAMENTAL TREES 
and SHRUBS... 


IN GREAT VARIETY. 
Specimen Plants for Lawns and Cem- 
eteries. Send for Catalogue. 


SAIFUEL C. MOON, 
* ¢ Morrisville, Bucks Co., Pa. 


obrawberry2 Raspberry 


PLANTS. Greenville Strwb., Older Rusp. 
All other best varieties. Best Grown Plants. 
Catalogue and price list, etc., telling all about how 
to grow these its. Sent FREE to all who mention 
this paper. Send forit. Address 

E. J. SCOFIELD, Hanover, Wis. 


TEES, ‘ 
OTHERS 


WISGONSIN F 
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Received Highest Award at World's Fair, Chicago, 1893. 


IT SUPPLIES A LONG FELT WANT FOR SOMETHING 


fee NEAT, DURABLE AND CHEAP. 


It has steel wire hoops (three times as strong as the flat iron 
hoop) with welded joints (not riveted as in common ware). 
These wire hoops are at intervals indented and pressed into the 


- wood. These indentations in hoops, besides preventing 


them 


from falling under all circumstances, act also as a spring, ex- 
panding or contracting always in accord with the condition of 
the wood in the tub, so that bursting is impossible. 

This Tub may be had of any Florist in the following list. 


Write the one Nearest You for Prices. 


Allegheny, Pa., W. C. Beckert. 


Baltimore, Md., Wm. Feast & Sons, 228 N. Charles St. 


Boston, Mass., R. & J. Farquhar Co. 
Chattanooga, Tenn., E. S. Nixon. 
Chicago, Ill., W. J. Smyth, 256 31st St. 
Detroit, Mich., John Breitmeyer & Sons. 
Indianapolis, Ind., Bertermann Bros., 37 Mass Ave. 
acksonville, Fla., L. Cameron. 
adison, Wis., F. W. Bresee. 
Milwaukee, Wis., C. B. Whitnall & Co. 
Minneapolis, Minn., Mendenhall Greenhouses. 


New York City, Siebrecht & Wadley, 409 
Sth Ave. 

New Haven, Conn., John N. Champion & Co. 

Racine, Wis., Ede & Bensted. 

Rochester, N. Y., Salter Bros. 

Savannah, Ga., A. C. Oelschig. 

Sacramento, Cal., Bell Conservatory Co. 

Sheboygan, Wis., Otto Schucht. 

Springfield, Mass , Gale Floral Co. 

St. Paul, Minn., L. L. May & Co. 

Williamsport, Pa., Harry Chaapel. 
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GATALOGUES RECEIVED. 


Whitnall Floral Co., Milwaukee, Wis.— 
Flower seeds, also a list of popular hardy 
plants and vines. And another catalogue 
of ornamental trees, shrubs, hedge plants 
and hardy vines. 

Samuel C. Moon, Morrisville, Bucks 
Co., Pa.—A reliable catalogue of orna- 
mental trees, shrubs, vines, and fruits. 

J. T. Lovett & Co., Little Silver, N. J.— 
A large and freely illustrated list of orna- 
mental trees, shrubs and hardy plants. 

James J. H. Gregory & Son, Marble- 
head, Mass.— Vegetable and flower seeds, 
small fruits and implements. 

Wm. H. Moon. Glenwood Nurseries, 
Morrisville, Pa.—Trees, shrubs, roses and 
ornamental plants. 

Shady Hill Nrrsery Co., Cambridge, 
Mass.—Trees, shrubs and small fruit. 

B. M. Watson, Old Colony Nursery, 
Plymouth, Mass. —Wholesale list of hardy 
trees, shrubs, vines, and decorative plants. 

The Cottage Gardens, Queens, N. Y.— 
Carnations. 

J.M. Thorburn & Co., 15 John street, 
New York.—Gladiolus, lilies, amaryllis and 
other spring bulbs. 

H. H. Berger & Co., 19th and Folsom 
streets, San Francisco ——Trade list of 
Californian and Japanese bulls and 
plants, orchids, palm seeds, etc. 

Albert H. Brown, Westbury, Mass.— 
Tuberous Begonias. 

Rogers Nursery Co., Moorestown, N. J. 
—Fruit trees and small fruits. 

B. A. Elliott Co., 54 Sixth street, Pitts- 
burg, Pa.—New roses, cannas, gladioli, 
etc. 

Thayer Fruit Farms, Sparta, Wis.— 
Small fruits. 

Simmer’s Seed Store, Toronto.—Flower 
ane < etable seeds, plants, etc. 

chilpzand & Sons, Hillegom, Hol- 
ana Be bous flower roots. 

Eug. Vervaet De Vos, Swynaerde, near 
Ghent, Belgium.—Indian azaleas, rhodo- 
dendrons, etc. 

V. Lemoine et fils, Rue du Montet, a 
Nancy, France.—Hardy and tender plants. 


SPRAYING GROPS, WHY, WHEN AND AOW 


by Professor C. M. Weed of New Hamp- 
shire College of Agriculture, is the name 
of a little ifiustrated book of 130 pages, 
in paper covers, and published by The 
Orange Judd Co, price 25 cents. Itisa 
very good little book giving in a timple 
way information about our common 
garden pe ts and how to destroy them. 
We are not inundated with technical 
language nor tiresome scientific explana- 
tions or descriptions. It is not a text 
book on the subject, it is simply a handy 
help. Fruit trees, grape vines, berry 
bushes, strawberry plants, potatoes, cab- 
bage and other vegetables come in for 
attention. 


CORROSIVE SUBLIMATE AS AN_ INSECTI- 
CIDE.—I have found that corrosive subli- 
mate, one ounce to thirty gallons of water, 
will killall of the verminin the ground and 
willnotinjurethe plants. Ihave used it on 
palms, ferns and stove plants. Do not put it 
on the foliage, for the water willevaporate 
and leave the mercury salt, which is caus- 
tic. W. Hamitton. 

Allegheny, Pa. Supt. of Public Parks. 


G TRAWBERRY, PLANTS. Betta 


varieties. Are the Introducersof the *ROBINSON,’ 
the best new commercial! Strawberry. 30.000 oe 
ress. Kansas, and Queen of West Raspberry plan 


B. F. SMITH, Box 6, Lawrence. anwar: 


CACTUS Soren ee & CAT. Free. 200 Vars. 
13 var. 1: 5forSec. Sample 1c. Blood Cactus dc. 
Curt K. Pluwe: ‘Cactus Crank,” Milton, Wis. 


PRIZE CARNATIONS. 


$300 IN CASH PRIZES——_a! 


. . - - ro Amateur Florists and Private Gardeners as follows: 


For best 6 plants, i in ‘pots, of Storm King vulabsseneseeseedscneteteeiessee $ 75.00 
2nd° ee: SR LL RTE SEK ae IL 25.00 
‘“* 12 cut blooms - eS mar ey rere mena 50.00 

2nd ‘12 * s “ Oh. GaltosdosasecSeeucueaaceues ... 25.00 
50° ‘¢ Mme. Diaz Albertini....................cccccsceeee 25.00 

“50 * OY WW SCOE Eo. ces 25cccensscdcidsassecsiesavenisaanedeecses 25.00 

* 50 ‘* oe “Waele TORS: sssccsscvveccsbiasecceauwescorsesesceseceencs 25.00 
50° * Re TG SCAT es acnico sn ccess sai tc canes ectaseceutecedsius 25 00 

“50. * *© Lizzie McG Wan .......ccccccccccsccsccccccccecceces 25.00 

PL ORB cesta ch ccvnses csc cdecerssdiaeseiel ssa vessseatariosereveveseeeeces $300.00 


To be competed for at the First Annual Exhibition of The American Carnation 


Society, to be held in Boston, Mass., the third Thursday and Friday of February, 1895. 
Our Carnation Catalogue tells all about growing prize Carnations and how to compete 
for these prizes. It will be sent to all who send address and 10 cts. in postage stamps, and 
those ordering plants thereafter will receive 3 dozen fine carnation plants free. 


THE COTTAGE GARDENS, 
Mmee—__QUEENS, L. I., N. Y. 


HUNT’S SPECIAL Introductory Offers. 


For 12 cents, For 24 cents 
we will sone ested. 1 packet we i send 
Bian lanche Ferry, each, Sweet Peas, me, te ihe laces: laverm 


Sweet 
beautiful Toile and white, I 
acket mos, charming 
or late summer flowers, 1 
packet Balsams, all oe 
1 packet of the lovel } Kees 
pigiossis, or velvet ower: 
1 packet Pansies, mixed: 1 
packet Poppies, a choice 
mixture of single and dou- 
ble, and on beautiful Seed 
Cata’ 
Or, fo nig 12 cents, we will send 
postpaid. 1 bulb Pearl Tuberose, 1 
ulb Pink Gladoli,1 AmaryllisCandida, 
Bee Lilv of the Valley, and our 
utiful Seed Catalogue. 


(aea) Cosmos, mixed, ig= 
nonette, large tlowering: 
Pansy,Mam. rench: Phiox 
sarge fl ywering, mixed vivid 
colors; Poopies, a wonderful 
mixture; Verbena, peli 
ed: Petunia, blotched and striped ed; 
Alyssum, sweet, and our beauti 

Seed pthc hee These remarkable offers will not Ae 
orn n. therefore order at once. mentioning 


paper. £.H. HUNT, 79 Laxe St., CHICAGO, ILL 
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PARDANTHUS SINENSIS. lier pied ae S sqistatuvaral ove ecoia'edieroreie ela aia Sara's xtuiaWwS a Salta rawrarcle setae 
PERENNIAL PHLAX. fine named 

SEDUM MAXIMC Sno 

RAGGED N. (Lyehnis, viscaria ‘fi. p pl)... Ue cs hd eu oe ae tau ea 


HER BACK Bus PLEONIAS, named or im COlOTs.... 00... cceecc sense ceeseeees 
All fine, strong p jane. 600 other varieties at low rates for strictly bang up stock. 


ee ——___ J. T. LOVETT CO., Little Silver, New Jersey. : 
90000000 0000000000000000 


HOW TO GROW CUT FLOWERS. 


A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON 


THE CULTIVATION OF THE ROSE, 


And Other Flowering Plants for Cut Flowers, sent to any address» 
upon receipt of $2.00. M. %. HUNT, Terre Haute, Ind. 


sentto] HE MOON 


7 Company 
fq) For ea Shrubs, Vines, 
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The ae pemte © « de Cholseal, 
Geoffro . Hila e of each for &.0- 


PROBST BROS. FLORAL Co., 
1017 Broadway, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


ORCHIDS. @ 


12 Best free growing and profuse flow- 
ering Orchids for amateurs, for $10.C0- 


WI. MATHEWS, Utica, N. Y. 


When writing mention Gardening. 


Your) and Small Fruits. 
Descriptive Illustrated Catalogue Free. 
THE WM. H. MOON CO., 
Morrisville, Pa. 


Bair TREES” => 
PLANTS, VINES, etc. 


Our 1894 Catalogue is the most 
complete book ever tssued In the Ip- 
terests of the fruit grower. 72 pages 
of valuable information about the 
choicest varieties of Fruit Trees, 
Plants and Vines. Wesend it FREE, 


T. J. Dwuer, “ORX4AL" 


May 1, 


ee 
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HOME. In the home a Conover Pianois a pre- 


cious possession and aconstant joy. 


S] UDIO. Teachers find the Conover Pianos 


the most satisfactory for Tone, Touch, 


Durability. PS SS 


CON CERT e ‘The Conover Pianos meet all 


the requirements of the most Exacting Con- 
cert ArtiStS. + + © 5 «© «© « . 


CHICAGO COTTAGE ORGAN COMPANY, 


Sole Factors. 


The Largest Dealers in Pianos and Organs in the World. 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL WAREROOMS: 


215 Wabash Avenue, 


and 


(SECOND FLOOR) 


CHICAGO. 


ee 


- . — ——Se.ULULm 


—— 


** THE BEST WORK EXTANT UPON THE SUBJECT.” 


Insects Injurious to Fruits 


— BY —— 


Prof. WILLIAM SAUNDERS, F.R. S.C. 


Illustrated with 440 Wood 
Engravings. ° 


CROWN Svo. EXTRA CLOTH. ® 00. 


Handsomely 


‘Cannot fail to prove of interest and benefit to 
the fruit growing community; and Mr. Saunders 
has shown himself well fitted for the task of pre- 
paring such a book.'’'—Hon, Geo. B. Loring, 
United States Commissioner of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

“It is the best work extant upon the subject. 
Nothing so readable, so practical and so beauti- 
fully printed and illustrated has been issued by 
the press. The book is a credit to all concerned.” 
—Prof. 4. R. Grote. of New Brighton, N. Y. 

‘I consider your book the most practical and 
best-arranged work on orchard insects that has 
been written.’’—Chas. W. Garfield, Secretary Mich- 
tgan Hortcultural Society, Grand Rapids. 

“It isa capital book. We have nothing like it 
in America. It brings within reasonable compass 
and cost all that has been written on this import- 
ant subject.’’—F. £. W17 tel, Macon, Ga. 

Sent by the Publishers, free of expense, on re- 
ceipt of price. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 


PUBLISHERS, 
715 and 717 Market Street, Fhiladelphia. 
Mention Gardening. 


™ty DREER’S| 
GARDEN SEEDS 


Plants Bulbs and Requisites 


They are the Best at the 
Lowest Prices. Catalogue 
ful) of garder topics mailed 
free. 


Henry A. Dreer, 
7i4 Chestnut St. Phila. 
When writing mention Gardening. 


PLEASE mention GARDENING when wnit- 
ing to advertisers. 


1838. 


56 YEARS. 


jaa4. NEW APPLE, PEAR AND NUT TREES. 300 “CHES. 


Starr, the largest early apple; Pa on, and other valuablesorts. Lincoln Core- 
less, Seneca and Japan Golden Bussett Pears in collection at reduced rates, 
NUTS—Parry’s Giant, Pedigree Mammoth. Paragon and other chestnuts. 
Walnuts—French, Persian, Japan, English and American. Pecans, Almonds and 
Filberts. Eleagnus Longipes. Hardy Oranges, Dwarf Rocky Mt. Cherries 
free trom insects, black knots or other diseases. Small Fruits, Grape Vines, 
Currants. Etc. SHADE TREES-—Immense stock of Poplars and Maples, 
Ornamental Shrubs and Vines. #@Illustrated Descriptive Catalogue FREE. 


POMONA NURSERIES. WILLIAM PARRY, Parry, N. J. 


in_the world, of all sizes. TREEs BS, EVER- 
N AT | y F 0) A KS GREENS, VINES, HERBACEOUS PLANTS. 


Descriptive Illus. Catalogue for 4c. in stamps. THOMAS MEEHAN & SONS, Germantown, Phila. | 


When You Buy 
Hardy Plants. . 


Get them from a Hardy Climate, from a rich 
soil where they have room to grow. Plants 
from a crowded Nursery are too much like the 
children of a crowdedtenement. What better 
warrant for hardiness in a plant, shrubor tree 
could be desired than that it was grown in 
Vermont? The very climatic conditions that 
clothe her hills with forests, and fields with 
verdure, that bid defiance to the fiercest win- 
try blasts, are the conditions needed to pro- 
duce a hardy stock. My catalogue contains 
such a selection as suits every climate where 
hardiness is desired. Write for it. 


F. H. HORSFORD, Charlotte, Vt. 
1000 Varieties of Cacti. 

BU LB 500 sorts of rare BULBS. 
Many can't be had elsewhere, 

CACTI 12 Cacti, $1. Sfor 50 cts. 

ean for hae Me. foeaee 25 on : 
RARE PLANTS ook on Cacti, 116 Pages, 19 cts. 
A. BLANC & CQ, 316 N. 118 st. PHILADELPHIA 


° Handso 
Fruit and Ornamental: Spring Planting. “Yéo pace” 
Awarded Several Medals at the World's Fair. Catalogue Free. 


Ellwanger & Barry, “tioosewer 8 ¥_| 


are now used in ali well regulated planes U Largest stock 


| A LARGE STOCK OF 


American Arbor = Vite 
axD Norway Spruce. 


All sizes, from 18 inches up to 6 feet. 
Plants are very bushy, well furnished, 
and with splendid roots. 


Very low rates will be given on large 
quantities. 


J. T LOVETT & CO., 
fe Littie Silver, N. J. 


Asparagus Root Bn, 5 


Barr's Mammoth, Conover’s Colossal, and 
PaimieRo.. ...< 6-6 0% 


The WM. H. MOON CO., Morrisville, Pa. 


150 Blooming Bulbs, $!. 
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fi SPLENDID OFFER. 


We believe there are 100,000 people in 
America who will become regular sub- 
scribers to GARDENING when they are once 
acquainted withit, and that to increase 
our subscription list to that number it is 
only necessary to have them know the 
thoroughly practical character of the 
paper as our present subscribers know it 
and appreciate it, as proved by the fact 
that a renewal invariably follows when 
a subscription expires. Therefore, to 
more quickly increase our subscription 
list to the 100,000 mark we have decided 
to make the following splendid offer till 
further notice. 

Subscribers may, when renewing their 
subscriptions, add only 50 cents to their 
remittance (making a total of $1.50) and 
send another name with their own to 
which the paper will be sent for a year 
just the same as though the full subscrip- 
tion price had been sent. But the addi- 
tional name must be that of a new sub- 
scriber and not one already on our list. 

New subscribers may, however, take 
advantage of this offer, and by sending 
another new name with their own secure 
the rate of $1,50 for the two. 

It will be an easy matter to get some 
friend interested in the pleasures of gar- 
dening to join with you in subscribing, 
and thus secure to both the special low 
rate offered. Subscribe now, so you will 
not miss the numerous practical season- 
able hints in GARDENING during the early 
spring months. 


WHAT SUBSCRIBERS SAY. 


The nature of the replies you give, is 
such as to convince one that so far as 
good sense and experience (up to date) 
can go, Iam getting what is authorita- 
tive. GARDENING seemed about perfect 
when I read its first issues; but it grows 
better and better. You and the publish- 
ers have the right to feel that you are, on 
a large scale, public benefactors. 

(Pror.) ANSON D. Morse. 

Amherst College, Mass., April 10, 1894. 


I take much pleasure in reading GarR- 
DENING. G. C. JONES, 

Editor of The Watertown Journal, S. D. 

April 6, 1894. 

I am delighted with GARDENING. It is 
replete with valuable information. 

Wy. H. WRIGHT. 
Philadelphia, April 12, 1894. 


READERS and advertisers are both re- 
quested to note the fact that our adver- 
tising columns are as carefully edited as 
the rest of the paper. All doubtful advs., 
of whatever kind, are rigidly refused ad- 
mission, no matter how high a price may 
be offered for their insertion. We hold 
that it is as clearly the duty of the pub- 
lisher to admit only clean, straightfor- 
ward advertisements as it is that of the 
editor to see that only truthful matter 
appears in the reading columns. 


Hee SALE—A nice property for a gardener for sale 

for cash. A Jot of one acre within mile of main 
street in Norfolk. Neb., with house 12x24 with ell 
12x22)4. 8 feet In clear; house has 3 Jarge rooms, | bed- 
room, 1 closet, 1 pantry; pump In house: good cellar; 
barn 14x16, 13 feet clear; wagon shed 14x16. This ts 
one of the best properties in the neighborhood and 
will sell for @uU cash. Address 

E. A. LINDERMANN, box 18, Norfolk, Neb. 


WHEN WRITING to advertisers please 
statethat yousaw theadv.in GARDENING. 


° * * GARDENING. 


BRANCH HOUSES Minneapolis 
Dallas 


May 1, 


” Weighs 20 Pounds. 


THOUSANDS 
.... IN USE. 


Pronounced as one of the best Garden Plows ever 
offered. Three shovels and rake attachment, steel 
wheel, adjustable frame. The cut illustrates the Plow. 


List Price $s.00. Write for discounts. 


Send for catalogue and circulars of Plows, Cultivators, 


Harrows, etc., to 


Parlin & Orendorff Co. 


CANTON, ILL. 


Kansas Cit Omaha St. Louis 
Des Moines Dubuque 
Decatur, Lil. 


The practical value of 
MEEHANS’ MONTHLY is 
now fully ized by 
eevee cole wile. Flowers 
and gene ening.— 
Philadelphia Pag 


Meehans’ 
P Monthly. 


For a magazine which 
makes no pretensions, this 
is one of the best of its 
kind that we have ever 
seen.—BSoston Fi A 


A magazine devoted to Wild Flowers and the higher branches of General Gardening and 
Horticalture. Conducted by THOMAS MEEHAN, formerly Editor of the ‘““Garden- 
ers’ Monthly” and the “Native Flowers and Ferns of the United States.” 
MEEHANS’ MONTHLY is eSpecially addressed to lovers of Wild Flowers, though in a con- 

densed form, it appeals to every student of botany and to those fond of horticulture 


in all its branches. 
aside. 


It is not a work catering to an idle hour and then to be thrown 
As a volume for the library it is equal to the best works on botanical and gen- 


eral horticultural subjects, and as such, it has a value far beyond the usual monthly 


magazines. 


vow 
Each issue contains a beautifully executed colored lithograph, prepared by L. Prang & Co. 
of a wild flower of the United States and two pages of descriptive text, fourteen pages 
of general botanical and horticultural literature, and illustrated throughout with half- 


tone and wood cut engravings. 


Subscription Price, $2.00 per year; $1.00 tor 6 months. Samples copies free. In 
; club with GaRDENING for one year, for $2.25. 


THOMAS MEEHAN & SONS, Publishers, 


GERMANTOWN, Philadelpia, Pa. 


to all insect life on 

lant or beast; 

armless to the 
skin; the most 
pleasant insecti- 
cide; the best wash 
for pet animals. Ask 
your Seedsman fer it, 
or address the Mfr's 
General Agents for 
America: 


August Roélker & Sons, 


138 West 24th Street, New York 


OLDS’ SEED POTATOES. 


Ky.Ohio, Ohio,Jr., Six Weeks’ aac Burpee's Ex. Ey. 
Polaris, Freeman, R. N. Y. No. 2, and over 70 others a 
HARD TIRES PRICKS. Also Seed Vata and Popcorn. Our 


WO R LD'S FAIR INTRODUCED 10 °98 18 
The Coming Potato 

It has proven better than all others. Similar to and as 
as freeman, but ylelds 4% more. ‘The quality is 


good 
rfect.** T. B. Terry.*'322 pounds from one.”’ L. Osborne, 
TALUGUK FREE. L. L. OLDS, Clinton, Wisconsin. 


When writing mention Gardening. 


CATTLE fez 

PO, YOU FEED STOCK? caTEue's 
Beef or Milk, or Horses for Pleasure or Pront. If 

ou do you can't afford to overlook the value of 
fusiinge and Dry Fodder Cutting. Toe best 
SHEEP AND HOCS and healtniest stock feed 
“For What There In In 0t."* fed. tah ed aa ald 
our new book.also catalogue of “Smalley Goods” mailed 
free toany address. Smailey Mig. Co., Manitowoc, Wis. 


When you wnte to any of the advertis- 
rs in this paper please say that you saw 
ehe advertisement in GARDENING. 


Fitted with substantial iron legs and 
drop handles of special design for 
carrypoles. Send for circular and prices. 


CLEMENT & DUNBAR, 
1127 Beach St., PHILADELPHIA. 


HENS THAT LAY are Hensthat Pay. Capel 
Egg Maker “wakes up” the hens. It sets 
them laying and keeps t d paying. It 
cures ali diseases and he ultry healthy. It trebles 
egg production. NOT a but it stimulates and In 
vigorates. Large boxes 2% cents. One pound % cents. 
Very strong and lasta long. To induce a test will send 
trial box for ooeeace. NINE cents. New Poul Book. 
12% columns, engravings, all about poultry, 

houses. Ipcubators, diseases, etc.. sent free for SEVEN 
cents for postage. etc. Trial box and book BOTH pre 


hem la an 


paid for only l5cents. Do not miss this chance. 
lrculars free. Send to 
MILLS CAPSI CU., Hinsdatie, N. H 


wanted. 


ra,N.Y. at SO cts. per 
ell send you a specimen 
ree 


put must have it.. 
Ive beentaking 


1894. 


MOSOUSSUSSRSEAOOCOSUDOAOACORAEAEORRARRECEAAEREREaNaceecaeeecdeoceecceteseettTS 


Build 
Your Own 
Greent house. 


We furnish the wood work complete for 


the smallest Greenhouse or the largest 
Conservatory. The cost of the woodwork 
complete for this 
Model House, 

size 10x16, is $60.00 on car at Lockland 
As far as practicable, all pieces are cut and 
fitted, and the house can be quickly erect 
ed by an ordinary carpenter Other sizes 
furnished at correspondingly low prices. 
Send 10c. for drawing. We are also prepared 
to furnish glass, hardware, and everything 


except paint and heating apparatus 


LOCKLAND LUMBER CoO., 
LOCKLAND, OHIO 


“SECODCHCRESTACADALAREOTEEACR ORCC RE CTR CRERORRERRERRERECERCORRERECRCRRRCEROCEES 


GREENHOUSE ¥ 
HEATERS, 


Wrought Iron Boilers Only. | 


AEST TATE 


PUATALEASAEOOSOSGGCASRREESSSTOSESECCECSGSURESASERSOSEGROGOSRUSERESESSORSREEOORRSORE 


THE FLAT TOP TYPE. 
Devine Boiler Works, 


OFFICE : 
69 Dearborn St., CHICAGO, U.S.A. 


STANDARD VENTILATING MACHINERY 


sash 
same height 
at far end: 


eee 


The y machine in com 
cate of Mort at the St. Louls 


ition receiving a oe 
Convention. 


E. HIPPARD, YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO. 


HOT BED SASH 


Doors, Sashes, Blinds, Trim, &c. 


FINN, COLE & CO., 
8 Howard Street, | NEW YORK. 


GARDENING. 
HITCHINGS & CO., 


Established 1844. 


Horticultural Architecture g Building, 


GREENHOUSE ep AND VENTILATING. 
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IRON-FRAME CONSTRUCTION. 


Greenhouses, Graperies, Palm Houses, etc., Erected Complete. 
Plans and Estimates of Cost furnished on application. Send four cents postage for Illustrated Catalogue. 


HITCHINGS & CO., 233 Mercer St., New York. 


When writing mention Gardening. 


H. M1. HOOKER COPIPANY, 


57 and 59 West Randolph Street, CHICAGO, 


GLASS FOR GREENHOUSES. —a_ 


Plate, Window and Art Glass, Paints, Oils, Etc. 
Announcement to Florists.__.—.—-[*::£\ 


We desire to announce the disaolution of a a of hw b Dopffel & Co., and to Introduce to the trade 
its successor, The pues POTTERY Co., w nich a be pa ander the management of Willam Do ffel 
and Conrad Breitschwerth. The business v will cted as heretofore. except on a ! scala to 
meet the growin jemand for our goods, We Mase epee enlarged our plant and ca y and with 
unsurpassed facilities are now prepared to fil] the largest order on short notice. Our latest en ce 
machines are turning out the best and moat serviceable tlower pos in the market, and assur of 
our intention ton in further improvements we solicit a continuance of your patronage in the belief 
that we can supp ly just what is needed at a price and in a manner satisfactory to all. 

Send for price list and samples and we know you will give usanorder. ....... 


SYRACUSE POTTERY CO., Office 403 N. Salina St., SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


WATER 


For Your 

GREEN HOUSE, 

ROSE HOUSE, 
NURSERY, 


Conservatory, Lawn, 
House,Carden,Stock 
orany other purpose. 


Send for Iilustrated Catalogue HOT-AIR 
De LAMATER-RIDER ano PI [Mf PING 


pumpinc — ENGINE. 


ENCINE. 


Their operation is so simple and 
safethatachildcanrunthem They 
will pump water from shallow 
streams or any h.nd of well. The 
can be arranged for any kindof fuel. 

Capacity 1.5600 to 30.000 gallons 
of water a day, according to size. 


The De Lamater Iron Works, 
87 South Fifth Ave., 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 

When writing mention Gardening 


Kroeschell Bros. Co. 


rIMPHRovzED 


Greenhouse : Boiler, 


41 to 55 Erie St., 


manele 


ERICSSON, 


Bollers made of | ‘the best of material. “shel. firebox 
sheets and heads of steel. water space all around 
(front, sides and back). Write for information. 


When writing mention Gardening. 


Write for a Copy of 
the ‘‘IIlustrator,’’ 


A monthly journal issued by 
the largest engraving house 
ap bowing in the United States. 
E Bis 2Nce 

| Wite fader w her 


J. MANZ & CO. 


183, 185, 187 Monroe Street, 
. « CHICAGO. 


Engraving by all Processes... 


Price post paid 
75 CENTS. 
Address 
‘The Gardening Co. 
CHICAGO, 


| Ever, 
LN 3) ery SUbSCri be 


i 1 Aiba eT . 
_FALPIERSON CO ES 
} — BERS ON F 7? 


J. Wilkinson 
Elliott, 


Landscape 
Architect, 


Horticultural 
Buyers’ Agent, 


Pittsburg, Pa. 


Detailed Pianting Plans with specifica- 
tions furnished at moderate cost. Trees, 
Shrubs and Plants supplied my cus- 
tomers at a saving of 25 to 50 per cent. 
from usual prices. 


Pamphlet and Price List sent on 
application. .. . 
When writing mention Gardening. 


(GREENHOUSE_» 
CONSTRUCTION. 


Do not fail to write to me 
For an Estimate 


John C. Moninger, 
297 HAWTHORNE AVE., 
» » « CHICAGO, ILL. 


May 1, 
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LORD & BURNHAM CO., | 
Horticultural Architects <© Builders, 


STEAM AND HOT WATER HEATING ENGINEERS. 


= = % ; =. — = 
eh Ta ——SSeS 


Plans and estimates furnished on application. . . .«.« « « 


— Sem ee 


Front view of a portion of our exhibit at the World's Fair. 
83 SEND FOUR CENTS POSTAGE FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


LORD & BURNHAM CO., 


Mention GARDENING. 


Irvington-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


Established 1824. 


SEEDS! SEEDS! 


My Annual PRICED CATALOGUE ts now ready 
and matied free to all applicants. It contains all 
the leading and most popular sorts of 


Vegetable, Farm and Flower Seeds 


Besides all the desirable novelties of last senson, 
and nearly everything else in my line of business. 


ALFRED BRIDGEMAN, 
37 East 19th Street, NEW YORK CITY. 


FLOWER POTS. 
. STANDARD . 


You will make a mistake if you place your 
orders for flower pots this spring without 
first receiving our estimates for same. 

Our plant is now the Largest in the World. 
Our stock unlimited. Our goods equaled 
by none. « « % 


A. H. HEWS & CO., 
North Cambridge, Mass. 
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THE YULAN MAGNOLIA AT DOSORIS. 
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Trees and Shrubs. 


EARLY BLOOMING MAGNOLIAS. 


Our earliest blooming magnolias come 
from China and Japan, and they bear 
their showy flowers before the leaves 
come out. 

Of them we have four species in general 
cultivation, namely the Chinese white 
magnolia or Yulan (M. conspicua), and 
the star magnolia (M. stellata), Thur- 
bur’s magnolia (M. Kobus), and the pur- 
ple magnolia (M. obovata), the last 
three being indigenous to Japan. At 


Dosoris their season of blooming is from 
the middle of April till the middle of May, 
when they are succeeded by other Japan- 
ese species as M. parviflora, M. Watsoni 
and M. hypoleuca, and too by some showy 
American sorts as M. Umbrella, M. 
macrophylla, M. auriculata, and M. cor- 
data, and later by M. glauca and its 
forms. 

The earliest to bloom is M. stellata. It 
forms a thickly branched compact bush, 
six to ten feet in height, but little plants 
not a foot high will bloom freely. Its 
flowers are pure white, or sometimes suf- 
fused with reddish purple, and many 

talled, the petals being narrow; the 

lossoms open wide and have a beautiful 


starry appearance, and they are quite 
fragrant. It is a very desirable magnolia, 
in fact it is one of the indispensable gems 
of the gardefi. 

MAGNOLIA Kosus from the forests of 
Hokkaido, Japan, commences to bloom 
within a day or two after the first flow- 
ers of stellata open. It forms a tree 60 to 
75 feet high in its native country and 
is quite hardy with us, where it forms a 
well furnished pyramidal specimen, but it 
has not got the sturdy vigor of M. hypo- 
leuca. Its flowers are small, pure white, 
faintly fragrant, and they open out wide; 
but it is not free blooming, nor, alongside 
of the other spring flowering sorts is it at 
all showy. (It( blossoms every year at 
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Dosoris and ripens seed. For small gar- 
dens we cannot recommend it. 

The Chinese white magnolia or Yulan 
(Af. conspicua) is a grand species. It 
grows to 20 or 30 feet in height in our 
Cedi even more, and forms a full 

eaded or pyramidal specimen branched 
from the ground up. Its flowersare pure 
white and of large size and fine form, hav- 
ing nothing of the twisted or half 
strangled appearance peculiar to some of 
its hybrids before they expand. It blos- 
soms almost as early as does the little 
star magnolia, and makes a fine show but 
it doesn’t last long, and when it is overitis 
past forthe year. In the case of several 
ofthe others after the flush of blossoms 
is past, a straggling few continue for 
some time, and occasional blooms all 
summer. Not so with this species. An- 
other peculiarity of the Chinese white 
magnolia is that we are almost sure to 

et a wet northeast storm when it is in 

loom, a record of the last eleven vears 
shows that this has not missed once; the 
storm came this spring just as the buds 
were opening and was over before the 
blossoms were all expanded, hence we en- 
joyed the fullness of its glory to an un- 
usual degree. These storms aflect .\. 
conspicua more than any other magnolia 
by staining and otherwise injuring its 
snowy petals, hence they are more notice- 
able in its case than in that of stellata, 
Kobus, or the hybrids. The least bruise 
or rub stains the flowers. It was in its 
finest bloom between April 20 and 28, 
with us this year. When cut and brought 
into the house the blossoms last a tew 
days in beautiful condition, opening out 
wide with age. Don't omit this plant. 
The specimen here illustrated is the small- 
est ore at Dosoris, unfortunately the 
others are so surrounded with large trees 
that we could not get a good photograph 
of them. 

Magnolia obovata orthe Japanese pur- 
ple magnolia is also known under the 
names M. discolor, M. purpurea and M. 
denudata. It is more of a shrub thana 
tree, and although in recently planted 
gardens it has given place to the more 
showy hybrids, we regard it as a fine 
magnolia and well worth growing. It 
doesn’t begin to bloom till the Chinese 
white magnolia is about past. Thereare 
two forms of it here, namely, the ‘‘red- 
flowered”” and the “purple-flowered,” 
both imported direct from Japan, and at 
this writing (May 3) both are in bloom 
along side ofeach other. The flowers of 
both are large, deep purple outside and 
white shaded with purple imside, and 
really there is very little difference be- 
tween them in color, But the ‘‘red”’ is 
the larger blossom, by actual measur- 
ment the larger petals are five inches 
long by two and one-half inches wide. 
The ‘purple’ flowers though, while 
smaller, are more fragrant. They do not 
grow with the vigor of the Chinese mag- 
nolia, in fact they are more shrubs than 
trees; at the same time they grow quite 
thriftily forming large shrubs. At Dosoris 
they seem to be perfectly hardy, but in 
Ellwanger & Barry’s catalogue we read: 
‘Being a little tender, it requires protec- 
tion.’’” Although individuals may show 
a difference in the size of their blossoms, 
orevenin the power of their fragrance, 
the more we look at them the less we are 
prepared to say that they are distinct. 


Now we come to the hybrid magnolias: 
They are a splendid race of hardy, vigor- 
ous, free-blooming sorts obtained by 
crossing tke Chinese white magnoha with 
the Japanese purple magnolia. Among 
them are Soulangeana and its variety 
nigra, speciosa (see illu3tration in GaR- 
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DENING, page 271, May 1), Alexandrina, 
Norbertiana and probably Lenné. Sou- 
langeana is the commonest It is abroad 
branching, dense, vizorous shrub or 
small tree, and exceedingly floriferous. 
The flowers are purple and white; and 
they are seven or eight days later in 
opening than are those of the Chinese 
white magnolia. 

Norbertiana, Alexandrina and speciosa 
are lovely plants, in size and habit and 
profusion they look like Soulangeana, 
and really in the color and general ap- 
pearance of their blossoms thev are so 
much alike that it is a very hard matter 
to tell the one from the other, or t’other 
from which, or which is which. What we 
consider well marked forms are now in 
bloom here side by side, and they are very 
beautiful and very much alike. 

Magnolia Lenné, also a hybrid, is quite 
distinct. The flowers are extra large, deep 
and broad petalled, in form not unhke 
those of conspicua, and like them too, 
they are not twisted in the bud state as 
we often find those of the other hvbrids, 
they do not resemble the obovata flow- 
ers. The color of the blossoms is purple 
all over the outside, and white inside. 
The flowers have the reputation of being 
very fragrant, but we don’t find them 
remarkably so. The plants are vigorous 
and healthy, but not at all rampant. 

We have three distinct forms of M. 
gracilis, the difference between them lying 
in the coloring of their blossoms, the one 
being a little darker than the other. 
While all are dark, one grades so near to 
obovata as to readily pass for a close 
variety of that species. And to empha- 
size this relationship all the grades of 
gracilis have very narrow sepals just like 
those of obovata, whereas all the other 
seasonable hybrids have broad sepals. 
They are quite thnfty and promise to 
make fine large bushes. 

Mr. John Saul tells us in GARDENING, 
page 270, about Af. Candollet, M. Cyn- 
thiana and M. stricta, of each of which 
he has large flowering specimens in his 
grounds at Washington. 

The cultivation of these magnolias is 
very simple: They like good ground, but 
any fair garden soil will answer, and it 
should be well drained either naturally 
or artificially to ripen up the wood in fall 
and thus save it from injury in spring. 
Don't plant them in open places exposed 
to the sweep of the wind, and don’t 
transplant them except inspring. Occas- 
sionally, as was the case this year in the 
South, these early-blooning magnolias 

et caught by spring frosts, and their 

owers or young wood destroyed, but as 
this happens so seldom, don’t let it deter 
vou from planting them for they are 
indispensable. In the North, where growth 
starts later, they are seldom burt by late 
frosts. At Dosoris they have never been 
known to be injured in this way. 


THE CONDITION OF THE MAGNOLIAS 
to-day (May 5, 189+4).—Every bloom of 
conspicua is past and the treesare leafing 
out. Both Kobus and stellata are past 
and leafing out nicely, still there are a few 
belated blossoms on them here and there. 
In the case of the hybrids such as Soulan- 
geana, Norbertiana, Alexandrina and 
speciosa the flush of their blooming 1s 
over but there area good many flowers 
onthem yet, these later ones, however, 
average smaller than do those of the 
main crop, Lenné is still quite good but 
past its best. The leaves of all of them, 
also Cynthiana and stricta are beginning 
to unfold. Obovata and its forms are in 
the heyday of their blooming, so is gra- 
cilis,; they began to bloom before the 
leaves appeared and will continue blos- 
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soming till the foliage is pretty well out- 

No other section of Magnolia has 
opened a flower yet. The large leaved 
sorts as macrophylla, auriculata and 
hypoleuca are breaking into leaf, and the 
last two show flower buds; cordata also 
is full of small buds; Watsoni and parvt- 
flora are a little earlier and have some 
open leaves and prominent flower buds; 
glauca and its varieties are later and are 
only breaking theirleaf buds; and grandi- 
flora is the latest of all, it hasn’t vet 
broken a wood bud. 


XANTHOGEROS SORBIPOLIA. 


This little tree is a native of Northern 
China, where it was discovered by the 
German botanist, Bunge. But it did not 
reach Europe till about thirty years ago, 
when the Abbe David, a French mission- 
ary, sent it from Mongolia to the Jardin 
des Plantes, in Paris. It did not find its 
way into gardens, however, till some 
years afer that. In December, 1875, a 
colored plate of its flowers and a wood 
cut of its fruit were published in the Lon- 
don Garden, and a few months later, 
namely, March 15, 1876, a potted plant 
of it in bloom was exhibited by a French 
nursery firm at the meeting of the Royal 
Horticultural Society, London, when it 
made a most favorable impression, and 
was awarded a first-class certificate. 
These notices established its fame, and it 
immediately found its way to America. 
In 1877 it was planted in the Botanic 
Garden at Cambridge, and if we remem- 
ber aright it bloomed in Dr. Walcott's 
garden the following year. 

The plant, however, is still rare in gar- 
dens. There are two fine specimens of it 
at Dosoris, in fact the handsomest that 
we know of; they have been planted about 
ten years, and seem to be perfectly happy 
and they blossom with extravagant pro- 
fusion every year and ripen lots of seed 
everv summer. Our illustrations ot the 
plant in bloom, also of the spray of flow- 
ers and cluster of fruit, have been en- 
graved from photographs taken here last 
summer, and are the most truthful set of 
figures ever published. They explain the 
appearance and character of this little 
beauty better than any language can tell 
them. 

This Chinese little tree, or tree-like 
shrub rather, belongs to the Soapberry 
family of plants, that is the same one to 
which the horse chestnut and kcelreutena 
belong, and it is the only member of the 
are In its native country it is said to 

e of bushy habit, and to attain a height 
of ten or twelve feet. In cultivation our 
plants have assumed naturally and re- 
tained the tree-like form shown in our 
illustration, and they are sturdy and 
thrifty. The Dosoris plants are seven 
feet high by five feet through the spread 
of branches at the top. They have never 
been pruned to regulate their growth, 
and although fully exposed, except that 
that part of the garden in which they are 
grown is naturally sheltered, they have 
never shown the least inclination to be 
injured by the frost in winter, nor by hot 
sunshine in summer. The soil they grow 
in is good and moderately moist. 

They come into bloom in the second 
week of May, just when the dogwoods 
are in bloom, and last in good condition 
for a week. The flowers are large, regular, 
white with blood-red streaked centres, and 

roduced on simple racemes six to nine 
inches long, and which are both terminal 
and lateral from every bud on last year's 
wood. We have often counted over forty 
flower buds cn a raceme. The voung 
wood begins to grow and the leaves to 
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XANTHOCEROS SORBIFOLIA AT DOSORIS. 


unfold at the time the flowers appear, two 
branches (with the raceme between them) 
usually start from each side bud, and 
three growths from the terminal one. 

The leaves are alternate, pinnate, with 
thirteen to fifteen leaflets, and the pinne 
are serrated reminding one of ash or 
mountain ash leaves. 

The fruit is comparatively large and 
when green reminds one of a cluster of 
walnuts, one to sever hanging on a 
raceme; it is three-celled, and when ripe 
the husk splits open like that of a horse 
chestnut, and displays, or lets drop after 
a day or so, the large dark brown seeds 
within. These seeds are from 8-16 to 
9-16 of an inch in diameter and from five 
to over twenty occur in each pod. The 
fruit sets and the seeds ripen perfectly 
and without any artificial means with us, 
and if sown in the fall when they are 
gathered they all germinate the following 
spring. We read in some European papers 
He hand fertilization is necessary in 
order to get fruit, but this is not needed 
here. 

Besides being propagated from seeds 
this most desirable plant may also be 
raised from cuttings of its fleshy roots, 
but as our experience goes there are many 
misses among the cuttings. 


One great advantage of this little tree 
is that young plants not much over a 
foot high will bear blossoms. 

As cut flowers its blooms are of very 
little use, as they wilt soon after being 
severed from the plant. 


Wishing to know what became of Dr. 
Walcott’s plants we wrote to him about 
it the other duy. He kindly replies as 
follows: 


I have had Xanthoceros sorbifolia, and 
regret to say that I have had several speci- 
mens. It is not possible for me to keep it 
in my garden; it dies in the mysterious 
way so many Japanese plants disappear 
in; not by winter killing, but suddenly in 
hot weather in full leaf. 

I regret this weakness of constitution, 
for it seems to be the very best shrub I 
have had in recent years, both as to 
flower and rolage. H. P. WaLcort. 

Cambridge, Mass., May 8, ’94. 


HARDY ORNAMENTAL FLOWBRING TRBES 
AND SHRUBS. 
This is the name of a book gotten u 
by A. LD. Webster, a noted English culti- 
vator of trees and writer on such subjects, 
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and published by the Gardening World, 
London. There is great need for sucha 
work. Notwithstanding the flood of 
horticultural literature that pours in upon 
us year after year no other book on our 
shelf is solely devoted to the above sub- 
ject. So we open it with delight. In the 
preface the author tells us that fully thir- 
teen hundred species and varieties of trees 
and shrubs are enumerated in the book. 
The subject begins in dictionary style, 
commencing with Abelia andending with 
Zenobia, the genera being arranged and 
the more prominent species described in 
alphabetical order. Then come lists of 
trees and shrubs for town and seaside 
planting and the flowering season of the 
several trees and shrubs aregiven. There 
are no illustrations. Although this book 
is strictly an English book and gotten up 
for England, we in America also want it, 
for we have got no book of our own on 
the subject. And it is worth having, for 
there are many shrubs mentioned in it we 
hardly know at all, and although lots of 
them are not hardy at New York or 
Chicago, any more than they are in all 
parts of Great Britain, they all are hardy 
in some part of this country. 


At the same time we are bitterly disap- 
pointed in this book. From a man as 
prominent in this line as Mr. Webster is, 
we expected something better. The book 
is meagre in detail, often misleadingly so, 
and many of the finest flowering plants 
in our gardens are omitted altogether, 
while several of doubtful worth are in- 
cluded. Take the groundsel-tree (Bac- 
charis halimifolia), we grow it in gardens 
for its very ornamental long white pappus 
in the fall, and that alone, therefore it is 
only the female, and never the male, plant 
we cultivate, but there is not a word 
about this point in the book. Weare 
told of the ‘“‘wealth of fruit borne”’ by the 
sea buckthorn (Hippophie) but not a 
mention is made of the fact that the plant 
is dioecious, and if our plant is not a 
female we cannot have a berry, and 
if there is no male plant near it 
we cannot have any berries anyway. A 
brief reference is madeto Magnolia parvi- 
flora, but not a word is said about M. 
Watsoni; even the grand M. hypoleuca is 
overlooked. But what of that when 
among over twenty kinds of Berberis 
described, B. Thunbergii isn’t mentioned. 
And that glorious pink fountain tree, 
Prunus pendula is too ignored. So is 
‘‘perhaps, the finest of ornamental 
autumn f.uiting plants, being covered 
with scarlet berries’? (Kew Bulletin for 
February 1894), Viburnum dilatatum. 
Twelve species of clematis besides varie- 
ties are given, but never a word about C. 
paniculata. We are told the flowers of 
Wistaria frutescens appear towards 
autumn, he surely means a second crop 
for the first one appears in June and July 
in England, Syringa Amurensisis given as 
a syn. of S. Japonica. What nonsense. 
These two plants are quite unlike in 
habit, size, and general get-up. But no 
doubt he copied his error from Nichol- 
son's Dictionary. Xanthoceros sorbifolia, 
from Northern China, gets just praise 
and we are informed that “It grows from 
ten to about fifteen feet high.’’ In Great 
Britain? Not yet. On the other hand the 
European spindle tree (Euonymus Euro- 
peeus) whose red ornamental fruit is so 
conspicuous in our gardens in October 
and November is given as “‘rarely exceed- 
ing six feetin height.’’ Sucha statement is 
inexcusable, for no mancan travel through 
England without seeing the tree in abund- 
ance ten, fifteen or more feet high. 

Among the trees toyplant by the seaside 
the yellow (locust, jpepperidge and other 
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trees that bind our sea banks together 
are omitted, and catalpa, horse chestnut, 
ailanthus and sugar maple are given,—in 
our opiniona poorselectionindeed. These 
and most every tree in the book will 
thrive by the seaside providing their roots 
do not reach the salt water, and their 
bodies are beyond the reach of frequent 
spray and fierce winds. The pernicious 
nature of the saline atmosphere is old 
wife’s twaddle. Seagirt Dosoris with its 
inimitable collection stands as _ living 
proof ofit. In the list of seaside shrubs 
nothing is said about the bayberry, 
beach plum, or button bush that will 
grow with their roots touching salt 
water, but we are told to plant sweet 
bay, European holly, common lilacs, red 
flowering currant, laburnum, furze, etc. 
Verily, verily, we need experience. 


THE YELLOW OSIBR DOGWOOD. 


I sent you by mail to-day a small plant 
of a yellow barked variety of Cornus 
stolonifera, which I found at Stockbridge, 
Mass., a few days ago. I have called it 
Cornus stolonifera var. aurea, the yellow 
osier dogwood, and under this name the 
Mass. Hort. Society gave it a first-class 
certificate of merit last Saturday. Iam dis- 
tributing the wood to about thirty nur- 
serymen and others so that a stock may 
soon be on the market, for I believe it 
will be a good thing, if the foliage is all 
right. 

I found about the original plant, and a 
hundred feet away, seedlings having the 
same yellow bark, which goes to show 
that the plant reproduces its pecularities 
from seed. 


I did not give it a Latin varietal name 
because I believed in it, but because, as 
things are I thought 1t would cause less 
confusion, for some one would do it if I 
did not. You will notice that it has also 
acommon name. [The bark of this new 
dogwood is distinctly yellow colored and 
very striking.—En.] 

WARREN H. MANNING. 

Brookline, Mass,, April 16, 1894. 


MILDEW ON SPIRAEAS. 


Can you tell me what makes Spirza 
Van Houttei and Spirea Thunbergii mil- 
dew, or look so, in summer after bloom- 
ing? The foliage of mine last summer 
looked very bad. What treatment should 
they have? A. Foc. 

Pennsylvania. 


Neither of these spirzeas mildews at Do- 
soris. The cause is probably local. To 
grow them well they should have deeply 
unfastened ground, moderately moist, 
and of good quality; and if it is inclined 
to be sandy, gravelly, or clayey, mulch it 
insummer. We find that one of the main 
points of success in growing trees or 
shrubs is to prepare the ground by dig- 

ing it twenty inches deep, the deeper the 

tter, before planting. 


TRBBS HARDY AT GHIGAGO. 


An Illinois correspondent writes: ‘‘All 
the Styrax japonica and S, americana in 
the Lincoln Park nursery are killed, but 
where these plants had been wrapped up 
in winter they seem to be all. right. 
The following shrubs that had been ex- 
hibited by Parsons & Sons Co. at the 
World’s Fair and wintered there and 
whose hardiness in our climate was ques- 
tionable have come out in apparently 
good form: Juniperus japonica aurea; Re- 
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tinospora filifera; R. aurea; Acer palma- 
tum; A. nigrum; A. dissectum; A. palm- 
atifidum; <A. diversifolium atropurpu- 
reum; A, japonicum; A. microphyllum.”’ 


THE INSEGT THAT KILLS THB PINE TREE 
BORBRS. 


Can you tell me where to procure the 
insect that preys upon the tle that 
bores pine trees: NM. B. 

Sutton, W. Va. 


The insect of which inquiry is made is, 
I suppose the European Clerus formicar- 
ious, which has been brought over from 
Germany by A. D. Hopkins, Entomolog- 
ist of the West Virginia Agricultural 
Station, at Morgantown, W. Va., and 
introduced in the pine forests of that 
state to prey upon Dendroctomus frontalis 
and other Scolytid beetles that were 
rapidly destroying the pines or rendering 
them unfit for lumber. If the Clerus is 
needed at the locality whence the inquiry 
is made, and can be properly placed, it is 

robable that examples can be obtained 
or the purpose by addressing Mr. Hop- 
kins. J. A. LINTNER. 

Albany, N. Y., May 8, 1894. 


ENGLISH HAWTHORN.—F. C. D., Madi- 
son, Conn., asks what is thecorrect name 
of the ‘‘genuine English’? hawthorn, and 
also how to propagate it. Its technical 
name is Crategus Oxyacantha, Itis not 
at allan uncommon tree in the Eastern 
states. The species itself is propagated 
from seed, but all the pink, red and double 
flowered varieties have to be propagated 
by budding or grafting onseedling plants 


ofthe common one. Gather the seeds as 
soon as ripe, then bed them in moist 
earth in a box or intheground and mulch 
them to keep them moist. They won't 
sprout the first vear. The following fall 
take the seed and sow it in rows a foot 
or fifteen inches apart and about as deep 
as one would sow peas. Send us a spray 
of the rose when it is in bloom. 


THE DOUBLE-FLOWERED BLACK-THORS 
is a much overlooked garden shrub. | 
though it has been incommoncultivation 
for many years and advertised in our 
leading nurserymen’s catalogues, there 
doesn’t seem to be much demand fort. 
At Dosoris there are plants in the shrub- 
beries fitteen or sixteen years old and 
they are perfectly healthy, and bloom 
very freely every year between the 20th 
and 25th of April, lasting into May. The 
flowers are small white buttons showing 
an eye, and because of their multitudeare 
quite attractive. By the first of May, and 
several days ahead of the beach plum 
this sloe starts into growth. The double 
flowered form has never fruited with us. 


RENAMING TREES.—J. M. P. writes: “! 
was pleased to note your objection to 
rechristening Halesia, page 246. Isn't't 
time to absolutely refuse to use aly 
generic name unsanctioned by the Genera 
Plantarum?”’ No. We must keep up wt 
the scientific procession, no matter how 
disagreeable the march may be, if we 
don’t it will go ahead without us. More- 
over, the upheaval in the nomenclatureof 
American plants is by American botat- 
ists and this makes it more aggravating 
still. There are no botanists in Coxe $ 
army. They never sing “I have no work 
to do.’ 


1894. , 
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FLOWER SPRAY OF XANTHOCEROS SORBIFOLIA. 


PLANTS IN BLOOM AT THE ARNOLD ARBOR- 
BTUM, BOSTON, MAY 6, 1894. 


Spirea angusta is the name ot a pretty 
shrub which is now in bloom at the 
Arboretum for the first time. It was re- 
ceived from Switzerland two years ago 
and has proven to be perfectly hardy here, 
and it bids fair to become one of our very 
best early blooming shrubs. It resembles 
Spirea Thunbergii but seems to surpass 
itin every way. The flowers are the same 
inform and color, but they have more 
substance. The clusters of flowers (five 
to ten in number) are borne all along the 
sprays on last year’s wood in a close 
whorl, making the spray appear one mass 
of white flowers, and barely showing the 
stems. The flowering sprays are from 
twelve to eighteen inches long and havea 
id ts habit, as has the entire plant. 
The foliage follows the flowers, and is as 
pleasing as that of S. Thunbergii, but the 
leaves are shorter than in that species 
and oval in shape. Itis a perfect gem. 
A first-class certificate of merit was 
awarded to it by the Mass. Hort. Society. 


Prunus spinosa ff. pl., the double flower- 
ing sloe or blackthorn is now in bloom. 
The flowers are white, semi-double, and 
about half aninch in diameter and they 
show the green center. They are borne 
both on one and two year old wood. 
Those borne on the two year old wood 
are in clusters and almost cover the dark 
stem; whereas those on the one year old 


wood appear singly one on each side of 
the young leaf. The black knot makes it 
almost impossible to grow the typical 
species but the double-flowered form has, 
so far, been perfectly free from it. It also 
has been awarded a certificate of merit by 
the Mass. Hort. Society. 

Prunus Myrobalana Pissardii, the pur- 
ple leaved prunus, has avery pretty effect 
now with its blood red foliage and whitish 
flowers 

Prunus americana, the American wild 
plum, is now very showy with white umbel 
like clusters of flowers. It makes a large 
shrub, and when in good bloom makes a 
perfect bank of white flowers. Prunus 
pennsylvanica, the wild red cherry, has 
many white flowers clustered along its 
branches. 

Prunus incana is a slender growing, 
pretty little shrub with rosy pink small 
flowers, but it is rather shy blooming. 

Prunus nigra though like P. americana, 
is earlier, and has larger flowers tinged 
with pink. It is now passing out of 
bloom, while americana is just coming in. 

Prunus Pseudo-Cerasus fl. pl., is a new 
form of this beautiful plart. It has pink 
tinged flowers over an inch across. 


The various forms of the Chinese cherry 


(Prunus sinensis) and P. triloba have 
been very beautiful, but are now passing 
out of bloom. 

Spirea Thunbergii is covered with 
small white flowers. By summer pruning 
it can be kept compact and shapely. 
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S. id ange here the hypericum-leaved 
spirza, hasslightly downy, ish white 

owers in short umbels. the single flow- 
ered Spirzea prunifolia is in bloom here. 
It is quite rare. The common double form 
came from China and Japan, but it is 
only of late that we have become ac- 
quainted with this single one. Spirea 
media is fast coming into bloom. 

the Japan quince (Pyrus or Cydonia 
japonica) is now in its prime. Although 
of astraggling habit, with proper pruning 
it can be kept in good shape. Among the 
best varieties are grandiflora, nearly 
white, and very showy; atrosanguinea, 
handsome, scarlet; aurantiaca, a little 
lighter than the last; rosea, rose colored, 
foliage rather small; nivalis, large, white, 
a little later than the Jast; simplex alba, 
flowers very large, white; kermesina, red 
and a prolific bloomer, and cardinalis, 
very fine carmine. P. Maulei is of a bet- 
ter habit than the typical Japan quince 
and a very free bloomer; its flowers area 
little smaller than those of japonica and 
usually of a distinct shade of salmon. 
There is a fine variety of it with deep red 
flowers. 

Pyrus Malus Halleana or Parkmannit 
is one of the best Japanese flowering crab 
apples we have. Its habit is rather dwarf 
and compact, and its flowers are semi- 
double and pink, and they retain their 
color till they drop. 

The various varieties of Pyrus Malus 
baccata and spectabilis are now the hand- 
somest and most showy of our large 
flowering seasonable shrubs. 

The amelanchiers have been very showy 
but have now passed out of bloom with 
the exception of two varieties of canaden- 
sis, namely spicata and ovalis. Cercis 
canadensis, the American red bud, is one 
mass of red flowers; with a little early 
care it makes a beautiful oa 

Caragana arborescens, the Siberian a 
tree, is a large shrub with yellow pea-like 
flowers, butit isgrown more for its foliage 
than its blossoms. Rhus aromatica, the 
fragrant sumach, is a native low spread- 
ing species with terminal clusters of yel- 
lowish flowers exhaling a strong odor. 
Berberis aquifolium, the holly-leaved bar- 
berry or mahonia, is very handsome, with 
large terminal clusters of bright yellow 
flowers. 

Of the ornamental flowering currants 
in bloom we have Ribes aureum, the yel- 
low flowering species, R. Gordonianum,a 
hybrid between aureum and sanguineum, 
and the last named species, which has 
deep red flowers. 

Viburnum lantanoides, or hobble bush, 
has large foliage and handsome flowers 
in a broad, flat cyme; the outer flowers 
being much the largest 

Kalmia glauca is the earlier of the 
laurels and is now in full bloom; it has 
pale pink flowers. It makes a capital 
plant to force for the winter. 

Andromeda polifolia is now covered 
with terminal clusters of pink closed bell- 
shaped flowers, and is decidedly at- 
tractive. 

Daphne Cneorum, the gem of our hardy 
daphnes, is now in full flower; its beauti- 
ful pink flowers are delightfully fragrant. 

C. JACKSON Dawson. 


THE LARGE-LEAVED OREGON MAPLE 
(Acer maciophyllum) blooms with us 
during the first ten days of May, when 
it is bursting into leaf. The flowers are 
vellowish green drooping racemes seven 
to twelve inches long. Really, where itis 
perfectly hardy, itis worth growing for 
its distinctness and beauty when it is in 
flower, aside from its symmetrical form 
and handsome massiyé foliage. 
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THE BEACH PLUM IN FLOWER.—A bank 
of snow in winter can hardly be whiter 
than are the banks of the beach plum now 
in full bloom at Dosoris. This shrub 
grows wild along the seashore, but 
thrives better in the garden, where it 
forms dense masses eight to ten feet high, 
and it bears cutting in very well. After 
the snow bank of blossomscomesa heavy 
crop of plums. The fruit is used for culi- 
nary purposes, but, really, we never 
cared much for it either raw or preserved. 


The Flower Garden. 


THB PLOWBR GARDEN. 


Among hardy flowerseverything should 
now be as neat and clean as possible, the 
borders well filled, and the plants in 
thrifty growth. Give stakes to all tall- 
Sows plants that are apt to be broken 

vy wind or rain storms, or their own 
weight when full grown, as_ perennial 
larkspur, hollyhocks, erect clematis, and 
the like, and the sooner this staking is 
done the neaterit can be done. Thestakes 
should not be as high as the tops of the 
flower spikes, much shorter is better, all 
that is wanted is that they should betall 
enough and stiff enough to keep the 
plants from breaking down, and the 
plants should be tied to them loosely and 
without the least stiffness. 


Perennial sunflowers, Japanese lysima- 
chia, pearl achillea, mistflower, and some 
other plants that are apt to spread out 
beyond their own allotted space should 
be weeded into bounds. Some other gar- 
den plants as heliopsis, Siberian iris, and 
spiderwort se f-sow themselves about the 
borders and grow up among other peren- 
nials, all such seedlings not in their proper 
place should be treated as weeds and 
rooted out. 


Fill up all vacancies in the borders with 
spare plants from a reserve bed, or some 
annuals, dwart dahlias, cannas, or gladi- 
oli. Anyway keep the beds well filled. 


ANNUALS.—Have lots of these if you 
wish to have plenty of flowers to cut in 
summer and fall. Plant out everything 
that 1s ready in the way of stocks, asters, 
petunias, helichrysum, zinnias, salvia, 
nasturtiums, Drummond phlox, scabios, 
and whatever else you may have raised. 
And to fillup the ground as the present 
crop of plants go out of bloom raise a 
fresh lot now from seed. Sow China 
asters, zinnias, African and French mari- 
golds, coreopsis. nasturtiums, petunias, 
scarlet salvia, affinis tobacco, and some 
umbrosum poppies. All of these can be 
sown in a small bed, and later on, trans- 
planted to wherever they are wanted in 
the garden, or we can keep up successions 
of mignonette, Drummond's coreopsis, 
and candytutt by sowing in rows or 
patches wherever they are wanted to 
bloom, 


BEDDING PLANTs. It is now time to get 
them planted out, but not a plant should 
be set out until it is properly hardened off, 
that is until it has been inured to the 
weather enough to submit to the change 
without any detriment to itself. Plants 
that have been coddled in greenhouses or 
windows sHould be exposed to the 
weather a little at a time, then all day, 
but protected at night, then all day and 
all night, till they are fairly well hardened 
otf, before it is safe to plant them in the 
open garden. In the case of well hardened 
off plants, begin with the hardier sorts as 
rose geraniums, double white tevertew, 
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lemon-scented verbena, marguerite daisy. 
yellow pyrethrum, ageratum, Chinese 
hibiscus, plumbago, and double petunias; 
then scarlet geraniums, then heliotropes, 
celosias, torenias, Zanzibar balsams, and 
such like, and last of all coleus, alternan- 
thera, iresine, and acalyphas. 


MIXxED BEps of plants usually called 
subtropical beds, contain a mixture of 
pane: ferns, abutilons, hibiscus, croto:s, 

egonias, etc., while some of the kinds of 
plants are hardy enough to be planted 
early in the month, others are not, then 
it is best to postpone the planting of the 
whole till after the 20th, In such beds 
over crowding should be avoided. There 
is very little beauty in a jumbled mass of 
plants, no matter how choice the sorts 
may be, always try to display the fullness 
and beauty of the main subjects even if 
you subordinate others to the position of 
a carpet or padding. Overmixed and 
overcrowded beds excite pity for the 
plants rather than admiration for the 
puerile taste that jumbled them together 
so incongruously. 

Beconias. We don’t like planting out 
begonias of any kind before the last week 
of May, and we never think of planting 
out tuberous rooted begonias before they 
have first become well started, sturdy 
plants. Setting out dormant roots, or 
weakly, spindled plants is very apt to 
result in disappointment. Keep on cod- 
dling the weaklings in the house, on the 
piazza, or in a frame or a greenhouse till 
they have made a nice, plump growth, a 
frame is the best place tor them. Vernon 
begonias don’t have crimson foliage 
when set out in spring, the color of the 
leaves deepens as the summer advances. 
All of the ordinary tall growing and large 
leaved begonias do well planted out, for 
instance metallica, odorata, coccinea, and 
the like, but they should not be grown in 
hot sunny places, a north or east facing 
exposure suits them best, and thev should 
be particularly well hardened off before 
being planted. The kex begonias enjoy 
the same treatment. 

CaNNAS.—Plant them out as soon as 
practicable. Any that have been grown 
in the greenhouse, frame or window 
should have healthy foliage, and these 
should be hardened off before planting 
out just like any other tender plants. But 
if your cannas have been wintered in the 
cellar or elsewhere and have just been 
taken up from those quarters, no doubt 
they have long bleached growths on them. 
We should advise you to cut back all of 
these growths to the ground level, then 
plant out the roots in the garden. Estab- 
lished plants with good tohage should be 
well watered at planting time, but dor- 
mant roots should not be watered, the 
natural moisture in the ground will be 
enough to start them If you want lux- 
uriant growth and a fine show of big 
flower heads, dig the ground two spades 
deep, and give it a heavy dressing of well 
rotted manure, then set out your plants 
two feet apart each way, and if they are 
big kinds hike Ehemannn or Noutoni, have 
them two and one-half feet apart. Make 
a basin-like hollow about their crowns 
and fillit with water, and from now on 
in dry weather, give them lots of water. 
In filling small beds with cannas the 
plants may be set considerably closer, for 
early effect. Be sure you have Madame 
Crozy, scarlet edged with yellow; Al- 
phonse Bouvier, flaming crimson; Paul 
Marquant, salmon red; Charles Hender- 
son, vivid crimson. scarlet; Florence 
Vaughan, yellow, spotted with red; Cap- 
tain P. de Suzzoni, vellow, slightly mot- 
tled with red; and Egandale, dark leaved, 
with bright cherry colored flowers. And 
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every seedling canna you raise this spring 
should bloom with vou this year. 

DAHLIAS should be planted out. The 
bigger vour old clumps are the poorer 
they are likely to bloom in the fall. If you 
want lots of flowers, divide your old 
stocks into as many parts as you can, 
being sure you have one or more eyes to 
each piece. Every piece should make a 
flowering plant. Dahlias are also easily 
raised from seed, and bloom within four 
or five months from sowing time; the 
same with plants raised from cuttings. 
Dahlias love good deep soil, and plenty 
water in dry weather; and a mulching ot 
manure will help them greatly. 


WILD PLANTS IN BLOOM MAY 5. 


One of the loveliest of our wild flowers 
is the scarlet columbine (Aquilegia cana- 
densis). On my table as I write isa bunch 
of it which I gathered from some near by 
rocks yesterday, and in the same vase 
with them are some heads of the beauti- 
ful lungwort (Mertensia virginica) gath- 
ered at the same time from a rich, low 
plat of ground near a creek. These plants 
are such valuable ones forthe garden that 
they are becoming scarce with us in their 
wild state. 

In the fields the crowfoots, Ranunculus 
fascicularis and bulbosus, have yellow 
flowers, and R. arborivus, and R. scelera- 
tus, are in bloom in damp places. In 
boggy places the marsh marigold (Caltha 
palustris) is displaying its yellow blos- 
soms. There are double flowered sortsof 
it in cultivation in gardens. The first of 
the white weeds to bloom is the Erigeron 
bellidifolium, it has bluish purple flowers 
on long stalks, in terminal corymbs. 

Children are hunting the woods for the 
Jack-in-the-pulpit or Indian turnip (Ari- 
sema triphyllum) the greenish purple 
spathe of which pleases them so much. 

The yellow flowers of Viola rotundifolia 
have disappeared, but the large leaves of 
this species make it worth noting. An- 
other species, pubescens, which bears 
flower stems, is full of large vellow flow- 
ers. The common mandrake (Podophvl- 
lum peltatum) is rather a coarse looking 
plant, and its large leaves often hide 
from view its single, yellowish white 
flower. 

The cohosh (Caulophyllum _ thalic- 
troides), has glaucous purple stems and 
leaves, and greenish purple flowers. 
Later on, it has pretty dark bernes. A 
stellaria or two, Cerastium arvense, 
Spergula saginoides, and Scleranthus 
annuus are blooming, none of them mak- 
ing any display, but in the same order, 
and a very pretty flower is the wild pink 
(Silene pennsylvanica), which bears rosy 
red flowers. 

In wet meadows the pretty golden rag- 
wort (Senecio aureus) displavsits vellow 
blossoms, and in damp places also, butin 
the woods Jacob’s ladder (Polemonium 
ceruleum) and the waterleaf( Hydrophyl- 
lum virginicum) 1s in bloom. The former 
has blue flowers, while the latter has yel- 
lowish white ones. 

There are quite a number of tnlhums, 
but the only one wild here is cernuum, 
which bears a single, drooping, white 
flower. In the same order is the Indian 
cucumber root (Medeola virginica), 
which bears a small, greenish white 
flower. 

Soloman’s seal (Polygonatum multr 
florum) is giving us its greenish white 
flowers, to be followed later on by dark 
blue berries. The false Soloman’'s seal 
(Smilacina racemosa), is now bearing 
an oval panicle of racemes of white flow- 
ers; it bears red berries in the fall. And 
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POND OF AQUATICS IN GARDEN OF MR W W. LEE 


the little species, bifolia, bearing a raceme 
of white flowers, can be found in some 
abundance hereabouts. 

Two of the bellworts (Uvularia per- 
foliata and sessilifolia) bear one drooping 
yellowish white flower each. 

The spiderwort (Tradescantia virgin- 
ica), bas bright blue flowers. I find it 
mostly in rocky places here, but in other 
places it is sometimes found in low damp 

ound. There are several varieties of it 
in cultivation. 

The lovely Orchis spectabilis is showing 
its delicate flesh colored flowers. It is in 
the list of those becoming exterminated. 
Children pull it up, and older persons dig 
it up for their gardens. 

The celandine (Chelidonium majus) has 
yellow blossoms and the spotted cranes- 

ill (Geranium maculatum) pink ones. 
Both show themselves in partly wild, 
waste places. The lowrock cress, Arabis 
lyrata the and bitter cress (Cardamine 
rhomboidea), have white flowers, and 
the swamp saxifrage (S. pennsylvanica), 
greenish white ones. Both are found in 
wet places. On the other hand the rattle 
snake weed (Hieracium venosum) andthe 
common cinquefoil (Potentilla canaden- 
sis) prefer dry ground, where their pretty 
yellow flowers make them plainly visible. 
In the meadows are found the purplish 
white speedwell (Veronica serpyllitolia), 
and the pale blue one (V. perigrina). 

In our woods the bladder-senna bas 
little clusters of white flowers, the scarlet 
fruited thorn, large white ones; the 
swamp blue berry, pretty white ones; and 
the black haw, hawthorn-like heads of 
white are just opening. Mention must 
also be made of the white dogwood, the 
pawpaw with plum colored blossoms; 
the sweet gum with ball-like green flow- 
ers, the snowy mespilis, so full of white; 
the red bud, in pink, the sweet fern, in 
brown, and the choke-cherry in white. 

Philadelphia. J. MEEHAN. 


SAND MYRTLE—SELFSOWN ANNUALS. 


Kindly inform me (1) whether the sand 
myrtle (Leiophyllum buxifolium) is hardy 
ornot? Also (2) what kinds of annuals 
self sow themselves? I am informed that 
China asters and portulacca do so; are 
there any others? HBB. 

New Jersey. 

1. Yes, perfectly hardy, 

2. Most all free-seeding annuals self 
sow themselves, some more profusely than 
others. Portulacca self sows itself very 
freely, so do larkspur, coreopsis, pot mari- 
golds, poppies, sweet alysum, and many 
others. But trusting to self sown seed- 
lings is backward work. China asters 
are not at all very free in this direction. 
In the fall, particularly, you may see the 
ground carpeted with self sown seedlings 
of Drummond phlox, verbena, and the 
like, but most of thei get killed during 
winter. Many growers trust toselfsown 
seedlings for their crop of pansies. 


LABRUSGA GRAPE VINE. 


In English gardening papers I see fre- 
quent mention of the Labtusea grape as 
being a most beautifui vine, especially for 
autumn foliage. Please tell me something 
about this vine. Surely Vitis Labrusca 
(our wild grape) is not meant? J, B. G. 

New York. 

Yes, our native Labrusea or fox grape 
is the vine they mean. In European gar- 
dens it is used for covering arbors or pil- 
lars, or spreading over rough rockeries or 
rooteries, and all for its vigorous growth 
and abundant, thrifty foliage. They don't 
eat its fruit. 


YELLOW Cosmos.—E. C. H., Rye, N.Y., 
writes: “Can you tell me where seed of 
this plant can be procured? I have been 
trying to get it, Lut have not succeeded.”’ 


No; we never heard of the plant before 
now. Tell us something about it. It may 
be you refer to some other plant than a 
cosmos. 


Water Lizies.—A. A. B., Hingham, 
Mass., will find answer to query in Mr. 
Goodell’s article in this issue on hardy 
aquatics. 


Hardy Aquatic Plants. 


HARDY AQUATIGS. 


Hardy aquatic plants, when once prop- 
erly set out require less care than any 
other class of plants. They may be grown 
in tubs, artificial tanks made of cement, 
or in natural ponds that have a rich mud 
bottom and shallow water. If in tubs, 
let these be as large as possible. Whiskey 
barrels or hogsheads cut in two make the 
best tubs, and they can be left on the sur- 
face or sunk in the ground asdesired. The 
most important point is the soil, and this 
should be of the richest possible nature. 
Don't get the idea that you must get 
some mud from the bottom of a pond, 
but make a good compost of equal parts 
of any good garden soil,and cow manure 
which is old and well decayed, and then 
you can add some good commercial 
manure to it, at the rate of halfa pound 
of fertilizer to each cubic toot of compost. 
Put this into your tubs or tank to a 
depth of ten or fifteen inches, and pound 
it down as hard as possible, another im- 
purtant point. Set your aquatics out in 
this just as you would set out ordinary 
plants in your garden. 


The roots of Marliac’s lilies should be 
set with their crowns up and even with 
the soil, but the roots of other hardy 
nymphéeas ,shouldy be laid in a small 
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trench and covered with a little soil. 
Plant the roots of nelumbium or lotus 
in a trench in the same way, but cover 
these with five or six inches of soil. After 
the planting is all done cover the soil 
with an inch or two of clean coarse sand 
or gravel; this isto hold the soildown and 
Nene it mixing with the water. Then 

ll up with water and the thing is done. 

Three to six inches deep of water is just 
as good as more for most things, and 
don’t get the notion that it is necessary 
to change it every week or two to keep it 
fresh. Replace what is lost by evapora- 
tion occasionally, and that is usually all 
that is necessary, with a complete change 
two or three times during the season 
should it get foul. A few small gold fish 
or sun fish kept in the tubs will add 
interest and help to keep down insects 
and snails that breed in the water. 

The old leaves should be removed when 
they turn yellow or get unsightly, and 
that is all the care the plants need. 

Several plants of the smaller aquatics 
may be grown in one tub, but it is better 
to have a separate tub for each varie'y, 
at any rate don’t try to grow more than 
one nymphza root in a tub. Place the 
tubs where they will get as much sun- 
shine as possible in summer and keep 
them in a cellar in winter. 

There are now about twenty species 
and varieties of hardy nymphzasin culti- 
vation, all of which are good and desira- 
ble, but the following are the best for be- 
ginners. Nymphea alba candidissima, 
the large European white variety; N. 
Marliacea chromatella, with large sul- 
phur yellow flowers from May till Octo- 
ber; N. Marliacea rosea, rose colored; 
N. odorata rosea, the Cape Cod pink lily; 
N. odorata Caroliniana, large, white 
tinted with pink; N. Leydekeri rosea, 
with medium sized flowers which are very 
variable, some pink, others deep rose, 
and sometimes both colors occur in the 
same flower. 

The Nelumbium or Lotus is perfectly 
hardy in this latitude, and there are 
thousands of shallow ponds all over the 
country in which it would grow to per- 
fection if once planted. There are several 
varieties of it, but the best in my opinion 
are N. speciosum roseum and WN. album 
grandifiorum. Theyspread and multiply 
by means of underground runners, much 
as thestrawberry spreads and multiplies, 
the runners often travelling a rod or 
more in a season, and for this reason it is 
best to plant them in ponds or in tubs or 
tanks by themselves, otherwise they 
would soon overcoine and choke out 
other things. If it is desired to grow 
them in an artificial pond or tank that 
hasacement bottom, with other aquatics, 
it can be done by confining the roots of 
the nelumbiums in compartments. This 
is best done by making partitions of 
bricks set onedge incement, which should 
be high enough to come a little above the 
surface of the soil in the tank. 


Aside from the water lilies and Lotus 
there are many interesting hardy aqua- 
tics both native and foreign. One of the 
most showy of these is our own native 
pickerel weed (Pontedcria cordata) with 
spikes of deep blue flowers; the Indian 
rice (Zizania aquatica) with graceful 
panicles of flowers late in the fall, and 
growing from eight to ten feet tall. Then 
there are many sorts of arrow heads 
(Sagittaria), but the best of these is the 
Japanese double flowered (S. Japonica f. 
pl.) with spikes of large, double, pure 
white flowers resembling a double bal- 
sam. The European floating heart, with 
small vellow flowers, is very good. The 
variegated rush (Scirpus) or porcupine 
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plant with tall quill-like leaves beautifully 
variegated with alternate bands of green 
and white, is suitable for the margin of a 
pond if set in not more than an inch or 
two of water. The variegated Japanese 
flag (Acorus) is one of the most beautiful 
variegated plants in cultivation, and 
although not an aquatic, it grows finely 
in shallow water. It has sword-shaped 
leaves from one to two feet long and two 
inches wide, one-half of each leaf from 
base to tip being pure white and the other 
half green. L. W. GooDELL. 
Pansy Park, Dwight, Mass. 


The two water lily ponds il'ustrated in 
this issue are in the garden of Mr. W. W. 
Lee, a manufacturer of Northampton, 
Massachusetts, and close beside his 
factory. These illustrations appeared in 
the transactions of the Mass. Hort. So- 
ciety recently, and through the kindnets 
of Mr. Lee and the Secretary of the 
Society, we are permitted to use them 
here. The small pond, by the side of which 
the man is sitting, is filled with hardy 
aquatics mostly. It was made in 1890. 
Writing in the transactions above referred 
to Mr. Lee says: “It was the result of a 
visit to my friend, L. W. Goodell, at 
Pansy Park, Dwight. I saw his pond in 
1889, and from that time to the present 
I have become very much interested in 
the subject of aquatics, and my employes 
share that interest with me.” 

It is success with that pond encouraged 
him to further exertion, and the following 
year, 1891, he built the larger pond for 
tender aquatics, heating the water by an 
overflow from the factory. It is 42 feet 
in diameter. Init are grown the Victoria 
regia, and such tender nympheas as 
rubra, gigantea, dentata, Zanzibarensis, 
Devoniensis, Sturtevantii, and Marliacea 
chromatella. Other aquatic plants, as 
the Egyptian paper reed grown in pots 
are set here and there in the pond; and 
limnocharis, water hyacinth, and other 
floating plants are also introduced. A 
heavy border of castor oil plants fronted 
with green-leaved caladiums separates 
the pond from the factory yard. 

Any one owning a little pool of water 
can convert it into a pretty water lily 
pond with very little expense. Mr. Lee's 
pond for tropical aquatics is a happy 
lesson mary a manutacturer can adopt 
with pleasure to himself and profit to the 
community in which he resides. Hereisa 
plain brick and cement tank, the first cost 
to make it wasn't much, and by leading 
a waste steam pipe from the factory into 
the tank the water is kept continously 
warm, and tropical aquatics revel in such 
a home. 


The Lawn. 


THE LAWN. 


While too frequent mowing 1s injurious 
to the lawn we should not let the grass 
get so long that the mower won't cut it 
easily, About once a week is right at 
this time of year; later when the weather 
gets hot and dry mowing may be less 
frequent. When the grass is too long the 
mower cuts it irregularly and in streaks, 
and the work is very hard, better switch 
itover with tue sevthe or sickle first, then 
rake it off before mowing. If wild onions, 
dandelion blooms, shepherd’s purse or 
other weeds have sprung up too high for 
the mower to catch, they should be 
switched off before mowing. Rolling the 
ground immediately betore mowing bends 
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down the long grass and weeds enough, 
as arule to enable the mower to catch 
them and cut them. 

In mowing be always on the outlook 
for sticks, stones, and other trash on the 
lawns that might be caught by the 
machine and gap its knives. Scraps of 
wire or nails are very bad. Never bump 
the machine up against the stems of 
small trees to cut, mar, or bruise the 
bark, to prevent the workmen doing this 
is one of the main reasons why we have a 
bare ring around the young trees at 
Dosoris. This circle is kept clean and 
mulched. In mowing around evergreens 
be very particular not to nip off the 

oints of any of the ground branches, for 
it spoils the shape of the trees. 


There is a general impression that the 
ares mowings should be left on the 
awn by way of mulching theroots of the 
dlrs But such is both bad advice and 

ad practice. When the mowings are 
short and thin they soon frizzle up in the 
sunshine and do no harm if left, but when 
they are thick they clot upon the lawn, 
destroying the grass under them and in 
the next mowing may forma pretty tough 
sole for the mowerto cut through. Where 
the cut grass lies heavy after mowing 
always rake it off if you want a nice 
lawn. 

Look after the weeds. Wild onions, 
plantain and dandelions should be rooted 
out, or the last two if cut under ground 
with an old knife can be kept down; chick- 
weed should be raked out of the grass. 
Pieces of lawn seeded down this spring 
will now be nice and green, and too prob- 
ably full of weeds. Properly these lawns 
should be hand-weeded clean, but as we 
all have not time for this, take a scythe 
or sickle and switch off all the weeds 
level with the grass; most of the weeds 
being annual will soon perish, and the 
grass will assert itself. Left to themselves 
the weeds would grow apace and to a 
considerable extent kill out the grass. 
Where Woolson’s lawn grass has been 
planted this spring it should be kept 
rigidly clean by hoeing with a crane-neck 
hoe between the tufts, till they meet, 
when the sod, aside from mowing, will 
take care of itself. 

A good mowing machine is quite a 
pleasure, a poor one, avexation. Fortun- 
ately haud machines are cheap. When a 
machine gets out of order, it may be re 
turned to the factory for repairs, or the 
village blacksmith can mend it for vou, or 
if vou are at all handy yourself you can 
do the mending at home. If any part of 
the machine is broken or worn out you 
can send to the factory for duplicate 
parts and fit them into place vourself. 
You can sharpen the knife with a flat file. 
orifthe kmfe has a gap in it the black- 
smith can grind it offeven for you. Now 
all of this, like castles in the air, is easy 
reading and sounds well and encourag- 
ing, but the fact of the matter is a 
dilapidated machine is only fit for the 
junk pile. New mowing machines are too 
cheap nowadays to tritter away one’s 
time trifling with a poor implement; the 
poor one does poor work, and covers less 
ground than a good machine, and theloss 
of time, and cost of repairs, make it a 
pretty expensive implement. We speak 
from experience; we keep several hand 
machines constantly at work from the 
middle of April to the middle of October, 
and have to pay cash tor every minute 
the men work, so have a fair idea of the 
cost and worth of repairing old machines. 

Rolling the lawn now and again keeps 
it nice and level. Rolling after a rain does 
the best work. Play grounds, as tennis 
and croquct lawns, should be rolled tre- 
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quently, not so much for the good of the 
lawn as for the benefit of the players. 


The Greenhouse. 


THE GREENHOUSE. . 


Greenhouses are now divided into two 
sets, namely, the warm greenhouses in 
which crotons, dracenas, marantas, alo- 
casias, nepenthes, and other tropical 
plants are grown, and cool greenhouses 
devoted to plants in flower, or those from 
mild but not tropical countries. The 
warm greenhouses require shade from hot 
sunshine. This may be given in the form 
of a wash or paint on the glass; naptha 
and white lead make a good shading, so 
does turpentine and white lead. But the 
best shading is afforded by tiffany, cheese 
cloth, or something else of the kind raised 
and let down on rollers worked by pul- 
leys; the run tor these rollers to be ten to 
sixteen inches above the glass. This open 
air space between the cloth and the glass 
reduces and equalizes the temperature, 
and in sunless weather the rollers may be 
raised and the plants get the benefit of 
full light. 

Now that these plants are in active 
growth they should be encouraged by a 
moist atmosphere, daily but early syring- 
ings, plenty of water at the root, and 
moderate ventilation every fine dav, 
shutting up early. If the warm green- 
house is at allcrowded, many of its palms, 
ferns, and other plants can be emptied 
out into the cooler houses, or hardened 
off for plunging or planting out of doors, 
in a sheltered, shady place over summer. 

BULBOUS AND TUBEROUS PLANTS at rest 
under the benches or elsewhere, as cala- 
diums, and achimenes, should now be 


shaken out of their old pots, cleaned, sep- 
arated,and repotted. Some gardeners do 
this as early as March or April, while 
others, because of want of room, post- 
pone it till May or June, and still have 
fine plants. Old plants of gloxinias will 
now be in fine bloom in pots. Keep them 
warm but not hot in a moderately moist 
atmosphere but don’t wet them much 
overhead. This year’s scedlings now be- 
ing grown on in pots or boxes should 
make a fine display from the end of July 
onward. Planted out in frames they are 
very satisfactory, grow well, bloom well, 
and make Jarge bulbs for next spring's 
work. 


THE CooL GREENHOUSE. — Emptying 
the house is now in order. Dump out 
every worn-out and worthless plant the 
house contains. This applies to old car- 
nations, marguerites, libonias, cinerarias, 
calceolarias, and the like. All useful 
plants however, as abutilons, daturas, 
eucalyptus, hibiscus, streptosolen and 
others that can be used with effect planted 
out of doors should be removed to a 


sheltered spot outside to be hardened off 


preparatory to planting them out. An- 
other lot of plants now past blooming in 
the greenhouse, but which will be needed 
again next winter, should be placed out 
ot doors over summer—they will be better 
out than inside; these consist of azaleas, 
genistas, some streptosolens, Ctinese 
daphne, polygala, some eupatoriums, and 
soon. They should be plunged in a bed 
outside, somewhat sheltered from hot 
sunshine, and where they can be conven- 
iently syringed and watered. Old Har- 
risii lilies and callas, if done blooming, 
should too be removed to out of doors, 
and either planted out or laid on their 
sides to rest till next August. But the 
greenhouse won't be empty. We shall 
have fuchsias, show pelargoniums, clero- 
dendrons, allamanda, and other plants in 


bloom to fill it up; and begonias, achi- 
menes, gloxinias, amaryllis, and other 
plants as they came into bloom in the 
warmer house will be transferred to the 
cooler division to get the flowers to last 
longer. In order to keep down the tem- 
perature and promote the health of the 
plants, the house should be shaded as rec- 
ommended for the warmer compartment; 
it should also have free ventilation, and 
be kept cool, and while it is all very well 
to maintain a moist atmosphere by wet- 
ting the paths and benches it is well not 
to wet thetops of the plants that are in 
flower, for wetting mars many kinds of 
blossoms. 

From under the stages we bring the old 
poinsettia plants and cut them in, and re- 
pot them, and plunge them out of doors. 
We also bring the bouvardias, and shorten 
them a little, then plant them out of doors 
in rows for blooming in the greenhouse 
next fall and winter. 

Calceolarias are fine still. By keeping 
them cool, shaded from sunshine, in an 
airy place, and where no mist, spray or 
wet of any sort cantouch their blossoms, 
they last along time. Don’tsow fornext 
year's flowers before the middle of July, 
if then. 

YOUNG STOCK for next winter must be 
carefully looked after. Repot the begonias 
or plant them out to get some growth on 
to them and litt and repot them next 
August. Libonias as soon as hardened 
off should be planted out in rows, the 
same as we do carnations and violets. 
Cyclamen should be plunged outside in a 
frame and kept a little moist all the time. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS.—These should now 
be planted out and in good thrifty 
growth. Encourage them to grow by 
keeping the ground about them clean and 
well loosened by the hoe or cultivator. 
Nip the points out of the plants where 
they are rushing up too hurriedly. If you 
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haven’t planted them out yet, lose no time 
in doing it. Now is a good time to secure 
and stnke cuttings of any sorts you want 
smal] or medium-sized plants of next fall. 
If vou are growing specimen pot plants, 
have: the pots plunged two-third their 
depth in the ground, or set them on a 
bank of coal ashes and bank about them 
with manure, loam or leaves, which will 
be equivalent to plunging. Stake each 
plant at once and be particular about 
watering, feeding, syringing, and train- 
ing. 


WILLIAM FALCONER, Editor. 
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THE VARIEGATED JAPANESE hop vine is 
too pretty to omit from your garden. It 
is an annual and grows readily from 
seed, and the majority of the seedlings 
come variegated. The variegation is a 
clean white on a green ground, and it is 
quite marked and plentiful. The plant is 
prettily illustrated in GARDENING, page 
241, April 15,1893. The vines will run 
fhitteen or twenty feet in a season. 
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THE FARMERS’ CLUB, NEw YorRK.—A 
correspondent writes “I attended a 
monthly meeting of the Farmers’ Club at 
their cosy rooms, 111 West 38th street, 
this city, on Tuesday last. Dr. Hexamer 
presided. There were some good educa- 
tional subjects discussed, but the most 
interesting subject was the magnificent 
carnations exhibited by C. W. Ward; his 
vases of Storm King and Madame Diaz 
Albertini were revelations. Many of the 
blooms which were of excellent color, 
measured over 314 inches in diameter. H. 
E, Chitty exhibited a fine collection of 
new seedlings, many of which are un- 
doubtedly great improvements on older 
varieties ot similar color, but a vase of 
Helen Keller, exhibited by John N. May, 
was the grandest thing I've seen in a 
long time in carnations. He alsoshowed 
some of his new rose Mrs. W. C. Whitney, 
which is, ] think, an excellent rose for 
amateurs on account of its color and fra- 
grance and treeness.”’ 


THe COMMITTEE ON NOMENCLATURE of 
the Society of American Florists, of which 
Dr. William Trelease, Director of the Mis- 
souri Botanical Gardens, St. Louis, is 
chairman, are engaged in the preparation 
of a catalogue of the decorative plants 
dealt in by the commercial florists of the 
country. This catalogue is meant to give 
the recognized true names of the several 
species and varieties of popular decorat- 
ive plants, and to bethestandard author- 
ity on this subject. To enable the com- 
mittee to carry on their work successfully 
Dr. Trelease wishes to get at once three 
copies of any catalogue or list of plants 
published by anyoneinthecountry within 
ayear. This work is most essential and 
meritorious, and it becomes everyone of 
us to help that committee all we can. In 
the meantime send the catalogues to the 
chairman. 


LILY OF THE VALLEY is one of thesweet- 
est and most esteemed of all hardy gar- 
den flowers, and happily one of the easiest 
grown. Plant it anywhere, in sunshine 
or shade, in cultivated or wild land, and 
it will grow and spread and bear blos- 
soms. Butif one will have the very fin- 
est liles—seventeen to twenty-one bells to 
a spike, a moderately open situation, deep, 
rich, moistish ground, and an annual top- 
dressing of rotted manure are the price to 
pay for them, and they are worth it. 
Plucking the flowers does the plants good. 
And whenthe plants become crowded dig- 
ging out strips of them to let the others 
have more room will benefit them. We 
use the thinnings for forcing in winter. 


MaLvaviscts.—T. J., Mass,, asks: ‘Is 
malvaviscus a desirable greenhouse plant 
and one which will be likely to do well in 
a winter temperature of 45° to 50° at 
night, with a rise of 10° or 15° by day?” 
We presume you mean Af. arboreus. Yes, 
it is quite a pretty shrub and should 
thrive admirably in a lght greenhouse 
with temperature as above. But we 
wouldn't recommend it for a small green- 
house or a limited collection of plants, 
because we have many other greenhouse 
plants that are more desirable. 


Mr. E. WILviams, the eminent fruit 
grower of Montclair, N, J., and our es- 
teemed friend and correspondent, spent 
the winter in Florida with the view of re- 
cruiting his health. But the change had 
done him no good. He hasnow returned 
to his home, and we regret to say,in very 
poor health, being confined to his bed 
ever since. His many friends—and all who 
know him are his’ friends—tender him 
their sincere sympathy. 


May 15, 
The House Garden. 


THE HOUSE GARDBA. 


In the summer time we generally trans- 
fer our window plants to the garden out 
of doors. But don’t plant them out di- 
rectly from the windows; let them harden 
off a little first by keeping them on the 
piazza or in a slightly shaded, sheltered 
nook outside tor some days before plant- 
ing thern in the ground. 


PLANTS IN THE Hovuse.—Although our 
windows may be emptied of their winter 
occupants, and the flower stands are 
stored in the cellar or shed, we like to 
have a few plants in pots in the house 
even in summer. These consist of palms, 
screw pines, ferns, rubber plants, bego- 
nias and the like that will thrive in the 
shade and not show the evil effects of 
draughts readily. Plants in bloom are 
seldom used for this purpose, because of 
the dropping blossoms, for they seldom 
last more than a few days in good condi- 
tion away from the window, and we 
don’t want to choke up our windows 
with plants insummer. The larger plants 
are set in vases in the hall, and the lesser 
ones on brackets or on sideboards, and 
one or two should always be kept handy 
to place on the dining table. But with 
cut flowers we may make our rooms as 
cheerful as we please. 


FLOWERS IN THE Hovuse.—Never be 
without them. We believe there is more 
real pleasure in a bunch of common flow- 
ers cut from our own gardenor sent inby 
our friends or neighbors, or gathered in 
the field or wood, or by the roadside by 
our own children, than in the costly 
blooms from the florists’ stores; the one 
is the blossom of love, the other is more 
the word of fashion. Always have a few 
flowers on the parlor table, and never be 
without them on your dining room table. 
Avoid big garish bunches and don't jam 
them tightly into the dishes or vases so 
as to get quantity or vanety into a small 
space; arrange them loosely, giving very 
flower and leaf room enough to show 
itself off to good advantage, and, if you 
can avoid it, don’t jumble up many sorts 
of flowers into a dish together; better 
have onlv one kind or a few kinds, but 
you can have different colors or forms of 
the same flower together, say a bunch of 
mixed columbines or irises or pansies or 
sweet peas. And although the bare blos- 
soms are pretty enough by themselves, 
a good sprinkling of foliage improves 
them greatly, and if possible their own 
foliage. 


WETTING THE “MEXICAN PRIMROSE."'— 
H. A. M., Chicago, asks: ‘Should the 
Mexican primrose have its tops sprayed’ 
Or does spraying injure it as it does the 
Chinese primrose?’’ The Chinese primrose 
is a true primrose, namely Primula Sinen- 
sis, and it dislikes syringing overhead: 
but the “Mexican primrose” isn't a pnm- 
rose at all, it is an Cenothera, and spray- 
ing it overhead, conditions being favora- 
ble, does it good. The name ‘Mexican 
primrose" is deceptive, in fact isis errone- 
ous, what is meant 1s evening-primrose, 
which is the English name tor the tamily 
of plants technically known as Onogra- 
riee, and to which the fuchsia belongs. 
Various kinds of Genothera, or evening- 
primrose are very common garden plants, 
and too they are plentiful enough as road- 
side weeds. 


WHEN WRITING to advertisers please 
state that vousawetheadv.in GARDENING. 
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DECORATIVE PLANTS IN RIGHT SIZES. 


Grown without heat in 
sandy soil. 


Ananaswa sativa. Red Span- 
ish Pineapple. beauties, 15- 
24 inch. 15e each; $1.00 per 
doz., $7.00 per 100. 

$$), Cycas revoluta, 48 leaves. 

; 130 inches high. good 
trunks, ready to make new 

rowth of as many more 
eaves, ©. $% and each. 

Latanila Borbonica. Fan- 
Palm, 15-24 inches, show- 

ing character, 30c. each, $3 per doz.; £24 per J00. 

Martinezia caryotzfolia, rare and elegant new Palm 

resembling the Caryotas In leaf, 18-20 inches, all 
character leaves. $1 each; $10 doz. 

Pandanus utilis, very fine, 24-36 inch. $1.50 each; #12 


per dozen. 
Pandanus Veitchli and odoratissimus variegata. white 
Mapai. aga fine plants 12 to W& inch high, 6Uec. to 


®& each. 

Pheentx rupicola, 18-24 inch, choice specimens, #1 each; 
#10 per dozen. 

Phoenix reclinata. 24-30 inch. showing character leaves 
nicely.¥c each; $ per doz. 

Phoenix Zeylanica. a half dwarf species of elegant 
habit, 12-18 inch, all character leaves, 4Uc. each, 4 
per dozen. 

Sabal tongipedunculata, blue tin fan leaves, 12-18 
inches high, commencing to show character (easy 
culture), . each; $% per dozen. 

Seaforthia elegans, 30-36 inches high. good plants, 
with nice follage, $1.25 each; €1U per doz. 

Wallichia disticha. showing character leaves, resem- 
bling the Caryotas, 12-16 inch, 5Uc. each. & per doz. 

Zamia integrifolia, very fine, 12-16 inch. well furnished, 
25c. each; $2 per doz.; heavier, 35c. each; $3 per doz. 

All Express sent by us has discount of 25 per cent off 
in rate, so do not let distance keep you from ordering. 

After April 15th all freight shipments are safe and are 

the best way to ship, unless you are needing stock 

quickly. Perfect packing and perfect plants. 
Thousands of small Palms. etc.. etc..in great vari- 
ety. Send for full descriptive catalogue, Illustrated. 


REASONER BROS., ONECO, FLORIDA. 


EVERGREENS. EVERGREENS. 


EVERGREEN SHRUBS, Etc. 


Norway Spruce, 2 to 7 ft. by the 1000. 
Hemlock Spruce. 

Colorado Blue Spruce. 

Nordmann’s Silver Fir. 

Pines, in variety, Austrian, Scotch and 


White. 
ARBOR-VIT-ES, American and ali the choice 
dwarf sorts of various sizes. 
RETINOSPORAS. An immense stock. including 
Pliumosa, Plumosa Aurea and Squarrosa from | to 4 
feet in height; perfect specimens. 
Our Evergreens are frequently root pruned, trans- 
planted and sheared. 
Retinosporas, Kalmias, Mahonias, and other 
choice Evergreen Shrubs. 
We Invite all wishing to plant stock of this cnarac- 
ter to visit our nurseries. (0 miles from New York 
City; 3) miles from Philadelphia. 


Catalogues free. ce 
The WI1. H. MOON CO., 
F Ree Morrisville, Pa. 


GHOIGE GOLLEGTIONS OF 
PLANTS BY MAIL. 


20 Choice Everblooming Roses, 20 varieties, all 
labeled for $1.00. 

20 Choice Double or Single Geraniums for $1.00. 
20 Beautiful varieties of Chrysanthemum for $1.00 
20 Splendid Pansies for $1.0. 
2v Gorgeous Verbenas for $1.00. 
20 Beautiful Follage Plants for $1.00. 
16 Choice Hardy Phloxes for $1.00. 
One-half of either collection for (0 cts. Six collec- 
tions for %5.U0. Sent prepaid by mall to any ad- 
dress in the U. 8S. on receipt of price. 
Safe arrival guaranteed. 

A plant of the Chinese Uwarf Orange as a 
—— with every dollarorder. This is oneof 

he most interesting plants for pot culture for 

amateurs, producing fragrant blossoms and bear- 
ing highly colored fruit when grown tn a 4 or 5-inch 
pot and only one year oid, and as easily grown as 
a Geranium; try one and be agreeably surprised. 
A finely {llustrated 64 page catalogue of hundreds 
of other destrable plants sent free on application. 


Address COTTAGE ROSE GARDEN, 
. +... COLUMBUS, OHIO. 


ORNASMENTAL TREES 
and SHRUBS .. . 


IN GREAT VARIETY. 
Specimen Plants for Lawns and Cem- 
eteries. Send for Catalogue. 


SAMUEL C. MOON, 


* ¢ Morrisville, Bucks Co., Pa. 
SWEET POTATO, CABBAGE 
T and TOMATO PLANTS. _Iillus- 
j trated and Descriptive Catalogue 

just out. Send for it. 


- « « CALEB BOGGS, Cheswold, Del. 


FRUITS AND POULTRY. Complete stock; low 
prices; lists free; 50 ere experience In the west. 
J.C. PLUMB & SON, Milton, Wis. 

30 Var. Land and Water Fowls. Mrs. J.C. PLUMB. 
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GROW. 


The Largest Mail Order Trade in the World. 


BURPEE’S 


SDEES, 


2 


PHILADELPHIA. 


40 Flower Plants for 506. 


by mall; your choice of number and variety. 
Good. stocky, well rooted plants. 
Aster. 20 colors. Coleus, 40 finest sorts. Galllardia, 
double, 5 shades. Petunia, Glant single. Salpi- 
glossis, 10 colors. Scarlet Sage. 


29 Plants for 906. 


Geranlums, single and double, large collection of 
new and standard sorts. Florist Carnations. most 
fashionable colors. Marguerite Carnations, extra 
fine, all summer bloomers. 

List of many garden flower plants free. 


DANIEL K. HERR, Box 496, Lancaster, Pa. 


Superb Pansies. 


My ‘‘RAINBOW MIXTURE" is a combina- 
tion of the very best strains in existence, 
aud cannot fail to give satisfaction. Stocky 
young plants $1.00 per 100, tree by mail. 


GEORGE CREIGHTON, 
- « + Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
When writing mention Gardening. 


varieties. Are the introducers of the * ROBINSON.” 
the best new commercial Strawberry. 30.000 Prog- 
ress, Kansas, and Queen of West Raspberry plants. 


B. F. SMITH, Box 6, Lawrence. Kansas. 


You will benefit Gardening by men- 
tioning it every time you write an 
advertiser in these columns. 


CANNAS smn. 


Mme. Crozy, J. D. Cabos, Alphonse 
HKouavier, P. Marquant, Captain P. de 
Suzzoni, Pres. Carnot, Gustave Senne- 
holz, Explorateur Saas ia H.A.Dreer, 
The Garden, Comte - de Choiseul, 
Geoffroy St. Hilaire. One of each for $3.00. 


PROBST BROS. FLORAL CO., 
1017 Broadway, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


THE JACQUEMINOT 
CARNATION. 


Is endorsed as a shipper and keeper. Sells at sight, 
and js at present a mass of buds and blooms. 

NO MORE SAMPLES—we cannot spare the time. 
Send for circular and price list. 


PETER FISHER & CO., 
. . . ELLIS, Norfolk Co., MASS. 


Fragrant Hardy Pinks 
NEW MOUND, ESSEX WITCH, OLD 
FASHIONED GARDEN OR GRASS PINKS. 

Armeria Laucheana or Sea Pink, contin- 
uous bloomer, fine for edgings. Send for 

Civculirs. | = 42-% & 


THAD. HALE, South Byfield, Mass. 


GHRYSANTHEMUMS. - - - 


100 plants, all different. Nags eageeer sti large flower 

ing exhibition novelties. Oo Tubbish. Only the 

best, strong and healthy..from 2%-in. pots, &.00. 
T. H. SPAULDING,.Orange, N. J. 
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THE VBGBTABLE GARDEN. 

Keeping the ground clean, taking care 
of growing crops, and keeping up a suc- 
cession of later crops, are the work weare 
most engaged in now. 

CLEANING.—In small gardens cleaning 
has got to be done by hand, that is with 
the hoe or hand cultivator, in large gar- 
dens to a large extent by horse power, 
that is by the horse cultivator. By hand 
labor we economise room, but by horse 

wer we save labor. Asgood crops can 

e raised by the one method as by the other 
but on account of the greater room 
between the rows of plants in the 
case of horse power, we are apt 
to get better produce by this method. 
In cleaning, don’t wait till the weeds 
get big before you set in to destroy 
them, kill them when they are germinat- 
ing or soon after they sprout and the 
work will be very much easier and better 
done than if one waited later, and the 
cropsimproved. As soon as the seed rows 
become visible run a scuffle hoe between 
them to loosen the ground and cut the 
weeds, or draw a long-toothed steel rake 
between the rows for the same purpose. 
Repeat this in a week or ten days, and as 
soon as the seedlings, say of beets, carrots 
or turnips, are big enough to handle, 
hand weed them and thin them at the 
same time. At the next cleaning you can 
do it all by the hoe. 


among them and choke them or run to 
seed among them, that is bad practice, 


bad for the crops and pestiferous for the 

land. And in open spaces where you have 

nothing planted, say about young fruit 

trees, or empty ground waiting for a 

later oP keep it clean, if you hoe the 
e 


ground the sun will kill the weeds. 


THINNING SEEDLINGS.—If seedlings come 
up thickly in the rows, and are allowed 


to stay so, they will become weak and 
spd) and injure one another; if thinned 
t 


ev become stocky and thrifty and bet- 
ter rooted. hence in better condition for 


transplanting or to withstand drouth. 


“Bulbing’”’ vegetables like beets, carrots 
and turnips, make “bulbs’”’ much quicker 


when they are thinned out a little. 
PLANTING OUT.—Of course we cannot 

always wait for a rain, as we have so 

much to do, and keeping the plants till 


they are too o'd spoils them. Ground for 


planting in should be forked or plowed 
and made smooth on surface, then draw 
lines for the young plants and set them 


out. Do this at anytime in moist, cool or 
sunless weather; but in the event of 
warm, dry, sunny weather wait till after 


3 p. m., before you plant, plant firmly and 
give a good watering when done, this 
freshens up the plants, and although they 
may wilt in the sunshine next day, they 
won't suffer as much asif they had been 


set out before noon. 


Sowinc.—If we hope to have a regular 


supply of fresh vegetables we must con- 
tinue to put in fresh sowings of corn, and 
snap beans, and beets, lettuces, radishes, 
turnips, and spinach as recommended in 
last issue. Lima beans may be sown In 
light warm land, but on heavy soil there 
is vet danger of the seed rotting. About 
the end of the month will besoon enough. 
Cucumbers, squashes and musk and 
water melons may be sown now. In the 
neighborhood of New York we sow our 


winter cabhage seed between the 25th of 


this month and the Sthof June; the earher 


date for fall marketing or use, the first of 


June for storing over winter. 


Tuberous Begonias. 


<tammoth strain, immense flowers, all colors, 
large. sound bulbs, per 100, $3.00. 
T. H. SPAULDING, Orange, N. J. 


Because crops are 
getting big don’t let the weeds grow up 


5 GRAND 


HNNAd ° varieties 


Our Special ‘‘Gardening’’ Collection, comprising the 
most here kinds shown at the Fair. We offer at the 
A exceedingly low price of $1.00, prepaid to any address, 
®) the following varieties: 


FLORENCE VAUGHAN. Largest. most distinct and beauti- 
ful Canna yet produced and the nearest to yellow in 


color. 

ALPHONSE BOUVIER. Immense scarlet, very large flower 
ayy spike, finest of its color. 

Mig a SECRETARY STEWART. Green foliage, garnet flower ot 

if if VNE good size and large flower spike. 

é e / MADAME CROZY. The best known and favorite of all the Crozy varieties. 
of Ve 4m PAUL MARQUANT. Extra large flower, deep salmon orange. Very wide 
Mention GARDENING. 


SEN 
gs) \! 2 


and long petals. Foliage green. 
These 5 grand plants will make a splendid flower bed for little money. 
With every order we mail Vaughan’s Gardening Illustrated for 1894, Free. 


VAUGHAN’S SEED STORE, 


26 Barcay St. New York. eee W. Washington st., CHICAGO. 
“THE BEST 


GARYSANTHEMUMS——= “Ur vecbare- 


THROW OUT THOSE OLD TIMERS, AND STOCK UP WITH THE BEST. YOU 
CAN APFORD IT AT THE FOLLOWING PRICES: 


Plants from 2-inch pots, grown cool, strong and stocky and guaranteed TRUE to name. 


Niveus. Pres. W. R. Smith. Mabel Simpkins, Golden Wedding, Mrs. F. L. Ames, Parthenta. Dr. H.D. Hall, 
Miles A. Wheeler, Emily Ladenburg. Mrs. Jerome Jones. Flora Hill. Minnie Wanamaker. Dr. Callendreau, 
Harry E. Widener, H Balsley. Etolle de Lyon. Rose Eda Prass, Harry May, Hicks Arnold, Tuxedo, Geo. 
W. Childs, Col. Wm. B. Smith, Emma Hitzeroth, Mrs. H. F. Spaulding. 


1 each above 25 varieties for $1.00. 5 each above 25 varieties for $4.50. 
10 each above 25 varieties for $8.00. 


GERANIUMS—Brwantil. La Favorite, Marvel. Beaute Poitevine. etc., strong, ¢inch pots, 75 cts. per dozen; 
$5.00 per 100. 3-Inch pots. strong, 50 cts. per dozen; 83.75 per 100. 

DOUBLE DAISIES— and white, 23¢-Inch pote, fine. ¥5 cts. per dozen ; 8.50 per 100. 

GREVILLEA ROBUSTA-—+inch, extra fine stock, $8.00 per 100. 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. CASH WITH ORDER. SEND FOR “MUM” CIRCULAR. 


H. W. TURNER, Chrysanthemum Specialist, SHARON, PA. 


Shrcune TADNY HRRRACKOUS PL A 
pereains HARDY HERBACEOUS PLANTS. 


CLEMATIS DAVIDIANA......-....cccccceccercccccsccsrsceseesnsecees seeeieceesccceeeasenees $ i 


z 
8 
st 
=} 


eSuEsess 


BLUE DAY LILY. (Funkta ovata) 
GAILLARDIA GRANDIFLORA 7 
HEMEROCALIS DUMORTIERL.........cccccesecee sovcence seer 6 
LOBELIA CARDINALIS.......... ccccccccccccecscnsnccnses secetencerecenseeseseeeteeseee cee 6. 
PARDANTHUS SINENSBIS. (Blackberry Lily).........c.ccccccccccccrccvcnncesssrsssnercsenrs 7 

6 

6 


Oe 808 COO Fe - SOHOHEHHSHHESHEHEHHOT EH HHSHHHSHO HOSE HOHSEH OE 
CoO me oSHOHSE HEE RE CEHSHSSHEHESHSHFE HEHE HTEHHEHHHOHSHHE SH HEHSH STE HSHHOSHEE HSE 


eres 88 C8 ee FOF eetenve 


PERENNIAL PHLAX. fine named BOTtS ........00 cece cence ce en nec eeee cere ctenerecccccsense 
WICKSII 


SSSsssesses 
essesesssse 
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HARDY TREES, The Water Garden. 
S H RU BS, ___ EGY PTRAN OTUs (Nelumbium speciosum) 
EVERGREENS AnD 


Hardy Herbaceous Flowers. 


Aguatic and Bog Plants my Specialty. COLUMBIAN 

NOVELTIES in Water Lilies now offered for sale. 
The finest general assortment of Hardy Or- 
namental Plants in America. Four Cat- 


OH ipa Aas Zanzibarensis, royal purple lily, and 
(¢) 
alogues (228 pages, illustrated) free on 


er hardy and tropical varieties, see catalogue. 
WM. TRICKER & CO., Clifton, N. J. 

application. Send your list of needs 

for rates. 


Mention Gardening. 
ONE MILLION «* « «* 
The Reading Nursery, 
Jacob W. Manning, Prop. READING, MASS. 


Trees, shrubs, decorative herbaceous 
plants, etc. for landscape gardeners, 
parks, cemeteries and private gardens. 
Catalogues Free. PricesLow. .. . 
B. M. WATSON, 


Old Colony Nurseries, PLYMOUTH, MASS. 
Prices Greatly Reduced. 


Gapé God Pink Pond Lil 


For price list, Plants and Cut Flowers, addres 
the original cultivators, 


CHIPMAN BROS., 
SANDWICH (Cape Cod), MASS. 


Banquet Strawberry. 


Equal to wild berry In flavor. CROSBY PEACH, 
frost proof; fruits every year. Oolored pistes. 
Full descriptions. Free Cat. Alifrults Write at once 

HALE BROS., Soath Glastonbury, Conn. 

When writing mention Gardening. 


The New Mushroom 


(Agaricus subrufescens. ) 

On and after April 16, I will sell guaranteed 
fresh spawn of The New Mushroom, price 
$100 per half bushel; $1.50 per bushel; $4.00 
er barrel. Order early as the supply is 

imited. Cash with the order. 

THOMAS GRIFFIN, Manager, 

OASIS NURSERY Co., Westbury Station, L.1., N.Y. 


IPOMAEA PANICULATA, tubers to flower well 
this summer, mail, 20c each; 3 for 50c; 12 for $1.50. 

OXALIS for bedding, bloom all summer, 3 colors, 
white, salmon, purple, 100 bulbs 3 colors, sepa- 
rate, mail, 50c: £00 same sorts, $2.00; 1000 bulbs, 
mixed colors, $3.00. 


E. Y. TEAS, Irvington, Marion Co., Ind. 
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HOME. In the home a Conover Pianois a pre: 


cious possession and a constant joy. 


S] UDIO. Teachers find the Conover Pianos 


the most satisfactory for Tone, Touch, and 


Durability. Pe SS 


CON CERT e The Conover Pianos meet all 


the requirements of the most Exacting Con- 
cert ArtistS. + + * + # «# « «| 


CHICAGO COTTAGE ORGAN COMPANY, 


Sole Factors. 


The Largest Dealers in Pianos and Organs in the World. 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL WAREROOMS: 


Fruit and Ornamental, H Handsome new 
Grapes, Shrubs, Roses, for Spring Planting. 160 page 
Awarded Several Medals at the World's Fair. Catalogue Free. 


Ellwanger & Barry, “Kee NY. 


215 Wabash Avenue, (SECOND_FLOOR) CHICAGO. 
** THE BEST WORK EXTANT UPON THE SUBJECT.” REES 
Prof. wiatieesauNTERS F.R.S.C. 


Insects Injurious to Fruits 
Handsomely Illustrated with 440 Wood Evergreens! HARDY PLANTS. 


ngravings. cabs meng of all the best morhs in stron 
CROWN 8vo. EXTRA CLOTH. # 00. nts from the open ground. Single an 
c & eine ™ Pies fa dteacee ks NOW IS THE TIME TO ape Sere ne and Japan ayo 
“*Cannot fail to prove of interest an ene ‘oO es, rnamenta rasses, Japan Ane- 
the fruit growing community; and Mr. Saunders PLANT THEM.... piociod:. etc. pa 
has shown himself well fitted for the task of pre- 
paring such a book.’’—Hon. Geo. B. Loring, ———— OUR NEW LAWN GRASS, 
United ae Commissioner of Agriculture, Wash- WE OFFER the most perfect known. 
ington, D. C. 
“It is the best work extant upon the subject. | Norway Spruce, 18 to 24 inches high, for hedges, | CLEMATIS PANICULATA 
Nothing so readable, so practical and so beauti- oe eee . ” : : 
fully printed and illustrated has been issued by cit Se, Baie ft high, at $1 75 per rod. 25 cents each; 5 tor $1, free by mail. 
. P ?, Arbor-Vitz. for hedges, 15 inches high. at 75 cts. : 
the press. The book is a credit to all concerned. per rod. Send for our large Catalogue. Largest Collection 
—Prof. A. R. Grote, of New Brighton, N. Y. “6 es 8 to 24 Inches high, at $1.50 per rod. : : 
s ; in the United States. Established 1877. 
‘*l consider your book the most practical and Cneee Dee 7. yo =“ Ronee parekely ee ane 
: i elivered at the station in Rochester. se e 
best arranged work on orchard insects that has plants have all been twice transplanted and pase WOOLSON & CO., 
been written.’’—Chas. W. Garfield, Secretary Mich- from the beginning in the nursery. 
igan Horticultural Society, Grand Rapids. We also offer a fine lot of Evergreens for single speci- | Lock Drawer E. PASSAIC, N, J. 
‘It is a capital book. We have nothing like it mens: Se ee ee eee es 


in America. It brings within reasonable compass Scotch, Austrian, White and Swiss Stone 


and cost all that has been written on this import- Pines, Irish, Swedish and American Juni- THE MOON 
ant subject.”"—F. E. Wittel, Macon, Ga. pers, Balsam and Nordmann Firs, Colo- Send to 
Sent by the Publishers, free of expense, on re- rado Blue Spruce, Retinosporas, Golden Company 
ceipt of price. and Pyramidal Arbor-Vitiw#s, Yews, etc. . 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Prices of which will be given on application. is For Trees, Shrubs, Vines, 
PUBLISHERS, W. S. LITTLE & CO., Your ( and Small Fruits. 


Descriptive Illustrated Catalogue Free. 
THE WM. H. MOON CO., 
Morrisville, Pa. 


715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia. | COMMERCIAL NURSERIES, 
Mention Gardening. fee Rochester, N. Y 
9 e s 


~wDHEELR Ss) SF | See a eee 
Rien: cone ORCHIDS. & BULBS #99 sorts etre Butts. 


Plants Bulbs and Requisites C ACTI . aad Ad fiiteg a 
They are the Best at the 60 for 50 cts. SS tor 25 ets. 


Lowest, Prices: Catalog e 12 Best free growing and profuse flow- RARE PLANTS ~~ pape aay Came 


free. me ering Orchids for amateurs, for $10.00. 
Henry A. Dreer, lw w . N.Y A. BLANC & CQ,316 N. 11 st. PHILADELPHIA 
ee ees » G.VAN TUBERGEN, Jr. HAARLEM, HOLLAND 


714 Chestnut St. Phila. 
When wri ion Gardening. | ‘ AK , = 
en writing mention Gardening When you wmite to any of the advertis- Hyolck rci BULBS crv yLBOU" ; 
ers in this paper please say that you saw | et pu Ca ZATIR Ree: 


PLANTS 


. EET § rox 920.NEW YORK 
the advertisement in GARDENING, "C ABEL & CO Sore AGEATS.— BOX 920,NEW YOR 


PLEASE mention GARDENING when writ- 
ing to advertisers. 


ATALOGVUES 
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THE FRUIT GARDEN. 


Look out for tent caterpillar nests on 
the fruit trees and remove them; they are 
worst on cherry and apple trees. Assoon 
as the blossoms drop spray the trees 
with Bordeaux mixture about half 
strength, Grub out or cut away all 
suckers from the roots of the trees. In 
the case of peach trees especially there is 
apt to be some dead wood; one can see 
it now and should cut it out. 

Keep a sharp look out on the currant 
and gooseberry bushes for caterpillars, 
and both by way of preventive and cure, 
dust the bushes all over with fresh 
. hellebore powder. 

Raspberry and blackberry bushes 
should be cut back to their living wood 
and neatly tied up to stakes or wires to 
keep the fruit up off the ground and out 
of the way of the young growths, 

The strawberries are in full bloom or a 
little past. See that the ground about 
them 1s perfectly clean and well mulched 
to keep the berries clean. The catbirds 
and robins are around in numbers wait- 
ing, as it were, to peck a hole in every 
blushing cheek; and the small bipeds in 
pants are taking considerable interest in 
the strawberry patch. All this means 
that you had better see about getting 
some old seine netting to cover the beds 
with. Neither boys nor birds like to be 
caught under a net. 

GRAPE VINES are bursting into growth. 
Don’t allowthem to run riot, but go over 
them now and rub off every supernumer- 
ary wood bud. Better have a few well 
ripened shoots than a forest of switches; 
they will carry crop enough. 


Tell. 
Your 
Friends 


WHAT A GOOD PAPER 


R DENING 


You will favor your 
Friends as well as 


| oon, 


on 


fe The Publishers. 


Fo SALE—A nice property for a gardener for sale 

for cash. A Jot of one acre wi n 34 mile of main 
street in Norfolk. Neb., with house 12x24 with ell 
oie 8 feet in clear; house has 8 large rooms, ie - 

m, 1 closet, 1 pantry; pump In house; good ce 
barn "14x16, * feet clear; wagon shed 14x16. thie ts 
one of the best properties in the neighborhood and 
will sell for @uw cash. Address 
E. A. LINDERBMANN, box 118, Norfolk, Neb. 


You will benefit Gardening by men- 
tioning it every time you write an 
advertiser in these columns. 


GARDENING. 
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LORD & BURNHAM CO., 
Horticultural Architects < Builders, 


STEAM AND HOT WATER HEATING ENGINEERS. 
- « Plans and estimates furnished on application. . . .« e « 
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Front view of a sortinn: of | our exhibit at the World’s Fair. 


&@- SEND FOUR CENTS POSTAGE FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


LORD & BURNHAM CO., 


Mention GARDENING. 


Irvington-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


The practical value of 
MEEHANS' MONTHLY is 
now fully recognized by 
devotees of Wild Flowers 
and general gardening.— 
Phitadetphia Ledger. 


Meehans’ 
Monthly. 


| For a magazine which 
|| makes no pretensions. this 
|| is one of the best of its 
|| kind that we have ever 
| seen.—Soston Herald. 
| 


A magazine devuted to Wild Flowers and the higher branches of General Gardening and 
Horticulture. Conducted by THOMAS MEEWAN, formerly Editor of the “Garden- 
ers’ Monthly” and the “Native Flowers and Ferns of the United States.” 
MEEHANS’ MONTHLY is especially addressed to lovers of Wild Flowers, though in a con- 
densed form, it appeals to every student of botany and to those fond of horticulture 


in all its branches. 
aside. 


It is not a work catering to an idle hour and then to be thrown 
As a volume for the library it is equal to the best works on botanical and gen- 


eral horticultural subjects, and as such, it has a value far beyond the usual monthly 


magazines. 


Each issue contains a beautifully executed colored lithograph, prepared by L. Prang & Co. 
of a wild flower of the United States and two pages of descriptive text, fourteen pages 
of general botanical and horticultural literature, and illustrated throughout with half- 


tone and wood cut engravings. 


Subscription Price, $2.00 per year; $1.00 tor 6 months. 


Samples copies free. In 


club with GARDENING for one year, for $2.25. 


THOFIAS MEEHAN & SONS, Publishers, 


a a a a 


Sure Death 


to all insect life on 

lant or beast; 

armless to the 
skin; the most 
pleasant insecti- 
cide; the best wash 
for pet animals. Ask 
your Seedsman for it. 
or address the Mfr's 
General Agents for 
America: 


August Roélker & Sons, 


138 West 24th Street, 


OLDS’ SEED POTATOES. 


= Ohio, Ohio,Jr., Six Rhea 3 Market, Burpee's Ex.Ey., 
Polaris, Freeman, No. 2, and over 70 others at 
HARD TIMES PRICES. ‘nae Seed Oats and Popcorn 


O 
WORLD S FAIR INTRODUCED IN 98 1s. 
The Coming Potato 
It has proven better than all others, Similar to and as 
as Freeman, but yields % more, eg uality is 


rfect."’ T.B. Terry.' ‘322 pounds from one.’ sborne. 
TALUGUK FREE. L. L. OLDS, Clinton, W nae 


When writing mention Gardening. 


P)O YOU FEED STOCK? sesttsnits 


Pleasure or Profit ‘ 
you do ‘on Peele neo co peter mis the value vo: 
Ensilage and Dry Eaeaee S eth meckeg peer 

an ealthiest 8 ee 
SHEEP AND HOCS ever known if intelligently 
“For What There Is In It. | fed. The “Silo Up to Date” 
our new book.also catalogue of “Smalley Goods” mailed 
free to any address. Smalley Mfg, Co., Manitowoc, Wis 


When you write to any of the advertis- 
ers in this paper please say that you saw 
the advertisement in GARDENING. 


GERMANTOWN, Philadelpia, Pa. 


Fitted with substantial iron legs and 
drop handles of special design for 
carrypoles. Send for circular and prices. 


CLEMENT & DUNBAR, 
1127 Beach St., PHILADELPHIA. 


THAT LAY are Hensthat PAY. Capsl 

Egg Maker “wakes ‘thehens. It sets 

them laying and keeps them laying and paying. lt 

cures all diseases and kee ultry healthy. Pe trebles 

production. NOT a but it stimulates and In 

" gorates. Large boxes 25 cents. One pound ¢% cents. 

bao strong and lasts long. To induce a test wil! send 

box for 1 gen NINE cents. New Poultry Book. 

194 columns, agg they = atoe poultry, breeds, 

etn 5 incubators. diseases, e t free for SEVEN 

ts for postage. etc. Trial noe aoa book BOTH pre 

paid Atos only l5cents. Donot miss this chance. Agents 
wanted. Circulars free. Send to 

MILLS CAPSI Cw.. Hinsdale, N. H 


Mail RECORDER Published # 
at Palmyra,N.Y. at 50 cts. per 
NGS Hell send you a specimen 


put must have it.. 
We been'taking 


1894. 
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Build 
Your Own 
Greenhouse. 


Quy" — 


We furnish the wood work complete for 


the smallest Greenhouse or the largest 
Conservatory. Thecost of the woodwork 
complete for this 
Model House, 

size 10x16, is $60.00 on car at Lockland 
As far as practicable, all pieces are cut and 
fitted, and the house can be quickly erect 
ed by an ordinary carpenter Other sizes 
furnished at correspondingly low prices. 
Send 10c. for drawing. We are also prepared 
to furnish glass, hardware, and everything 


except paint and heating apparatus 


LOCKLAND LUMBER CoO., 
LOCKLAND, OHIO 


GREENHOUSE ¥ 
HEATERS, 


Wrought ron Boilers Only. 


"mag cre ecetagesaceasceonrieteaasp e555) <iaaalaammma arma emetttiaeice 
PULLINAAUSGAEAURENUAOOOOOEEOOOSSAUOSEEEOUESOOSORSAOOESDSGSNESSUSEOOOSESUSUUESOSOSSESAUSESUSEECHODESEUOSESEAUSESSSSOOSOSUSDENUSODOOENEURESNOEEONNON? 


THE FLAT TOP TYPE. 
Devine Boiler Works, 


OFFICE : 
69 Dearborn St., CHICAGO, U. S. A. 


STANDARD VENTILATING MACHINERY 


Opens sash 
same height 
at far end. 


ea 


The only machine in com tion receiving a ae 
cate of Merit at the St. Louls Convention. 


E. HIPPARD, YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO. 


LAWN VAGES. 
For cash with order, ; 


IRN inca soccne! otek hears $1.00 each 
With 11-inch base............ 150 " 
WOXCe i vineed caseuesvitisesnees 1.53 * 
With 12-inch base 2.25 * 
Write for price list of Standard Flower 


Pots, eto e best Vase tn the market 
for the a money. The lowest price for pots. 
HILFINGER BROS. POTTERY, 
Fort Edward, N. Y. 
UGUST ROLKER & Sons. Agents, 
186 and 138 Weat Uthb Street, New York City. 


GARDENING. 
HITCHINGS & CO., 


Established 1844. 


Horticultural Architecture # Building, 


GREENHOUSE HEATING AND VENTILATING. 
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IRON-FRAIIE ‘CONSTRUCTION. 


Greenhouses, Graperies, Palm Houses, etc., Erected Complete. 
Plans and Estimates of Cost furnished on application. Send four cents postage for Illustrated Catalogue 


HITCHINGS & CO., 233 Mercer St., New York. 


When writing mention Gardening. 


H. M1. HOOKER COPIPANY, 


57 and 59 West Randolph Street, CHICAGO, 


GLASS FOR GREENHOUSES. —a 


Plate, Window and Art Glass, Paints, Oils, Etc. 
Announcement to Florists. _—_—_i\. 


its successor. Th Co., which 
and Conrad Breltschwerth. The business will be condu 
demand for our e hav: 


et 


you of 
our intention to 2 lead in further Improvements we solicit a continuance of your patronage in the belief 
hat we can supply just what is needed at a price and in a manner satisfactory to all. 


Seni for price list and samples and we know you will give usan order. ......~.- 


SYRACUSE POTTERY CO., Office 403 N. Salina St., SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Kroeschell Bros. Co. 


Greenhouse: B Boiler, 


41 to 55 Erie St., Caane eer 


WATER 
For Your 
GREEN HOUSE, 
ROSE HOUSE, 
NURSERY, 


Conservatory, Lawn, 
House,Carden,Stock 
orany other purpose. 


Send for llustrated Catalogue H 0 T iy Al R 
De LAMATER-RIDER ano PUMPING 


DeLAMATER-ERICSSON ENGINE. 


py MPING 
ENCINE. 

Their operation is so simple and 

safe thatachild canrunthem. They 


will pump water from shallow 


ERICSSON, 


Bollers made of the best af material. shell, firebox 


streams or any h.ud of well. The sheets and heads of steel. water space all around 
hiner icay Fe forany kindof fuel. (front, sides and back). Write for information. 
Capacity 1.500 to 30.000 gallons When writing mention Gardening. 


of water a day, according to size. 
The De Lamater Iron Works, 
87 South Fifth Ave., 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
When writing mention Gardeninuz 


Write for a Copy of 
the ‘‘Illustrator,’’ 


A monthly journal issued by 
the largest engraving house 


EMERSON in the United States. . . 


PATENT BINDER Fy = 


Price postpaid 


J. MANZ & CO. 


183, 185, 187 Monroe Street, 
. - CHICAGO. 


Engraving by all Processes. mt, 


75 CENTS. 
Address 
The Gardening Co. 
CHICAGO. 
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PITOHER & MANDA'S 


Talecsons of Vegetable and Flower Seeds 
in packets at reduced prices. 

For those who plant buta small kitchen and 
flower garden we offer the following collec- 
tions at the reduced prices given below. The 
varieties included are those best suited for 
the home garden, and the seeds are all «of the 
best quality, fresh and of high germinating 
power, and true to name. 

VEGETABLE SEEDS. 
GE eermeid A.—Eight packets, assorted, 


pa 
pained mp ore Alt B.—Seventeen packets, assorted, 
coliL eCTIO: ION C.—Thirty-five packets, assorted, 
$1.00 postpaid. 


FLOWER SEEDS. 


COLLECT ON D.—Eight packets showy annuals 
rennials, 25 cts. 

coL JECTION E —Elghteen packets showy an- 

COLLEC 


uals or perennials, 50 cts. 
ION F.—Twenty-four packets showy 

annuals or perennials, (0 cts 
SPECIAL OFFER. With euch order from this 
advertisement amounting to $1.00 and over, we will 
send, free of charge, a Sec. packet of our Prize 
Chrysanthemum Seed. which has already taken 


upwards of TEN THOUSAND DOLLARS In prizes, 
both In this country and Europe. 


UNITED STATES NURSERIES, 
Short Hills, N. J. 


GREENHOUSE_*» 
CONSTRUCTION. 


Do not fail to write to me 
For an Estimate 


John C. Moninger, 
297 HAWTHORNE AVE., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


500 Hyacinths for $9.25. 


MY Import Price List of Hyacinths, Tulips, Narcissi, Crocus, 
Roman Hyacinths, Lilies, Greenhouse Azaleas, Rhododendrons, 
Hardy Azaleas, and a great variety of Bulbs and Plants will be 
sent free on application. Advance orders received before July 1st 
will secure very low prices, and will be filled with stock of excep- 
tional high quality. 500 best mixed Hyacinths for $9.25 isa 
sample of prices quoted in my list. 


J. WILKINSON ELLIOTT, 


Landscape Architect, 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


When writing mention Gardening. 


FLOWER POTS. 


STANDARD 


You will make a mistake if you place your 
orders for flower pots this spring without 
first receiving our estimates for same. 

Our plant is now the Largest in the World. 
Our stock unlimited. Our goods equaled 
by none. . 


A. H. HEWS & CO., 
North; Cambridge, Mass. 


Established 1824. 


SEEDS! SEEDS! 


My Annual PRICED CATALOGUE 1s now read 
and mailed free to all applicants. It contains a 
the leading and most popular sorts of 


Vegetable, Farm and Flower Seeds 


Besides al] the desirable novelties of last season, 
and nearly everything else in my line of business. 


ALFRED BRIDGEMAN, 
37 East 19th Street, NEW YORK CITY, 
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THE OAK-LEAVED HYDRANGEA. 


Trees and Shrubs. 


THE OAK-LEAVED HYDRANGEA (H. quercifolia), 


In this species we have one of the most 
desirable of hardy garden shrubs, but, 
unfortunately one of the least appreciated. 
Although it thrives well at Dosoris, and 
we grew it successfully at Boston, it is 
nevertheless a fact, that north of New 
York it is apt to be injured in winter. 
From Philadelphia southward it is 
superb. If you ever visit Washington’s 
old home at Mount Vernon, Virginia, you 
will be shown a large specimen in the 
garden there, which tradition says was 
planted by Lafayette. 

The oak-leaved hydrangea is indigenous 


to the southern states, and although not 
quite as hardy as H. radiata or H. 
arborescens, our othertwo native species, 
for garden purposes it is the best of them. 

At Dosoris it comes into bloom about 
the 25th of June, and lasts in flower till 
July 20th orlater. Its flower heads are 
large oblong panicles of clustered cymes 
of both ect andimperfect flowers. The 
sterile flowers are white, largeand showy, 
and are white before the perfect ones 
open, and last long after the others fall; 
in fact they are persistent, changing from 
white to purplish and then to greenish 
with age. 

The plant is a hard wooded shrub, and 
always blossoms from the current year’s 
shoots on the old wood. It should be 
grown in a Sheltered place, and never 
restricted to one stem, but rather, 


allowed to spread at will both at root 
and top. 

The earliest hardy good hydrangea we 
have in bloom is H. vestita var. pubes- 
cens, which comes into blossom about 
June 20 to 25. Then comes quercifolia 
and the ‘‘single”’ blue Thunbergii and the 
whiter, “‘single’’ japonica acuminata, 
both being in blossom when the oak- 
leaved oneis. The early-flowering fourm 
of H. paniculata also begins to bloom 
about this time. Earlier than any, how- 
ever, is the climbing hydrangea, H. petio- 
laris, which comes in by the middle of 
June. 

The specimen shown in ourillustration, 
which is engraved from a photograph is 
growing in-a sheltered ,part among other 
trees, and it grows,and blossoms remark- 
ably well.But we, mustn’t hide the fact 
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that its limbs have a practice of dying off 
here and there, in much the same way as 
shown by Japanese plants, for instance 
the cut-leaved maples, and the red bud. 
But it grows more than it dies. The 
bunch of broad-leaved variegated plant 
in front in the bed with the hydrangea, is 
a variegated funkia or plantain lily. 


NOTES FROM THE ARNOLD ARBORETUM 
BOSTON, MAY 20, 1894. 

The lilacs have been particularly at- 
tractive for the past ten days. The hot 
dry weather had been unfavorable for 
them, and they are now fast passing out 
of bloom. The following varieties are 
amongst the best noted from day to day: 
Hybrida hyacinthiflora fl. pl. wasin good 
bloom May 1. The spikes are rather 
small, and the flowers semi-double and 
very sweet scented. It is a week ahead of 
the others. Lemoinei is the next early 
and is quite a light lilac blue color. 

Eckenholm, very large flowers and a 
long slender truss, in bud very dark 
colored, in bloom a deep lilac. Re- 
noncule, very double and light colored, 
the truss is compact and of good size. 
Princess Marieis a good white flower and 
a little bit late in blooming. Rubra 
insignis has a large truss, the buds are 
almost black, and the open flowers are 
quite dark. Camille de Rohan is the color 
of thecommonlilac, but the truss is dense, 
appearing to be the most compact of the 
single varieties. Madame Kreuter has a 
long loose truss, and its flowers are a 
little lighter in color than those of the 
common lilac. Rouen is a free blooming 
_ sort having a fair sized truss of common 
color. 

Madame Briot’s flowers are of the dark- 
est color. It is rather late in blooming 
and very compact in habit. Gloire de 
Moulins has a long slender truss ard 
large, light flowers. Amethyst is a very 

rolific bloomer of fair size. Marlynensis 
is a good dark variety with a heavy, 
short truss. Prince of Wales has a long 
dense, symmetrical truss, and dark colored 
flowers. 

Charles X is one of the best sorts, a good 
oneforforcing. Marie Legraye is our best 
white lilac. The flowers are very large. 
It is too the best white for forcing. Alba 
grandiflora is the next best to Marie 
Legraye, and a little later. Frau Bertha 
Dammann is a good white with very 
large clusters. 

Mme. Jules Finger is a semi-double lilac 
flower; and it has a dense heavy truss. 
It is one of the best. President Massart 
has a heavy truss of large, dark purple, 
very fine; flowers that open rather late. 
M. Maxiine Cornu has a remarkably 
long, well shaped truss, and rose lilac 
flowers. Alphonse Lavalléa shade darker 
than the last with a very large compact 
truss of semi-double flowers. Rubella 
lena has very double flowers. Virginite 
has light pink flowers in rather a small 
truss. 

Jean Bart has a slender, dense truss of 
semi-double dark flowers; a good variety. 
Leon Simon has the most compact truss 
of any that we have, it is impossible to 
see the stem upon which are borne the 
double light blue flowers. Mauchael Buch- 
ner, semi-double, good. 

Souvenir de L. Spath is one of the ve 
finest of the dark colored varieties. Presi- 
dent Grevy has the largest truss. The 
flowers are semi-double, and light lilac. 
It is a fine variety. Pyramidalis has 
pyrene shaped trusses. Its flowers are 

arge and semi-double and the color of 
those of Pres. Grevy. Beranger has a slen- 
der, loose truss of large, dark flowers. Con- 
dorcet has large trusses of flowers like 
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those of Pres. Grevy. Dr. Regel is agood, 
light colored variety. 

The Persian lilacs are shown in several 
unnamed varieties. 

Syringa oblata is a distinct, early 
blooming species having a very large 
truss of rather light pink flowers, but it 
lacks the odor of the common lilac. 

Among the Tartarian bush honevsuckles 
in bloom are such varieties as alba splen- 
dens, pulcherrima, rosea and gracilis. L. 
bella,is ofthe Tartarian type but it blooms 
more abundantly. The varieties of it in 
bloom are albida, candida, rosea, and 
atrorosea. They all are one mass of 
flowers JL. Xylosteum is entirely differ- 
ent from any of the above. Its habit is 
low and spreading and its flowers are 
small, and lemon white, and its leaves 
glossy and small. There is a variegated 
form of it. L. hispida is rather a shy 
bloomer, its flowers are cream white, and 
in shape resemble those of the diervilla. 

The bush honeysuckles or shrubby 
loniceras are now intheir prime. Lont- 
cera chrysantha has yellow flowers and is 
very pretty, its leaves are alittle different 
from those of the Tartarian type. L. 
Morrow! is a low growing spreading 
shrub and rather late blooming. Its 
flowers are white and produced very 
freely. L. Ruprechtiana has large white 
flowers, it is a strong grower. L. alpr- 
gena is very distinct. Ithas dark maroon 
colored flowers borne in pairs. L. parvi- 
folia has very fine foliage, and small 
tubular white flowers. 

Viburnum opulus, the tree cranberry, 
is now in good bloom. It is a very 
desirable plant to grow, for its ornamen- 
tal berries in fall. 

V. tomentosum is the “‘single’’ form of 
the V. plicatum of our gardens. Itisa 
ie of moderate growth, and has beauti- 

1 flat cymes of flowers witha single row 
of large neuter ones on the outside. It is 
fine for cut flowers. V. Lentago, the 
sheep berry, is fast coming into flower. 
It is a native of New England and has 
flat cymes of white flowers. V. Lantana 
has been in bloom for the past ten days 
and is now about over. It has large flat 
cymes of white flowers. V. prunitolium 
or black haw is almost a small tree. The 
cymes are flat with perfect flowers and 
the entire plant is very stnking. 

Cornus florida, the flowering dogwood, 
is now very beautiful throughout the 
country. Cornus alba, the wild red osier 
dogwood is in fine bloom. There is a 
specimen of it here, six feet high and 
twelve feet through, which is grand. In 
the spring before leaves appear, on ac- 
count ot its red bark it is a very striking 
shrub. Cornus stolonifera is another 
good dogwood for low plantations. 


Genista Daurica is the earliest of the 
blooms, and it is a real good thing with 
many bright yellow flowers. It has been in 
bloom for the last ten days. 

Cytisus austriacus has large pretty 
yellow flowers in terminal umbels. Cy- 
tisus albus precox, from Spain, has long, 
slender racemes of white flowers. It is a 
very graceful plant, but a little tender 
here, it blooms fine, however, if protected. 
Cytisus purpureus is a low growing 
shrub from the European Alps, and a 
beautiful plant tor borders or rock work. 

Coronilla Emerus is alow growing 
leguminous plant of spreading habit, it is 
just coming into flower. It has golijen 
flowers, but is not prolific. It is a little 
tender here. Caragana pvgmea pendula 
worked as a standard makes a pretty 
weeping plant with deep yellow flowers, 
just now coming out. C. spinosa is a 
low growing airy plant covered with 
spines. Its tlowers are light yellow. -—C. 
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frutescens, C. grandiflora and the various 
varieties of arborescens are all in bloom 
now and quite showy. 

Spirea trilobata 1s just coming into 
flower. It is a very pretty shrub, but the 
variety of it called Van Houttei is the 
finest of the two. Too much cannot be 
said in its favor. At presentit isone mass 
of long bending sprays of white flowers. 
Give it a good summer pruning after the 
flowers have passed, cutting off a large 
portion of the old flowering wood so as 
to encourage strong new shoots and you 
will get far better results than if you left 
it alone. Spirw%a pubescens, the seed of 
which came here from China in 1882 is 
later than S. Media. It isa fine plant, of 
a graceful habit, and downy appearance. 
It is very little known, and being an 
intermediate species between the early 
and late blooming kinds it is the more 
desirable. Spir@a cana var. savanica 1s 
beautiful with its rich foliage and long 
loose racemes of flowers. 

Rubus deliciosus is a charming shrub 
bearing large white flowers similar 
to small single white roses. Rhodotypes 
kerrioides has been in good flower tora 
week. It is also beautiful in fall with its 
black fruit. 

Kerria japonica and its varieties have 
been sadly winter killed this season. 

&xochorda grandiflora. We like it bet- 
ter and better every season, and itis a 
good thing for cut flowers. Don’t be 
without it. 

Physocarpus Amurensis. The little 
umbels of small white flowers with their 
center full of red stamens are extremely 
fascinating, and remind one of some of the 
crategus flowers. 

Pyrus nigra and P. arbutifolia are used 
with good effect in the shrubbery planta- 
tions. P. nigra hastwo distinct vaneties, 
namely rubens, alow grower, and grandi- 
flora, a larger and later variety. 

Among the earlier of the single roses 
are Rosa grandiflora, a large white one 
and really one of the finest of the single 
roses. R. alpina and its varieties have 
deep pink flowers of good size. R. acicu- 
aris 1s pink, and R. cortfolia and variety 
pink in various shades. 

Cotoneaster nummularis is the first to 
open up its flowers. The long slender 
racemes of small white flowers give the 
plant a very pleasing effect. 

The various forms of Vaccinium corynr- 
bosum are very ornamental while in 
flower and are freely used here in the 
shrubbery plantations. 

Rhododendron Vaseyi is a gem, and 
perfectly hardy. No individual plant 
here has attracted more attention this 
spring than it has. It has clusters of 
beautiful pink flowers. It seems to out 
shine the other hardy azaleas, and com- 
ing in advance of them adds greatly to 
its popularity. Berberis vulgaris var. 
chinensis is a graceful form of the common 
barberry and is heavily laden with yel- 
low flowers. C. JacKson Dawson. 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS, 
BY AND TO E. J. W., BLUE SPRINGS, MO, 


TREE P-EONIAS are grafted on the roots 
of other tree sorts. The Japanese garden- 
ers use the single crimson-flowered tree 
peonia as the stock. 

JAPANESE MAPLEs are grafted by veneer 
grafting in thegreenhouse. Homie grown 
stocks are most always used for this 
work. Yes, it requires skill. The graft- 
ing done here is vastly superior to that 
done in Japan. 

NEW SORTS OF JAPANESE MAPLES FROM 
Japan,—‘I mail you a leaf for identifica- 
tion, it is (marked) very irregularly with 
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CACTI IN THE GARDEN. 


ink turning later on to white. I got it 

om H. H. Berger, marked, ‘new sort, 
rare’.’’ It is new to us. The firm you got 
it from is perfectly trustworthy, and 
knows Japanese plants well. 

HARDINESS OF JAPAN MAPLEs.—‘ How 
about the varieties aureum and rosea 
marginatum?’’ Mid-summer heat and 
drouth affect them more injuriously than 
does winter’s cold; sudden changes of tem- 
perature in late winter and early spring 
are severe upon them. We are glad to 
know ‘that the past winter failed to 
injure an Acer polymorphum atropur- 
pureum in the open ground and the new 
one I send you the leaf of.” 

“‘BAMBUSA METAKE AND ARUNDO DONAX 
came through the winter in splendid con- 
dition.’’ The arundo always lives well at 
Dosoris under a heavy mulch. The bam- 
boos looked fine till that disastrous 
March freeze came and killed their stems 
and leaves as dead as a sheaf of corn fod- 
der, but the roots are all right. 

‘‘PAULOWNIA IMPERIALIs 1s killed to the 
ground, must have been the March freeze 
that did it, for it had stood the two pre- 
vious winters unhurt.” 


THE SNOWDROP TREE. 


Where can I obtain the snowdrop tree, 
mentioned in GARDENING, and at what 
rice? C.S. K. 

Franklin Co., Tenn. 


From any of the nurserymen advertis- 
ing hardy trees and shrubsin GARDENING, 


Movinc LARGE TREES.—I have seen in 
Newport and Chicago very large trees 
moved,in order to obtain the effect of 
age. Being anxious to get this effect on 
my new place, I would like to know the 
safest method of proceeding to obtain 
fair results. For instance, at what timeof 
the year should the trench be made, and 
what is the best time to transplant the 
trees. I notice that in a former inquiry 
your answer is September or October, 
would not June be better? Gi.W.N, 

Philadelphia. 


We certainly prefer early fa'l or early 
spring. By planting in early fall the tree 
roots have a chance to recuperate 4d little 
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before cold weather sets in; in early 
spring, the same before hot weather sets 
in. In rigorous parts of the country, 
however, we would defer spring plant- 
ing till growth was starting. But even 
in June, providing you head in the trees 
well, and keep the roots thoroughly mois- 
tened all summer, you may have success; 
but there are great risks. As regards 
when to trench around the trees to pre- 
pare the roots for moving, do so as soon 
as convenient no matter what the time of 
year may be. 


ELM TREES—KERRIA.—In answer to O. 
J.B, Glens Falls, N. Y. 1. Three two- 
inch cuts into the side of an elm tree 
twenty-eight inches in diameter should 
not killit. Some other action of the iron 
pipes, however, might be injurious. It is 
a question that would have to be studied 
on the spot, before a satisfactory answer 
could be given. 2. Thedouble-flowering 
yellow blossoms are those of Kerria 
japonica ffl, pl. 


PAULOWNIA IMPERIALIS.—Under date of 
May 14 Mr. M. P., of Westchester Ave- 
nue, New York, sends us flowers of this 
beautiful Japanese tree for name. He 
writes ‘The tree is 25 feet high and full 
of those beautiful blossoms.’’ The tree is 
a large-leaved, catalpa-like plant, that at 
this time of the year is full of terminal 
panicles of large, foxglove-like, violet 
colored flowers which are very striking. 


The Flower Garden. 


CACTI IN THB GARDEN IN SUMMBR. 


Our illustration, from the Report of the 
Missouri Botanical Garden, shows how 
cacti are treated there in summer. The 
large stout cactus in bloom in the middle 
of the group is Cereus peruvianus, which 
in its native country becomes a timber 
tree torty to fifty feet in height. The other 
tall slender sorts shown are C. triangu- 
laris, C. grandiflorus, C. Macdonaldiz, C. 
cylindricus, and the like, the short stout 
specimen at the left is probably C. gigan- 
teus, and the leafy plant to the right of it is 
a yucca. The rocks spread about on the 
ground between the plants give the group 
a native-wilds appearance. If it were 
needed to further brighten the effect dwarf 
cacti like opuntias, and the prostrate 
cereuses, and echinocactus might be intro- 
duced as a studding or ground covering, 
likewise some of the spreading mesembry- 
anthemums, witha sprinkling of portu- 
lacca from seed to give it color, and some 
agaves for variety. 

About growing cacti in summer: For 
cultural conditions we may divide them 
into three classes, first cacti that delight 
in open sunshine and will thrive in any 
kind of summer weather, cereus, opuntia 
and large echinocactus belong to this 
group; those that love the open air but 
dislike cold drizzling storms, the mammil- 
larias and most all wooly-tufted cacti, 
are of this nature, and third such as pre- 
fer shade from hot sunshine, among these 
are the epiphyllums (lobster-claw cactus), 
and phyliocactus. 

There is a good deal of nonsense about 
the brick bat, lime rubbish, and gravel 
soils often urged as being the proper com- 
post for cacti. We have found that they 
all grow well in a free or gritty loam. As 
far as is practicable they should be kept 
dry overhead. When in active growth 
they like a fair supply of water at the 
root, when at rest they should be kept 
moderately dry. 
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If you want your cacti to grow well 
plant them out in summer in land where 
water, not even at the time of a thunder 
shower, will lay on the surface, and lift 
and pot them early in fall, say in the lat- 
ter part of August in the case of the more 
delicate sorts, and September for the 
rougher ones. In planting out shake 
away all the loose old soil and at lifting 
and potting time lift in dry weather, 
shake away as much of the soil without 
hurting the roots as you can to get the 
plants into rather small pots. Lovingly 
and intelligently treated cactiare far from 
being the “horrid ugly things’’ those who 
do not appreciate them often call them. 
Sturdy, healthy cacti are very attractive, 
and many of them have gorgeous blos- 
soms. 


GOLBUS, LILIBS, PALMS, ROSES. 


1. PINCHING cOLEUs.—Is it best to 
pinch the top out of them after they have 
commenced growing to cause them to 
branch out? 

2. GOLDEN-RAYED QUEEN OF LILIEs be- 
ing hardy can I grow it in a pot and 
ean it to be planted in the spring or 
fall? And should the bulb be allowed to 
rest In summer? 

3. PaLtmMs.—How should I treat them, 
say Oreodoxa regia? 

4. Roses.—How should Itreat them to 
be successful? They are bothered by asmall 
green bug. They rarely have any blooms 
and grow but a very little. R. H. 

Bradwell, Ky. 

1. Yes. It will do them good. 

2. It grows splendidly in pots. Plant 
the bulbs whenever you can get them. If 
you are to dig them up in your own gar- 
den, do so in fall, and pot them at once, 
then Iet them remain at rest and dry in 
the pots in a cool cellar till they show 
signs of starting to grow in early spring, 
when they should get a little water and 
more light. Don’t rest them in summer. 
If you bloom them in pots in spring, say 
at Eastcr, keep the leaves plump and 
green as long as you cun, just as you 
would a Harrisii hly, for the benefit of 
the bulbs and your next year’s crop. 

3. Pot them into good heavy soil, pack 
it hard in potting, give them lots of water 
at all times, and keep them somewhat 
warm in winter, and away from hot sun- 
shine in summer. 

4, Cut the bushes hard in, fork over 
the ground and mulch it with coarse 
straw or litter and try to get them into 
good health now. Next August or Sep- 
tember, after the ground is well moistened 
by a rain, cut in the plants again a little 
and lift and transplant them into fresh 
ground. Steep a lot of tobacco stems in 
a tub of water till the water is the color 
of tea, then sprinkle your plants with 
this late in the afternoon and repeat it 
for several days. Use too a solution of 
whale oil soap. 


LIFTING AND RIPENING TULIPS. 


In GaRDENING, May 1, you write in 
favor of raising, drying, and resetting 
tulip bulbs every vear. How soon will it 
do to raise them with safety? I wish to 
set the bed with geraniums. Wuillit doto 
raise them before setting the geraniums 
or wait until fall? ; 

Baldwinsville, N. Y. May 15. — 


Lift and dry the bulbs in spring, and 
replant them in fall. In your neighbor- 
hood all early tulips may be lifted about 
the end of May or first of June, and most 
all late tulips by the 10th of June. The 
rule is to wait till the tulip leaves begin 
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to fade, then crop them over half their 
length, and dig up the bulbs, and store 
these in rows in a slightly shady place, 
bulbs all one way and heads all the other 
way, with a little dirt thrown over the 
bulbs. In a few days lift them again, 
aoe them short, and store the bulbs in 
shallow bulk in a dry, airy, cool shed, or 
room. Bulbs that are lifted and cured 
before the leaves die away altogether are 
better than those left longerin the ground, 
and they have a firmer skin andit doesn’t 
crack or peel off so readily as do theskins 
of the others. By all means fill up the 
bulb beds in summer with other plants. 
In fact, in the case of beds we have here 
that are filled with narcissi and other 
spring flowering bulbous plants which 
we let remain undisturbed, as soonas the 
bulb leaves begin to ripen we cut them 
over, fork the ground between the rows, 
and at once replant it with geraniums, 
heliotrope, nasturtiums, zinnias, or other 
summer plants. 


HARDY PINKS. 


Mrs. Simpkins is the true name of the 
hardy white pink mentioned page 238. 
Her Majesty is a seedling of it sent out by 
Ware of England, and the claim is made 
for it that it does not burst its calyx, but 
with me it bursts as badly asits parent 
does, and its blossoms are smaller, but of 
a purer white color when opening. It 
seeds very sparingly, so we depend onour 
increase of stock from cuttings. 

The New Mound Baie is quite hardy, 
and it is easily raised trom seed, a large 
proportion of the seedlings coming double; 
the flowers are fanved: fragrant, and 
about half the size of those of Mrs. Simp- 
kins. It is a good perennial. We get the 
seed from Germany and France under the 
name of feather pink (Dianthus pluma- 
rius). The moss pink isn’t a pink at all; 
it is a phlox (P. subulata). 

The low grass pink that our grand- 
mothers grew spreading all over the 

ound, and with flowers on stemsabout 

our inches high, in two colors, pink and 

white, was a fine long- lived hardy plant. 
I do not know the species (Diantuus neg- 
lectus.—Ep.) The Grenadin pink with red 
flowers, is also hardy with me. 

The “hardy” carnations, with me, do 
not live after the second year; and the 
Japan or annual pinks will do that. 

CHARLES L. BuRR. 

Springfield, Mass. 


TWO-PLOWBRBD TULIPS—RIPBNING THE 
BULBS. 

In your issue of May 1 is anote stating 
that tulips,—Proserpine—show a ten- 
dency to produce branching” stems. 
1. Out of seventy-two La Candeur— 
double white—bulbs growing in a bed of 
mine, three formed branched stems, bear- 
ing flowers of nearly equal size and per- 
fection. Is this common? 

2. Last week, May 10, thieves visited 
my garden and cut tulips, La Candeur and 
Cottage Maid down to the ground, tak- 
ing all of the stem and leaves. Will their 
bulbs mature properly? 

3. If so why not cut down the other 
varieties which have bloomed, and plant 
the bed with coleus or other annuals? 

Leonia, N. J. Cc. D.N. 

1. Although not common, tulips bear- 
ing two blossoms on a stem are not rare. 

2. The bulbs will live and are worth 
keeping over, but they are not nearly as 
good as they would have been had they 
retained their foliage for a few weeks 
longer, and perfected themselves. 

3. No,don’tcut over the othersso soon, 
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wait till they have finished blooming and 
begin to fade, about the first of June, then 
crup them over a little and dig them up 

lay them aside in the shade to ripen 
for a few days. After that crop them 
short and store the bulbs where thev 
will be dry and cool till next October. 


RAISING GANNAS FROM SEBD. 


I believe the reason that amateurs have 
so much trouble in starting canna seeds 
is that they have too old seed. I hada 
Mme. Crozy growing in the border last 
August, and I picked all the seeds from 
one flower stalk but one. Before the 
husk was entirely ripe and the seed shell 
hard I planted it in a 4inch pot. It 
sprouted quickly. When the rot was full 
of roots I transplanted it into a pint can 
and placed it in the upper part of the win- 
dow in bright sunshine. It bloomed the 
first of March, I picked off all the flower 
buds except seven, and the blossoms were 
lovely, broad petals and the flower wide 
once and the spike branching. In nearly 
all ofthe blossoms the petals were the same 
size but only the three upper ones were 
edged with vellow. It was far prettier than 
Mme. Crozy. I think I shall try picking 
off some of the flower buds when growing 
cannas out of doors. I water my win- 
dow plants with weak manure water. 

Pinewood, Ia. Mrs. M. G. BAKER. 


TUBBROUS ROOTED BBGONIAS. 


It may be a whim, but tuberous-rooted 
begonias seem out of place to me where- 
ever exposed to the full glare of the sun, 
a shady spot seems the natural home for 
them as much as for some of the more 
delicate ferns. The whole appearance of 
the plant, foliage as well as flowers, 
makes the impression upon me that it 
must suffer through full and long expos- 
ure to direct sunshine. A. ». M. 

Western Massachusetts. 


PLANTS FOR VASBS. 


1. What can I plant inan iror vase on 
the lawn that will make a pretty good 
show during the summer months? 

2. What in a five foot long box on the 
sill outside a dining room window? 

3. What in hanging baskets on the 
balcony? 

4, Will guano or bone meal worked 
into the soil around the rootsof clematis, 
wistaria, honeysuckle or other vines, 
make them grow better, or is guano in 
liquid form preferable? ALICE. 

Illinois. 

1. Next the outside of the vase have 
lots of vines to hang over it and protect 
its bowl from becoming too hot by sun- 
shine. The vines may consist of Lobb’s 
nasturtium, Barclay’s maurandia, Ger- 
man ivy, the large variegated or green 
leaved periwinkle, and single petunias. 
In the middle of the vase you can havea 
large collection to choose from, geraniums, 
coleus, abutilons, dwarf cannas, double 


petunias, grevillea, Siebold’s  aralia, 
Dracena indivisa, and areca and livistona 
palms, 


2. The same vines as for the vase, to- 
gether with lobelia, sweet alyssum, mig- 
nonette, andmoneywort. Ifthe window 
is a sunny one the plants mentioned for 
filling the bowl of the vase may be used 
for the box. If it is a north or east facing 
window begonias of any kind, fuchsias, 
and achimenes and a few caladiums may 
be added to select from. But don't use 
too great a variety in one box. 

3. For,vines use German ivy, large 
periwinkle, .moneywort, tradescantia, 
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variegated panicum, or othonna, for 
sunny places; but where protected from 
noon and early afternoon hot sunshine, 
scandens begonias, rex begonias, nephro- 
lepis ferns and the like may be used. 

4. Bone meal worked into the soil will 
help them. Don’t work the guano into 
the soil, better dust it over the soil and 
let the rains wash it down into the earth, 
or as you suggest apply it as a liquid 
manure, but don’t use it strong. 


fi LITTLE POND—fHARDY AQUATIGS. 


Our illustration showing the pond in 
the arboretum at the Missouri Botanical 
Garden, reminds us of dozens of just such 
water pools throughout the country, and 
the pleasure and interest they offer. 
What a host of plants we can naturalize 
and colonize along the margins of a piece 
of water like this. It is out in the wild 
part of the garden in a clearing in the 
woods, in such a place where the student 
loves to botanize. Along the margins of 
the water are thickets of blue pickerel 
weed, and white arrow leaf, and mats of 
white pond lilies, and yellow spatter 
docks. And there may be handsome 
sedges, blue flags, blue and cardinal lobe- 
lias, violets every where,rose colored loose- 
strife, sensitive and other ferns, turk’scap 
and meadow lilies, Solomon’s seal, mea- 
dow beauty, marsh tretoil, and many 
other wdd plants. And all of this is good. 
But think of the pleasure of gardening a 
piece of water like that! 

The first thing we would do withit would 
be to put iton paper. We would make out 
alist ofhardy water plants and bog plants 
and handsome shrubs that would grow 
in wet places. Then we would classify 
our list into plants that grow in deep 
water, in shallow water, and in moist 
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land but not in water; tall plants, and 
low growing sorts; a set of plants to 
bloom in each month of the year, begin- 
ning with the violets in April and ending 
with the asters and gentians in October; 
bold plants that massed well together, 
and modest plants that spread through 
the grass, then shrubs that lived well or 
looked well in the vicinity of water, like 
white alder, or clammy azaleas, or win- 
terberry; showy vines like wild clematis, 
honeysuckle, and climbing hempweed, 
and soon. Fortified with such lists we 
would go back to the water and study 
the pond and the situation, so that ail 
should be peaens and consistent and 
nothing distasteful, inappropriate or in- 
congruous. The pond and its planting 
might be made as elaborate or modest as 
we wished, but a very beautiful water 
debate could be made out of it with very 
ittle trouble or expense. 


SARGENT’S FLORIDA PALM. 


I have read the note on Pseudopheenix 
Sargentii, on page 256 of GARDENING for 
April 15th. The following interesting 
statement concerning this rare palm, from 
a florist who spent several years in ex- 
treme South Florida, recently came under 
my notice: ‘*The rare and so-called ‘new’ 

alm of Florida, Pseudopheenix Sargentii, 
is said to be found nowhere else in the 
world, but Mrs Hester P. Walker (now 
dead), daughter ofDr. Henry Perrine, who 
lost his life endeavoring to introduce rare 
plants into Florida, told me positively 
that it was ‘introduced by Dr. Henry 
Perrine, from Central America long years 
before Professor Sargent ever saw it.’ 
The largest specimen of this palm I have 
seen was on Mr. Filer’s place on Elliott’s 
Key; it was about twenty feet in height 


with a smoothtrunk. Ido not consider 
it a very beautiful palm; the leaves have 
a ragged appearance that does not add 
to its beauty.”’ 

More than fifty years ago the Govern- 
ment commissioned Dr. Perrine to intro- 
duce plants of economic value from Cen- 
tral America to South Florida, and 
through his efforts several species became 
naturalized on the mainland and keys of 
the extreme southern portion of thestate. 
Notable examples are the sisal hemp 
(Agave rigida, var. Sisalana) and Cereus 
triangularis. He was finally massacred 
by the Indians; and it is pleasant to think 
that this palm, hitherto supposed to ex- 
ist nowhere else in the world but on the 
Florida keys, may bea silent but eloquent 
monument to his memory. If he really 
did introduce this palm it is natural to 
suppose that it is still to be found in Cen- 
tral America. The ragged appearance of 
the leaves is doubtless due in great part 
to the wind which sweeps the keys 
furiously at certain seasons of the year. 

Jessamine, Fla. WALTER N. PIKE. 

The discoverers mention Mr. Filer’s 
plants, and they speak of the species at- 
taining a height of twenty to twenty-five 
feet in its native wilds. Inthe way of a 
pot plant, however, we still believe Mr. 
Hoyt’s eight feet high specimen, estab- 
lished in a tub, is the largest in existence. 
The discoverers admit that thereis a like- 
lihood of this palm being also indigenous 
to the Bahamas, as the flora of the Keys 
of South Floridais pretty much Bahaman 
in character, but it has not yet been dis- 
covered there, in Central America, or any- 
where else, so far as we have heard. To 
Prof. Sargent’s party belongs the honor 
of discovering this plant, no matter if Dr. 
Perrine did introduceit years before that, 
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and all because they were the first to 
note the discovery, and have the palm 
identified and technically described and 
published. Carelessness innot describing 
and publishing new plants often robs the 
real discoverer of the honor that other- 
wise should have been his, and this may 
be a case of it, who knows? 


IPOMOBA PANIGULATA. 


This is a tuberous rooted tenderipomcea 
that has been largely sold under the name 
I. Mexicana, and also cultivated under 
the name I. digitata. It is is a capital 
plant for amateurs to have. They can 
winter its large tuberous root in a dry 
state as they do dahlias or Madeira vine, 
and plant it out in the garden in May. It 
needs no starting before being set out. In 
a few days it begins to grow, sending up 
strong reddish shoots that runtwenty to 
thirty feet in a year and are well furnished 
with digitate leaves and reddish purple 
flowers and it keeps in good healthy con- 
dition and blooming all summer long. In 
a greenhouse it is easily propagated from 
cuttings; out of doors from layers. But 
the old tubers last for many years, getting 
bigger and stronger every season. Like 
most other members of the morning 
glory family it is of no use for cut flowers 
but for any kind of outdoor decoration 
for which vines are used it is useful, and 
we know of no plant that makes a better 
vine for the city, that is to grow in a tub 
or pot and run over a netting tacked to 
the wall or over the area fence, where 
there is no plat of ground to plant any- 
thing in. Then before frost comescut the 
vine off at the neck and carry the tub 
into the cellar, leaving it there on its side 
and perfectly dry till next spring. Our 
illustration is from the Missouri Botan- 
ical Garden Report. 


LILIUM AURATUM.—E. L. J., Muscatine, 
Iowa, writes: ‘I have been trying to 
raise Lilium auratum for several years, 
but without much success. This year I 
have nothing but a mass of small stalks 
growing close together. Would you ad- 
vise mv taking them up in September and 
resetting them? I have them growing in 
a bed of perennials shaded by pzonias.”’ 

At the end of the growing season lift 
them, clean away any bad parts about 
the bulbs, then pack the bulbs incommon 
loam in a shallow box and let them stay 
dry inacool but frost proof cellar—just 
such a place as you'd keep your potatoes 
in, and plant them out in fresh ground 
next spring. 


Roses. 


HARDY ROSES AT THE WHITE HOUSE, 
WASHINGTON. 


Just after the unexpected cold snap in 
March it seemed as if the fine collection of 
roses at the White House would be a 
failure for this season; the young growths 
were all killed back to the old wood. In 
atew days, however, the dormant buds 
broke out, and now thev are in finer 
flower than they have been for several 
years. Most of the kinds are old and 
tried favorites, but the new kinds are 
also represented. Kaiserin Augusta Vic- 
toria seems at home, but it is doubtful if 
it would stand the winter outdoors 
further north, the flowers are very large 
and creamy white; it makes a finer dis- 
play than The Bride. 

Clothilde Soupert is a gem, undoubt- 
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edly the finest of the polyantha section; 
some of the larger plants are a perfect 
sheet of flowers, the color being a pure 
white changing to pink. Bothcolorscan be 
had on the same bush at onetime. The 
climbing La France dos well. Gen. 
Jacqueminot, Magna Charta, Dinsmore 
and American Beauty are a quartet hard 
to beat, and they are perfectly hardy. 
Duchess of Albany, Souvenir de Wootton 
and Mrs. John Laing are represented by 
several fine bushes. Perle des Jardins is 
not perfectly hardy here, but anew bed 
of it is planted every spring with plants 
which have been forced during the win- 
ter; they are cut back pretty severely 
when planted, and mulched with rough 
manure, and all summer long a fine crop 
of flowers is the result. 

The new rcse Christine de Noué prom- 
ises well. The Persian Yellow is planted 
in masses, the effect when in flower is 
gorgeous. The moss roses do not succeed 
well. All of the older plants are grafted on 
Manetti stocks, but those planted during 
recent years are on their own roots. The 
soil is naturally a heavy loam, and it is 
top dressed annually with well rotted 
cow manure. The roses are planted in 
several irregularly shaped beds on the 
lawns, the bushes being set far enough 
apart so that other plants, mostly 
annuals, can be planted between them. 
This method makes the beds attractive 
during the entireseason. G. W. OLIVER. 


RELIABLE HARDY ROSES. 


With thirty years experience in plant- 
ing, propagating and testing roses here 
in central Illinois we would recommend 
the following 25 roses as being in the 
order named, the hardiest and best varie- 
ties, without protection of any kind; this 
is not because we grow them in large 
lots, for at present we have sold out of a 
good many kinds in this list, but because 
we want the amateur to know what we 


-consider the hardiest roses: 


Madanie Chas. Wood or Dinsmore we 
consider the very best, hardiest and most 
free bloomer for the northwesterncountry. 

Madame Plantier, while only blooming 
once a year, 1s undoubtedly the best 
white. 

Baronne de Maynard we have found to 
be a very hardy, free blooming white. 

Pzonia is a very hardy, free blooming 
light red. 

La Reine the best all-round pink. 

Gen. Jacqueminot the best dark red. 

1. Madame Chas. Wood, reddish crim- 
son. 

2. Madame Plantier (June only), 
white. 

3. Pzronia, red. 

4. Duchess de Morny, bright rose. 

5. Madame Lacharme, white, tinged 


Gen. Jacqueminot, bright crimson. 
7. Beauty of Waltham, rosy crimson. 
8. La Reine, rose. 
9. Paul Neyron, deep rose. 
10. Coquette des Alpes, white tinged 
11. Jean Liabaud, crimson maroon. 
12. L’ Enfant du Mont-Carmel, violet 


13. Fanny Petzold, light satiny rose. 

14. Gen. Washington, red shaded with 
crimson. 

15. Duchess de Cavlus, rosy crimson. 

16. Baronne de Maynard, white, often 
edged with pink. 

17. Antoine Mouton, deep rose. 

18. Mrs. Degraw, pink. 


19. Clothilde Soupert (most free 
blooming white). 

20. Gloire de Margottin, scarlet. 

21. Lady Helen Stewart, crimson- 
scarlet. 
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22. Magna Charta, pink shaded with 
carmine. 

23. Madame Masson, reddish crimson. 

24. Silver Queen, blush shading to 
rose. 

25. Marie Baumann, crimson ver- 
milion. 

If they are to be laid down and pro- 
tected with leaves or soil we would 
recommend the following kinds for this 
climate, but the soil must be well drained 
or the plants will rot, no matter how 
well protected they may be: 

Alfred Colomb, carmine-crimson. 

Empress of India, brownish-crimson. 

La France, silvery-rose. 

A. Guinoiseau or White La France, 
white tinged with flesh. 

Louis Odier, bright rose. 

Mrs. John Laing, soft pink. 

Marshall P. Wilder, cherry-carmine. 

Senateur Vaisse, red shaded with car- 
mine-crimson. 

Duchess of Albany, pink La France. 

Souvenir de Wootton, rich red. 

Agrippinna or Queen’s scarlet, nich cnm- 
son. 

Hermosa, bright rose. te 

Souvenir de la Malmaison, flesh color. 

Duchess Edinburgh, crimson. 

Boule de Neige, white. 

Viscountess Folkestone, creamy pink. 

Madame Francois Pittet, white. 

Meteor, velvety-crimson. 

Mons. E. Y. Teas, carmine-crimson. 

Ulrich Brunner, cherry-red. 

Antoine Verdier, rose shaded with hilac. 

Madame Schwaller, pink. 

Louis Phillipe, crimson. 

Madame Jos. Schwartz, blush. 

JOHN GREGORY, 
Of Phoenix Nursery Co. 

Bloomington, IIl., May 21, 1894. 


ROSES IN FLORIDA. 


Having grown roses with more or less 
success in Florida for many vears the 
article by ‘‘E’’ in your issue of May 1, 1s 
specially interesting in the line of past ex- 

ience. With the single exception of 

arechal Niel all varieties have proven 
more satisfactory on their own roots. 
Even the weak growing Eliza Boelle has 
been no exception, although tried on 
European seedling brier, Manetti, Chero- 
kee, Safrano, China and Rosa Carolina. 

Yellow roses, as Marechal Niel, Perle, 
Furtado, Etoile de Lyon, and the like, 
are perhaps more deeply colored when 
worked on R. Carolina than upon any 
other stock, but the suckering of the 
stock is so rank that it becomes a nuis- 
ance outdoors, unless set in a barrel sunk 
in the ground. 

As a stock for budding roses, either 
standard or otherwise, the Cherokee has 
no superior, if equal, in this section. It 
grows freely in any situation, does not 
sucker, and works freely at any season. 


To grow good remontants here, new 
stock should be planted every vear in 
most cases. Florida's climate, or at least 
this portion of it, is usually too mild to 
give that.class of roses the season of rest 
they seem to require. Paul Neyron, Anna 
de Diesbach, and a few others do fairly 
well and afford occasional flowers the 
year round, but the great majority of 
remontants are disappointing here after 
the first year. One of the exceptions, a 
magnificent Paul Neyron nearly seven 
inches 1n diameter on the top of a well 
foliaged stem five feet high is growing 
within a few feet of the writer. 

All the Noisettes are at home here, and 
are found to a greater or less extent in 
almost every home. Many of them are 
croppers, \but_ afford) some flowers the 
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year round. M. Niel suffers more in the 
way of blighted and discolored buds, 
than any of its fellows froma cold snap. 
On the other hand, full, solid budded tea 
varieties, blight terribly under the occa- 
sionally hot days of early spring. Con- 
trary to expectation, none of the Hybrid 
Teas tried thus far, have shown any sign 


of mildew. Some have proven poor grow- | 


ers, but otherwise good. For those who 
can only afford space for one rose, the 
variety to grow in this latitude is Estelle 
Pradel.: It is a good grower, free, per- 
petual bloomer, beautiful in the bud or 
open, keeps well cut or uncut, and pure 
white. R. 
Florida. 


BUDDING MAREGHAL NIEL. 


At what time of year should I buda 
Marechal Niel rose on a Cherokee rose, 
which is growing in a pit. The Cherokee 
is rather rampant; should it be cut back? 
If so only the budded cane or allof them? 

Highlands,N. C. H.S. 

When the voung shoots have nearly 
reached their full length, and before the 
wood firms up and tightens the bark in 
the case of the stock, and when'‘the eyes 
are nicely plump on the young wood of 
the scions, and while the bark separates 
easily from the wood. We should infer, 
in your case, about the end of May or 
first of June; the available time may ex- 
tend for two or three months, both roses 
being of an evergreencharacter. Shorten 
the budded shoot, not the others, and it 
only a little way to begin with. Thin or 
regulate the growths though. 


OUR OWN ROSBS. 


Let us have some roses for ourselves. 
In the first week of June the rose bugs 
come to us, and then we have to fight for 
every rose we get, if we don’t they'll 
claim most every blossom that opens in 
June. But if we grow some roses that 
blossom in May, and others that come 
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IPOMGSA PANICULATA. 


into bloom after the fourth of July, the 
chances are that we can have them to 
ourselves and enjoy them. There are such 
roses, but of course they are not so gor- 
eous as the beauties we have to fight for 
in June. In May we have to be satisfied 
with single roses, and from midsummer 
on with monthly roses. At this writing 
(May 24) we have lots of single roses in 
bloom, and not a bug. Therugosa roses, 
red and white, are in fine flower; the 
varieties of Rosa alpina—vigorous grow- 
ers,—are full of single pink flowers, and 
Rosa grandiflora with large single white 
blossoms, is one of the gems among hardy 
shrubs of any kind. And all of tuese are 
perfectly hardy and good growers. 

The late summer sorts are mostly tea 
roses, China roses, and Bourbon roses. 
As a rule they are not hardy in the north- 
ern states, but they may be wintered in 
the house, cellar, pit or frame, and 
planted out of doors in spring. Many 
who grow them in the greenhouse or 
window for winter flowers cut them back 
in spring and plant them outside for sum- 
mer blooming. But the favorite way is to 
propagate or buy a lot of young plants 
in spring and plant these out just for 
their one-secason's work, and capital bed- 
ding plants they make. 


THE TacoMA AMATEUR ROSE CLUB.— 
Some ladies and gentlemen interested in 
the cultivation of rosesand other flowers, 
and in gardening generally, have gotten 
up an Amateur Rose Club. Its meetings 
will be held once a month. P. V. Cesar 
is president, Mrs. L. P. Bradley, vice- 
president; and J. M. Winslow, secretary. 


Orchids. 


ORGHIDS. 
In answer to Mr. James’ enquiry: Cat- 
tleva Mossizx, C. Mendellii, etc., will not 
require watering in the pot or basket 
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through winter if they are kept ascold as 
from 45° to 50° at night, and they should 
get but little water till their new growth 
is well up. Odontoglossum grande will 
do at 45° to 50° in a rather dry atmos- 
phere during winter, giving it scarcely 
any water in the pot, and never on the 
foliage except by sponging to clean it 
from dust or insect pests. Too much 
moisture either in the atmosphere or on 
the foliage will surely affect them with 
black spot. which soon proves fatal to O. 
grande or O. Insleayi, etc. Oncidium vart- 
cosum, O. Marshallianum, etc., will enjoy 
a long season of rest, receiving no water 
unless on a very mild sunny day, during 
winter. When they are removed to a 
warmer house, water them sparingly, but 
give them plenty of atmospheric moist- 
ure till their roots are well out and nicely 
advanced. This rule will apply to almost 
any orchid. Whenstarting to grow keep 
up good moisture, and shut the ventila- 
tors down early. Thousands of orchids 
are annually lost through unduly water- 
ing them when just starting to grow. 


The Caelogyne cristata is making new 
growth and will soon form bulbs; it is 
often the case that one plant will start a 
week or two in advance of another, and 
it would be nothing uncommon if they 
should each flower at the same time next 
season. No doubt the cause of theloss of 
the Lelia purpurata growths and of 
Dendrobium Deerii was too much water 
at the roots and on the new growth when 
the temperature was too low. D. Deerii 
should rest con] and dry, if the bulbs were 
well matured in fall. In summer, during 
its growth it will take any amount of 
heat and moisture, but roots must be well 
out and the plants in strong growth, and 
if thereisno fire heat they must not be 
watered too latein theday. L. purpurata 
should have 50° to 55° when at rest, and 
55° to 65° when in growth, with a rise of 
course in temperature when the sun is on 
the glass. Odontoglossum grande should 
have 50° to. 55° when at rest, except of 
course when the weather is exceptionally 
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cold, when 45° for a day or so will do no 

harm, but be sure to keep the bulbs and 

foliage dry. Wma. MATHEWS. 
Utica, N. Y. 
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RIBES ALPINUM is a little currant bush 
that of recent years has obtained some 
reputation as a decorative shrub, but why 
we cannot tell. It will grow under the 
shade of other trees, but aside trom that 
it has nothing in our eyes to justify our 
acceptence of it as an ornamental garden 
plant. As a fruit bearing plant. some 
claim that it has considerable promise. 
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RaIsinG BEDDING CALCEOLARIAS FROM 
SEED is one of the unsatisfactory experi- 
ences in our practice. We can raise the 
seedlings well enough and get them into 
bloom, but the flowers aren’t good 
enough or plentiful enough to pay us for 
our trouble. Far better get good shrubby 
varieties and perpetuate them from cut- 
tiogs than bother with the depauperate 
wretches we often get from seed. There 
is too much chaff among that wheat. 
And too add to the evil halfof them don’t 
grow well when we plant them out, 


TRIOSTEUM ANGUSTIFOLIUM is a wild 
plant known as fever-wort or horse-gen- 
tian and credited as being a native of the 
middle and southern states. But our 
veteran friend and neighbor, Isaac Coles, 
wishing to convince us that it was also 
indigenous to Long Island took us outa 
botanizing the other day Gagr 17), and 
at the head of a ravine ina thick shady 
mixed wood among the hills near Roslyn 
we found this Triostemon quite plentiful 
andin bloom. Mr. Coles told us of four 
localities in Queens Co., where he had 
found it growing. 


A PURE YELLOW-FLOWERED CANNA iS 
something that florists have been work- 
ing for for years without, until now, suc- 
cess. They have got it now though,—a 
clear, clean, good yellow, just as pure as 
that of an l:aster genista, and without a 
trace of speck or stain of any other color 
in it. It belongs to the Crozy section, 
and has nothing of the flaccida or 
Premices des Nice character about it. Its 
flower spike is bold, stiff and strong, and 
rises eel above the foliage, and the blos- 
soms are firm and of good substance. A 
kind friend presented Dosoris witha plant 
of it and this is now in good bloom here. 


XANTHOCERAS SORBIFOLIA.—Apropos 
of our notes and illustrations of this 
handsome shrub ia GARDENING of May 15, 
a Trenton, N. J., reader writes: ‘William 
Saunders at the Agricultural Department, 
Washington, had it before any one of you 
and it flowered there in the spring of 
1876, and perhaps before, as it was then 

uite a plant of two to two and a half 
eet high, when I saw itin bloom.” We 
wrote to Mr. Saunders to tell us about it 
and he kindly answers.—‘'We received 
seeds of Xanthoceras sorbifolia, as I recol- 
lect, in the spring of 1869. Several dozens 
of plants were raised and some of them 
were distributed. Whenthey were about 
a foot or so in height some were set out 
in the shrubbery border, and bloomed to 
some extent in 1874 or 1875. The first 
severe winter, however, when the ther- 
mometer indicated below zero, they were 
killed, and subsequent plantings followed 
suit, so that we haveno plants at present. 


THE AMERICAN SMOKE TREE (Cotinus 
americanus), an exceedingly rare tree 
indigenous to the mountains of Northern 
Alabama, seems to be perfectly at home 
at Dosoris, where there is a fine specimen 
14 teet high and in perfect health, It was 
sent to Dosoris by Prof. Sargent in 1885. 
It first bloomed in 1889, and it has 
blossomed every year since, and is now 
(May 25) full of panicles of green and 
yellow small blossoms. For the first four 
years it was protected with barrels in 
winter, but since then it has had no pro- 
tection whatever, and it has never been 
hurt. Other plants of it received since 
then from southern sources are also in 
flower. They are vigorous specimens, 
with more of a tree habit than has 
Cotinus Cotinus, the common smoke tree 
of our gardens. It used to be called RAus 
cottnoides, and the Old World smoke tree 
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was known as Rhus Cotinus, but progres- 
sive botany couldn't let them stay there. 


HALESIA PARVIFLORA.—Apropos of our 
notes on the snowdrop trees, page 265, 
Mr. A. S. Fuller of New Jersey writes us 
that he has had Halesia parviflora in his 

arden for many years and finds it per- 
fectly hardy. He also assures us that it 
is perfectly distinct from H. tetraptera 
“in habit of growth, form and texture of 
leaves, also in size, form and color of the 
flowers, and the fruit is very distinct.”’ 
We had it from the south several years 
ago, but it died the first winter after be- 
ing planted. But it must be with it as it 
is with the Colorodo blue spruce or the 
Douglas fir, plants native of one part of 
the country may be much hardier than 
plants of the same species from milder 
regions. We have tried, but cannot find 
another trace of it being cultivated else- 
where in the north. Thomas Meehan & 
Sons, the nurserymen of Germantown, 
Pa., write us:—‘We have never been 
satisfied that there is any material differ- 
ence between it and H. tetraptera. In 
large beds of seedlings we find the flowers 
extremely variable, and the small flow- 
ered form seems exactly the same as the 
dried specimens of the recognized species 
which come from the south.3 We notice 
in Index Kewensis, just being issued, that 
H. parviflora is reterred to H. tetraptera."’ 
Mr. Fuller sent us fruit from both of his 
plants and certainly they were very dis- 
tinct, 


OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


I never read GARDENING without being 
reminded of that delightful Sunday after- 
noon, a year ago, when you so kindly 
showed me the beauties of Dosoris. 
Would it be possible to get the pictures, 
which appear in GARDENING of Dosoris 
separate so that they could be mounted 
in an album? F. E. H. 

New York, May 19, 1894. 


The pictures in GARDENING are copy- 
righted and cannot be used to illustrate 
any other book or paper without thecon- 
sent of the Gardening Co, But the Com- 
pany has no objection to you getting the 
sie to mount in your private album. 

ou can get them from our photographer, 
Mr. Lendel Hallock, Queens, L. I 


The illustrations in GARDENING have 
n a great source of pleasure to our 
readers, not altogether use of their 
beauty and excellence as pictures, but be- 
cause every one of them teaches a lesson 
in gardening and is true to life. More 
than that the persons who have visited 
Dosoris seem to be the ones who appre- 
ciate our illustrations the most, because 
they know from Een experience that 
they are the truth. 


THE GOOD A AORTIGULTURAL SOGIETY 
GAN DO. 


Our Amateur Horticultural Society is 
flourishing, and we have C. L. Burr for 
president again. He is alive to the inter- 
ests of the Society and is ahustler, if that 
term can be applied to an eastern man. 
The society numbers nearly 1000 mem- 
bers and 1s the largest in the country. 
We are busy people just now in our gar- 
dens, and making the arrangements for 
our June exhibition of roses and spring 
flowers. Like everything else we do in 
this line it will be a success. The influence 
of the society is both felt and seen all 
over our city, Go through our streets in 
most any part and you will seethe flower 
gardens or little, plots most every where 
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but very rarely seen six yearsago. Some 
of the members from growing a few plants 
for themselves, now grow largely. I 
think nearly fifty thousand pansy plants 
were raised by a few, eleven or twelve, 
and sold here in the city. Some of the 
gardens will have three hundred dahlias 
growing and gladiolus in thousands. 
Roses too, it is a small collection which 
does not include over three dozen roses, 
and some have over one hundred sorts. 
We make a good deal of the china aster 
here, grow it as we do the pansies by the 
hundreds. One garden had 5000 plants 
in bloom last fall. So you see what a 
good work we are doing in cultivating a 
taste for growing the beautiful flowers to 
make our homes pleasant and attractive, 
and our city so aptly named ‘City of 
Homes” beautiful in its gardens and lawns. 
‘Still there is more to follow’? and there 
will be no abatement of the good work, 
for we are interesting the children in 
growing flowers, giving them premiums 
and encouraging them in every way, and 
they are doing finely. C. H. L. 
Springfield, Mass. 


The Greenhouse. 


PLANTS IN FLOWER AT THE WHITE HOUSE. 


In the conservatory about fifty varie- 
ties of fuchsias are showing flower. The 
plants have all been raised from cuttings 
put in about the end of last January. 
The double petunias have been blooming 
for some time. A lot of the large flower- 
ing calceolarias are in splendid trim. The 
plants arein 10 and 12-inch pots, with 
hundreds of flowers on each. They were 
raised from the seedling stage ina cool 
greenhouse. The new streptocarpus hy- 
brids are grown in quantity, and they 
make a pleasing display. Their flowers 
of various shades of purple, blue and 
white. 


In the orchid houses are some splendid 
plants of Cattleya Sanderiana; one has 
nineteen fully expanded blooms. C. Men- 
dellti and C. Mossiz help to make upa 
gay appearance. Cymbidium bicolor has 
long drooping spikes of odd colored flow- 
ers. Among the dendrobiums in flower 
are D. Jamesianum, D. superbum gigan- 
teum, and D.cretaceum, a chalky white 
flowered kind. D. Devonianum is a 
charming species, its flowers are pink and 
white and its lip is beautifully fringed. It 
is best grown in a basket. 


The iron fence at the south side of the 
Mansion is now covered with a great 
many plants of clematis in full flower; 
among them are Lady Londesborough, 
pink and white; James Bateman, laven- 
der; Albert Victor, light purple; Vesta, 
white; Louisa, mauve; Helene, white; and 
Henryii, pale blue. 

GREENHOUSE PLANTS IN FLOWER IN THE 
U. S. BOTANIC GARDEN. 


A little procumbent shrub named Ma- 
hernia odorata has been flowering all 
spring, the blossoms are yellow and de- 
licious:y fragrant. It needs a cool house. 

Pavonia Wioti is an evergreen warm 


- phaseatdaees shrub with rather showy 
oe rosy pink and dark purple col- 
re) 


Asparagus Sprenglii has been tried this 

ear for the first time. It has long droop- 
ing growths with large leaves somewhat 
resembling some kindsof acacia; the flow- 
ers come out in little racemes, and al- 
though small are showy. 

Metrosideros robusta, the ironwood 


tree, very much resembles a bottle brush 
in the shape of its flower. 

Petrea volubilis, the “purple wreath”’ 
is one of the prettiest flowering vines we 
have; the flower is light purple, the large 
calyx being of a lighter shade. It does 


“best in a cool house. There is an erect 


growing form which is well adapted for 
pot culture. 

Rudgea macrophylla is a curious look- 
ing bush allied to the coffee. The leaves 
are large and leathery, and the flowers 
are creamy white and in dense heads. It 
thrives best when planted out in the bed 
of a greenhouse. 

Rhynchospermum jasminoideshas been, 
covered with inyriads of jasmine-like, 
white flowers for several weeks; itis a 
climber. To do it full justice it ought to 
be planted out and trained up the rafters. 

Rhododendron Edgeworthii, a grand 
species, is now in flower, it is a difficolt 
plant to manage here owing to the sum- 
mer heat. The flowers ure large, pure 
white, and very sweetly scented. 

Kennedya prostrata is a neat little 
trailing plant with bright red pea shaped 
flowers. It is easily raised from seed. 

Hedychium coronarium, the ‘Indian 
garland flower,” in growthsomewhat re- 
sembles the cannas. Its flowers are pure 
white, and very fragrant. Jt needs lots 
of water while growing. 

In the orchid house Odontoglossum cit- 
rosmum with its long hanging spikes of 
blooms is a beautiful sight. A species 
with reedlike growth named Sobralia ma- 
crantha had over a dozen open flowers at 
one time, each flower was over six inches 
across and ial ap rosecolored. This plant 

ows in rough fibry loam, peat and sand. 

anda teres seemed very much at home 
when grown on a long thick log of wood 
fixed in a wide mouthed flower pot. Cat- 
tleya Mossige and its many forms are in 
full flower. G. W. OLIVER. 


GLOXINIA AND BEGONIA TUBERS—FUGHSIA. 


C.S. asks: 1. How deep should the 
tubers of gloxinia and tuberous rooted 
begonias be planted? 

2. Where can I obtain Fuchsia fulgens? 


1. If in pots they should be planted 
just deep enough to cover the bulbs, but 
if planted out in the garden they should 


‘be planted an inch deeper. T. GRIFFIN. 


Gloxinias just about the same depth. 

2. We have inquired of several florists 
but have failed to find anyone who keeps 
Fuchsia fulgens. 


STATIGH PROFUSA. 


The plant of which I enclose a leaf and 
portion of a head of its flowers is in an 
8-inch pot, and is at the present time 
bearing two fine heads of flowers in full 
bloom, and three others almost opening. 
I saw the plant in an amateur’s collec- 
tion, and thinking it rare, purchased it. 
My impression at first sight was that it 
was Myosotidium nobile. What is its 
nature, order, and native habitat? How 
can I increase it as it does not seed? 

Rahway, N. J. A. P. 


It is a statice, and from the material at 
hand we should say, S. profusa. It be- 
longs to the Plumbago family of plants, 
and is a garden hybnd from stock in- 
digenous to Tenerifie. It is not at alla 
new, rare or uncommon plant in ama- 
teurs’ greenhouses where miscellaneous 
collections of plants are giown. It is 
propagated by cuttings. The sea-laven- 
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der (also a statice) which abounds in the 
salt marshes along our coasts is a near 
relative of your beautiful greenhouse pot 
plant. The white part of the flower isthe 
corolla. 


IMPATIENS.—J. H. R., has failed to find 
I. Hookeriana or I. Hawkeri in any 
American nursery he has sent to, and 
asks where hecan get them. We should 
Mr. Wm. Bull, King’s Road, 
Chelsea, England. The yellow-flowered 
balsam (Impatiens auricoma) mentioned 
in GARDENING, January 15, page 135, and 
about which our correspondent also asks 
is not yet in commerce so far as we know. 


The Fruit Garden. 


THE GODLIN MOTH. 


Ever since its introduction into this 
country from Europe, the Codlin Moth 
(Carpocapsa pomonella) has spread with 
but little hindrance, until the last decade, 
during which period we have found that 
its ravages may be easily circumvented 
toa greatextent. The moth is a small 

ay insect, with gray forewings and a 

rown spot on the hind wings, giving it 
the appellation by which it is sometimes 
known of the ‘‘calico moth.” In the state 
of New York it makes its first appearance 
in the warm nights of early June—it is 
nocturnal in its habits, a destroyer that 
only flies by night. The female lays its 
eggs in the calyx or blossom end of the 
apple. In a short time the eggs hatch 
and the young grub bores its way into 
the interior of the apple. Later in the 
season, when its ravages have killed the 
apple, it drops from the tree. The worm 
then leaves the apple and secretes itself 
under bits of projecting bark, in crevices 
caused by decay or in any other sheltered 
place it can find. Here it spins its cocoon 
and generally remains until spring, when 
it again comes forth as a moth. 

The best means of destroying this pest 
is spraying with arsenic in the form of 
Panis green or London purple—the last be- 
ing best as a rule because it blends or 
mixes more freely with water than the 
oily Paris green. One pound of the poison 
to 100 gallons of water is amply strong 
enough for the work. The work of mix- 
ing will be facilitated if the poison is 
worked into a paste in a little water be- 
fore being put into so large a quantity— 
it is less hapvle to be lumpy and is far 
more evenly distributed. It one has only 
a few trees, the mixture may be made in 
a pail and applied with a hand force 
pump; with large orchards better methods 
are needed. The first spraying should be 
given as soon as the blossoms drop If 
thoroughly done there will be no need of 
repeating it, unless heavy rains follow at 
anearly date. Inthat case, it would be 
well to repeat the process about twenty 
days after the first spraying. If you are 
ness the Bordeaux mixture, the London 
purple may be added to it and both ap- 
plied at one operation—a method which 
cannot be too highly commended. 

One of the most effective aids in ex- 
terminating or reducing this pest, is the 
presence of sheep or swine in the orchard. 
These animals promptly eat all the fruit 
as it falls, and thus prevent the develop- 
ment of the insect. If it is not practicable 
to have these animals in the orchard or 
under the trees wherever they may be, it 
will pay to pick up the windfalls and 
carry them to the animals, in order to get 
them eaten. E. G. F. 

New York. 
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GRAPE VINEsS.—G. E. M. asks: ‘‘Would 
grape vines do any thing ifset out three 
and four feet apart in a small garden? I 
have some vines set out eight feet apart 
but would like to experiment witha num- 
ber of other kinds and get an assortment 
for my own use, but have little room to 


” 
e 


If in one row, you could grow them 
well enough, three feet apart one or at 
most two stems trained upright to a 
stake. If in two rows let them be four 
feet apart. 


The Vegetable Garden. 


GIANT PASCAL GBLBRY. 


A few days since, in writing to T. J. 
Dwyer of Cornwall, N. Y., a successful 
nurseryman and market gardener, I took 
occasion to speak very highly of the Giant 
Pascal celery. In his reply, Mr. Dwyer 
says ‘I agree with you thoroughly as to 
the value of the Giant Pascal celery. All 
ae considered, I place it first on the 
ist.”’ 

About three years ago I tested for 
quality, some nine or ten varieties of 
celery, having good specimens of each 
kind on the table before me. The red 
varieties were at the head, and next 
came Giant Pascal, with White Plume 
near the bottom of the list.” Many get an 
erroneous opinion of this variety from its 
name. The préfix “Giant” leads them to 
imagine that it grows very tall, which is 
anerror. It grows but little higher than 
White Plume—its bigness consists in the 
large size of its stalks. | They are numer- 
ous, very thick and succulent. I have 
never seen one stringy or tough, and the 
quality is very fine mdeed. It is as easily 
blanched as any of tbe standard sorts, 
and with me ‘has kept perfectly until 
March first, when the last of it graced 
our table. I do not think of a single weak 
point to be charged to it, and for the 
home or amateur garden, I recommend it 
most highly.  ' EG. BR 

New York. | 


| BARLY ASPARAGUS. 


I had asparagus from the garden this 
year on the 22d of March; this result was 
attained unwittingly. I had a load of 
leaves thrown over the bed for lack of a 
better place, and when I went to fork 
them away I found the most beautifully 


blanched asparagus I had ever seen. I . 


shall profit by my blunder another year. 

Missouri, | E. J. W. 

Cur Worms axp STRIPED CUCUMBER 
BEETLE.—W. & R. ask how to destrov 
these pests.—We have never known cut 
worms more numerous or destructive 
than they are this vear; they have eaten 
every plant of our early sowings of 
cucumbers, also half of our beets and so 
on. We go over the ground every morn- 
ing noting where a plant has been cut, 
then remove the soil with the finger and 
find and kill the depredators. They 
always remain fora day close bv where 
they eat off a plant. Prof. McCarthy 
recommends ‘‘for destroying the worms 
the best method is to prepare loosely tied 
balls of fresh clover or cabbage leaves 
moistened with a paste of paris green or 
white arsenic and flour. Place these balls 
about twenty feet apart throughout the 
field’ before setting out your plants. The 
worms will come to them and eat and 
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die. As the striped cucumber beetle flies 
about at will we have to protect our 
plantsin their early stage with guards 
made of mosquito netting on small hoop 
frames, set over them, or scatter tobacco 
powder liberally over the plants to act as 
a repellant. | 


JERUSALEM ARTICHOKES.—J. S. W.., 
Michigan, asks: ‘‘What is it good for? 
How much does it yield? Will it ever 
become a pest by spreading in the ground? 
What kind of soil does it require? What 
culture?) How much seed per acre? Is it 
difficult to harvest? How late can it be 
planted?”’ 

The Jerusalem artichoke is a tuberous 
rooted sunflower. We plant the tubers 
in early spring as we would common 
potatoes, but we don’t cut the sets, in 
rows three feet apart, and afterwards 
cultivate as for potatoes. Any fair soil 
will do for them. No culture is needed 
after midsummer, because the artichoke 
plants grow so close and high they kill 
out the weeds. The sameamount of seed 
as of ordinary potatoes. In harvesting, 
first cut over the stems, then fork or plow 
out the tubers and gather them. very 
vestiye of a tuber left in the land will 
grow up next year and become a pest if 
not destroyed as one would any other 
weed. As the tubers mature late, the 
planting should be made early in spring 
so as to give them along season. They 
are good to eat. Although many farmers 
grow them for their pigs, letting the pigs 
dig the tubers for themselves, these artt- 
chokes are an aristocratic dish, and when 
cooked in “fancy style’? are wonderfully 
palatable. 


Miscellaneous. 


THE PIPTA ANNUAL REPORT OP THE MIS- 
SOUR! BOTANICAL GARDEN. 


Through the kindness of the Director of 
the Garden, Dr. William Trelease, we have 
received this handsome and instructive 
volume. It is a substantially gotten up 
book containing 168 pages of printed 
matter and 40 pages of engravings, to- 
gether with a map of the garden. The 
first part of the book contains the reports 
for the year 1893, and anniversary publi- 
cations, and the rest of it 1s devoted to 
scientific papers by the Director and his 
colleagues. The Missouri Botanical Gar- 
den, as most of our readers are aware, is 
what used to be known as Shaw's Gar- 
dens, St. Louis, and it has been famous 
as a botanical and show garden for 
many years. It was the pride of Mr. 
Shaw’s heart, and that eminent philan- 
thropist, wishing to perpetuate its 
practical and scientific usefulness for all 
time, deeded it to the city of St. Louis 
conditionally, and endowed it splendidly. 

Besides having the most extensive col- 
lection of living plants in the West, it has 
well equipped laboratories, an excellent 
library, and a fineherbarium. Thelibrary 
contains 7292 booksand 8657 pamphlets 
and the herbarium 222,420 specimens. 
About forty gardeners and laborers are 
emploved in the garden, the payroll for 
which, last year, was $15,537.70. 

The scientific department of the garden 
affords exceptional facilities for original 
research, and the promotion of this work 
and greater convenience for it are being 
urged by its officers andits best friends. 

Botanical classes for adults and children 
are held, and young men students in 
botany and horticulture are resident in 
the garden. Thereis a breadth and hber- 
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ality and harmony about the whole 
institution that are admirable. And to 
aid in making it widely popular the trus- 
tees invite the botanists and scientists of 
the country to an annual banquet there, 
another banquet is given to the gardeners 
and florists and nurserymen; an emi- 
nent divine is invited to preach an annual 
flower sermon in one of the churches, and 
$400 a year are given in prizes at the 
flower show in the city. A gold medal is 
also awarded each year for the introduc- 
tion of a new and valuable horticultural 
plant, last year it was won by Fred Dor- 
ner & Son, La Fayette, Indiana, for a 
yellow Japanese chrysanthemum named 
Major Bonnaffon. But all of that is sim- 
ply the fulfillment of the will of Henry 
Shaw. Let us look further, and this is 
what gives us particular gratification. 

As a rule scientists are so strictly scien- 
tific that there is no popular side to their 
condition. But there are exceptions. Asa 
Gray, the greatest botanist the New 
World has ever produced, lived in love 
with everybody, and died adored bv 
everyone. Dr. Goodale, of Harvard Uni- 
versity, at the scientists’ banquet in the 
Garden last year spoke of him as ‘‘our 
associate and master.’’ Though greatest 
among our botanists Dr. Gray loved gar- 
den flowers as well as wild plants; he 
sought them, knew them, grew them, 
and wrote about them, and we esteem 
him the more for it. It isespecially pleas- 
ing to us to find Dr. Trelease, of his own 
free will and accord, extending the nght 
hand of fellowship to plain, practical 
floriculture, acting as the chairman of the 
committee on Nomenclature of the Society 
of American Florists, and otherwise con- 
tributing aid and advice. In educating 
and refining the masses the wer of 
practical and ornamental horticulture is 
more far reaching than is_ technical 
botany, but at an institution so nobly 
endowed and well equipped as this is the 
student should have ample opportunity 
to plunge into the deepest mysteries of 
scientific researck, and the public should 
have continually before them living ob- 
ject lessons of what is apt, suggestive, 
instructive, artistic and beautiful in gar- 
dening. And we believe it is the aim of 
the garden management to give this. 


But we are digressing from the Report. 
Among the scientific papers two are of 
especial interest to those interested in 
gardening, namely one on maples by the 
director, and another called ‘‘Phenological 
Notes’”’ by J. C. Whitten. A little while 
ago we called our readers’ attention to 
the upheaval in the nomenclature of our 
maples as given in Prof. Sargent’s Silva 
of North America, in which the sugar 
maple which we used to know as Acer 
saccharinum, had its name changed to 4. 
barbatum, and the soft maple which we 
have known as A. dasycarpum, had been 
robbed of its name (dasycarpum) and 
the old name of the sugar maple given to 
it, namely A. saccharinum. Now comes 
Dr. Trelease with another upheaval: He 
says Acer saccharinum is perfectly proper 
for the soft maple, but A. barbatum is 
wrong for the sugar maple; by the law of 
priority its right name is Acer sac- 
charum. Forms of thesugar maple which 
we used to know as A. saccharinum war. 
nigrum and A, saccharinum var. Floritda- 
num, the Silva has retained except in the 
change of the specific name to barbatum. 
Dr. Trelease however has not been so 
conservative. Out of the var. nigrum he 
has made two varieties namely A. saccha- 
rum var. barbatum, and A. sacchar- 
um var. nigrum, and to the vanetr 
Floridanum he has given specific rank, 
namely, (Acer (Floridanum; he also de- 
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scribes a variety of it as A. Floridanum 
var. acuminatum. What the Silva de- 
scribes as Acer barbatum var. grandiden- 
tatum, Dr. Trelease promotes to specific 
honors under the name Acergrandidenta. 
Excellent plates of of all are given. 

A study of the venation of the leaves of 
northern willows is an interesting and 
well illustrated paper. 

The phenological notes consist of a 
tabulated list of herbaceous plants and 
trees with the time they comeinto bloom, 
into leaf, and into fruit, also when they 
go out of bloom, leaf and fruit. In later 
years we hope to see this table much 
more complete, and another column 
added to it telling when the plants on an 
average, arein the flush of their bloom; 
and still another stating when the fruit 
is in the flush of ripeness. These two 
columns would be of great value to the 
practical horticulturist. 

To the courtesy of the Director we are 
indebted for the use of the engravings of 
a view in the arboretum, page 309; the 
cactus garden, page 307; and the Ipomaa 
paniculata, page 311. 


WILD PLANTS IN BLOOM MAY 20. 


There are many of those still blooming 
which were mentioned before, and others 
are opening from day to day. Inswampy 
or moist ground the pretty white blos- 
soms of lance leaved violet are displayed 
and on dryer ground another white one, 
the primrose-leaved, shows itself. Pass- 
ing through an old, open woods yester- 
day, I could hardly pick my way through 
the many plants of the yellow meadow 
parsnip (Thaspium aureum). And in an- 
other woods, but in far less numbers, the 


dark purplish one (atropurpureum) are 
to be found. Both are good plants for 
the garden. 


Standing in a partly swampy piece of 
ground to-day, with a slow creek wind- 
ing its way through it, and flanked on 
both sides by rising ground, I was able to 
note the following Nowere without mov- 
ing from one spot: The yellow pond lily or 
spatter dock (Nuphar advena), it will 
thrive in damp places as well as in water. 
The choke cherry (Pyrus arbutifolia), a 
shrub bearing white flowers; ox eye daisy 
(Leucanthemum vulgare); the Virginia 
cynthia, with pretty yellow blossoms; 
the rattlesnake weed (Hieracium veno- 
sum), bearing yellow flowers on tall 
slender stems, from a base of pretty 
striped green and purple leaves; the 
painted cup, (Castilleja coccinea), a 
beautiful flower, the tall stems of scarlet 
bracts making a great display. Some- 
times a few with yellow bracts will 
appear with the others. The lyre-leaved 
sage ( Salvia lyrata), violet purple; forget- 
me-not (Myosotis palustris), with sky 
blue flowers; the blue flag (Jris versicolor), 
and the star grass (Hypoxiserecta), with 
star-like yellow flowers. 

The white water 


lily (Nymphza 


odorata) is about bursting its buds. Not | 


faraway, in swampy spots, we find our 
pitcher plants (Sarracenia purpurea), 


both for its pitcher leaves and purple | 


flowers, it is always an interesting plant. 
The false hellebore (Veratrum viride) 
often is in company with the latter. It’s 
a coarse plant, and while its large pani- 
cle of greenish flowers catch the eye, it 
brings no particular pleasure. The bluish 
purple flowers of the common brooklime 
(Veronica americana) displayed them- 
selves in much the same situation as the 
two last named. 

From wet to dryer ground brings us to | 
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26 Barcay St. New York. 


Our S$ 
most striking kinds shown at the Fair. 
™ exceedingly low price of $1.00, prepaid to any address, 

) the following varieties: 


FLORENCE VAUGHAN. Largest. most distinct and beauti- 
ful Canna yet produced and the nearest to yellow in 


color. 
ALPHONSE BOUVIER. Immense scarlet, very large flower 
spike, finest of its color. 
SECRETARY STEWART. Green foliage, garnet flower or 
ood size and large flower spike. 
MAULAME CROZY. The best known and favorite of all the Crozy varieties. 
PAUL MARQUANT. Extra large flower, deep salmon orange. 
Foliage green. 
These 5 grand plants will make a splendid flower bed for little money. 


With every order we mail Vaughan’s Gardening Iliustrated for 1894, Free. 


VAUGHAN’S SEED STORE, 


5 GRAND 
Varieties. 


cial ‘“‘Gardening’’ Collection, comprising the 
We offer at the 


Very wide 


88 State Street and 
148 W. Washington St., 


CHICAGO. 


HARDY TREES, 
SHRUBS, 
EVERGREENS AnD 


Hardy Herbaceous Flowers, 


The finest general assortment of Hardy Or- 
namental Plants in America. Four Cat- 
alogues (228 pages, illustrated) free on 
application. Send your list of needs 
for rates. 


The Reading Nursery, 
| Jacob W. Manning, Prop. READING, TASS. 


The New Mushroom 


(Agaricus subrufescens.) 
On and after April 16. I will sell guaranteed 
fresh spawn of The New Mushroom, price 
$1.00 per half bushel; $1.50 per bushel; $4.00 
er barrel. Order early as the supply is 
imited. Cash with the order. 


the common speedwell (V. officinalis), 
[CONTINUED ON PAGE 316. | 


THOMAS GRIFFIN, Manager, 
OASIS NURSERY Co., Westbury Station, L. I., N.Y. 


~) our word you will be satisfiei—your success 
Sis ours. BURPEE’S FARM ANNUAL | 
A for 1894, 172 pages, tells all about the Best | 
Seeds that Grow. The newspapers call it the 
Leading American Seed Catalogue, Yours 


free for the asking if you plant seeds, 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Philadelph 
. 2 2 2 e" 
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12 Best free growing and profuse flow- 
ering Orchids for amateurs, for $10.00. 


WIl. MATHEWS, Utica, N. Y. 


with spikes of pale blue flowers. It 
spreads and roots as it grows, and isa 
valuable plant to cover ground in dryish 
places. The alum root (Heuchera amerti- 
cana) from a base of bright green leaves, 
throws up a tall spike bearing purplish 
white flowers, not over striking. The 
common fumitory has rose colored, small 
flowers. Ornithogalum umbellatum isthe 
Star of Bethlehem, its white flowers are 
conspicuous now in partly waste places. 
The cypress spurge, (Euphorbia Cyparis- 
sias), called also wart plant, because it is 
said that the milky fluid from its broken 
stems will take away warts, if persever- 
ingly applied for a short time, makes a 
showy display of yellowish floral leaves. 
It’s a good plant for a dry corner of a 
dwelling, flourishing in a warm, dry 
lace. tt is a naturalized plant from 
urope. In grassy fields the blue eyed 
grass (Sisyrinchium Bermudianum) 
shows its blue flowers, on grass-like 
stems while the sun shines, but I have not 
observed them open at other times. 

In sandy places we look for the rock 
rose, (Helianthemum corymbosum), bear- 
ing pretty yellow blossoms; the hoary 
hudsonia also has small and numerous 
yellow flowers. In much the same situa- 
tion the blue perennial lupin (Lupinus 
perennis) is met with. From a reputa- 
tion it has of turning its leaves with the 
sun, it has been called the sun dial plant. 
In company with the last named is often 
found the Ipecac spurge (Euphorbia 
apecacunnle): a procumbent, succulent 
pliant. 

Among orchids, there is Arethusa bul- 
bosa, which bears a single purple flower, 
the stemless lady slip (Cypripedium 
acaule), bearing cepken flesh colored 
flowers and the yellow one (C. pubescens). 

Parasitic plants are represented in the 
broom rape (Aphyllon uniflora), which 
bears a purplish white flower on a white, 
fleshy stem. Somewhat rare here is the 
squaw root (Conopholis americana). 
Except in color it is not unlikea vigorous 
asparagus shoot when about six inches 
above the ground. It is a mass of brown- 
ish yellow, imbricated scales, and has 
something of a ‘‘bee hive” smell. In old 
woods, the smooth sweet cicely (Osmor- 
hiza longistylis) shows its small white 
flowers, the wild sarsaparilla (Aralia 
nudicaulis) is in rocky places, and black- 
berry and dewberry plants are flowering 
every where. 

There are many bushes and trees in 
bloom. The bladder nut iStaphylea 
trifolia), bears short racemes of pretty 
white flowers, the bird cherry (Prunus 
serotina), white; biack haw (Viburnum 
prunifolium), white; the maple leaved 
viburnam (V. acerifolium), white; and 
the following vacciniums; deerberry (sta- 
mineum), dwarf blueberry (pennsylvant- 
cum), low blueberry (V. vacillans). The 
stagger bush (Andromeda Mariana) bears 
large, pure white beautiful flowers. And 
the wood honeysuckle (Azalea nudiflora), 
is now a sight to see, the flowers being 
bright pink on some bushes and almost 
white on others. J. MEEHAN. 

Philadelphia. 


TEA ROSES are fine for planting out in 
the open ga den in summer. For this 
purpore they are raised from cut- 
tings every vear and the young plants, 

own in pots, allowing them to 

planted out at anytime of the spring 
or summer with perfect safety. Tea roses 
are evergreen and continuous blooming, 
and those you set out now should bloom 
from this month till the end of October 
or November. Planted out from pots 
une_is not at all too lateto set them out. 
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BURPEE’S 


SEEDS 


| FLOWERS 
: 


GROW. 


The Largest Mail Order Trade in the World. 


BURPEE’S 


SDEES, 


ds 


PHILADELPHIA. 


HARDY PLANTS. 


A Full stock of all the best sorts in stron 
lants from the open ground. Single an 
Kouble Pzonies, German and Ja Irises, 
Poppies, Ornamental Grasses, Japan Ane- 

mones, etc. 


OUR NEW LAWN GRASS, 
the most perfect known. 
CLEMATIS PANICULATA 
25 cents each; 5 tor $1, free by mail. 


Send for our large Catalogue. Largest Collection 
in the United States. Established 1877. 


WOOLSON & CO., 


Lock Drawer E. PASSAIC, N, J. 


If you have not received our Catalogue of 
Orchids, Chrysanthemums, 
Palms, Ferns, 

Decorative Plants, 
Seeds and Bulbs, 


Send us your address. 


PITCHER & MANDA, 
United States Nurseries, SHORT HILLS, N. J. 


Prices Greatly Reduced. 


Gapé God Pink Pond Lily 


For price list, Plants and Cut Flowers, address 
the original cultivators, 


CHIPMAN BROS., 
SANDWICH (Cape Cod), MASS. 


PLEASE mention GARDENING when writ- 
ing to advertisers. 


GHOIGE GOLLEGTIONS OF 
PLANTS BY MAIL. 


erblooming Roses, 30 varieties, all 
labeled for $1.00. 
30 Choice Double or Bingle Geraniums for $1.00. 
20 Beautiful varieties of Chrysanthemum for $1.0 
20 Splendid Pansies for $1.00. 
DW Go. Verbenas for $1.00. 


. Sent prepaid by 
Gress in the U. 8. on Bh gen price. 


as 
a Geranium; try one and be Srpris 
A finely illustrated 64 page ogue of hundreds 
of other destrable plants sent free on application. 


Address COTTAGE ROSE GARDEN, 
«++ + + COLUMBUS, OHIO. 


ORNAMENTAL TREES 
and SHRUBS... 


IN GREAT VARIETY. 
Specimen Plants for Lawns and Cem- 
eteries. Send for Catalogue. 


SAMUEL C. MOON, 
Morrisville, Bucks Co., Pa. 


CANNAS sm. 


M - Crozy. ° . bos, honse 
Honvier, P. "Marquant, Captain” P. de 
Suzzoni, Pres. Carno nne- 
holz, Explorateur Cram pbel H. A. Dreer, 
om ° a ise 
ffroy 8t. Hilaire. On 
PROBST BROS. FLORAL CO., 
1017 Broadway, KANSAS CITY, MO. 
When writing mention Gardening. 
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Grown without heat in 
sandy soil. 


Ananasna sativa. Red Span- 
ish Pineapple. beauties, 15- 
24 inch. lic each; $1.00 per 
doz., $7.00 per 100. 

Cycas revoluta, 48 leaves, 

; 18-30 inches high, good 
trunks, ready to make new 

rowth of as many more 
eaves, $2. § and $ each. 

Latania Borbonica. Fan- 
Palm, 15-24 inches, show- 

ing character. 30c. each, & per doz.; #24 per 100. 

Martinezia caryote#folla, rare and elegant new Palm, 
resembling the Caryotas in leaf, 18-20 inches, all 
character leaves. $1 each; $10 doz. 

Pandanus utilis, very fine, 24-36 inch. $1.50 each; #12 
per dozen. 

Pandanus Veitchlii and odoratissimus variegata, white 
variegation, fine plants 12 to W® Inch high, 60c. to 
® each. 

Phoenix semcola, 18-24 inch, cholce specimens, $1 each; 

ozen. 

Phoenix reclinata. 24-30 inch. showing character leaves 
nicely, 0c. each; & per doz. 

Pheenix Zeylanica, a half dwarf species of elegant 
habit, 12-18 inch, all character Jeaves, 40c. each, #4 

_ per dozen. 

Sabal longipedunculata, blue tinged fan leaves, 12-18 
inches high, commencing to show character (easy 
culture), dic. each; $& per dozen, 

Seaforthia elegans, 30-36 inches high. good plants, 
with nice follage, $1.25 each; #10 per doz. 

Wallichia disticha. showing character leaves, resem- 
bling the Caryotas, 12-16 inch, Uc. each. & per doz. 

Zamia integrifolia, very fine, 12-16 inch, well furnished, 
25c. each; & per doz.; heavier, 35c. each; 8 per doz. 

_ All Express sent by us has discount of 25 per cent off 

in rate, so do not let distance keep you from ordering. 

After April 15th all freight shipments are safe and are 

the best way to ship. unless you are needing stock 

quickly. Perfect packing and perfect plants. 
Thousands of small Palms, etc.. etc., in great vari- 
ety. Send for full descriptive catalogue, illustrated. 


REASONER BROS., ONECO, FLORIDA. 


“THE BEST WORK EXTANT UPON THE SUBJECT.” 


Insects Injurious to Fruits 


Prof. WILLIAM SAUNDERS, F.R. S.C. 


Handsomely WUlustrated with 440 Wood 
Engravings. 
CROWN 8vo. EXTRACLOTH. @ 00. 


“Cannot fail to prove of interest and benefit to 
the fruit growing community; and Mr. Saunders 
has shown himself well fitted for the task of pre- 
soe such a book.’’—Hon. Geo. B. Loring, 

nited States Commissioner of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

‘It is the best work extant upon the subject. 
Nothing so readable, so practical and so beauti- 
fully printed and illustrated has been issued b 
the press. The book is a credit to all concerned.” 
—Prof. A. R. Grote, of New Brighton, N. Y. 


“I consider your book the most practical and 
best-arranged work on orchard insects that has 
been written.""—Chas. W. Garfield, Secretary Mich- 
tgan Horticultural Society, Grand Rapids. 

“It is a capital book. We have nothing like it 
in America. It brings within reasonable compass 
and cost all that has been written on this import- 
ant subject.”—F. £. Wittel, Macon, Ga. 

Sent by the Publishers, free of expense, on re- 
ceipt of price. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 


PUBLISHERS, 
715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 
Mention Gardening. 


™Y DREER’S 
GARDEN SEEDS 


Plants Bulbs and Requisites 


They are the Best at the 
Lowest Prices. Catalogue 
full of gardep topics mailed 


Henry A. Dreer, 
714 Chestnut St. Phila. 


Superb Pansies. 


My “RAINBOW MIXTURE" is a combina- 
tion of the v best strains in existence, 
and cannot fail to give satisfaction. Stocky 
young plants $1.00 per 100, tree by mail. 


GEORGE CREIGHTON, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


OR SALE—A nice property for a gardener for sale 
for cash. A lot of one acre within 4 mile of main 
street in Norfolk. Neb., with house 12x24 with ell 
12x2234. 8 feet In clear; house has 3 large rooms, | bed- 
room, i cl 1 pantry; pamp in house; good cellar; 
barn 14x16. feet clear; wagon shed 14xlt. This is 
one of the best properties In the neighborhood and 

will sell for @Wcash. Address 

B. A. LINDERMANN, box 118, Norfolk, Neb. 


SLUG-SHOT 


TO DESTROY 


Currant and Cabbage Worms, Potato Bugs, Cucumber Fleas, Rose Lice 
and Slugs, Lice en Cattle, Fowls, Etc. 


There is scarce a place of size but will be found 
some merchant who Sells SLUG SHOT, and usu- 
ally in connection with the seed trade. The 
Great Seed Dealers are the chief distributors of 
SLUG SHOT. In all these years no case of harm 
fromits use is known. SLUG SHOT stands to- 
weed lay the most successful general insecticide in 
the world for use On VEGETABLES, FRUITS OR 
FLOWERS. It is put up in various sized pack- 
ages to Suit all wants. Weprepare all sorts of 
INSECTICIDES AND FUNGICIDES for spraying or 
in powder. 


THRIP JUICE—For Scale, Insects and Caterpillars. 
SOLUTION OF COPPER—For Rot, Blight, etc. 
GRAPE DUST—Powder for destroying Mildew on Roses and Gooseberries. 
SCROFULARIA—Routs Carpet Beetles. 

If you have trouble with Insects or Blights, write and we will try to help you. Send a 
postal for pamphlet to B. HAMMOND, Pishkill-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


Sold by the Seed Dealers of America. 
THE WATER GARDENS. 


Victoria Regia and V. Randi, Euryale ferox, Nelumbiums 
in variety, Hardy and Tropical Water Lilies in all colors. 
Nymphea Zanzibarensis (true Royal purple lily), $2.50 each. N, 
Gigantea (choicest blue in cultivation), $2.50 each. N. Sturtevanti, 
$2.50 each. N. Columbiana, new (the deepest crimson var.), $3.00 
each. Laydekeri Rosea, new, awarded a medal at the World's 
/ . Fair, $2.50 each. N, Trickerii, new, an unsurpassed and most de- 
==— 3 sirable night-blooming variety, $5.00 each. Other novelties see 
—— catalogue. 


WM. TRICKER & CO., Clifton, N. J. 
1838. 


yaa4. NEW APPLE, PEAR AND NUT TREES. 


Starr, the largest early apple; on, and other valuable sorts. Lincoln Gore- 
less, Seneca and Japan Golden Bussett Pears in collection at reduced rates. 
AUT *s Giant, Pedigree Mammoth. Paragon and other chestnuts. 
Walnuts—French, Persian, Japan, English and American. Pecans, Almonds and 
Filberts. Bleagnus Longipes. Hardy Oranges, Dwarf Rocky Mt. Cherries 
free trom insects, black knots or other diseases. Small Fruits, Grape Vines. 
Currants, Etc. SHADE TREES—Immense stock of Poplars and Maples, 
Ornamental Shrubs and Vines. Illustrated Descriptive Catalogue FRRE. 


POMONA NURSERIES. WILLIAM PARRY, Parry, N. J. 


Used largely in Florida. 


I 


S6 YEARS. 
300 ACRES. 


Fruit and Ornamental. i Handsome new 
Grapes, Shrubs, Roses, for Spring Planting. 160 page 
Awarded Several Medals at the World's Fair. Catalogue Free. 


Ellwanger & Barry, “iieohesery's 8. 


sendtoh HE MOQN Sure Death 


to all i i 
Company 0 all insect life on 


lant or beast; 
For { Trees, Shrubs, Vines, 


armless to the 

: skin; the most 

Your and Small Fruits. pleasant insecti- 
Descriptive Illustrated Catalogue Free. 
THE WM. H. MOON CO., 


cide; the best wash 
for pet animals. Ask 
Morrisville, Pa. 


your Seedsman for it, 
or address the Mfr's 
General Agents for 
America: 


August Rélker & Sons, 


138 West 24th Street, New York. 
When writing mention Gardening. 


OLDS’ SEED POTATOES. 


Ey.Ohio, Ohio,Jr., Six'Weeks’ Market, Burpee's Ex.Ey., 
Polaris, Freéman, R. N. Y. No. 2, and over 70 others at 
HARD TIMES PRICES. Also Seed Oats and Popcorn. Our 
WO R LD'S F Al R INTRODUCED IN °93 IS 
The Coming Potato 
It has proven better than all others. Similar to and as 
good as Freeman, but yields 4% more. “The quality is 
rfect.”’ T.B.Terry.**322 pounds from one.”’ L. Osborne. 
TALUGUE FREE.” L. L. OLDS, Clinton, Wisconsin. 
When writing mention Gardening. 


SWEET POTATO, CABBAGE 
; and TOMATO PLANTS. Illus- 


1000 Varieties of Cacti. 
500 sorts of rare BULBS. 
Many can't be had elsewhere. 
12 Cacti, $1. Sfor 50 cts. 
150 Blooming Bulbs, $1. 
69 for 50 ote. , 25for 25 cts. 

Two Ilnstrated Catalogues free, 


RARE PLANTS ook on Cacti, 116 Pages, 19 cts 
A. BLANC & COQ. 316 N. urn st.PHILADELPHIA 


D9.VOUFEED STOCK? Ser see 


ou do you can ord to overlook the value v1 

usilage and Dry Eodecr Cacting: in pest 
; and healthiest 

SHEEP AND HOCS aver known if intellizently 


Bulan Jobat Band Theft it just out. Send>for it. is 
free to any address. Smaliey Mfg, Co., Manitowec, Wis. -«,e, CALEB) BOGGS, Cheswold, Del. 
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GROWING BULBS FOR MARKET. 


My locality and soil seems particularly 
adapted to the growing of bulbs, and I 
would like to give the business a trial, 
especially the growing of gladioli and 
liiums, provided I could find a market 
for them. I do not wish to engage in the 
general florist business, and would prefer 
to confine myself to a few specialties 
which I know would flourish in this 
locality. Now what I want to know is 
what would be the chances for finding a 
wholesale market for bulbs? Would there 
be any probability of finding customers 
among the large dealers of the cities? or 
do they, as a rule, grow all bulbs they 
sell? **BULBs.”’ 

West Va. 


Be careful. Your locality and soil being 
well adapted to the growing of bulbs, give 
you an advantage, but no greater than 
that enjoyed by most other people engaged 
in the business. There is plenty of room for 
you, however. The wholesale market in 
the case of gladioli particularly, hasnever 
been so well supplied as it is to-day, nor 
have prices ever belore ruledsolow. Some 
years ago America bought its gladioli 
largely in Europe, but to-day the tables 
are turned, and Europe is a very large 
buyer in this country; for instance, the 
other day a Holland firm bought 150,000 
bulbs of gladioli, at one order, from a 
Long Island grower. Our large dealers 
seldom grow as many bulbs as they sell; 
they find it cheaper to buy them from 

ruwers who make a specialty of grow- 
ing bulbs. Like all other business men, 
however, they wi uld probably buy of the 
party who would supply them with the 
best and cheapest article with the least 
bother. As there is a vast deal of detail 
about the bulb growing business—grow- 
ing, rogueing, selecting, harvesting, win- 
tering, marketing, and the like, we should 
advise you to visit some great bulb grow- 
ing farm, also to talk with some of our 
larger bulb dealers, and get some direct, 
practical facts about the work before be- 
fore engaging init. If you are familiar 
with lilies and their cultivation and 
nabs aapeeaek and the lily disease hasn’t 
struck your neighborhood, and you make 
a specialty of them and they succeed well 
and multiply abundantly with you, you 
might succeed in working rp a good 
wholesale business in lilies. But investi- 
gate the matter and weigh it well before 
piunging into it. 
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Chicago 
AND VICINITY. 


I am now prepared to under- 
take any sort of 


LANDSCAPE 
GARDENING 


work, from the creation of Parks 
or Cemeteries to small home 
grounds. Thorough, artistic and 
practical work can be depended 


upon. .... 
J. A. PETTIGREW, 


525 Belden Avenue, 


For the last 5 years 
Superintendent of Lincoln Park... . 


Fitted with substantial iron legs and 
drop handles of special design for 
carrypoles. Send for circular and prices. 


CLEMENT & DUNBAR, 
1127 Beach St., PHILADELPHIA. 


Sulpho=Tobacco Soap. 
Rose’s Perfected Insecticide (patented). 


A safe, handy, effective and economical extermi- 
nator of any kind of Insecta and Vermin. In 
packages of from 2 ounces to 8) pounds. In use and 
recommended by many of the foremost Green- 
house and Nurserymen In the country. 

Write for Pamphlet. Samples free on receipt of 
four cents for postage. 


Rose Manufacturing Co., Niagara Falls, N.Y. 


The practical value of 
MEEHANS’ MONTHLY is 
now fully re ized by 
devotees of Wild Flowers 
and general gardening.— 
Philadelphia Ledger. 


Meehans’ 
Monthly. “~""™ 


For a magazine which 
makes no pretensions. this 
is one of the best of its 
kind that we have ever 


A magazine devuted to Wild Flowersand the higher branches of General Gardening and 
Horticulture. Conducted by THOMAS MEEHAN, formerly Editor of the “Garden- 
ers’ Monthly” and the “Native Flowers and Ferns of the United States." 
MEEHANS’ MONTHLY is especially addressed to lovers of Wild Flowers, though in a con- 
densed form, it appeals to every student of botany and to those fond of horticulture 


in all its branches. 


It is not a work catering to an idle hour and then to be thrown 


aside. As a volume for the library it is equal to the best works on botanical and gen- 
eral horticultural subjects, and as such, it has a value far beyond the usual monthly 


magazines. 


Each issue contains a beautifully executed colored lithograph, prepared by L. Prang & Co. 
of a wild flower of the United States and two pages of descriptive text, fourteen pages 
of general botanical and horticultural literature, and illustrated throughout with half- 


tone and wood cut engravings. 


Subscription Price, $2.00 per year; $1.00 tor 6 months. Samples copies free. In 
club with GARDENING for one year, for $2.25. 


THOMAS MEEHAN & SONS, Publishers, 


a a a a 


GERMANTOWN, Philadelpia, Pa. 


When writing mention Gardening. 
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Caloric Pumping Engines. 


It is now nearly fifty years since Ericsson first 
built a small caloric engine, as he called it, and set 
it at the work of raising water for railroad and 
domestic purposes, and from that day to this the 
hot air engine has been pumping water in the 
most economical and satisfactory manner. Inthe 
matter of economy, it is difficult to make a A es- 
timate in regard to the expense for household 
ourposes, because the cost is so small, that it is 
1ardly possible to name any figure whatever. 
When the water supply for twenty families can be 
lifted from 50 to 75 feet, with the expenditure of 
perhaps 1% or 2scuttles of coal and halt a dozen 
drops of oil, the figures are too low to be of inter- 
est, and when we consider that the housekeeper, 
in five minutes of her spare 
time, can officiate as en- 
gineer, stoker. and general 
mavager ofthe pumping de- 
partment, the estimate be- 
comes the matter rather for 
a smile than anything else. 

The hot-air engine has 
passed through a great many 
modifications and improve- 
ments, and at the present 
time, the two forms which 
we illustrate practically hold 
the market in the United 
States. The De Lamater- 
PD Rider shown in Fig. 1, is 

™ generally used for the larger 

~ and heaver work. The De 
Lamater-Ericsson shown in 


_ Fig. 2is of an entirely differ- 
DELA MATER-RIDER ent type from the engine first 
PUMPING ENGINE. built, and is adapted to both 


light and heavy work. The history of this latter 
engine is exceedingly interesting. Many years 
ago, when Capt. Ericsson was investigating the 
subject of the sun's heat. and the quantity of work 
it was possible to produce by means of its radiant 


heat, he invented and built a great deal of beauti- 
ful and costly apparatus. Among other things 
was the small caloricengine. This was placed in 


the focus of a mirror ora series of mirrors and 
performed very successfully. In appearance it 
was precisely like the ordinary DeLamater-Eric:- 
son pumping engine, except the pump was left 
off, and the uppercylinder 
was surrounded by what 
seemed like a screw 
thread. This screw was 
intended to perform the 
same purpose as the wa- 
ter jacket which now sur- 
rounds the upper part o! 
the cylinder. That is, it 
se to cool that por- 
tion, so that the packing 
would not be burned out, 
and the air after doing its 
- work in the upper part of 
the cylinder would be 
properly cooled. This is 
effected in the pump by 
the circulation of water. 


Fig. 2. 
DE LAMATER-ERICSSON In the small model the 


PUMPING ENGINE. 
radiator. 

Tradition has it that when the Captain had fin- 
ished his experiemnt, he remarked that that design 
would make a capital domestic pump, and turned 
it over to the DeLamater works, where the design 
was properly modified to adapt it for domestic 


screw thread acted asa 


pumping purposes. During the last ten years we 
have watched this pump at work under ail sorts 
of conditions, and in the hands ofall sorts of men, 


from the most experienced to the very poorest 
We have seen it in the hands of housekeepers and 
janitors, and it has but rarely needed repairs, and 
has been practically ar ready to go to work 
when the fire was lighted. It isu with gas 
coal, wood and kerosene burners. The larger en 
gine, the DeLamater-Rider, is usually fitted to 
burn coal. Recent expedients for taking up wear, 
etc., have greatly increased the durability of both 
machines, and, taken altogether, they are proba- 
bly the most satisfactory pieces of machinery in 
general use that can be found.—Sanzrlary Plumber 
March 1, 1894. 

These engines are being largely used by florists 
nurserymen, etc,, and we would suggest that any- 
one desiring further information should write the 
DeLamater Iron Works, 87 South Fifth avenue 
New York. 


HEN THAT LAY are Hensthat Pay. Capai 

Egg Maker “wakes up” the hens. It sets 
them laying and keeps them la and paying. It 
cures alid and kee ultry healthy. It trebles 
oge production. NOT a but it stimulates and tn 
vigorates. Large boxes 25 cents. One pound cents. 
Very strong and lasts long. To induce a test will send 
trial box for tage, NINE cents. New Poultry Book. 

engravings, all about poultry. 

houses, Ipcubators, ae etc.. sent free for SEVEN 
cents for postage. etc. Trial box and book BOTS pre 
paid foronly l5cents. Donot miss thischance. Agents 
irculars free. Send to 


MILLS CAPSI CO., Hinsdale, N. H 


wanted. 


You will benefit Gardening by men- 
tioning it every time you write an 
advertiser in these columns. 


1894. 


a 


Build 
Your Own 
Greenhouse. 


We furnish the wood work complete for 
the smallest Greenhouse or the largest 
Conservatory. The cost of the woodwork 
complete for this 


Model House, 


size 10x16, is $60.00 on car at Lockland 


As far as practicable, all pieces are cut and 
fitted, and the house can be quickly erect 
ed by an ordinary carpenter. Other sizes 
furnished at corresponding rly low prices. 
Send loc. for drawing. We are also prepared 
to furnish glass, hardware, and everything 
except paint and heating apparatus 


LOCKLAND LUMBER CO., 
LOCKLAND, OHIO 


GREENHOUSE ¥ 
HEATERS, 


Wrought oon Boilers Only. 


REE Poo yo rere age renee! Qe ee a as Bret 
BREE en A STE 
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THE FLAT TOP TYPE. 
Devine Boiler Works, 


OFFICE : 
69 Dearborn St., CHICAGO, U.S.A. 


STANDARD VENTILATING MACHINERY 


RECEIVED 
ALL 
BEST 
AWARDS 
LAST 
FOUR 
YEARS. 

Opens sash 
same height 
at far end, 
Catalogues 

Fre 

The only machine In competition receiving a Certlti- 
cate of Merit at the St. Louls Convention. 

E. HIPPARD, YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO. 


Pett necans VASES. 


For cash with TEE 


tthe eee eee eee eee ee | 


With 12-Inch base............ 1.69 
Write for price list of Standard Flower 
Pots, etc. The best Vase in the market 
for the money. The lowest price for pots. 

HILFINGER BROS. POTTERY, 

Fort Edward, 
UGUST ROLKER & SONS. ea 

136 and 138 Went 2th Street, New York City. 


GARDENING. 
HITCHINGS & CO., 


Established 1844. 


Horticultural Architecture g Building, 


GREENHOUSE HEATING AND VENTILATING. 
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IRON-FRAIMME CONSTRUCTION. 


Greenhouses, Graperies, Palm Houses, etc., Erected Complete. 
Plans and Estimates of Cost furnished on application. Send four cents postage for Illustrated Catalogue. 


HITCHINGS & CO., 233 Mercer St., New York. 


When writing mention Gardening. 


H. ” HOOKER COPIPANY, 


- 57 and 59 West Randolph Street, CHICAGO, 


GLASS FOR GREENHOUSES. —z_ 


Plate, Window and Art Glass, Paints, Oils, Etc. 
Announcement to Florists.___.—_i 


We deatre to mnnounee the dissolution of the firm of Sipfie. Dopffel & Aeny and to introduce to the trade 
its successor. The SYRACUSE POTTERY De which will be under the management of William Dopffel 
and Conrad Breecnwer The business wi ecal 


ta in the market, and assu you of 
our intention to | in further Improvements we solicit a continuance of your patronage in the bellef 
that we can supply just what is needed at a price and in a manner satisfactory to all. 
Send for price list and samples and we know you willgiveusanorder........ 


SYRACUSE POTTERY CO., Office 403 N. Salina St., SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


WATER 


For Your 

GREEN HOUSE, 

ROSE HOUSE, 
NURSERY, 


Conservatory, Lawn, 
House, Carden,Stock 
orany other purpose. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue HOT-AIR 
DeLAMATER-RIDER ano PIM PIN(C 


DELAMATER-ERICSSON EN CINE. 


pum PING 
ENCINE. 

Their operation is so simple and 

safethatachild canrunthem. They 


will pump water from shallow 
streams or any. h.ud of well. The 
can be ore éot forany kindof fuel. 

Capacity 1.600 to 30,000 gallons 
of water a day, according to size. 


The De Lamater Iron Works, 
87 South Fifth Ave., 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 

When writing mention Gardening. 


Kroeschell Bros. Co. 


IME ROovETHD 


Greenhouse : Boller, 


41 to 55 Erie St., 


CHICAGO, 


ERICSSON, 


Bollers made of the best of material. shel, firebox 
sheets and heads of steel, water space all around 
(front, sides and back). Write for information. 


When writing mention Gardening. 


Write for a Copy of 
the ‘‘IIlustrator,’’ 


A monthly journal issued by 
the largest engraving house 
in the United States. 


J. MANZ & CO. 


183, 185, 187 [Monroe Street, 
. . CHICAGO. 


Engraving by all Processes. asst. 


Ths Gardaainy Co. 
CHICAGO. 
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ORDER BULBS NOW. 


There is no more useful garden material than what are known as Dutch Bulbs, Hyacinths, 
Tulips, Narcissi, Crocus, etc. ‘They give for a small outlay of time and money an abund- 
ance of flowers in the house from December until April, and in the garden almost before 
the snow is off the ground in the spring until the middle of May. These Bulbs are grown 
almost exclusively in Holland, and in enormous quantities, where they are sold at very 
low prices. Usually they pass ‘through the hands of two dealers and more than double in 
price before reaching the retail buyer in America. 


By ordering from me now instead of waiting until fall, you save from 25 to 50 per cent. in 
cost, get a superior quality of bulbs not usually to be obtained at any price in this coun- 
try, ‘and have a much larger list of varieties to select from. My orders are selected and 
packed in Holland, and are delivered to my customers in the original packages immedi- 
ately upon their arrival from Holland, perfectly fresh and in the best possible condition. 


If you wish to take advantage of my very low prices, I must have your order not later 
than July rst, as I import Bulbs to order only.. They need not be paid for until after 
delivery, or taken if not of a satisfactory quality. 


My price list is now ready and may be had for the asking. 


J. WILKINSON ELLIOTT, 


A FEW OF THE PRICES. Landscape Architect, 
ne Mix acinths. . $2.2 $9.00 _ 
ee eS Tulips «90 288 Horticultural Buyers’ Agent, 
: am ee ee ee 5 4.60 
Narciesne 1esticun: : 75 4.00 ~==alifips—— PTT rSBURGH, PA, 


eg LORD & BURNHAM CO., 
SEEDS! SEEDS! Horticultural Architects ¢ — 


STEAM AND HOT WATER HEATING olen 


me My A atlod free,to alleppilcants, it contains « . © « « «+ Plans and estimates farnished on application. 
the leading and moet popular of 


Vegetable, Farm and Flower Seeds 


Besides all the desirable novelties of last seaso . , ey AEE ele a hg. 
and nearly everything else in my line of business. CI NI. hoo ~~ es 


ALFRED BRIDGEMAN, 
37 East :9th Street, NEW YORK CITY. 


GREENHOUSE» | 2329 [alii am oneass DN owen 
CONSTRUCTION. | seattiee. ii a = ee 4: 


Do not fail to write to me 
For an Estimate—___...=m. 


s &e- SEND ee, CENTS POSTAGE FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 
John C. Moninger, LORD & BURNHAM CO. 


297 HAWTHORNE AVE., j 
; CHICAGO, ILL. Mention GARDENING. Irvington-on=Hudson, N. y, 


J me _ . Soe 
NY \é ys Y ee ae e ee - 


SES SSES == —— —— 
Wont view of a portion of our exhibit at the World’s ~ | Fair. 


FLOWER POTS. —— 1876. 
sae STANDARD «| Water=liliesé Lotus 


orders for flower pots this spring without 
° 4 s Th fi 
first receiving our estimates for same. crnneet Peres aes paces ae pall repay supplied with aquatics 


O Oar stock unlimited, “Our goods equaiead | NEW DOUBLE-FLOWERED WHITE NELUMBIUM, 


by none. . . With One Hundred Petals. 
A. H. HEWS & CO. NEW DOUBLE RED NELUMBIUM 
North Cambridge, Mass. with RE penis. - 
When you write to any of the advertis- Catalogue, with prices of p‘ants and full instructions for culture, mailed free. 


peal lap page el da EDMUND D. STURTEVANT, Bordentown, N. J. | 
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Trees and Shrubs. 


THE JAPAN MAPLBS. 


There are between sixty and seventy 
known species of maples, and half of them 
are indigenous to China and Japan, there- 
fore we regard that part of the world as 
headquarters for maples. In economic 
importance and magnificent arboreal pro- 
portions, however, the American maples 
take the lead. In a garden sense we 
regard the Japan maples asshrubs rather 
than trees, and while we cultivatea good 
many species, the two most esteemed 
with us are Acer palmatumand A. Japon- 


JAPAN MAPLES AT DOSORIS 


icum. From these two we get the host 
of variegated and deeply cut forms we 
prize so highly, and of which a group of 
most beautiful specimens growing at 
Dosoris are shown in our illustration 
which is engraved from a photograph. 
These plants vary from five to ten feet 
across. Acer pictum is the most com- 
mon maple in Japan and it forms a hand- 
some tree about 50 feet in height, some- 
what resembling our sugar maple. _ It is 
not uncommon in cultivation here. Some- 
times it produces a few variegated 
branches. We find it, or forms of it, in 
gardens under the names Acer Colchicum, 
or A. Jetum. We saw an unusually fine 
specimen of it, about 35 feet high, in 

oopes Brothers & Thomas’ nursery at 
West Chester, Pa. 


Acer Japonicum is the broad-leaved 
‘Japan maple’ common in gardens, and 
of which the golden-leaved form is such a 
favorite. Although this yellow leaved 
variety otten ‘“‘burns’’ in summer and is 
somewhat delicate, the green leaved forms 
seem to be quite robust. The most beau- 
tiful of all the varieties (if it be a variety) 
is aconitifolium. It is robust in habit, as 
beautiful in flower as a scarlet maple, 
handsome and uncommon in foliage, and 
brilliant in color in autumn. 

Acer palmatum, often called A. polymor- 
phum, is the parent of atropurpureum, 
dissectum, pinnatifidum, sanguineumand 
the other lovely gems so welcome in our 
gardens. This and the preceding species 
(A. Japomicum) arej next to A. pictum, 
the commonest maples in Japan, both in 
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a wild and cultivated state. The different 
varieties you will find described in nur- 
serymen’s catalogues, and the descrip- 
tions are generally reliable, As a rulethe 
varieties originate in Japan, but wename 
them, which accounts for so much Latin. 
In order to keep the different varieties 
true to kind they are propagated by lay- 
ering or grafting. Large quantities are 
propagated in our home nurseries, and a 
considerable number are imported every 
year from Japan. But what a difference 
in the plants! The Japanese gratting as 
compared with the American is finnicky 
and clumsy and their inclination to work 
several varieties on to one stem in simply 
childish. 

All of these Japanese maples, as our 
illustration may show, are _ perfectly 
hardy at Dosoris, and we found them 
hardy at Boston, but in rigorous parts 
of the country we should advise our read- 
ers to treat them experimentally, or pro- 
tect them in winter. When they are in 
good health, in full leaf and perfect color 
they surpass in elegance all other shrubs 
in the garden, They like good moist soil, 
general shelter, and protection from cold 
wind in winter. While the plants are un- 
der ten or fifteen years of age they are apt 
to be perfect specimens of beauty, but 
after that they are apt to lose some of 
their branches in summer, the branches 
dying off unaccountably. This occurs in 
other Japanese shrubs besides maples, for 
instance red bud, exochorda and daphne. 

These maples are in their most beauti- 
ful condition before midsummer, then the 
crimson varieties, like the purple beech, 
get duller in color; towards fall, however, 
the green leaved sortsin particular assume 
a fine autumn hue, and they retain their 
foliage for some time after the leaves of 
ordinary maples have dropped. 


Among other desirable Japanese maples 
are the hawthorn leaved (A. crategi- 
folium), a free growing sort; the Ginnala 
maple, a form of the Tartarian one, and 
which forms a small tree; A. rufinerve a 
small tree much resembling our moose- 
wood (A. pennsylvanicum), but its leaves 
and petioles have a glaucous bluish cast; 
and the hornbeam leaved maple (A. car- 
pinifolium) whichina general way doesn’t 
look like a maple at all, but is quite like 
a hornbeam. 


NOTES FROM THB ARNOLD ARBORETUM, 
BOSTON. 


The diervillas vary in color from pure 
white to almost deep red and are very 
showy. M. Lemoine, Mme. Tellier, Ama- 
bilis, Intermedia, G. Mallet, candidissima, 
Van Houttei, Hortensis avd Abel Carriere 
are good sorts. 

Among the rhododendronsin bloom the 
most noticeable varieties; are Charles 
Dickens, Henry W. Sargent, Sefton, Lady 
Grey Egerton, Norma, Guido, Lady Arm- 
strong, Amphion, King of the Purples, 
Alexander Dancer, Mrs. Milner, James 
Bateman, Ccerulescens, Ralph Sanders, 
H. Parsons, Album elegans, Kettledrum, 
Bicolor, Mrs. Harry Ingersoll , Purpur- 
eum grandiflorum, Roseum elegans, Car- 
actacus and Everestianum. 

Symplocas cratagoides is a compara- 
tively little known plant from Japan. Its 
leaves are dark glossy green and some- 
what like plum leaves. It has been thickly 
covered with small panicles of white 
flowers. The shrub is of rapid growth 
and attains the height of seven feet. 

The Scotch broom (Cytisus scoparius) 
is heavily laden with long sprays of yel- 
low pea flowers. We are obliged to give 
it a slight protection in the winter, but it 
is well worth the care. 
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The rose acacia (Robinia hispida) is 
full of rosy pink flowers. There are several 
varieties in color from deep to light pink. 

The common locust (Robinia Pseuda- 
cacia) three varieties arein bloom, namely 
Camuseti, a prolific bloomer, semperflo- 
rens with long racemes, and Decaisneana 
with pink flowers. 

Ceanothus ovalis, a western species, 1s 
the earliest to bloom. It is a low grow- 
ing compact shrub about two feet high 
and has handsome white flowers having 
an unpleasant odor. 

Viburnum cassinoides is now covered 
with flat cymes of yellowish white flow- 
ers, under cultivation it is very orna- 
mental and flowers profusely. Viburnum 
pubescens is a beautiful shrub bearing 
small cymes of white flowers. Theleaves 
are downy underneath. 

Schrenk's mock orange (Philadelphus 
coronarius Schrenkii) has medium size 
flowers in great profusion, and it is the 
earliest in bloom. 

Ledifolius is a taller kind and has lar- 
ger and purer white flowers than the 
other but it is not such an abundant 
bloomer. Speciosus is loaded with very 
large blossoms. 

The mountain laurel (Kalmia latifolia) 
just coming into flower, in another week 
will be a beautiful sight. The sheep laurel 
(K. angustifolia) is also just opening, and 
its pretty little pink flowers are delight- 
ful at this season. 

C. JacKson Dawson. 


TRANSPLANTING OLD BOX TREES. 


1. I wish to transplant some old box 
trees, standing say fourfeet high, froman 
old farmhouse near us in the country? 
Can this be done with any chance of suc- 
cess? And if so, is the autumn or spring 
the best time? I do not want to take 
them up in the winter, with a ball of 
frozen earth, but will do so as a last 
resort. I suppose cutting off the ends of 
the roots by digging a trench round the 
tree, and then filling in the earth would 
be advisable. When should this be done? 

2. MULCHING FOR TREES.—I cannot 
keep mulching of sedge or salt grass or 
manure round my trees and shrubs, by 
reason of strayingchickens. They scratch 
everything away. It is impracticable to 
fence with poultry netting. Is there any 
mulching that willnot tempt the chickens? 
How about wood or coal ashes? 

Oyster Bay, L. I. SUBSCRIBER. 


1. Box trees are among the easiest of 
all evergreens to transplant. Diga trench 
around them now as you suggest. In 
filling it in again ram the soil very hard, 
and when finished make a big deep basin 
around the stem ot the plant and givethe 
ball of roots a thorough soaking oft water. 
Give it another soaking once or twice 
during summer. After we have a good 
soaking rain next August or September 
dig up the plants and move them to vour 
garden. In digging save all the roots and 
keep them moist. There is no need of a 
frozen ball. But should you find in dig- 
ging the trench just now that nearly allof 
the working roots are severed, we should 
advise you to leave the plants alone till 
the first week of next April. 

2. We should not advise the use of 
ashes, more especially wood ashes. In 
summer weather the earth under the 
mulching being moister than the surround- 
ing ground worms and othe. tid-bits for 
chickens are more likely to be found there 
than in uncovered ground, and active 
farm-yard hens know thisand go to work 
accordingly, no matter what the loose 
mulching may be. Poultry wire netting 
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is the best remedy. Don’t use it as a fence 
but in the way of a mat to lay over the 
mulching. You can get the netting of any 
width, say 3, 4,5 or 6 feet, and it costs 
about three-quarters of a cert a square 
foot. Ifthe holes you wish to mulch are 
5 feet across, get 5 feet wide netting and 
cut it into 5 feet squares, rounding the 
corners, then make a cut in the round to 
the middle on one side, with a hole in the 
center to enable you to get it in place 
around the tree stem, and with a few 
hook-topped pegs fasten down the 
edges to the ground. An ordinary tin- 
smith’s shears will cut the netting quite 
easily. 


HEDGE PLANTS POR ARKANSAS. 


1. What do you consider best for an 
ornamental hedge? 2. Cedarsare easily 
obtained here, as they are a native of the 
woods. 3. I know nothing of California 
privet. 4. How about English box? 
5. Whatisthe best method of cultiva- 
tion and the time of year for pruning? 

Arkansas. A. L. C. 


1. The California privet. 2. We pre- 
sume you mean red cedar ( Juniperus 
Virginiana). It will make a pretty hedge. 
but it takes time and tact to keep it even 
and dense at the bottom, and it isof little 
use as a fence, for cattle in particularlove 
to crush into or through it to scratch 
themselves. 3. The California privet, 
botanically named Ligustrum ovalitolium, 
is not a Californian plant at all, but a 
native of Japan. It is the most popular 
hedge plant in the country, and very 
easily grown. 4. What we call tree 
box which is larger growing than edging 
box might do for a dwarf hedge, but it 
is very slow growing and no protection 
at all as a tence. In open, hot, sunny 
parts it is unsuitable. 5. The strip 
marked off for the hedge should be plowed 
or dug quite deep, and the poor soil re- 
moved and rich loam filled in and firmed; 
plant close, and even in the row, and 
afterwards keep the ground clean, and 
till the plants begin to grow a mulching 
will help them. Hedfesshould be pruned 
twice a year, before growth begins in 
early spring, and again in summer. 


SOME OF THB NEWER LILAGS. 


The new vanieties of lilacs, introduc- 
tions of Mr. Lemoine, France, and Mr. 
Spath, Germany, together with those 
recently brought from China and Japan, 
are remarkable and valuable additions to 
the family. The double flowered kinds of 
Mr. Lemoine are really extraordinary, 
and are noticeable for size of panicle, as 
well as beauty and form of individual 
flower. 


Prominent among these is the double 
white variety called Madame Lemoine, 
which produces large, perfectly double, 
rosette shaped, pure white flowers. It is 
a gem, and I believe the first double 
white hlac brought to notice. 


Another beautiful sort 1s President 
Grevy, bearing immense panicles, with 
very large, double, individual flowers, 
three-fourths of an inch in diameter, and 
of a beautiful shade of blue. Lamarck, 
with rosy lilac double flowers, Michael 
Buckner bearing pale lilac double flowers, 
and Maxime Cornu with lilac rose flow- 
ers, are superb kinds, which are sure to 
command attention and to excite adimira- 
tion. Besides these there are several other 
admtrable kinds, with double flowers. 

Among many choice single flowered 
varieties Ludwig Spith and Frau Dam- 
mann are especially, noteworthy. The 
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former is a very dark purple, the deepest 
I have seen and very sweet, while the lat- 
ler is a beautiful snow white. Both are 
free flowering and bloom while quite 
young. 

Marie le Graye is another charming 
white variety, although among the many 
white kinds Princess Alexandra, one of 
Dougall’s seedlings, is the freest bloomer 
and the best grower. Lovaniensis has 
silvery pink flowers, and is very attrac- 
tive. 

The Japanese lilacs, Syringa japonica 
and S. villosa, are valuable because they 
extend the flowering season of the genus 
nearly amonth. Japonica becomes ul‘i- 
mately a tree. It has handsome, massive, 
dark green foliage and produces about 
middle of June large panicles of white 
flowers, with a peculiar odor, somewhat 
like that of the privets. Vi//osa is anerect 
shrub with foliage resembling that of the 
white fringe, and bears clusters of rosy 
pink flowers, which do not possess an 
agreeable odor; the flowers appear about 
the time that the common lilacs are 
fading, and hence it w‘ll have value. 

Lilacs Amurensis and Pekinensis are 


= oid recently brought from Japan. 
hey are spreading shrubs of graceful 
habit, and produce latter part of June or 
early in July large panicles of creamy 
white flowers which also lack an agree- 
able odor. They will be esteemed princi- 
pally for their foliage, good habit, and 
late flowering. 

In add tion to the above named there are 
several others which deserve to be included 
in a collection, but I fear the list might 
become too long. Such important addi- 
tions as these will surely awaken a new in- 
terest in this charming family. 

W. C. Barry. 

Rochester, N. Y,, May 29, 1894. 


THE CHINESE WHITE FRINGE SHRUB 
(Chionanthus retusus).—Mr. John Dun- 
bar of Highland Park, Rochester, N. Y., 
sends vsa spray of blossoms of thisshrub, 
and writes: ‘It came into bloom here 
May 28, which is about ten days or two 
weeks earlier than our white fringe tree 
(C. virginica). The flowers are borne in 
more stiff and erect clusters than are those 
of our native fringe tree and they have 
not the same graceful appearance. But 


this Chinese plant is very showy when in 
bloom, and it blossoms very freely, at 
least the plant here, which is barely three 
feet high 1s covered with flowers. As it 
has survived the past two winters in the 
park with barely any protection we look 
upon it as being quite hardy.’’ Weare 
glad to hear of the good behavior of this 
picky little shrub at Rochester, It has 

een grown at Dosoris for a good many 
years, and we wrote aboutit in the Coun- 
try Gentleman, June 4, 1891, and in the 
American Florist, June 2,1892. Referring 
to our diaries we find: ‘‘May 21, 1887, 
Chionanthus retusus at best in bloom; C. 
virginica, flowers not open yet. May 28, 
C. retusus, past; C. virginica, opening.”’ 
“June 10, 1888—Chionanthus retusus 
has been in good flower since ten or four- 
teen days; C. virginica has just become 
white.” ‘May 20, 1889.—C. retusus 
open, flowers white. May 24, C. virginica 
beginning to whiten; 30th, at best.”’ Mr. 
Dunbar calls our attention to an illustra- 
tion of a spray of its flowers that ap- 
peared a couple of years ago in the Gar- 
deners’-Chronicle, and was copied into 
Meehans: (Monthly, @nd remarks ‘‘That 
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illustration does not give the plant justice, 
for the flowers are not nearly so stiff asit 
represents them to be.’’ Indeed they are 
not. But it is another instance of the 
unfaithfulness of wood cuts as compared 
with photo-engravings such as are used 
in GARDENING. At the same tite this 
Chinese little shrub has its faults, we ex- 
pressed them in the Florist: ‘‘The whole 


plant is small, meagre perhaps, and - 


although a pretty little shrubit can never 
rival the American white fringe tree in 
favor, fullness or beauty.”’ 


GALIFORNIA PRIVET IN O#10. 


I wish some one who knows would tell 
us if California privet is hardv here in 
southern Ohio, wrere we have it as cold 
as 10° to 20° below zero occasionally. I 
want to plant some three or four hun- 
dred feet of hedge and I want something 
good and permanent and inexpensive. 
GARDENING April 15, says, if there is 
doubt about the California privet try the 
common privet. Thisis work we don't 
want any doubts about. Please let us 
hear from those who know. S. J. G. 

Southern Ohio. 


It would undoubtedly flourishin -outh- 
ern Ohio. Central Ohio might do for it, 
but in northern Ohio we believe this 
privet would not be hardy enough. The 
upright or bush honeysuckle makes an 
excellent substitute where the cold is too 
severe for privet. 

PHOENIX NURSERY COMPANY. 

Bloomington, IIl. 


THE Macnouia Diep.—In 1893 B. M. 
R., Pa., paid the “local landscape gar- 
dener $3 for a magnolia and planting it, 
but it died; this spring he planted another 
and it too died,’’ and he advises our cor- 
respondent to wait till next spring before 
planting another one. The latter asks us 
‘‘What should Ido? Could I not get one 
grown in a pot?” Spring is the proper 
time to plant magnolias. We cannot tell 
why your A ial died, but we believe if 
you should order a magnolia from one of 
the nursery firms advertising in GARDEN- 
ING you will get a plant worth setting 
out and which will grow too. By com- 
municating with these firms now they can 
prepare a pot plant for you for next 
spring, but it will cost morethan anopen 
ground plant. 

Daphne Cneorum is a very pretty little 
evergreen shrub, and the demand for it 
exceeds the supply, hence we do not won- 
der the plants you got are small. 

LAVENDER.—Instead of buying a tiny 
plant you should have bought 10 cents 
worth of seed and raised a hundred plants 
from it. The seed if sown in April orcarly 
in May in a shallow drill in the garden 
germinates well enough, but the plants 
would not be likely to bloom till the fol- 
lowing year. 


RHODODENDRONS AND AZALEAS, treat- 
ment after blooming.—What is the proper 
treatment of Azalea mollis and hybrid 
aud other rhododendrons after flowering 
as regards their seed pods? Would it 
help the plants to remove them? Ifso, 
are they pinched, broken off or cut out? 

W.C. E. 


Just as soon as the rhododendron blos- 
soms have faded, and often before they 
drop, we break off the flower heads so as 
to remove the seed pods without injuring 
the wood buds at the end of the shoot. 
There is a knack in this. If the heads 
don’t break off easily, with a sharp small 
knife cut them off. Or if you leave them 
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till the seed forms the heads, toughen and 
don’t break off well, they must be cut off. 
And in going over the plants you will find 
in some plantsthat theseed pods separate 
easily, whereas in others they are very 
tenacious. Removing the seed vessels 
strengthens the plants, as it gives them 
less to support and allows their energy 
to go to the better production of young 
wood and setting acropof flowers fornext 
spring. Wedothe same with azaleas, and 
for the same end. 


THE CHINESE SNOWBALL.—E. S. M., 
Floral Park, N. Y., sends us leaves and 
flowers of a snowball, ‘‘the clusters are 
six inches in diameter on plants two feet 
high.’”’ It is the ‘‘double”’ or sterile flow- 
ered form of Viburnum macrocephalum, 
and a splendid shrub it is, but unfortun- 
ately not reliably hardy in the north, 
hence so seldom seen in good form in gar- 
dens. Its snowball heads are very large 
and the flowers very white. Its leaves 
are somewhat like those of V. plicatum, 
or rather like V. Lantana, but more sca- 
brous, and the habit of the shrub is more 
straggling. The ‘‘single’’ or wild form of 
it called Keteleeri is also now in bloom; 
the outer circle of the cvme iscomposed of 
very white, showy, neuter flowers, and 
the inner flowers are perfect, white and 
quite pretty; in fact it is a handsome 
shrub. 


SCALE ON JAPAN Mapvers.—E. J. M. 
has got ‘‘some newly imported Japanese 
maples which seem to be affected with a 
minute scale.’”?” With a sponge and weak 
kerosene emulsion wash the stems and 
branches. 


GRAFTING RETINOSPORAS.—E. J. W., 
Mo., asks ‘‘What is the stock used for 
grafting in the propagation of R. filifera 
pendula?” Seed ings of R. obtusa and R. 
pisifera, also of the American arbor vite. 


SINGLE SCARLET HAWTHORN.—F. C. 
D.—The technicai name of your plant is 
Crategus oxyacantha var. punicea. 


The Flower Garden. 


THE PLOWBR GARDEN. 


It isthe 11th of June and a beautiful 
morning, so come out into the garden 
with us while it is pleasantly cool and be- 
fore the sun is up, for the best weather 
has come now. The grass on the lawns, 
because of the recent cool moist weather 
is thick and fresh and green, and we mow 
it once a week. The trees never looked 
prettier. The borders are gay with many 
perennials. Annuals that were sown in 
spots or rows or transplanted have got 
a good foothold and are growing nicely 
and every bit of ground 1s filled up. 

PANSIES, on account of the hot dry 
weather in early spring, had a setback, 
but the cool wet weather of May recuper- 
ated their energy and now they are fine. 
The plants raised from seed sown in 
March are now coming into bloom and 
give us the best flowers. Now is the time 
to gather sced. Take seed from the fine 
flowered varieties only. After the pansies 
are over we will fill their place with tub- 
erous-rooted begonias and Zanzibar bal- 
sams, for they as well as pansies like good, 
moistish soil and slight shade. 

ORIENTAL POPPIES are past their best; 
how gay they have been. Plants we 
raised from seed sown a year ago blos- 
somed finely this season. As soonas their 
leaves begin to fade we willcut them over 
and fillup the space with zinnias, mari- 


June 15, 


golds, vinca, or some other 
which we keep up a reserve stoc 

ANNUAL POPPIES as umbrosum, tulip, 
and Shirley that were sown last fall are 
now opening gayly, and together with 
perennial coreopsis and early eschscholt- 
zia are making a gorgeous display. This 
spring’s sowings won’t be in bloom for a 
week ortwo yet. We met Mr. W. Atlee Bur- 
pee of Philadelphia in New York the other 
day and he was telling us of the wonder- 
ful success they have at Fordhook Farm 
with fall sown poppies, especially with 
Papaver glaucum, the tulip poppy. At 
Dosoris we always grow them in this 
way. and from spring sowings for a suc- 
cession, in fact they selfsow themselves 
most lavishly. 

CORN FLOWERS (Centaurea cyanus) 
treated as we do annual poppies are al- 
ways fine. The prettiest bellflowers in 
bloom are persicifolia, blue and white, sin- 
gle and double. 

CANTERBURY Bells both from sowings 
made last June, and again early in August, 
and wintered in a cold frame, and planted 
out in earliest spring are opening their 
flowers, and will make a fine display. 

Harpy PiNKs of all sorts are in bloom. 
Considering what pretty flowers they are 
and how easy to grow, why don’t we 
grow more ofthem? Wepropagatethem 
by division in spring. 

SwEET WILLIAMS are opening. Weraise 
a fresh stock from seed every vear, sow- 
ing them inspring, and planting them into 
a bedin May. This is one of the flowers 
very little improvement has been made in 
for many years. 

PYRETHUMS, single and double, for a 
month have been beautiful. The doubles 
are increased by division in early spring, 
or in August; thesingleseither by division 
or from seed. We read in a European 
paper, and later copied into an American 
one, a few weeks ago, that the propaga- 
tion of pyrethrums by divisionisimproper, 
that by cuttings is the right way! 

PERENNIAL LARKSPUR iS cOming into 
bloom. See that the heavy stems are tied 
to the stake, but the tving should be 
loose, and not readily noticeable, and the 
stakes never as high as the plants. 

Ho.tLyuocks should be attended to in 
the same way. 

EreEcT CLEMATIS and bunches of speed- 
well if not tied up will fall down and 
smother their neighbors. Don't let them 
do that. 

SPIR.-EA FILIPENDULA, the double flow- 
ered, is a very pretty perennial we should 
grow more of. It andthe Astilbe japon- 
ica are in good bloom. 

CoLuMBINES.—Most ofthe short spurred 
ones are past, but we have a nice display 
of white, red, and yellow long spurred 
ones vet. Grow them from seed. But if 
you want to keep them pure you must 
keep each kind separate and away from 
near any others. 


P.zonias, the Chinese herbaceous sorts 
are splendid. They love good, moist 
ground, and an open but sheltered sput. 
Although pzonias will ‘‘last forever’’ in 
the same place without transplanting, 
the best results are obtained by moving 
them to fresh ground every few years. 
We raised some of these pzonias trom 
seed a few years ago; when they blos- 
somed last year most of them were single. 
or at least meagrely double; this vear, 
however, the majority of them are quite 
double. 

GERMAN IRISES are past their best, but 
the bold pallida is fine, and bulbous inses 
are making a show. About the end of the 
month Koempfer’s Japan irises will be in 
bloom. 

ANNUALS.=-Where ~we have sown pop 
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pies, mignonette, Drummond phlox, can- 
dytuft. coreopsis, sweet alyssum and 
other annuals in rows, we thin them out 
a little, say totwo or three inches apart or 
more, to make them stocky and healthy, 
they flower ever so much better for it. 
Keep the ground loose about them, also 
about transplanted annuals. In a few 
weeks from now lots of the early flower- 
ing annuals will be over and there will be 
gaps inthe borders if we haven’t some- 
thing on hand to fill upthe empty spaces. 
For this use we sow nasturtiums, china 
asters, zinnias, coreopsis, marigolds, cos- 
mos, and the like after the middle of May, 
and again about the middle of June in a 
bed or corner, so that we can have the 
plants ready for lifting and transplanting 
whenever we havea place ready for them. 
If we sow Drummond phlox, sweet peas, 
or helichrysum, later than June, they 
don’t flower well with us. But migno- 
nette, annual coreopsis, andcandytuft we 
sow in rows where they are to bloom, 
thinning out the seedlings. 

Sow seeds of Canterbury bells, espe- 
cially of the Calycanthema variety in an 
old frame, or a box, or a half-shady place 
in the garden and prick off or thin the 
seedlings soon after they come up. They 
are for next summer’s flowers. 


FORGET-ME-NOTS AND POPPIBS. 


This bed of forget-me-not is selfsown, 
having occupied the same place for some 
years. Every spring it is a perfect mass 
of bloom, and with the backing of Iceland 
poppies, principally orange and yellow 
with a few white, makes a magnificent 
display. The tall plants bordering the 
left are our nativecolumbine. The bedas 
you will notice is in a fence corner, and 
from November until Aprilis covered with 
a bank of snow. The only attention 
given it is to rake out the old plants or 
dead stalks and topdress it with well 
rotted manure. G. M. WEsT. 

Michigan. " 


WILD PLANTS IN BLOOM JUNE 5. 


Some years ago it was no trouble for 
me to find the blazing star (Chamelirium 
luteum) in flower at this season, but the 
collector for a manufacturing chemist 
found out my patch, and destroyed nearly 
all the plants. What few are left are 
showing their beautiful racemes of white 
flowers. In company with this plant I 
find also the pretty orchid, Liparis liltt- 
folia, bearing brown purplish flowers; 
the partridge berry (Mitchella repens), 
with pinkish white flowers; the winter- 
green (Pyrola rotundifolia), white, and 


the Pentstemon pubescens, purplish 
white. 

The large flowered meadow rue (Tha- 
lictrum Cornutt) shows its panicles of 
white flowers; the baneberry (Act#a 
spicata) is also white, red berries follow- 
ing; black snakeroot (Cimicifuga race- 
mosa) has tall racemes of white, and the 
bastard toad flax (Comandra umbellata) 
is another white one. 

In dryish open woods or fields the late 
blooming white violet ( Viola Canadensis) 
is found, also one of the St. John’s wort 
(Hypericum perfoliatum); the low 
mallow (Malva rotundifolia) bearing 
pale pink blossoms; New Jersey tea 
(Ceanothus americanus), white; Venus 
looking glass (Specularia perfoliata), blue; 
loosestrife (Lysimachia quadrifolia), yel- 
low, and the sickle pod (Arabis Cana- 
densis). 

In lower situations, some of them in 
almost swampy spots, are the prickly 
comfrey (Symphitum officinale), pinkish 
white; skullcap (Scutellaria lateriffora), 
blue; Phlox maculata bearing purplish 
panicles of flowers; ragged orchis (Plat- 
anthera lacera), greenish white, and the 
grass pink (Calopogon pulchellus), with 
its showy purple flowers. 

The narrow leaved flag (Iris virginica) 
Ade in swamps. Its flowers are yel- 
ow,edged with purple. In watercourses, 
often with the water lily, is seen the pur- 
ple flowers of the water shield (Brasenia 
peltata). 

In sandy plairs the showy Polygala 
lutea desplays its roundish heads of 
orange yellow flowers, and the goat’s rue 
(Tephrosia virginiana), its rosy white 
ones. 

Among shrubs and vines in flower the 
following deserve mention: The common 
and narrow leaved wild laurels, Kalmia 
latifolia and K. angustifolia; the swamp 
rose (Rosa carolina) and the shining rose 
(R. lucida), both with rosy pink flowers; 
flowering raspberry (Rubus odoratus}, 
purple; staff vine (Celastrus scan fens), 
and the wild frost grape (Vitis cordifolia.) 

Philadelphia. J. MEEHAN. 


TRANSPLANTING HARDY PERENNIALS. 


A New York‘‘Subscriber” writes —‘‘How 
late in the spring mav I withsafety trans- 
plant perennial phlox, larkspurs and fox- 
gloves. Is it too late now?” 


Under favorable conditions they may 
be transplanted safely any time in spring, 
summer or fall, but in a general way, it 1s 
too latenow. Bothour larkspurand fox- 
gloves are 3 or 4 feet high and almost in 
full bloom, and the phloxes are 2 to 3 feet 


in height. Wait till they have bloomed, 
then you can cut them down and trans- 
eg them. Transplanting these things 
rom one part of your garden to another, 
however, if carefully done, could be suc- 
cessfully accomplished even now, but get- 
ting these plants from a distance and 
transplanting them now isn’t advisable, 
unless they have been pot grown or cut- 
back stock. 


TRBB PAEONIAS. 


1. How hardy are tree peonias—Mou- 
ton pxony? 2. Do they require any pro- 
tection at Dosoris? 3. Is theform Reine 
Elizabeth as hardy as the type? 4. Are 
there any peculiarities of treatment as to 
soil, fertilizing, watering? 

Highland Park, IIl. 

1. We have found them hardy at 10° 
below zero occasionally in winter. 2, 
They do not need it, and do not get it. 3. 
We have found it to beso. 4. Yes, as 
regards soil and situation particularly. 
There is a 10-year old lot here in good 
ground, but it gets rather dry in summer; 
another lot is four years old and is in rich 
garden soil moderately moist in summer, 
and the place is well sheltered, and while 
both are doing well the younger plants 
are now nearly as largeas the older ones. 
This satisfies us that no matter how 
hardy the tree pxonia is it likesa sheltered 

lace, and rich moist but well drained 
and to grow in. We don’t think any 
special fertilizing 1s necessary. But no 
doubt the plants love plenty water. 


GROWN ANEMONES. 


I followed your instructionsin planting 
Anemone coronariain sodscut fourinches 
square, wintered in a cold frame and 
transplanted this spring. The results 
were not satisfactory, very few flowers 
appearing. I imaginethat the nutriment 
in the sod was deficient. I want to try 
again, but will build a cold frame ina 
semi-shady place and let the plants re- 
main there until ready to dry off and 
replant in the fall. What kind of soil 
would you give them? I see some one 
advocates a layer of old manure six inches 
below the surface. W.C. Ecan. 

Ilinois. 

We grew the anemones h:re last winter 
exactly as directed last July, and not only 
did we have fine plants, but they bloomed 
splendidly, in fact they were so fine that 
that keen-sighted, something new among 
plants hunter, Mr. E.S. Miller of Floral 
Park, when he saw them in bloom here 
this spring, declared they were the finest 
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anemones he had ever seen. But we will 
give you a point—we raised the plants 
trom seed. Before coming into bloom we 
lifted them out of the frame and planted 
them ina sheltered border, without the 
least trouble every plant retained a big 
ball of earth and roots, so it hardly felt 
the transplanting. The soil in the frame 
was just the same—free but rich—as we 
use for lettuces or pansies in winter. 
That layer of manure recommendation 
may be all right if you let the plants stay 
in the frame to bloom, but if you merely 
winter them in the frames intending to 
set them out in the garden in spring we 
should not recommend the bed of manure. 


GARYSANTHEMUMS IN VIRGINIA. 


Though I have not been areader of your 
GARDENING but a short time, I have got- 
ten to look anxiously the 1st and 15th of 
each month for its arrival; it certainly is 
a very valuable publication, and any lov- 
ers of flowers or of beautifying the home 
or garden should not do without it. One 
of my delights is the raising of chrysanth- 
eniums. 7 hree seasons ago, I grew a few, 
and had fair success, and the next year 
increased my number, till last year I de- 
termined to have as fine a collection as I 
could get. I planted and grew over two 
hundred and fifty in the open ground, 
building a fence seven feet high on three 
sides, lk aving the south side open. About 
the 1st of November I placed a roll of 
burlap or sacking over them, rolling it up 
on pleasant days. And such beautiful 
flowers as I had! At one timeI hada 
display of fifty named varieties in my 
store window; aftera few days I removed 
these placing sixty varieties more, each 
variety by itself in a small vase. This 
was the attraction of the city, many la- 
dies saying ‘‘I surely will raise some of 
those beauties uext year,’ and truc 
enough many are ordering plants this 
spring and setting them out. We find 
every season there is more interest dis- 
played in growiny flowers. 

By a little protection from the early 
frosts we can keep flowers blooming till 
nearly December. -I hope all of your read- 
ers will try afew chrysanthemums; if they 
do they will be repaid for the care be- 
stowed on them through the hot summer 
months by the profuse bloom of elegant 
flowers the plants will give in the fall. 

Petersburg, Virginia. E.c, 


A SICK CHRYSANTHEMUM.—E.E.E., John- 
son City, Tenn., writes: ‘I have a chrys- 
anthemum I bought of a reliable florist 
in March. For about a month it grew 
splendidly, then the leaves began to look 
yellow and as if wilted. This did not oc- 
enruntil after had repotted it the second 
time. I am following the directions in 
February 15 number of GARDENING, and 
this 1s my first attempt.”’ 


The failing health of the plant was due 
no doubt, to some local cause. The arti- 
cle in GARDENING that you refer toisa 
concise plain statement of facts, written 
by one of the best practical growers in 
the country. It is worth following. 


RED SPIDER ON VIOLETS.—N. M.T., Va., 
asks: ‘‘HowcanI rid my violet plants 
of red spider? The plants are growing in 
the open ground, and the spider has al- 
ready done much damage.” 


If your plants are badly affected now, 
the probability is that they will be more 
or less troubled with the insects all sum- 
mer long, and till frost ends the trouble. 
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But by copious and frequent NbatiN 
the trouble may be held in check and the 
plants encouraged to grow. By washing 
the plants with a sponge and weak kero- 
sene emuls‘on, using the emulsion cuite 
freely, the insects can be destroyed, but 
the washing may haveto be repeated sev- 
eral times. One part of kerosene to 
twenty parts water makes a safe wash. 
In two gallons of boiling hot water dis- 
solve about halfa pound of common soap, 
and to this while it is hot add a gallon of 
kerosene, stirring it together very briskly 
for a few minutes to make them mix. To 
one gallon of this mixture add six gallons 
more of water, and stir together. It is 
now fit for use, and may be sprayed or 
sprinkled on, but to make reaching the 
under sides of the leaves a certainty the 
leaves must be sponged with it. 


COLUMBINES FROM SEED.—M. B. R., 
Delaware Co., Pa., writes: ‘‘I ordered 
seed of red and white columbines from 
one of our Philadelphia seedsmen, but he 
said he could not get them true to name. 
What say you?” He was probably 
right, that is, perhaps the growers he 
dealt with could not supply them true to 
color. No plants mix so easily as do col- 
umbines, the different species being as 
erratic as the different varieties. But you 
can get them true to name from florists 
making a specialty of hardy and native 
plants. Several of them advertise in 
GARDENING. You shou'd order the seed 
at once though, to give the florist a 
chance to pick it as soonas itisripe. And 
if you want the loveliest of all columbines 
insist on having the long spurred or 
American kinds, they are ever so much 
prettier than theshort-spurred Old World 
sorts. 


AILING CanpipuM LILiEs.—To J. A. H., 
Ill.: Itis hard to say. Lilies are subject 
to several fungus diseases, and L. candi- 
dum, morethan any otherexcept L. super- 
bum, seems particularly liable to lily 
disease. Lift the bulbs of the affected 
plants next month, wash them and ex- 
amine them for rot or fungus disease. 
Cut out every rusted or rotted part and 
replant, but not back again in the same 
place. And if you buy a tresh supply of 
lily bulbs don’t plant them where you 
have been growing these ailing candi- 
dums. 


BLUE-EYED Grass (Sisyrinchium Ber- 
mudiana).—E. M.L., Moundsville, W. Va., 
encloses ‘a fewsamples of a sort of grass 
that grows in swampy or damp places in 
this neighborhood, and bears at this time 
of year an abundance of very attractive 
small blue flowers,’ and asksaboutit. Its 
name is as above. Itisa very common na- 
tive plant and belongs to the Iris family. 


Roses. 


HOW I GROW ROSES. 


Some fifteen or more years ago I com- 
menced planting a bed of hardy roses, and 
have gradually enlarged and added to it 
until it now comprises the following var- 
icties: Hermosa, Souve:ir de la Malmai- 
son, General Jacqueminot, Coquette des 
Alpes, Pierre Notting, Gloire de Margot- 
tin, Ulrich Brunner, Prince Camille de 
Rohan, John Hopper, Paul Neyron, Earl 
Duff.rin, Mme. G. Bruant, Alphonse Sou- 
pert, Marshall P. Wilder, Marquise de 
Lorne, Mrs. Degraw, Vick's Caprice, 
Perle des Blanches, Mrs. John Laing, Per- 
sian Yellow and Lady Helen Stewart. A 
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few other sorts I have scattered in other 
places. 

The list of names is not put inthe order 
of merit, although the first four IL consider 
indispensable in any collection. All have 
been sufficiently hardy with me without 
any attempt at protection. The ground 
is a stiff clay loam, and is kept constantly 
enriched with heavy coatings of stable 
manure, 

In early spring a partial pruning is 
made, merely cutting out the very weak- 
est shoots, the main pruning being de- 
ferred until the buds begin to swell, when 
the main shoots are well cut back toa 
good bud and all weak shoots previously 
omitted are cut. I practice severe 
pruning. I have found that very early 

runing was injurious, as the later 
rosts were apt to kill the shoots back 
more, the cut ends seeming to be very 
susceptible to the cold. I find I escape 
this by waiting till the sap gets in motion 
and the buds begin to swell. Care must, 
however, be taken that this is not de- 
layed too long, for if the roses are grow- 
ing freely, pruning is a good deal of a 
check, and damage may result. ; 

A good coating of stable manure having 
been forked in, a heavy mulch of coarse 
litter is put on the bed, before the spring 
rains are over, which ensures moisture 
and acooleventempera' ure at the roots,a 
matter I find indispensable for the growth 
of rosesin hot weather. In the autumn 
this coarse litter is raked off and a heavy 
compost of stable manure is put on and 
torked in, and the bed is then left to itself 
for the winter. I have tried phosphates 
and other fertilizers, but with indifferent 
success. Afew yearsayolI asked a promi- 
nent florist how heavy a dressing I should 
give my 1oses, and his reply was, ‘‘all you 
can get in the ground.” He said it was 
the ruleamong florists to add one-quarter 
or one-third of well rotted compost to 
potting soil for roses, but said he, ‘'! use 
one-half.’”” And my experience has been 
that I cannot make the garden ground 
too rich for roses. 

For the destruction of the rose slug 
there is perhaps nothing better than 
whale oil soap, used as in the original 
directions, two pounds dissolved in fif- 
teen gallons of water, put on with a 
svringe at night, and the next morning 
a good syringing with clear water. This 
is the mixture for which David Haggers- 
ton was awarded a premium of $100 in 
1841, by the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society. I have used other insecticides 
with more or less success, but in using all 
liquid infusions one is apt to get a little 
spattering on his clothes or person and 
this makes him an unpleasant object, not 
only to otters but to himself. For this 
reason I have abandoned theiruse. I find 
a daily syringing, thoroughly done, with 
clear water, answers the purpose, but as 
it often happens that something inter- 
venes to prevent, and it is somewhat a 
monotonous if not a laborious job, the 
work is apt to be intermittent and so a 
full benefit isnot secured. A neighbor who 
has large bedsof roses, and has the water 
from the water works on his premises, 
now uses nothing but the hose, and with 
a doilvy drenching and the force of the 
water keeps all insects in subjection. For 
the past three or four years I have used 
tobacco and with good success, dusting 
freely with tobacco dust and putting a 
mulching of stemson the bed, which how- 
ever, in dry weather must be n‘ghtlv 
sprinkled so that the heat will send the 
fumes of the tobacco up ameng and 
through the bushes. I find Persian in- 
sect powder, blown among the foliage 
with a bellows, of _preat value. But as 
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there is a great deal of the so called in- 
sect powder on the market that is worth- 
less, one must be sure that what he uses 
is good, and I know of no way of testing 
except in fly time in a closed room, when 
a few minutes will decide. 

Geneva, N. Y. GEO. S. CONOVER. 


ROSES—LAWSON’S GYPRESS. 


Our illustration, engraved from a pho- 
tograph taken at Dosoris last June, shows 
a portion of one of the rose gardens, a 
fine specimen of Lawson's cypress, and 
some Other shrubs. This rose garden is 
situated alongside of the sea-wall. Along 
the top of the wallis a five or more feet 
high dense bank of vines supported on a 
two-barred railing, hedge fashion; this is 
to save the roses from the reflection off 
the water in hot summer weather. Once 
or twice a year, in the event of the very 
high easterly storm tides the sea over- 
flows the wall and inundates part of the 
rose bed. Should this occur in fail or 
winter and only one tide, little damage is 
done, but should it occur in April or May 
—these high tides seldom come in sum- 
mer—the roses will be hurt quite seri- 
ously. The soil in the bed is heavy loam 
and roses thrive in it very well. The 
large hedge-like mass in front of the lady 
and child is Mme. Plantier, one of the 
commonest and best of white roses. The 
others are hardy H. P. 1oses of many 
sorts. In having that picture taken our 
intention was to photograph the 


LAWSON’S CYPRESS 


only, but on account of its height and 
surroundings we could not get a good 
icture of it from any other side, and this 
is why part of the rose bed is included. 
This Lawson’s cypress (Chamecyparis 


HARDY ROSES IN JUNE—LAWSON’'S CYPRESS 


Lawsoniana), of tall, columnar or spiral 
form, is a beautiful specimen 21 feet in 
height and 9 feet acrossat the bottom; in 
fact it is exceptional in this part of the 
country. To the north of it isa dense 
bed of large rhododendruns, 10 or 12 feet 
high, it is also well protected on thenorth 
and west sides by large oak and other 
trees, and being at the base of the south- 
ern slope it naturally occupies quite a 
warm position. Wemention this to show 
thebenefit of shelter and favorable environ- 
ment for barely hardy trees, for we don’t 
consider the Lawson's cypress reliably 
hardy at Dosoris. In the same way we 

et Cunninghamia sinensis, Osmanthus 
illicifolius and some other trees and 
shrubs to liveand do well herethat would 
not exist in an exposed situation. The 
old gentleman withthe dogsis our artist’s 
roe Mr. Nicholas Hallock, of Queens, 


FAVORITB ROSES. 


The climate of this city admits of the 
growing and wintering out of doors of 
many ot the monthly roses, an advantage 
over colder districts, as we can have flow- 
ers from May till November. At the head 
of the everbloomers stands the old Her- 
mosa. Itisin all . ld gardens here, tak- 
ing care of itself without any extra atten- 
tion, and producing its pretty bright rose 
colored flowers continuously through the 
season. And thereare Archduke Charles, 
pale rose, changing to crimson, and 
Souvenir de la Malmaison, blush, which 
do the same thing. In the same class are 
Louis Phillippe, dark crimson; Mademe 
Bosanquet, pale flesh; Reine Marie 
Henriette, cherry red; Sombreuil, creamy 
white; Appoline, rosy pink; Louise Odier, 
bright rose; Homer, salmon rose; Me; 


teor, velvety crimson; and La France, 
silvery rose,and American Beauty, bright 
rose, may be added. When these roses 
are near buildings or other shelter it is 
not necessary to cover or protect them in 
winter. They will lose their tops to some 
extent, but as they are the better for a 
little pruning, nature is but doing what 
we would have to do. 


Though we must have the monthly 
roses, we cannot forego the beautiful hy- 
brid perpetuals in the month of June. 
Through my window, as I write, are 
bushes in sight of Jacqueminot, crimson; 
Ulrich Brunner, cherry red; Madame G. 
Luizet, pink, and Magna Charta, lighter 
pink, literally breaking down with their 
wealth of flowers. To add to these to 
make a good collection I would name 
Alfred Colomb, carmine crimson; Anne 
de Diesbach, carmine; Baroness Roths- 
child, light pink; Baronne Prevost, rose; 
Merveille de Lyon, white; Mrs. John 
Laing, soft pink; Paul Neyron, deep rose; 
Pierre Notting, deep maroon, and ev. J, 
B. Camm, carmine rose. 


Besides the superb display these roses 
make in June, many of them bloom again 
towards fall fairly well, and nearly all 
will have scattering flowers through the 
summer if attention be paid to cutting off 
decaying flowers as soon as seen. This 
encourages new shoots to form and these 
give the blossoms. 


Climbing roses are always in demand. 
Where it is but a question of covering a 
pillar or similar thing some of the half 
climbers, Reine Marie Henriette, for in- 
stance, willdo. Then there isthat grand 
tea rcse, Gloire de Dijon, a good half 
climber. I have one now (June 4) run- 
ning upya pillar of my porch, as full as it 
ean be \ofy lo vélv ‘sweet scented creamy 
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salmon flowers. And I expect flowers on 
it until frost prevents. It is quite hardy 
with me, and it is on the south side of 
my house too. Anothe: one near it isthe 
old crimson Boursault, an almost thorn- 
less rose, and one which gives me flowers 
the last week of May. The wild prairie 
rose, Rosa setigera, with its single pink 
blossoms and its offspring, Prairie Queen, 
and Baltimore Belle, with double flowers, 
will be wanted where more rampant 
growth is required. 


No one should be without the pink and 
the white rugosa roses. Besides their 
large single flowers, robust foliage and 
growth there is their large red fruit dur- 
ing the latter part of summer. Madame 
Geo. Bruant, one of its seedlings, has clus- 
tered white flowers, is double, hardy and 
very sweet, and blooms throughout the 
season. The old sweet briar finds many 
friends, its pink flowers and fragrant 
leaves recommending it. Harrison’s Yel- 
low 1s a great favorite, being our only 
hardy ye:low one, save the Persian, which 
it resembles a great deal. Our wild rose, 
R. Carolina, finds room in gardens both 
for its fluwers and bright frui’. 

Philadelphia, J. MEEHAN. 


WILD ROSES IN BLOOM. 


During the latter part of May and 
through June the different species of roses 
are very interesting; they last for nearly 
two months. The most note-worthy at 
present are the single Scotch roses (Rosa 
spinosissima) and its varieties picta casty- 
lora, pencillata, pusilla and fulgens, vary- 
ing from light rose color to white. The 
plants are trom two to four feet in height 
and covered with an abundance of 
medium size flowers. 

R. rugosa, red or white, is the most 
beautiful of the Japanese roses now in 
bloom. The flowers are the largest of all 
single roses. It is quite hardy in this 
vicinity and its handsome foliage is less 
likely to be attacked by insects than are 
the leaves of other roses, but it is not 
entirely free from this trouble. 

Harrison's Yellow rose is extremely 
pretty with its semi-double vellow flow- 
ers. The habit is like the Scotch roses. 
One has to be on the lookout for insects 
as they are particularly fond of this rose. 

R. spinalifolia is one of the best tall 
growing specics bearing both deep and 
delicate pink fragrant flowers. 

R. pisocarpa is a tall, slender grower, 
bearing beautiful pink flowers ot medium 
size. R. blandais our native low grow- 
ing species with pink flowers. R. pim- 
pinellitolia is a dwart little gem after the 
style of the Scotch roses. 

C. JacKSON DAWSON. 

Arnold Arboretum, Boston. 


FINE RosE FLowers.—Florists get the 
enormous blossoms of chrvsanthemums 
we see with them in November by dis- 
budding, that is picking off allof the buds 
except one to a shoot, doing this as soon 
as the buds can be discerned. And this 
same sort of disbudding is now being 
practiced by the florists in the case of 
roses and carnations under glass; a few 
Al flowers are more profitable than 
many of second rate quality. What is 
true of indoor flowers is just as true of 
outdoor ones. If you want fine big flow- 
ers, pick off all the buds except one ona 
shoot and do this early, then spray your 
bushes with a solution of whale oil soap 
and dust them with hellebore powder as 
a protection against leif-eating insects. 
If you want to save them from rose bugs 
you must protect them with mosquito 
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netting. Pyrethrum powder and hand 
picking are only partially successful, you 
cannot apply either remedy till the bugs 
alight upon the roses, and as they begin 
to eat and do mischief as soon as they 
touch the flower, the rose is partly 
destroved before you can apply the 
remedy. : 


Orchids. 


ORGHIDS DURING SUMMER. 


The past tew weeks are generally the 
busiest of the year to every one cngaged 
in horticulture, there is in addition to 
the cultivation under glass much to be 
done outside ani in consequence it 1s al- 
most impossible to keep yourorchid stock 
in proper condition. There will be many 
plants even of the same variety that will 
require different treatinent from the 
others; for instance in going through the 
cattleya stock you will find some much 
more forward in growth than others,and 
it is important that all such plants should 
be placed so that they have the influence 
from the sun in a house that has the neces- 
sary shading. White lead thinned with 
naptha makes the best paint. Use also a 
slat shading made from slats cut from 7% 
inch pine board, the slats being put about 
an inch apart and placed on the roof, of 
course it must be removed on the approach 
of fall. The crowding of cattleya plants 
and keeping them during their season of 
growth in a house that does not have the 
morning and midday sun, I think is often 
the cause of barren growths and a scanty 
crop ot flowers. 

The lzlias are now pushing their 
growths, and should be placed in a light 
position with plenty of water. Wher 
growth is well up I have found it the best 
thing to give them a heavy watering 
during the hot summer months as late as 
8 o'clock in the evening, with plenty of 
water on floor and at the same timea 
free current of air from top and sides of 
the house. I think this night watering 
is of more benefit to the lelias than any- 
thing else one can do forthem. Much 
larger bulbs can be produced in this way 
than they are seen on imported plants, so 
this, I think, is good enough proof of the 
efficiency of this treatment. 

Odontoglossum citrosmum will now be 
in flower, and if properly cared for can be 
had during the present month. While 
forcing for flowers they will enjoy plenty 
of heat and moisture. As soon as the 
flower commences to untold, remove the 
plants to a drier atmosphere, keeping 
them warm till the blossoms are fully out, 
when they can be removed to a dry airy 
house where they will keep in perfection 
for twenty days, and will be no small 
factor in beautifving a show house and 
charming by their fragrance, all who are 
interested in this lovely section of the 
floral kingdom. We. MATHEWS. 

Utica, N. Y. 


The Fruit Garden. 


DWARF PEAR TREES. 


Pear trees are dwarfed by grafting or 
budding them on quince bushroots. The 
purpose of dwarfing them 1s to restrict 
their size to proportions suitable for 
small gardens, or bordersin large garden3 
and to bring them into early bearing. A 
dwarf pear tree is branched thickly from 
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the ground up, and has selaom more than 
one or two feet of a naked stem. 

The ordinary or standard pear tree 1s 
budded or gratted on seedling pear roo's 
and forms a tree of vigorous inclinations, 
but it does not bear early. 

While both dwarf and standard trecs 
like good soil, a little inclined to stiffness 
or clayey if practicable, the standard is 
less fastidious in this case than is the 
dwarf, in fact we have standards in fine 
form here on sandy land, but we never 
yet had a dwarf pear tree that was per- 
fectly happy on dry sandy land, the quince 
roots don’t likesand, But in any fairly 
good garden soil dwarf pear trees thrive 
very well. 

We are not prepared to say that we get 
any finer fruit from dwart trees than we 
do from standards but as the dwarfs are 
so easily reached and under control, we 
give them more attention in the way of 
thinning the fruit than we do in the case 
of the others. The Bartlett pears shown 
in the accompanying illustration is a 
sample of what we get from dwarf trees 
at Dosoris; they areexceedingly fine fruit. 


On dry ridges where the quince has failed 
our dwarf pear trees are on pear roots 
the same as standards, but started low 
to begin with and aiterwards kept low 
by judicious pruning. They grow nicely. 


PRUITS FOR ARKANSAS. 


I should like to know something of 
the culture of huckleberries. Isthere more 
than one variety? Do they grow best in 
high or low places? 

We want to raise our own garden fruit. 
What varieties of apples, peaches, pears, 
grapes, cherries, blackberries, raspberries, 
gooseberries and strawberries are con- 
sidered best, and the most favorable time 
of year for planting in this climate? 

Siloam Springs, Arkansas. A. L.C. 


HUCKLEBERRIES are enough to 
grow in the Atlantic States. But in 
Arkansas very little has been done in the 
way of trying to grow them. The com- 
mon or black huckleberry (Gav/Jussacia 
resinosa) is found wild both in dry rocky 
ground and in swampy places. There are 
several fixed varieties of it. They grow 
nicely in the garden. Ordinary land suits 
them well enough, and if a heavy dress- 
ing of rotted swamp muck or leaf mould 
from the woods is added to the soil it 
helps the plants materially. They don't 
like manure. Plant them early in fall or 
spring and mulch them at once. G. 
dumosa is the dwarf huckleberry gener- 
ally found in low or swampy places, and 
although it bears fine fruit and has been 
grown in gardens successfully, it isn’t so 
good for this purpose as 1s the black 
huckleberry. Although nurserymen, as 
a rule, don’t keep huckleberry plants in 
stock, you can obtain them from the 
firms whe dealin native plants and ad- 
vertise in GARDENING. 


The following lists of fruit trees, bushes 
and vines a‘e given by the American 
Pomological Society as being the most 
satisfactory of the sorts heretofore tested 
in the state: 


AppLes.—Carolina Watson, Carter 
Blue, Early Harvest, Early Margaret, 
Family, Hewes Crab, Hoover, Horm, 
Horse, Julian, Prother, Red Astrachan, 
Romanite, Shockley, Stevenson Winter, 
Taunton, Yates, Yellow June. 


PEACHES.—Alexander, Amelia, Austin, 
Eaton, George IV, Heath Ching, Lady 
Parham, Mountain Rose, Old Mixon 
Cling, Picquett’s Late, Snow, Strawberry, 
Susquehanna, \Tillotson. 
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BARTLETT PEARS 


Pears.—Howell, Kieffer, Angouleme, 
Anjou, Bartlett, Bloodgood, Boussock, 
Easter Beurre, Flemish Beauty, Kirtland, 
Lawrence, Osband Summer, St. Michael 
Archange, Seckel, Summer Doyenne, Vicar, 
White Doyenne, Winter Nelis. 

GRAPES.—I ves, Scuppernong, Creveling, 
Cynthiana, Delaware, Goethe, Norton’s 
Virginia. 

CHERRIES.—Early Richmond, Late Ken- 
tish, Morello, Plumstone Morello, Royal 
Duke. 

BLACKBERRIES.—Kittatinny, 
Briton, Wilson. 

RASPBERRIES.—MacCormick. 

GOOSEBERRIES.—None is given. 

STRAWBERRIES.—Charles Downing, Wil- 
son, Crescent, Cumberland, Kentucky, 
Sharpless. 


Ancient 


STRAWBERRIES. 


Among the best strawberries having 
pollen producing flowers that have been 
well tried over a wide range of country 
are Wood, Earle, Enhance, Crawford, 
Jessie, Capt. Jack, Sandoval, Vernon, and 
Wilson, and the only one that is fickle is 
Jessie. Where it does do well it is agreat 
success, but in some places it is as greata 
failure. Besides the above may be planted 
the following pistillate varieties, but 
never alone unless you want plants and no 
fruit: Warfield, Crescent, Haverland, Bu- 
bach No. 5, Princess, Eureka, Stayman’s 
No. 1, Ed Queen, Middlefield and Pacific. 
Each list is given about in order of their 
desirability. G.J..K. 

Wisconsin. 


STRAWBERRY NOTES. 


More plants of Sharpless, Captain Jack 
and Cumberland strawberries are sold 
here than of all other sorts put together. 
The large size of the Sharpless and the 
good sized well shaped berries of the oth- 
ers, with the good quality of all, are what 
ensure a place for them. Chas. Downing 
is still popular, so is Bubach No. 5; its 


large foliage and fruit and good flavor 
making it popular. 

In regard to early and late strawberries 
among the great manv we grew I have 
never found the difference in time in com- 
mencement of ripening to amount to 
much. At the present time the following 
sorts are ripe here, and it could hardly be 
said that one is earlier than another. 
Sharpless, Parry, Captain Jack, Cumber- 
land, Triumph, Bubach, Downing, Long- 
fellow, Atlantic, James Vick, Jersey 
Queen, Jewell, Jessie and Wilson. 

Philadelphia. J. MEEHAN. 


BuLacK Knot (Plowrightia Morbosa) is 
one of the most persistent plagues that 
the plum grower has to contend with. It 
was lormerly supposed to be the work of 
an insect, but later and more scientific re- 
search has clearly demonstrated that itis 
a fungoid growth. It attacks especially 
plum trees, next the Morello cherries, of- 
ten very seriously, and finds a congenial 
home on all the native wild plums, the 
choke-cherry, the wild red cherry and the 
wild black cherry. The first indication of 
its presence is a swelling of the bark, or 
rather of the tissue within the bark, some- 
times in the fall and often during the 
growing season. The swelling increases 
until the bark is ruptured and the black, 
irregular shaped growth begins to spread. 
Those that burst in the summer season 
send out summer spores, which are car- 
ried on the wind, finding congenial homes 
on allofthe trees named and spreading 
the pest. Later in the season, a second 
crop of spores are produced, maturing in 
February and March, and these spread as 
readily as the summer crop. Whena lodg- 
ment is effected on a plum tree, it spreads 
with great rapidity, from limb to limb 
and from tree to tree, eventually ruining 
it entirely. There is only one remedy. A 
badly infected tree should be at once 
rooted out and burned. When the care- 


ful gardener notices its first appearance, 
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in his trees, he will at once cut off the af- 
fected limb and burn it up. He will also 
the more intently watch for its coming, 
knowing that the spores of the growth 
are there, promptly removing every at- 
fected limb. The burning is asimportant 
as is the cutting off. It has been found 
that the fungus, cut off andthrownto the 
ground, will mature its spores on the 
dead limb and spread itself almost as ef- 
fectively as if left on the tree. It resolves 
itself into a question of vigilance on the 
part of the gardener. With this care, he 
can successfully combat this pest and, 
barring curculio, have an abundance of 
plums. E. G. F. 
New York. 


A LATE BLOOMING PEAR TREE —E.]J. W., 
Mo., writes: ‘“‘We have a Clapp’s Fav- 
orite pear tree blossoming on its new 
growth. The tree is young and had a few 
flowers on buds perfected last season, but 
they were killed by the spring freeze. Is 
it a common thing fortrees of this sort to 
conduct themselves so? It not, is it prob- 
able that the tendency is likely to remain 
permanent in the tree and make it possi- 
ble to perpetuate it by budding or graft- 
ing. If it is a permanent tendency it 
would seem to be a valuable one, as it re- 
moves the blossoms from the probability 
of late frosts.’’” We see nothing unusual 
in the behavior of your tree; no doubt its 
unseasonable blooming wascaused by the 
check given to it by the freeze. Pear 
trees, more than other fruit trees, are sub- 
ject to caprices of this sort. 


The Greenhouse. 


CARNATIONS.—Old plants are of little 
good for blooming next winter, but ifyou 
take these plants now and head them 
down pretty hard, and clean off the old 
and spotted leaves from them, and then 
set the plants out in the garden they 
should give you a good crop of flowers 
later on. For wintering indoors it is best 
to raise young plantsevery year. Florists 
who make their living by growing carna- 
tion flowers for sale never save any old 
plants. Young plants for next winter 
should be obtained now and planted out 
in the garden to stay there till next 
August or September, when they should 
be lifted and potted and got well rooted 
before winter weather setsin. You can 
buy young plants now very cheap; in the 
fall they cost several times as much, 
whereas it doesn’t cost you anything to 
grow them in summer, and you can pick 
a good many flowers from them next fall 
without impairing them for winter. 
Among the best kinds to grow for pots are 
Portia, scarlet; Daybreak, blush; William 
Scott, lovely pale pink; and Madame 
Diaz Albertini, light pink. Winter Cheer, 
scarlet, is the best pot plant carnation we 
ever grew, but asit isn’t advertised by 
anyone in the country so far as we know, 
there is no use in our recommending it. 


LAPAGERIAS.—What they want in sum- 
mer is as coola place as possible, shade 
from bright sunshine, au open fibrous 
soil and first-rate drainage, and lots of 
fresh water. A good hosing early in the 
afternoon keeps them clean, free from in- 
sects, fresh and healthy. If in pots they 
can be placed out of doors in a suitable 

lace, if planted out in the greenhouse, 

aring the above conditions in mind we 
must humor them the best we can under 
the circumstantes)under our control. 
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GREGBNHOUSES ON WHEBLS. 


An English engineer has gotten up 
“‘something new’ and novel in the way 
of greenhouses. He builds a greenhouse 
that can be run along the ground on 
rails hike a street car, or rather, as the 
sides of the greenhouse come right down 
to the ground, they remind us more of 
the sliding doors of abarn than the raised 
body of a car. And the interior of the 
greenhouse is so arranged that boilerand 
hot water pipes are a permanent fixture 
inside of it and they are moved along 
withit. These greenhouses can be made 
of any size from 25 feet wide and 5 feet, 
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6 inches in height on the sides, down and 
in 50-foot lengths, and by joining several 
lengths together any length can be at- 
tained. Great claims are made for their 
utility. When the vines or fruit trees 
grown in them need no further protection 
the house can be moved on to some other 
crop requiring itscare. The same with 
forcing vegetables or growing flowers 
andso on. On the 21st of last month 
the company pushing this ‘‘new”’ inven- 
tion invited the horticultural press to an 
exhibition of working greenhouses and 
models in London. But we ourselves 
have an opinion of this sort of a green- 
house. Twenty-two years ago we were 
sent to a market gardener’s place in the 
suburbs of London to examine hissystem 
of growing mustard and cress and other 
salading under greenhouses on wheels. 
His system was practically the same as 
that now revived in London. Our opin- 
ion of it then was that it was a finnicky, 
laborious and unprofitable system, and 
that is our opinion of it still. 


A NEW HorTIcuLTURAL MAGAZINE.-We 
have before us a letter announcing the ap- 
pearance next monthof ‘‘the most remark- 
able and notable horticultural publication 
ever issued in this or any other country.” 
“The average circulation is 150,000 
monthly, but will reach 250,000 by the 
first of next year.” Hurrah for The May 
Queen. 


GERMAN IRISES are among the common- 
est and most striking flowers one sees in 
old farm gardens in May, and very beau- 
tiful they are in their half neglected state. 
They are aclass of plants we all should 
cultivate, for thes grow well, live 
‘“‘forever,’’ spread without trouble, are 
sure to bloom, and all! are pretty, and 
they need very little care. 


DouBLE PETUNIAS.—Yozx can raise first- 
rate varieties from seed, but probably 
not a fourth of the seedlings will have 
double flowers, and a good many of these 
will be of inferior merit. Better perpetuate 
the stock from cuttings. For brilliant 
coloring, splendor and beauty, however, 
the select strains of the single varieties 
take precedence. 


CoLUMBINES.—Aren't they lovely? Con- 
sidcring how easy it 1s to raise them from 
seed and how freely they grow in most 
any kind of soil, why don’t we grow more 
of them? The long-spurred ones are the 
most beautiful, and the single-flowered 
Ones are prettier than the double ones. 
Aquilegia Sibirica, blue, early, A. caerulea, 
blue, and A. ChArysantha, yellow, are in- 
dispensable; besides these one shovld get 
some of the long-spurred hybrids. Seed- 
lings raised this month and treated fairly 
well, should bloom nicely next year. 


Grass DYING ON THE Lawn.—L.C.L. J., 
New York, topdressed his lawn in spring 
with artificial manure and reseeded the 
bare spots, but now he finds that the 
grass is dying out here and there all over 
the lawn, and there are some spots where 
it has died out altogether. If he followed 
the directions sent with the dressing as 
regards how and in what quantity toap- 
ply it, the fault should not lie with the 
manure, nor with the rains. We suspect 
that the larvz of the May beetle are at 
work in your lawn. Try under one of the 
brown spots. These grubs,called ‘‘white 
grubs” cut the grass roots one to two 
inches under the surface of the ground, so 
clean sometimes that the sod can be 
raised off with the hands. We know of 
no ready remedy for destroying the 
grubs without hurting the lawns. 


June 15, 
The Vegetable Garden. 


THE VEGETABLB GARDEN. 


The weather in the latter part of April 
and the early part of May was warm 
and dry, and the ground was mellow and 
in fine condition for cropping, so we took 
advantage of the favorable season. But 
then a long spell of cool excessively wet 
weather setin In light, sandy land this 
didn’t do much damage to crops, but in 
heavy ground several crops were injured. 
All seed crops that had germinated before 
the wet weather set in, even corn and 
snap beans, have lived through it, but 
seeds of tender plants, okra, melons and 
Lima beans in particular, that had not 
sprouted before the heavy rains came 
rotted in the ground, and we t-ave had to 
sow part of them again. The cold ac- 
companying the wet weather retarded 
the growth of weeds as well as of crops, 
which was a good job, because while it 
rained every day we were unable to hoe 
or cultivate the land. 

CLEANING THE GrROUND.—If vegetables 
are worth growing they are worth tak- 
ing care of, and as you cannot grow nice 
vegetables and big weeds in the same 
patch, kill the weeds. If you wait tillthe 
weeds get big they will be hard to kill, 
far better destroy them when they are 
sprouting thay wait till they grow a lit- 
tle. This is easily done in the field by 
running the horse cultivator between the 
rows once a week, or in the garden by 
using a steel pronged hoe or long-toothed 
steel rake in the same way, or get a hand 
cultivator, it is light, easy to work and 
does a good job. 

ASPARAGUs.—We began cutting in the 
last week of April, and will cut till the 
first of July. At first on account of the 
warm weather the ‘‘grass’’ came up fine, 
big, and tender, but since the middle of 
May on account of the cold wet weather 
the ‘‘grass’’ has been slow, stringy and 
bitter, and the tips feather out more than 
they do in warm weather. Asparagus is 
the main crop grown by the farmers in 
this town, and it pays them well at 10 
cents a bunch, sometimes they get more 
than this, but often less Keepthe ground 
clean. Except in the seedbeds and planta- 
tions under two years of age, we cut off 
every spear of grass of any size or quality 
every day except Sunday, till the end of 
June. This has two advantages: First, 
we to a large extent get rid of the aspara- 
gus beetle, secondly, it improves our 
‘“‘grass.”” How? Take a bed and keep 
cutting the big spears for use and leave 
the lesser ones to grow, and theeyes from 
these smaller shoots will form the major- 
ity for next vear’scrop, butcut outevery- 
thing till cutting stops, then it will bea 
case of the survival of the fittest. the 
stronger shoots will grow the quickest and 
set the most and best eyes for next year. 

GLOBE ARTICHOKES.—Cut and _ use the 
heads as fast as they are fit, the closer the 
cropiscutthe longer they will keep coming. 

JERUSALEM ARTICHOKES.—Thin them 
where too tlick, and cultivate the ground 
deeply between the rows, tor they will 
soon close up now and we cannot culti 
vate any more. : 

Sxap BEANs.—Sow two kinds every 
fortnight, say Valentine and Refugee or 
Refugee Wax and Black Wax. As soon 
as the pods are too old for pickling pull 
up the vines and clear the ground and get 
it ready for something else. The Refugee 
wax bean is a yellow wax-podded forn 
of the popular Refugee, early bearing and 
a fine cropper, It 1s a capital bean. 

Lima,-BEANS.—The earlier ones may 
need a little ‘tying toy the poles to begin 
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with; it helps them to runquickly. Pinch- 
ing back the vines a little to make them 
branch more is all right, but pinching 
them to make them fruit early is all non- 
sense. On Long Island and south of New 
York Limas can yet be sown and they 
will bear well in fall. 

BEETS.—Our earliest sowing is about 
fit to use. Makea fresh sowing at least 
once a month. If they come up thick in 
the rows, thin them a little, it will help 
what remains to make bulbs quicker. 
When the beets begin to get over large, 
tough and foggy they are too old to use. 

BORECOLE 1s curled kale. The dwarf 
curled Scotch is a fine kind. Sow some 
now and transplant it later on as you 
would cabbage and it will make finelarge 
crowns by fa:l. This is not the German 
kale or “sprouts’’ we sow in September 
for winter sprouts, 


BRUSSELS SPROUTS.—We sow our main 
crop of these a month ahead of the time 
we do our winter cabbages and plant 
them out in June as we would cabbages, 
only a little closer in the rows, say 20 to 
24 inches. Don’t keep them too long in 
the seed bed before planting out, for if 
drawn and spindly they never make such 
fine stems as they do when grown and 
planted in stocky form. But Brussels 
sprouts raised from seed sown when win- 
ter cabbages are sown will also make 
good sprouts before winter sets in. Often- 
times green lice (aphides) infest them so 
niuch in fall as to render them worthless, 
but this is one of the risks we have got to 
take. 

CABBAGE.—We put in our main sowing 
June 5. For fall use the seed should have 
been sown earlier, but tor storing in win- 
ter we prefer sowing this late, the heads 
being less mature when buried or stored 
keep in better condition, and greener, and 
there is less likelihood of their bursting in 
October and November. If the seedlings 
have come up thick, and are likely to 
crowd and spindle one another, pull out 
the weaklings from among them. Set out 
the plants as soon as they are large 
enough and the ground is ready to re- 
ceive them; keeping them choking each 
other in the seed bed is poor practice. 
Plant with a dibber and firmly, in rows 
212 to 3 feet apart, and according to 
variety as much apart in the row. We 
raise and plant a good many late cab- 
bages, say Flat Dutch, but we don’t eat 
them, we feed them to the cows; the cab- 
bages we raise for family use are Savoys, 
they are very much better than plain 
sorts. Market gardeners about Boston 
and many other northern towns sow 
cabbage seed in the rows where they are 
to remain to heart, dropping a few seeds 
in hills, and afterwards thinning the seed- 
lings out to one good plant. This has 
been a common practice there for many 
years. 

CAULIFOWER.—We put in a large sow- 
ing of Snowball, Gilt Edge, Algiers and 
some others June 5; we will sow Snow- 
ball and Best Early again about the first 
of July. We plant all in rows 21% feet 
apart, and 20 inches asunder in the row 
for Snowball or Erfurt, and 2 feet for 
Algiers and Autumn Giant. In_ field 
culture in rich ground we would givea 
little more room. ; 

Brocco ut looks like cauliflower. Asa 
rule the outer leaves close in more about 
the curd than do those of cauliflower. 
The white curd or “‘flower”’ varieties are 
very nice, but the purplish curded sorts 
have no attraction. In fact, no matter 
how much it is included in seed catalogues 
it is a vegetable for which there is very 
little demand. 

_ CHou DE BURGHLEY.—We have read 
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two or three notes in American papers 
lately about the desirability of this 
‘‘new’’ vegetable. Although it has been 
in common cultivation in Europe for over 
twenty years it is ‘‘new’”’ there still, for 
few people care to grow it more than 
once. It looks like a cross between a 
broccoli and a cabbage, and is a coor 
substitute for either. We have grown it 
repeatedly, but cannot recommend it. 

CarROTS.—Where our Early Horn car- 
rots, sown in March, have been thinned 
they are now using size and fine eating. 
Thin young carrots a little in the rows, 
keep them clean, and the ground mellow. 
The Chantenay and Halt Long Stump 
will be fit for use about the end of the 
month. We won't sow our main crop 
for winter till after we get a good rain in 
July. Chantenay and Half Long Stump 
are what we prefer for family use and 
Danvers for feed for stock. Sow in rows 
eighteen inches apart... 


CARDOONS grow like rank long-leaved 
thistles, and in fact look much the same 
as do globe artichoke plants. The part 
used for food is the stalks of the heart 
leaves, these leaves are tied together to 
be bleached, or they may be banked with 
earth, wrapped around with straw, en- 
closed in boxes or wide tiles or otherwise 
taken care of. It is very little grown. As 
a fancy dish it may be all right, but hav- 
ing grown it for vears and eaten it, we 
cannot help declaring that the cardoon is 
apretty poor substitute for something 
good to eat. 

CELERY. We sowed our main crop of 
celery April 28, in a stretchof cold frames 
that had been emptied of pansies, forget- 
me-nots, anemones and other spring- 
blooming plants; the ground was torked 
over, levclled and smoothed, and shallow 
cross lines nine inches apart were drawn 
across it. Here the seed was sown, 
packed in with the back of the rake, and 
covered by drawing the back of the rake 
lengthwise of the rows. We then placed a 


light layer of excelsior shavings four ° 


inches deep over the bed to shade it and 
preserve it from dashing rains. In two 
weeks the seeds began to sprout and ina 
day or two we removed theexcelsior. We 
had a capital stand of seedlings. We then 
pee long parallel open beds in the 
rame ground 5 to 6 feet wide, forked 
over shallow and withlots of fine manure 
worked into them, and into these beds 
we pricked off our celery on June 4 and 5, 
four inches apart. The weather being 
moist and shady at the time the newly 
pricked off beds got no shading, had the 
weather been warm and dry we would 
shade the beds with lath shading during 
the heat of the day for a week or two 
and keep the plants frequently sprinkled 
with water. When thev begin to grow 
pretty briskly we will have to soak the 
beds with water every two orthree days. 
Treated in this way we get fine stocky 
plants and can keep them in good plant- 
ing condition, if we wish to till nearly the 
end of July. Celery must have water. 

CELERIAC is turnip rooted celerv. We 
treat it to begin with just as we do ordi- 
nary ceery. 

CHARD 1s a sort ot beet whose foliage is 
eaten as a boiled vegetable. It is a rank 
growing plant. Sow the seed in rows 2 
feet apart, and thin the seedlings to four 
or more inches asunder. 

CHIVES have made full growth and are 
in bloom; if we leave them so, the leaves 
will get brown and unfit to use, better 
cut them over to the ground and let them 
start atresh. But don’t cutdown all the 
plants at one time, else vou'll have noth- 
ing to use, say one third of the row ata 
a time. 
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Corn.—The cold wet weather has given 
it a yellow look, but that matters little if 
the roots are good; keep it clean, the 


. ground well untastened about it, and 


thin out the plants in the hills to three or 
four, and when the corn is about a foot 
high draw up some earth to the hills. We 
keep on putting in successional sowings 
of corn till the second week iu July. It is 
well to put in a large sowing now say of 
Concord, Squantum, Country Gentleman, 
and Stowell'’s Evergreen. Sow in hills 34% 
feet apart in rows 4 feet asunder, if your 
land is good, if it is light the hills may be 
a little closer in the row. Although Con- 
cord isa fine corn with us we know it 
doesn’t do equally welleverywhere. Look 
out for the corn worm as soon as your 
corn begins to silk. It is the larve of the 
boll-worm, and first appears in the silk, 
then iteatsits way down into the ear be- 
neath the husk, destruying the ears. 
Handpicking is the only available remedy 
in the garden patch. Look for and kill 
the little worms while they are in the 
silk and before they get down into the 
ears, but, neglecting this, open the tip of 
the husk and pick the rascals out. Only 
the first two sowings of our sweet corn 
are seriously infested with this pest, but 
the last sowing, namely,-that which 
ripens in October, is also more or less 
attacked. During August and September 
we have not, so tar, been troubled with 
this nasty worm. 

CucuMBERS.—Every plant raised from 
seed sown in rows in the open ground up 
to this date (June 6) hasbeen eaten oft by 
cutworms, notwithstanding our watch- 
fulness, but we have plenty 1n potsraised 
in a frame and ready to plint out. But 
where we sowed in hills and protected 
with tar paper bands as described under 
the heading ‘‘melons”’ were safe from the 
marauders, About the middle of Junethe 
cut worms cease to be troublesome. Sow 
a hill or two once in two or three weeks 
to be sure of a continuous supply, for the 
mature plants sometimes die off quite 
suddenly. Tender and True is a fine 
variety for the table, so is Improved 
White Spine. Big kinds of cucumbers of- 
ten lack flavor. The long English cucum- 
bers, Telegraph for instance, are of no 
use out of doors. For pickling use the 
very young cucumbers of above varieties, 
or get the Chicago Pickling. The striped 
cucumber beetle gets to work as soon as 
the plants come above ground, it also 
lays its eggs at the root and from these 
are produced the little worms that eat 
into the roots and cause the “dying off 
suddenly” of the vines. Dust the plants 
with fresh hellebore powder or better 
still cover them with deep caps, as big as 
a man's high hat, madeot mosquito wire 
netting to protect them from the pests. 
Flea beetles also infest the leaves. Fresh 
tobacco stems strewn about and under 
the plants, and tobacco dust sprinkled 
over them will repel the little beetles. 

DANDELION.—In order to get a good 
stand of plants we always sow itin April; 
this year the cutworms have been so hard 
upon it that we have had to resow 
patches in the rows. Keep the ground 
clean is all this crop needs for the summer. 


EGG PLants.—We used to plant them 
out about the end of May, but the middle 
of June will te soon enough this year. 
There is nothing gained by planting them 
out toosoon. Potato bugslove them, but 
Paris green, as apphed to potatoes, de- 
stroys the bugs without hurting the egg 
plants. The New York isstill the best sort. 
Plant in warm ground in rows 24 to 3 feet 
apart and 2'% feet asunder in the row. 
The ‘‘spineless’’ New York which we grew 
last year had no advantage over the old 
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sort, the case of spines or no spines 
amounts to very little. 

ENDIVE.—Those who like it should sow 
a few seeds of the green curled or moss 
curled, and treat itin every way as they 
would lettuces, except that it should be 
planted in a row by itself and not mixed 
up among other crops filling gaps, be- 
cause it requires a much longer time to 
mature than does lettuce. 

Horse RanpisH. Allit wants now is to 
to be kept clean. Cut off the flower stems 
from old plantations, else the roots will 
be woody. 

KOHL RABI is liked by many, especially 
by the Germans, and very nice it is too 
when young and succulent and well 
cooked. Sow a little row now as you 
would cabbage and afterwards trans- 
plant it into rows 18 to 24 inches apart 
and 15 or 16 inches between the plants. 
Or sow a row thinly and thin the plants 
out to 12 or 15 inches asunder. Use it 
when the bulbs are 3 to 4inches in diame- 
ter; don’t wait till they are old and hard. 
Another sowing a month from now will 
give a succession of tender bulbs. 

LEEKs.—We sow a short row in April 
or early May and lift and transplant the 
seedlings about the end of Juneor in July. 
Cut in the tops and roots pretty hard 
and plant with a dibber, 4 to 6 inches 
apart, in a row in good ground. They 
stay in the ground till November. There 
is very little difference between the varie- 
ties of leeks; extra large size is not an 
advantage. We have grown the new 
Perpetual, but prefer the older sorts. 


LETrucE.—We sow a pinch of lettuce 
seed at least once a fortniglit till the middle 
of September, and transplant some young 
lettuces between rows of other crops, in 
gaps among other crops or wherever 
there is a bare piece of ground, most 
every week. After this time of year let- 
tuces run so quickly to flower that we 
have got to sow and plant them often to 
have them at all. It is a common prac- 
tice in summer to sow the seeds thinly in 
rows and thin out the plants to about 
ten inches apart. In hot, dry summer 
weather newly transplanted lettuces are 
apt to suffer severely, but when they are 
thinned in the rows instead of being 
transplanted they escape this frizzling. 
New York, Deacon, Hard-bead, and Im- 
proved Hanson are good summer sorts. 
As a spring lettuce out of doors Big Bos- 
ton has been very fine with us this year. 
But it is no good here after June. Let- 
tuces love pond soil, cool weather, and lots 
of water. 

Musk AND WATER MELOonNs.—Because 
of the protracted cold wet weather the 
seeds have not germinated well, and in 
several of the hills we have sown a few 
seeds a second time. With a steel-tined 
prong hoe we have scratched the tops of 
the hills to unfasten the hard-packed 
crust caused by the rains, to let the seed- 
lings up. Cutworms were bad enough, 
but when we sow in hills, by using a cir- 
cular band of tarred paper 5 inches deep 
and a foot across set edgewise 3 inches 
into the ground, with the seed in the mid- 
dle, the cutworms are set at defiance. 
Thin the seedlings to 4 or 51in the hill. 
Look out for squash bugs as recom- 
mended for cucumbers. 

MusHRooms.—Clean out all the old 
beds, and remove the shelving and floor- 
ing of the beds. Give the houscs or cellars 
a good scrubbing down with an old 
broom and brush them out clean. Then 
wash them all over the wood work with 
crude petroleum or kerosene and thestone 
or brick work with hot lime wash. Brush 
the old shelving boards quite clean and 
stack them somewhere where they will be 


dry and shaded if practicable, till they are 
brought into use again in the fall. Close 
your mushroom house or cellar up tight 
and burn some sulphur in it to kill all 
deleterious fungus and insect lifein it. If 
you have any big mushrooms in your cel- 
lar now break them open and see how 
maggoty they are; this will convince you 
how necessary it is to fumigate with sul- 
phur. Cold and wet weather in May and 
June is regarded as being fatal to outdvor 
mushrooms in August or September, as 
it rots the spawn. If this idea holds good 
the crop ot wild mushrooms next fall 
should be rather short. 

THE New MusHroom is what you 
ought to grow if you want mushrooms 
in Summer; while it will grow most any- 
where either out of doors or inside it loves 
both warmth and moisture, and we 
should disadvise its being planted in hot 
sunny exposures. A good bed for it 
would be a hotbed. Prepare a sunk hot- 
bed as for any spring crops, in a partially 
shaded spot, and cover it with sashes 
with shutters over them or with shutters 
alone. The hot manure should be quite 
moist, pretty firmly packed in making up 
and covered with three inches of loam. 
When the heat, three or four inches below 
the surface of the bed fallsto 105° or 100° 
put in the spawn, and cover the bed with 
shutters, or if with sashes alone use a 
coating of hay or straw over them to 
keep the bed from drying out, or the sun- 
shine from heating it unduly, Ventilate 
a little all the time to let out the steam. 

OKRA, according to variety, may grow 
2% or 6 feet high. Dwarf Prolific is a 
fine sort. Sow a row ora few hills of it 
now, and more a month from now for 
succession. Thin the plants to 18 inches 
apart. 

Onions.—The attention now is to keep 
them clean. The maggot has got about 
through with its work for a season. 
Break off the seeding stems from ‘‘sets’’ 
beds. Some years ago we used to grow 
fine potato onions, but the disease struck 
them and we had to stop raising them. 
We bought fresh stock this spring and are 
trying them again; the disease, howevee 
is upon them, while Egyptians and shal- 
lots alongside of them are perfectly 
healthy. 

PARSLEY.—We sow a row or two as an 
edging in the vegetable garden in earliest 
spring. This sowing comes into use 
about the middle of June. We also keep 
over a row or two of last vear’s parsley 
to give us a supply till the new crop 
comes in, when we root it out because it 
would be impracticable to keep it from 
running to seed, in fact where left uncut it 
is almost in bloom now. 

PARSNIPS are up and doing nicely, and 
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we have thinned them to 3 or 4 inches 
apart in the rows. The rows are 2 feet 
asunder. We know that thisis farther 
apart than the books recommend, but it 
is exactly what we practice, and the crop 
needs every inch of theroom. Cut worms 
didn’t bother our parsnips. The rule is 
to sow parsnipsin April so as to get a 
good stand of germination while the 
weather is cool and moist, but if fine ten- 
der roots are the desideratum the second 
or third week in May is soon enough to 
sow thiscrop. If pressedfor room a row 
of lettuces, early spinach or turnip rad- 
ishes may be grown between the parsnip 
rows before July comes in, but these catch 
crops should be off about or before the 
Fourth. Very big roots may be all right 
for the cows, but for ourselves we prefer 
medium sized ones. 

PEas.—Our earliest sowing of round 
peas was put in March 28 and we picked 
the first dish of peas from it yesterday 
(June 6). In three or four days from now 
we will have Alpha, and in another day 
or two Premium Gem and other wrinkled 
marrows. When they come in we have 
no further use for round peas till fall 
comes around, when they are again the 
most reliable croppers, even if the poorest 
peas. We have put in regular succes- 
sional sowings of peas every week since 
March and will continue to do so till the 
20th of June. After that, because of mil- 
dew destroying our peas after the third 
week in July we will stop sowing till the 
first of August. Early varieties are of no 
use except for carly work, that is only 
main crop peas, as Champion of England, 
Everbearing, Stratagem and Heroine are 
good for peas in July. 

PEPPERS, like egg plants, are behind 
time this year because of the cold wet 
weather. Only by keeping the ground 
about them clean and mellow by hoeing 
and stirring can we hurry them into vig- 
orous growth and hasty bearing. We 
still preter the old Bull Nose and Ruby 
King among the big peppers. 

POTATOES are growing fast. We har- 
rowed them twice over just before they 
broke through the soil; since then we 
have cultivated them twiceand hoed them 
once, and to-morrow (June 8) we hope to 
mould them up. That will end the culti- 
vating for the season. Big weeds ap 
ing after this will be pulled out by hand. 
True, flat cultivation is much rece m- 
mended and excellent crops are grown by 
it. In practicing this method we would 
cultivate a third time instead of twice. 
The potato buys are with us as before. 
Don’t spare them. Mix Paris green with 
water at the rate of one pound of the Paris 
green to 100 gallons of water; stir it up 

[CONTI£LUED ON PAGE 334. ] 
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‘I y/ MADAME CROZY. 


5 GRAND 
Varieties. 


Our Special “‘Gardening’’ Collection, comprising the 
most Heat 5 kinds shown at the Fair. 
Mm exceedingly lo 

) the following varieties: 


FLORENCE VAUGHAN. Largest, most distinct and beanti- 
ful Canna yet produced and the nearest to yellow in 


We offer at the 
w price of $1.00, prepaid toany address, 


color. 
ALPHONSE BOUVIER. Immense scarlet, very large flower 


nest of its color. 


spike, fi 
. SECRETARY STEWART. Green foliage, garnet flower of 
good size and large flower spike. 
The best known and favorite of all the Crozy varieties. 


a PAUL MARQUANT. Extra large flower, deep salmon orange. Very wide 
— and long petals. Foliage green. 
| These 5 grand plants will make a splendid flower bed for littie money. 
Mention GARDENING With every order we mail Vaughan’s Gardening Illustrated for 1894, Free. 


VAUGHAN’S SEED STORE, 


26 Barcay St. New York. 


88 State Street and 


148 Wi. Washington St., CH ICAGO. 


1894. 
aie PLANTS IN RIGHT SIZES. 


Grown without heat in 
sandy soil. 


\ AMnanasya sativa. Red Span- 

\ ish Pineapple. beauties, 15- 

24 inch. 15e each; $1.00 per 
pg $7.00 per 100. 

Cycas revolu ate, 48 leaves, 
1830 inches high, 
trunks, ready to make new 
delay of as Many more 
eaves, 22. 8% and each. 

Latania Borbonica. Fan- 

SUE Palm, 15-24 inches, show- 
ing character. 30c. each, §&% per doz.; $24 per 100 
Martinezia caryotefolia, rare and elegant new Palm, 
resembling the Caryotas oo —_ 18-20 Inches, all 
character leaves. $1 each; $10 
Pandanus utills, very fine, 24-36 ‘tacks $1.50 each; $12 


r dozen. 
Sautanus Veltchii and odoratissimus variegata, white 
Hee cima fine plants 12 to 3 inch high, 60c. to 


& ea 
Phenix rupleola, 18-24 inch, choice specimens, $1 each; 


0 ozen 
Piente 3 reclinata 24-30 inch. showing character leaves 
nicely, 0c. each; $4 per doz 
heenix Ze ylanica, a alt dwarf species of elegant 
habit, 1218 inch, all character leaves, 40c. each, 4 


per doze 
Sabal iongipedunculata, blue tin fan leaves, 12-18 
inches ) ie. ene aoe to show character (easy 
yar $3 per dozen 
egans, inne inches high, Pig plants, 
een at = Ps yd $1.25 each; $10 per 
oe disticha, showing character feeted: resem- 
g the Caryotas, 12-16 inch, We. each. % per doz. 
Zanini im — lia, very fine, 12-16 inch, well Tarnished. 
. each; & per doz.; heavier, 35c. each; $8 per doz. 
All Express sent by us has discount of 25 per cent off 
In rate, so do not let distance keep you from ordering. 
After April 15th all freight shipments are safe and are 
the best way to ship, unless you are needing stock 
quickly. Perfect packing and perfect plants. 
Thousands of small Palms. etc.. etc., in great vari- 
Send for full descriptive catalogue, Illustrated. 


REASONER BROS., ONECO, FLORIDA. 


HARDY TREES, 
SHRUBS, 
EVERGREENS AX. 


Hardy Herbaceous Flowers. 


The finest general assortment of Hardy Or- 
namental Plants in America. Four Cat- 
alogues (228 pages, illustrated) free on 


ety. 


application. Send your list of needs 
for rates. 
The Reading Nursery, 


READING, MASS. 


Jacob W. Manning, Prop. 


Tell. 
Your 
Friends 


WHAT A GOOD PAPER 


ARDENING 


s s s IS e e e 


You will favor your 
Friends as well as 


Zee The Publishers. 
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BURPEE’S 


J00 


~ OUR, GREAT SPECIALTY ~ss © 


ee PICTURE SHOWS THE EXTENT 


PPAT DISPLAY AT THE 
-FAIR BUT GIVES NO> 
OF THE GORGEOUS - 


ee 
Tr 


{its 


SEEDS 


GROW. 


The Largest Mail Order Trade in the World. 


BURPEE’S 
SDEES, 


as 


PHILADELPHIA. 


HARDY PLANTS. 


A Full stock of all the best sorts in stron 


Flan’ from the open ground. Single an 
ouble Pzonies, German and na Irises, 
Poppies, Ornamental Grasses, Japan Ane- 


mones, etc. 


OUR NEW LAWN GRASS, 
the most perfect known. 


CLEMATIS PANICULATA 
25 cents each; 5 tor $1, free by mail. 


Send for our large Catalogue. Largest Collection 
in the United States. Established 1877. 


WOOLSON & CO., 


Lock Drawer E. PASSAIC, N. J. 


™y DREER’S 
GARDEN SEEDS 


Plants Bulbs and Requisites 
They are the Best at ae 
Lowest Prices. Catalo 
full of gardep topics ma ed 
free. 

Henry A. Dreer, 
714 Chestnut St. Phila. 


Superb Pansies. 


My “RAINBOW MIXTURE" is a combina- 
tion of the very best strains in existence, 
and cannot fail to give satisfaction. Stocky 
young plants $1.00 per 100, tree by mail. 


GEORGE CREIGHTON, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


PLEASE mention GARDENING when writ- 
ing to advertisers. 


Bermuda Easter Lily Bulbs 


To secure Selected Bulbs for torclng indoors 
and to obtain best resuits for Easter. you shou d 
order now, and we will fill your order from the first 
shipment to reach here from Bermuda, tn July. 


aoe 1 Tae the bulb the greater abundance of 
EACH. DOZ. 
BULBS, ’§ to 7 inches around pro- ) 
duce 5 to § flowers. 5c 8 .50 
7 to 9 inches around pro- 
duce 8 to 12 flowers IUc_ 1.00 | Postage 
9 to i2 pe around pro- : 
ce 12 to WU flowers 2(c 2.00 
MONSTER BUL, BS, 12 inches 
and oOver......... - Ve 5.00) 


Full cultural directions sent with each order. 
Descriptive Bulb Cata'ogue mailed on application. 


UNITED STATES NURSERIES, 


PITCHER & MANDA, Short Hills, N. J. 
Mention Gardening. 


ORNASIENTAL TREES 
and SHRUBS .. . 


IN GREAT VARIETY. 
Specimen Plants for Lawns and Cem- 
eteries. Send for Catalogue. 


SAIIUEL C. MOON, 
Morrisville, Bucks Co., Pa. 


CANNAS sen, 


Mme. Crozy, J. D. Cabos, Pe eggs v= 
Houvler, P. rquant, Cap P. de 
Suzzonl, Pres. Carnot, Gustave. Senne- 
holz, ap oretear Dram bel, H. A. Dreer. 
The eos Comte aa ‘Choiseul, 
Geoffroy St. Hilaire. One of each for %.0v. 


PROBST BROS. FLORAL CO., 
1017 Broadway, KANSAS CITY, MO. 
When writing mention Gardening. 
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well and with a watering pot and a fine 
wide spreading rose sprinkle your potato 
vines in the afternoon or evening. The 
least touch of the mixture is death to the 
soft larve. And of course all that eat the 
poison must die. To keep your vines 
quite free from the pests you may haveto 
do this twice or three times during the 
season. Road dust, plaster or very dry, 
finely sifted coal ashes mixed with Paris 
green so as to dilute it, say one part of 
Paris green to ten parts of dust and this 
dusted thinly over the potatoes has the 
same effect and is cleaner than the liquid 
solution to use. Or get ‘‘slug-shot”’ and 
dust it on in the same way. Send for the 
manufacturer's directions and go by them. 

RADISHES.—Sow a pinch of seed most 
anywhere once a week. The turnip 
varieties at this time of the year take 
from 21 to 24 days from sowing till us- 
ing, but they don't last more than a few 
days in using condition; they get hollow 
and foggy in the heart. Improved Char- 
tiers, however, a long-rooted radish of 
excellent quality, lasts much longer. 

RHUBARB.—Cut out the flower stems 
and keep the plants clean. 

SacE.—Old plants are now in bloom 
and they make quite showy garden 
plants. For winter use a lot of sage 
should have been cut and bunched before 
it came into bloom; now you had better 
cut off the flower stalks and save some 
bunches of the later crop of shoots for 
winter. 

SALSIFY AND SCORZONERA.—Our remarks 
about parsnips are also applicable to 
these, except that we thin them to only 
three inches apart in the rows; also that 
the cut worms helped themselves quite 
liberally to this crop, and we have resown 
the bare spots. 

SPINACH.—As it runs to seed very 
quickly during hot summer weather, we 
should grow it now in cool, moist, rich 
land only, and we must sow it often, say 
once in ten daysto have it good and fresh 
allthetime. Nothing makes a bettercatch 
crop, that is, to sow between rows of 
other crops that are slow growing to be- 
gin with. Thick-leaved is a good sort, 
but it and the rest of them too will ‘‘bolt”’ 
in hot weather. 

SguasHEs.—If you haven’t sown any or 
if your earlier sowings have rotted, don’t 
wait any longer, but sow at once. The 
bush varieties are the yellow and white 
scalloped and Summer Crookneck. In 
hills 5 or 6 feet apart will suit them. 
Have also some Fordhook and Hubbard 
squashes for fall and winter use. As they 
are running vines they need more room 
to grow in than do the bush varieties. 


The New Mushroom 


(Agaricus subrufescens.) 
On and after April 16, I will sell guaranteed 
fresh spawn of The Wew Mushroom, price 
$1.00 per half bushel; $1.50 per bushel; $4.00 
r barrel. Order early as the supply is 


imited. Cash with the order. 
THOMAS GRIFFIN, Manager, 
OASIS NURSERY Co., Westbury Station, L.1., N.Y 

Mention Gardening. 
SWEET POTATO, CABBAGE 
100 00 and TOMATO PLANTS. _Illus- 
§ trated and Descriptive Catalogue 

just out. Send for it. 

. » CALEB BOGGS, Cheswold, Del. 
wr .:.::__,_———_laraa!E—__—————— ———————ESEEE— 
coud: Ting market gardener in 
as A Tinie. A NN, Box 114, Norfolk Neb. 


—_———_——————————_—_————————— 
OR SALE—A nice property fora yorenes for sale 
F for cash. A lot of one acre within '¢ mile of main 
street in Norfolk. Neb., with house 12x24 with ell 
12xZ24y. 8 feet In clear; house has 3 large rooms. 1 bed- 
room, 1 closet, 1 pantry; pump in house; good cellar; 
barn 14x16. 13 feet clear; wagon shed 14xlt. This ts 
one of the best properties In the neighborhood and 
will sell for F750, oe cash and half on balf on time; 
ood mortgage. Address 
. ea. LINDEMANN, box 114, Norfolk. Neb. 
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Thousands of persons throughout America have the past fourteen years used 


SLUG-SHOT 


TO DBsSsTROT 


Currant and Cabbage Worms, Petato Bugs, Cucumber Fleas, Rose Lice 
and Slugs, Lice on Cattle, Fowls, Etc. 


There is scarce a place of size but will be found 
some merchant who sells SLUG SHOT, and usu- 
ally in connection with the seed trade. The 
Great Seed Dealers are the chief distributors of 
SLUG SHOT. In all these years no case of harm 
from its use is known. SLUG SHOT stands to- 
meee ay the most successful general insecticide in 
the world for use on VEGETABLES, FRUITS OR 
FLOWERS. It is put up in various sized pack- 
ages to Suit all wants. We prepare all sorts of 
INSECTICIDES AND FUNGICIDES for spraying or 
in powder. 

THRIP JUICE—For Scale, Insects and Caterpillars. 
SOLUTION OF COPPER—For Rot, Blight, etc. 
GRAPE DUST—Powder for destroying Mildew on Roses and Gooseberries. 
SCROFULARIA—Routs Carpet Beetles. 

If you have trouble with Insects or Blights, write and we will try to help you. Send a 
postal for pamphlet to B. HAMM Fishkill-on-Hudson, NW. Y. 


Sold by the Seed Dealers of America. 


POT-GROWN STRAWBERRIES Sects 
54th Year. ree,most complete nurseries FIT WANEER & BARRY Mount Hope Nurseries, 


r] Re ee eee re nett eee Andaeibes tor leaning chaise ce 
= quarters for oice varieties of 
Se POT CROWN ee = the finest Strawberries. No poor ones sold. 
too. 


STRAWBERRIES oe 


ad: das next coke your own garden, 


POONHOONOO NOOO OHNO NOOO Chicago 


What a wonderful thing Is a live seed, 
AND VICINITY. 


.)) Immature, old or dead it may look the same, 
t) How to know? Old gardeners say that 

| am now prepared to under- 
take any sort of 


LANDSCAPE 
GARDENING 


work, from the creation of Parks 
or Cemeteries to small home 
grounds. Thorough, artistic and 
practical work can be depended 


UPON 5.6 
J. A. PETTIGREW, 


525 Belden Avenue, 
Jee CHICAGO. 


For the last 5 years 
Superintendent of Lincoln Park... . 


Used largely in Florida. 


on the American Continent." 


rongest Plants. Lowest pri 


engasssnecauacaceegs 


P) our word you will be satisfied—your success 

Sis ours. BURPEE’S FARM ANNUAL 

B® for 1894, 172 pages, tells all about the Best 
Seeds that Grow. The newspapers call it the 

x Leading American Seed Catalogue, Yours 
Sree for the asking if you plant seeds, 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., 


BU LBS 1000 Varieties of Cacti. 
500 sorts of rare BULBS. 
12 Cacti, $1. Sfor 50 cts. 
150 Blooming Bulbs, $1. 
69 for 50 ots., 25 for 25 cts. 
RARE PLANTS Book on Cacti, 116 Pages, 19 cts 
A. BLANC & CQ, 216 N. un st. PHILADELPHIA 
G.VAN TUBERGEN, Jr. HAARLEM,HOLLAND | 
SATTRA “OPLANTS 
>C ABEL & CO ATR, ke PLS YOR: 


Many can’t be had elsewhere. 
Two Ilinstrated Catalogues free. 
4 BULBS *"7)ve yp BOUS~ >, 
T 
CATTLE tor 
Q YOU FEED STOCK best results i 
f or Milk, or Horses for Pleasure or Profit, it 
a eee 
; tr & . 
Ensilage and Dry Xo ana healthieer stock feed 


THE WATER GARDENS. 


Victoria meals and V. Randi, Euryale 
ferox,. Nelumbiums in variety, Hardy and 
Tropical Water Lilies in all colors. 

pt Soe wa Zanzibarensts (true Royal purple lis), 
$2.50 each. N. Gigantea (choicest blue in cultivation), 
€2.50 each. N. Sturtevanti, $2.50 each. 


SHEEP AND HocsS ever known if intelligently 
“For What There Is In It.’’| fed. The “Silo Up to Date” 


our new book.also catalogue of “Smalley Goods" mailed 
free to any address, Smalley Mfg, Co., Manitowoc, Wis 


ae 
CHEAP but Choice, Blooming size CACTI. 
EK. Texensis (Devil's Pincushion) 30c; E. Simpsont 
(Gooseberry) 2Uc; M. Applanata (Coral) 25c; E. Caspit- 
osus. In bud and bloom. 25c each. All extra large and 
fine plants. C. Grandifior us cuttings l5c; C. Colubri- 
nus loe. All the above postpaid with guide to culture. 
Still larger by express. > 
Curt K. Plumb, “Cactus Crank”. Milton, Wis. 


N. Columbiana. 
new (the deepest crimson var.). %.00each. Laydeker! 
rosea, new. awarded a medal! at the World's Fair. # ® 
each. N. Trickeril, new, an unsurpassed and most de 
sirable night-blooming var.% each. Other novelties 
_ seecatalogue. WM. TRICKER & CO., Clifton, N.J. 


When writing mention Gardening. 


June 15, 
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Build 
Your Own 
Greenhouse. 


We furnish the wood work complete for 
the smallest Greenhouse or the largest 
Conservatory. Thecost of the woodwork 
complete for this 


Model House, 


size 10x16, is $60.00 on car at Lockland 
As far as practicable, all pieces are cut and 
fitted, and the house can be quickly erect 
ed by an ordinary carpenter Other sizes 
furnished at correspondingly low prices. 


Send 10c. for drawing. We are also prepared 
to furnish glass, hardware, and everything 
except paint and heating apparatus 


LOCKLAND LUMBER CoO., 
LOCKLAND, OHIO 


GREENHOUSE ¥ 
HEATERS, 


Wrought Iron Boilers Only. 


Ls eh oo) ee, 


| mba PR ce a RATS a ce 


erro ib on ii 


SMU MAY mee 


THE FLAT TOP TYPE. 
Devine Boiler Works, 


OFFICE : 
69 Dearborn St., CHICAGO, U.S.A. 


STANDARD VENTILATING MACHINERY 


RECEIVED 
ALL 

BEST 
AWARDS 
LAST 


FOUR 
YEARS. 
, Opens sash 
* same height 
at far end. 
Catalogues 
Fre 
ition receiv! Certiti- 
Convertion aa 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO. 


The only machine tn com 
cate of Merit at the St. Louis 


E. HIPPARD, 


OLDS’ SEED POTATOES. 


uf Ohio, Ohio,Jr., Six Rife Market, Burpee's Ex. 
Polaris, Freeman, R. N No and over 70 others 
HARD TIRES PRICKG. AM) Seed Ua Our 
WORLD S FAIR nNtRODUcED Is OS “a 
The Coming Potato 
It has proven better than al] others. Similar to and as 
as freeman, but yields % more. ‘The quality is 


Fert fect.” T.B.T erry. ‘322 pounds from one." L. Osborne. 
TALOGUE PREK. L. L. OLDS, Clinton, Wisconsin. 


HITCHINGS & CO., 


Established 1844. 


Horticultural Architecture g Building, 
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IRON-FRANE CONSTRUCTION. 


Greenhouses, Graperies, Palm Houses, etc., Erected Complete. 
Plans and Estimates of Cost furnished on application. Send four cents postage for Illustrated Catalogue. 


HITCHINGS & CO., 233 Mercer St., New York. 


When writing mention Gardening. 


H. M1. HOOKER COMPANY, 


57 and 59 West Randolph Street, CHICAGO, 


GLASS FOR GREENHOUSES. —a 


Plate, Window and Art Glass, Paints, Oils, Etc. 


Announcement to Florists.___.—-[|[|#£*!, 


We desire to announce the dissolution of the firm of So rae Dopfrel & Co.. and to introduce to et trade 
its successor, The SYRACUSE POTTERY -- which 


and Conrad Breitechwerth. The business will be conducted as heretofore. except on a Ja ale 

meet the sed Tack demand for our goods, @ have accordingly enlarged our plant and ca ty and with 

rap gh f eles are now prepared to fill the largest order on short notice. Our improv 

machin o lead out the best and moet serviceable flower in the market, and assu you of 

our intention tol in further woprerenen we solicit a continuance of your patroaage in the belief 
actory 


that we can supply just what is needed at a price and in a manner satisf. 
Send for price list and samples and we know you will give us an order 


WATER POE Flower Pots. 


10 per cent. off for cash with order. Special dis- 
For Your 


count on large orders. We carry a large stock on 
GREEN HOUSE, 


hand of good strong pots. 
PRICE LIST OF STANDARD POTS, any number: 


ROSE HOUSE, < me pots. sed oF i 2 Fine pots, a “5.00 
NURSERY, ae iS sca he 
Conservatory, Lawn, * , ae oS = eae ~ oo 
House,Carden,Stock 5 “ “13.80 14 z 40.0 


orany other purpose. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue 


De LAMATER-RIDER ano PJ MPING 


DeLAMATER-ERICSSON EN F INE. 


PUMPING 
ENCINE. 

Their operation is so simple and 

safethatachildcanrunthem. They 


will pump water from shallow 
streams or any kh.ud of well. The 
can be arranged for any kind of fuel 

Capacity 1,500 to 30,000 gallons 
of water a day, according to size. 


The De Lamater Iron Works, 
87 South Fifth Ave., 
NEW YORK,._N.'‘Y. 

When writing mention Gardening. 


FORT EDWARD, N. Y. 


August Rolker * Sons, 136 & 138 W. 24th St., New York 
City, New York Agents. 


ORCHIDS. & 


12 Best ‘pe growing and profuse flow- 
ering Orchids for amateurs, for $10.00. 


WIi. MATHEWS, Utica, N. Y. 


HOT-AIR © Address HILFINGER BROS. POTTERY, 


Write for a Copy of 
the ‘‘Illustrator,”’ 


A monthly journal issued by 
the largest engraving house 


EMERSON in the United States. 


PATENT BINDER 


Price post paid 
75 CENTS. 
Address 
Ta3 Gardaning Co. 
CHICAGO. 


e Bi e 
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J. MANZ & CO. 


183, 185, 187 [Monroe Street, 
. . CHICAGO. 


| Engraving by all Processes. _ smh, 
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July rst, Not Later. 


There is no more useful garden material than what are known as Dutch Bulbs, Hyacinths, 
Tulips, Narcissi, Crocus, etc. They give for a small outlay of time and money an abund- 
ance of flowers in the house from December until April, and in the garden almost before 
the snow is off the ground in the spring until the middle of May. ‘These Bulbs are grown 
almost exclusively in Holland, and in enormous quantities, where they are sold at very 
low prices. Usually they pass ‘through the hands of two dealers and more than double in 
-price before reaching the retail buyer in America. 


By ordering from me now instead of waiting until fall, you save from 25 to 50 per cent. in 
cost, get a superior quality of bulbs not usually to be obtained at any price in this coun- 
try, ‘and have a much larger list of varieties to select from. My orders are selected and 
packed in Holland, and are delivered to my customers in the original packages immedi- 
ately upon their arrival from Holland, perfectly fresh and in the best possible condition. 


If you wish to take advantage of my very low prices, I must have your order not later 
than July 1st, as I import Bulbs to order only. They need not be paid for until after 
delivery, or taken if not of a satisfactory quality. 


My price list is now ready and may be had for the asking. 


J. WILKINSON ELLIOTT, 


AFEW OF THE PRICES. Landscape Architect, 
Fine Mixed Hyacinths. $2.23 $9.00 s 
ae Tulips « ++ 90 288 Horticultural Buyers’ Agent, 
‘“ Named “ ..... 65 2.25 
Narcissus Poeticus...... 73 = 2.50 ~=afias—_ PITTSBURGH, Pp A. 


m, Sure Death LORD & BURNHAM CO., 


pant ‘or beast; | Horticultural Architects <® Builders, 


_ n; ne mo et Shae AND HOT WATER HEATING ENGINEERS. 

cule the best Sika on - Plans and estimates furnished on application. a See LEP oe he 
for pet animals. Ask 
your Seedsman for it, 
or address the Mfr's 
General Agents for 
America: 


August Rolker & Sons, wy “ttt \\s \ Ser : 
138 West 24th Street, New York. a er /; wa \ ‘ay ‘fee? ae a 
When writing mention Gardening. ‘ Wb hd }: | ay sini cidiatanahile haesinaiitiaran 


JOHN C. MONINGER CO, ucpteeecitrGt: tare Sala 
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297 C struction CATLE. Thirty-eight years’ éxpetic nee. U Uinecuate ad fac ilities for manntneeuehan. 

to on : Bg SEND FOUR CENTS POSTAGE FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 

307 Material. LORD & BURNHAM CO., 

Hawthorne Ave., Chicago, il. Mention GARDENING. Irvington-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


FLOWER POTS. 
- STANDARD - 


You will make a mistake if you place your 
orders for flower pots this spring without 
first receiving our estimates for same. 
Our plant is now the Largest in the World. 
Our stock unlimited. Our goods equaled 


tek eos 


Yield a crop of largest, finest berries in ten © 
months after planting. Sure to live in dryest 


weather. 


by none. ' 
P HENRY WARD BEECHER and MARY, the two finest Strawberries yet 
A. H. HEWS & Co., - Offered. Marshall, Dayton, lowa Beauty, Timbrell, Shuckless, Greenville and 
North Cambridge, Mass. “se{ other valuable novelties. Allthe good old sorts. Everything at panic prices. 
When writing mention Gardening. ae) An illustrated Pamphlet giving full descriptions and complete instructions for 
PTA. ET ETL PEN TE RT OP ie be 7 cultivation mailed free. 
When you write to any of the advertis- PI 
ers in this paper please say that you saw ‘S. > of rar LOVETT CO aoa =A 
the advertisement in GARDENING, QO 7f_THE LOVETT 60. % 


om __> 


—_~ ~ 
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Vol. Il. 


The Greenhouse. 


CINERARIAS, 


The photographs from which the accom- 
panying illustrations were engraved was 
of a bench of cinerarias in my greenhouse 
and also ofa single plant which had ab- 
solutely pure white flowers without a 
tinge of yellow about it—and you know 
a white cineraria is a rare thing. But 
what makes those cinerarias of particu- 
lar interest, perhaps, is the fact that they 
were grown in soil entirely fertilized with 
artificial manure containing a large 
amount of phosphoric acid. The bench 
shown is seven by twenty-one feet in size, 
and contained about thirty plants. Some 
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of the individual flowers were over three 
inches in diameter. 

The seeds were sown the latter part o: 
June and the little plants were pricked off 
in small pots as soon as large enough to 
handle, and were shifted to larger sizes as 
often as necessary to keep them from get- 
ting root bound until they reached their 
flowering pots—six, seven and eight inch 
ones. They were kept in a well ventilated 
shaded greenhouse during summer, and 
were carried through the winter scattered 
about in a violet house, which was not 
shaded but kept at a temperature of 40° 
to 55°. 

The first flowers opened about the first 
of March, when they were moved to the 
bench shown in the photograph, and 
from this time on were well shaded and 
kept at as low a temperature as possible 
without actual freezing. The photograph 


CINERARIAS AT PANSY PARK, DWIGHT, MASS. - 


of the single plant was taken March 25, 
the other April 25, after they were some- 
what past their best, and I cut a good 
bunch of flowers from them to-day (June 
7) to wind them ae The single plant of 
white measures five and one-half teet 
around the head, and had about two 
hundred flowers, the profusion and long 
duration of bloom was I think largely 
due to the excess of phosphoric acid in the 
manure used. The guaranteed analysis 
was ammonia 6 to7 percent.; phosphoric 
acid 10 to 12; potash 3 to 4, There are 
many brands of these artificial manures 
which contain the elements of plant food 
in about the above proportions, which 
can be obtained of the dealers in such 
things. I have had considerable experi- 
ence in the,use of these artificial manures 
on a gteat wariety) of plants during the 
past~ fifteen years, “and should not now 
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know how to get along without them. 
My method of application in the case of 
pot plants is to scatter it on the surface 
of the soil at intervals of a week or ten 
days, the quantity apphed at a time to 
each pot depending upon the size of the 
pot, variety of plant and other circum- 
stances. In the case of cinerarias, which 
are hearty feeders, only a pinch should be 
used at a time, when the plants are in 
3-inch pots, gradually increasing the 
quantity until they reach the flowering 
pots, when a teaspoonful is applied each 
time. Care should be taken not to allow 
it to come in contact with the leaves or 
stems. Cineranas have only a certain 
length of time to make their growth from 
the seed to blooming, and the more 
growth you can get on them during that 
time the finer they will be, and anything 
that checks growth is an injury to them. 
L. W. GOODELL. 


A GREENHOUSE EDGING PLANT. 


Can you recommend some border plant 
for center bed of my greenhouse? The bed 
is eight feet between walks and forty feet 
long; one end of the border is moderate'y 
shady, so it must be some low thrifty 
plant that will thrive in sun or shade, as 
I want the same border on the four sides. 
Want nice foliage, free from insect attacks, 
rather than flowers. G.S. 

Pendleton, Oregon. 

The variegated panicum, usually called 
P. variegatum (but the proper name is 
Oplismenus Burmanni variegetus) is the 
plant you want, we believe. It is a neat 
much jointed, long drooping, evergrcen 
variegated grass, delighting in the posi- 
tion you wish to give it. You can either 
plant it on the bench close to the edge, or 
grow it in little pots set along the edge of 
the bench, letting the grass fall down like 
a fringe. As it roots freely from every 
joint, it is readily increased. Another 
very common and nice little edging plant 
is Isolepis gracilis (but it is now called 
Scirpus riparius). It is a tuft grass like 
sedge, and part of its leaves hang down 
in a dense fringe about six inches long. It 
is better grown in small pots. It loves 
lots of water. And you can tear the old 
plants into unnumerable httle ones and 
plant these, and all will grow. Thereare 
many other plants fitted for the purpose, 
for instance othonna, tradescantia, some 
of the mesembrvanthemums and the like, 
but the first two are the commonest and 
probably the best. 


RAISING FREESIAS FROM SEED. 


A. V.R., Katonah,N.Y., writes that he 
raises his freesias from seed and gets 
blooming plants the first year. He sows 
the seed in pots or flat boxes in December 
or January, in a warm moist greenhouse. 
The seeds germinate soon, and the pots 
are placed on a shelf near the glass to 
keep the seedlings stocky. If sown thin 
they will need no thinning, if thick they 
will have to be thinned or reboxed or 
potted. As they advance in growth and 
the weather gets warmer give them more 
water and more ventilation. When frosty 
weather is past transfer them to a cold 
frame and keep them growing all summer 
by giving them water and a shght shad- 
ing. Whenin full growth a little manure 
water once or twice a week helps them 
considerably. As cold weather sets in 
transfer them to a warm greenhouse, 
keeping them in good light, and they will 
begin to bloom in December. By sowing 
the seed in pots or boxes in a cold frame 
in April or May, keeping them warm tor 
a time, and the seedlings watered and 
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shaded in summer, and in a warm green- 
house in winter, he gets them into bloom 
in spring. 

We have raised many thousands of 
freesias from seed and prefer the follow- 
ing method: Sow the seed in rows four 
inches apart in acoldframein July. Kee 
the sashes on and shaded till the seed- 
lings come up, then replace the sashes 
with lath shading for a month or so 
when it too can be dispensed with. Give 
them water when they need it, keep them 
clean, and let them alone till October, 
when the sashes may be replaced. In 
winter treat the frame as you woulda 
violet frame, that is, bank it around well 
and cover it up well fromfrost. Three or 
four degrees of frost won’t hurt freesias 
brought upin this way. They will keep 
green all winter and go to rest in early 
summer. Now let them alone till July, 
when you can root up the bulbs and pot 
them plunging the pots back in the cold 
frame. Don’t give them any water till 
the growths come up above the ground. 
They will all bloom next winter, early or 
late, as you keep them warm or cold, and 
you save the room the young seedlings 
would occupy in your greenhouse for 
something else. 


Freesias like most other south African 
plants grow and bloom in winter and 
rest in summer. As they multiply exceed- 
ingly by underground bulblets there is no 
great incentive to raise them from seed. 
Unlike Dutch bulbs generally as hyacinths 
and tulips that aren't worth much for 
forcing the second year, freesias can be 
grown and forced year after vear, in- 
creasing in number and strength all the 
time. 

In July we shake cut all our freesia 
bulbs, assorting them into three sizes, 
large, medium and small, the quantity 
increased three or four times in bulk 
every year. We pot up a lot of large ones 
at once, and between then and December 
make three or four other pottings for suc- 
cession. The second size we plant inrows 
in a cold frame—the same set of fraines in 
which we grow pansies, forget-me-nots, 
Canterbury bells and the like, giving every- 
thing in the frames exactly the saine 
treatment, as regards winter covering, 
they make fine bulbsand bloomin spring. 
Not having use tor the smallest bulbs we 
generally throw them away, but were we 
short, we would sow them in rows in the 
cold frames as we do the second size. The 
great thing to observe in the cold frame 
treatment is don’t coddle them in fall, 
don’t put sashes on before frost comes, 
slight frosts won't hurt them. 


BUILDING GREENHOUSES. 


The following items are taken from an 
address given by Mr. W. A. Burnham (of 
the firm of Lord & Burnham), Irvington, 
N. Y., before the Massachusetts Hort. 
Society at Boston, Feb. 10. 

Mr. Burnham estimates that the green- 
houses in the country are worth $285,- 
000,000. 

For roses, mid-winter flowers, forcing 
and early vineries, the three-quarter span, 
nidge running east and west, and long 
slope to the south are the most approved. 
For most other purposes use the full-span 
house with ridge running north and south. 

The floor-line of a greenhouse should be 
a few inches about the outside ground 
level. 

In the short span to the south hous s, 
the pitch of the northerly side is from 
2212° to 30°, and on the southerly side 
about 45°, The long flat glass roof on 
the north side, where the sun never shines 
in winter, to hold the snow and ice until 


July 1, 


the warmth of the house melts it off isa 
disadvantage. It has noadvantage over 
a full span. 

The 
from the dwellin 
pleasant approac 
part of the garden. 

Rose houses, forcing houses and early 
vineries should have full sunlight on the 
south and notrees in front toshade them. 
For conservatories where palms, ferns 
and fine foliage plants predominate a 
location which excludes the direct sun 
may be selected. 

Long lines of ventilators opening grad- 
ually and together by means of a gear 
and worm apparatus are the best, and on 
account of the mechanical] construction 
they should be hung at the ridge rather 
than at the lower ends. 


Double-thick American-made glass is ten 
per cent thicker and stronger than French 
glass and preferable to the imported arti- 
cle. Ground glass should be used for 
ia ohare devoted to palms, ferns and 

ne leaved plants. The glass should al- 
ways be bedded in putty of the best 
quality, 

For painting use pure white lead and 
raw linseed oil, and give at least two 
coats of it. 

For private conservatories and green- 
houses of ordinary dimensions, use hot 
water in heating them, but for large 
ranges of glass steam bas advantages. 

The wooden parts of greenhouses should 
be of cypress on account of itsdurability. 

The foundations should be of brick or 
stone. Portland cement walks are the 
best. 


house should not be too far 
and should have a 
through a well kept 


PRIMULA OBCONICA.—Notwithstanding 
its reputation for poisoning our hands 
when we handle it we cannot do without 
this winter beauty. First vear seedlings 
are the best, they have such fine foliage 
and large blossoms. Sometimes we divide 
the old plants, but it is poor practice 
unless the variety is exceptionally good. 
As the old plants don’t set seeds freely in 
the greenhouse in winter or spring, we 
set the best of them out in a faintly 
shaded cold frame in April, in June we 
generally get lots of seed fromthem with- 
out any trouble. We can sow the seeds 
and raise seedlings at anytime, but for 
convenience sake we do thisin January or 
February, and treat the seedlings in sum- 
mer just as we do our young Chinese 
primroses, and by November have nice 
fat plants in 4 and 5-inch pots. In sum- 
mer they are cared for in a north or east 
facing cold frame. The plants might well 
be in bigger pots, but we prefer these 
small sizes because they are so easy to 
handle in packing the plants for sending 
to town, or arranging in the greenhouse, 
and when it comes to making up table- 
dishes, by turning four or five of the 
4-inch ones out of their pots and setting 
them together into a small oval table 
basket or dish we get as prettily filled a 
tray of flowers as one could wish to see. 
We have never had any complaints about 
the cut flowers ‘poisoning’ anyone; the 
foliage is the offending part. The *‘poison- 
ing’' is simply an irritation caused by the 
jointed hairs on the leaves penetrating 
the skin, it has no serious effects like 
poison ivy. In the frames where the old 
plants are set in summer, self-sown seed- 
ings usually come up in quantity. 


VARIETIES OF PELARGONIUMS. — The 
Lady Washington pelaryoniums are more 
appreciated and better grown in Eurove 
than withus. At an exhibitionin London 
afew, weeks ago the leading prize-taking 
sorts weré Edward Perkins, Gold Mine, 
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A PURE WHITE CINERARIA. 


Spotted Beauty, Helen Beck, Princess 
Teck and Iona. The Gardening World 
mentions Eclipse, Little Richards, Philip 
Ladds, and Achievement as being firstrate 
reds with maroon blotches; H. J, Jones, 
rose-red with smaller maroon blotches, 
Rose Bard, darker than the last; H. M. 
Stanley, very brilliant and darker than 
Rose Bard, Radiant of the same type and 
very bright, Empress of India, scarlet 
ground, white centre, Edward Perkins, 
scarlet with cerise center, Prince of 
Orange, orange scarlet blotched on all 
the petals; Dorothy, rose pink; Princess 
Maud, like last in color, but has crisped 
edged petals, and several others, best 
among which are W. E. Boyes, Miss 
Wetherall, Lady Folkestone, Rose Queen, 
Jules Ferry, Mrs. W. Wright, Jubilee, 
May (Queen, and Blush Beauty. 


CycLAMEN.—According to the old way 
of growing these they were rested ascom- 
pletely in summer as an oxalis or hya- 
cinth, nowadays, however they are kept 
growing all the time, and with better 
results. The great market growers treat 
them as annuals, sowing the seed be- 
tween September and December, and by 
keeping the young plantsin active growth 
all summer have fine flowering stock 
when the plants are from twelve to fit- 
teen months old, or even less. But avoid 
strong heat or forcing. A cool tempera- 
ture, moderate moisture, slight shade or 
condensed light, and a place near the 
glass are necessary particulars. An east- 
facing cold frame or a cool greenhouse 
are good summer quarters, 


. ARISZMA SPECIOSUM.—E. J. W. asks if 
this can be had in thiscountry. Probably 
not yet. It is one of the odd things 
among plants that florists seldom handle. 


But A. Blanc of Philadelphia makesa spe- 
cialty of just such uncommon bulbous 
stock. If he hasn’t it he may be able to 
get it for you. 


Orchids. 


ORGHIDS. 


Now is a good time to look over your 
stock of dendrobiums, clean them thor- 
oughly from insect pests, remove the de- 
cayed potting material, and if necessary 
wash and cut away all decayed roots; 
repot or basket them with well cleaned 
fern root and when some good short 
sphagnum can be obtained two or three 
chunks an inch square can be placed 
around the edge of the pot between it and 
the fern root. The sphagnum will grow 
and give the planta niceappearance. The 
earage should then be placed in moderate 

eat increasing it of course as the sum- 
mer advances, at the same time watering 
and general moisture can be increased; 
about 80° to 90° during June and July is 
not too high for this genus. As the plants 
are nearing the completion of their 
growth gradually suspend heavy water- 
ings, but keep up a buoyant heat and 
atmospheric moisture until near fall, when 
the plants will have finished their growth. 
A careful watch must be kept by looking 
over the stock carefully and select the 
plants that have hardened the tips of the 
growths sufficiently that they will not 
shrivel when put to rest in a cool house; 
it is better to keep them a little longer in 
the warm house than to hurry them to 
rest. Wn. MATHEWs, 
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Roses. 


ROSES FOR AMATEURS. 


[Condensed from an excellent paper read by Mr. 
John N. May of Summit, N./. before the Farmers’ 
Club in New York, last month.} 

Never attempt to grow roses under the 
shade of trees, or even where the roots of 
near-by trees can reach the rose bed, and 
remember that the roots of trees travel 
beyond the branches-in search of new and 
richly manured soil such asa rose bed 
should be, and when they reach it they 
monopolize it, leaving for the rose bushes 
a very scant portion of the food it con- 
tained. Roses cannot thrive under such 
conditions. Secondly, never plant them 
in very wet or undrainedland. Thirdly,a 
gravel or sand heap should be avoided 
because such soils are so porous that 
the fertilizers given are washed away by 
every shower of rain that falls upon it. 


Select an open place away from trees 
and dig up the soil to about the depth of 
eighteen or twenty inches, and thor- 
oughly incorporate with it a liberal por- 
tion of well decomposed manure. If the 
natural soil is of a heavy clayey nature 
the addition of three or four inches deep 
of sand mixed with it will help it materi- 
ally. If it is already ofa light sandy or 
gravelly nature then a liberal addition of 
heavy loam or clay soil will be bene- 
ficial. Where the bed has to be entirely 
prepared with new soil, remove the 
natural soil altogether to the depth given 
above, and replace it with good fresh 
loamy soil as the surface five or six inches 
deep of an old pasture and one load of 
manure to every five or six loads of soil, 
and thoroughly mix the whole. Fill the ped 
up a little higher than the level it used to 
be so as to allow for settling and it is 
ready for the roses. 


In selecting the roses begin with the old 
standard sorts such as have been proven 
to be of the easiest possible culture, and 
at the same time are sure to produce an 
abundance of flowers. After having tried 
these for a year or two you will gain con- 
fidence in your ability to grow other and 
choicer kinds. If you want one plant only 
get Clothilde Soupert, it is a beautiful 
rose either in bud or full blown, the color 
is soft pink at first opening, changing tu 
paler pink as the bloom gets older and 
some of the flowers are almost pure 
white, and it is finely formed, quite 
double, and sweet scented, and the plant 
is a very pro‘ific bloomer continuing in 
flower from early spring till frost in the 
fall, and is as hardy as abrier. If you 
want twenty plants to start with take 
Clothilde Soupert, Mrs. Degraw, rose 
color; Malmaison, flesh color and deli- 
ciously sweet; La France, clear soft pink; 
Gen. Jacqueminot, crimson; Duchess of 
Albany, deep pink; and Dinsmore, coral 
red. Ifyou want a hundred plants take 
the same list, adding Empress Augusta 
Victoria, white, very fine; Papa Gontier, 
bright red, and Etoile de Lyon. The three 
last are not quite hardy, consequently 
are not always to be relied upon to go 
through the winter alive. Get these and 
all other roses on their own roots. For 
amateurs they are more desirable,and thc y 
willlive and thrive for years, while budded 
stockif not well understood and watched 
for suckers will be dead ina few years. Hav- 
ing made a success of the above you need 
not hesitate to indulge your fancy in 
roses to any extent. 

In planting your roses place them about 
eighteem» inches apart each way, and 
should dry )westher Set in give them a 
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liberal soaking of water once a week as 
long as the dry weathercontinues. It will 
also very greatly help them to bloom 
continuously if they are mulched with 
short manure, chopped straw or evena 
coat of coarse dry grass. 


In the spring after all frost is out of the 
ground, shorten back any long shoots 
and cut out any dead tips that may ap- 
pear in the bushes. Keep all weedscleared 
out of the beds at all \imes, and renew 
the mulching in the spring as soon as the 
roses are pruned. Whenthey havestarted 
into new growth go carefully over them 
and as soon as the first green worm or 
caterpillar is seen on them syringe the 
leaves botk under and above with water, 
then dust them with fresh hellebore pow- 
der, a large pepper or flour dredger is a 
good thing for thi: purpose, and repeat 
this three or four times before the flowers 
open, and these pests will all disappear and 
you will be rewarded with such a crop of 
beautiful flowers that you will think rose 
growing a pleasure indeed, and wonder 
why you had never tried it before. 


GARING FOR ROSES. 


As soon as the H. P. roses have done 
blooming cut back the stumpy shoots to 
nice plump eyes and remove all seed hips, 
clean up the beds, give them a thorough 
soaking of water, and if practicable and 
not already done, mulch them with short 
chaffy manure or sedge. The object now 
is to encourage them to grow and keep 
on bearing a few flowers all summer. 
While many varieties will do this, types 
such as Madame Plantier, Persian, prairie 
and moss roses will not. 


Tea and other monthly roses keep on 
growing and blooming all summer, but 1f 
yon want them to do extra well never 
forget to soak them in dry weather. 


The rugosa roses bloom more or less all 
summer and they also set any amount of 
hips, but don’t touch them, their hips are 
one of their greatest attractions, espec- 
ially in fall. There is an impression that 
the white flowered form doesn't bear 
fruit, but scch is a mistake, the Dosoris 
plants are loaded every year, and the 
seeds are good too and germinate easily, 


but not more than one fourth of the 


seedlings bear white flowers. What are 
called double-flowered rugosa are not true 
rugosas, neither, alongside of the single 
rugosa, are they worth growing. 


Lots of roses, especially the single flow- 
ered ones as multiflora, nitida, and Wich- 
uraiana bear a plentiful crop of hips that 
last into winter. Let suchroses carry all 
the fruit they will. 

The double-flowering climbing prairie 
roses are now (June 26) in fine bloom, but 
not a bud of thesingle one (Kosa setigera) 
has opened yet. People may rave over 
the doubles as much as they please, but 
no rose on Dosoris island receives as much 
admiration and praise as does this lovely 
single one. It formsacolumn 14 feet high. 
The more we see and know of the Japan- 
ese spreading rose, Rosa Wichuraziana, the 
better we like it. Like Japanese plants 
generally it likes good moist so. Itsna- 
ture is to sprawl all over the surface of 
the ground, forming deep, dense mats of 
bright glossy green small foliage, studded 
all over, about and after the first of July, 
with panicles of pretty, little white blos- 
soms. In good ground it will throw out 
shoots 20 to 30 feet long ina year, and 
to spread over rocks, stumps or moist 
banks nothing is more applicable. And 
to a considerable extent 1t roots as it 
runs. It is said te be worthlessas a pillar 
gr arbor rose, but that needs modifica- 
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tion, we are trying it and it is behaving 
splendidly. But it must have good 
ground and plenty moisture. 


RosE Bucs or Rose CHaAFER.—Three, 
four and more years ayo this insect was 
exceedingly numerous here, and did great 
damage to plants and flowers in general, 
but last year and this season it has been 
vastly less numerous; why, we don’t 
know. What do we do for it, to get rid 
of or destroy it? Catch it and kill it. 
How do we do this? Practically by hand 
picking. We take a broad mouthed tin 
can—an old milking pail is good, but a 
much smaller vessel will do—and puta 
little water into it, savy two to threc 
inches deep, then pour a little kerosene 
into it, the water gives bulk to the liquid 
and the kerosene floats on the surface and 
kills every buy that falls into it. A man 
or boy can take this pail on his left arm 
and go out into the garden and to every 
bug-infested plant and with his right 
hand give the blossoms a shake over the 
pail, when every bug will Ict go his hold 
end drop into the vessel. Then it 1s a 
dead bug. There is nqneed of going over 
all the plants in the garden, for the bugs 
being partial to certain flowers infest 
these the most, and these are the ones we 
should give most attention to. Roses, 
especially teas, magnolias, late-blooming 
Chinese and Japanese lila s, grape vines, 
valerian, and fragrant flowers generally 
are their favorites. 

We have tried pyrethrum powder in 
dust and in water, kerosene emulsion, hot 
water, and other means of destroving the 
pests, but we believe we can kill many 
more in the tin pail and kerosene than we 
can slay by any other means that we 
have yet tried. With their customary 
regularity the rose bugs came to us this 
year on the third of June. Thev stay 
about a month. 


Trees and Shrubs. 


NOTES FROM THE ARNOLD ARBORETUM, BOS- 
TON, JUNE 22,1894. 

Of the tree lilac (Svringa Japonica) 
there is a fine specimen here 17 feet high 
and 20 years old, it 1s now in full bloom 
and conspicuous for half a mile away. 
The flowers are small, white, exceedingly 
numerous, and in very large upright com- 
pound panicles. 

The Pekin lilac (S. Pekinensis) is an- 
other tree-like species somewhat resemb- 
ling the above, and it 1s in very fine bloom 
now. Its panicles are not as upright as 
are those of Japonica. The individual 
flowers of the lilacs of this type somewhat 
resemble those of privets, but the lilac 
panicles are immensely larger. 

Ligustrum Ibota is a handsome Japan- 
ese privet now in full bloom. The speci- 
mens here are seven to nine feet high, and 
their flowing, airy, arching branches are 
laden with drooping clusters of white 
flowers. It is one of the finest of all 
shrubs, andit should be grown as speci- 
mens or in groups, or for cut flowers. 

L. Ibota var. Amurensis is a more up- 
right growing and later blooming form 
than the type. 

L. vulgare is the common European 
privet. It has run wild hereabout. It 
has dark green leaves and upright pani- 
cles of white flowers. L. Media is a lower 
growing species, but very tree blooming. 

Andromeda speciosa is in fine bloom, 
It haslong branchletscovered with silvery 
white heath-like bells. It is a good shrub 
for forcing. A variety of it called pulver- 


July, 


ulenta has moresilvery white foliage than 
the typical form has got. 

The mock orange or syringa shrubs 
(Philadelphus) are in full flower now. 
Noticeable among them are P. Columbia- 
nus, with medium-sized flowers; P. coro- 
narius latifoltus, tall, late blooming, and 
with moderately large flowers; P. Jaxus 
var. speciosissimus, a mid-seasoa form 
with very large flowers and handsome 
foliage; P. pubescens, downy, and pro- 
lific; and P. grandiflorus, bearing moder- 
ately large flowers very copiously. 

Deutzia crenata and its varieties are 
blooming well on high land, but on low 
ground they get somewhat injured in 
winter and do not do well. 

Hydrangea vestita var. pubescens 1s 
now covered with flat cymes of beautiful 
white flowers. It is the earliest to bloom 
of our ornamental hydrangeas, and cer- 
tainly a very beautiful species. [The 
climbing hydrangea, H. scandens or 
rather H. petiolaris,is the earliest bloom- 
ing one at Dosoris. It was in bloom a 
month ago.—Ep. ] 

The woadwax (Genitsta tinctoria: 1s a 
small undershrub and now covered with 
bright yellow pea flowers. Although it 
is a European plant it has become widely 
naturalized in some localities in Mas:a- 
chusetts. It is used here in large quan- 
tity planted along the front of some of 
the shrub plantations. 

The Japanese Rosa multiflora has been 
very fine. Itis very good usedas a pillar 
rose. The Dawson rose ts a semi-double, 
pink flowered hybrid of the last, and it 
blooms a week earlier than that onc. 

The .ilky dogwood (Cornus sericea) is 
a large wild shrub used here with fine ef- 
fect in large shrubberies. It is now cov- 
ered with small cymes of white tlowers. 

A European heath (Erica tetralix) is a 
little gem with downy gray green foliage, 
and pink flowers. C. JACKSON DAWSON. 

June 22, 1894. 


VINES FOR GOVERING A GHURGH WALL. 


Name two of the best vines to clamber 
over a brick wall (church) to be planted 
on east and south sides, and near the 
foundation. How shall I plant them? 
In giving names of the two vines tell 
where I can get them. Rev. T.C.S. 

South Easton, Pa. 


Our advice is plant only one kind of 
vine, namely, Veitch’s Japanese ampelop- 
sis. It is neat, self-clinging, fast growing, 
very leafy and beautiful, and should thrive 
admirably on such walls. We cannot 
recommend any other self-clinging vines 
for the walls. Among twining vines 
American Virginia creeper is the most 
suitable. Give it a supportas some tight 
wires toclimb up. Akebia is pretty, but 
too slender for such a position; pipe vine 
is too coarse, so is Japan dolichos, and 
we should dislike to use wistarias on 
churches. There are lots of other vines, as 
clematis, honeysuckle, etc., but they don't 
cover up the space high enough or quick 
enough, and there is a good deal of trouble 
with them as regards tying them up, cut- 
ting out dead wood, and the like. Around 
the walls of a church the filling in is gen- 
erally old mortarand brickbats and sand, 
and as no reasonable person should ex- 
pect to grow vines in such a soil as that, 
you should have it removed to a depth of 
at least two feet and a width of three 
feet and then fill up with good loam. 
Never mind about any fertilizer to begin 
with. Now forthe plants: If you choose 
Veitch’s ampelopsis (A. Vertchii), and the 
grounds ready, get the plants at once— 
yes, oright! now in midsummer—and sect 
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CEPHALOTAXUS PEDUNCULATA FASTIGIATA. 


them out. But the plants must be pot 
grown ones. Drop a noteto the nursery- 
men advertising in GARDENING asking 
them to describe their Al pot grown 
Ampelopsis Veitchii, and have them men- 
tio1 the price. These plants can be packed 
and sent by express 500 miles as safely as 
5 miles. If the plants are three or four 
feet long when you get them, head them 
back to one foot long, unfasten the ball 
of roots a little and see that it is thor- 
oughly moistened, then plant them in the 
border and close to the wall, andeighteen 
inches to two feet apart. Don't tack 
them to the wall, when they start to 
grow they will take hold themselves. 
Give them a few heavy soakingzs of water 
during the dry weather insummer. When 
winter comes mulch them with a little 
bank of tree leaves held in place with 
earth strewn over them, or brush, or 
bank up some dirt (don’t take it from off 
their roots though), or coalashes against 
them as a mulch; we should be afraid a 
strawy mulch would entice field mice. 
Should the tops of the vines get winter 
killed the first year,don’t mind that, pro- 
viding the roots are perfectly safe, next 
year's growth will probably compensate 
for it. 


RHODODBNDRONS AT GHIGAGO. 


The magnificent showing of rhododen- 
drons, and Azalea mollis, at the World’s 
Fair last year, created a desire among us 
to grow them, but here in the west all 
attempts to grow them have generally 
ailed. Having grown the rhododendron 


successfully for the past three years, and 
this spring my plants being in a more 
thrifty condition than when planted, 
induces me to give my experience, hoping 
that it may benefit some other amateur. 

My soil is a stiff yellow ciay, supposed 
to contain considerable lime, which is said 
to be injurious to rhododendrons. I ex- 
cavated and carted it away, to a depth 
of four feet, then filled in with eighteen 
inches deep of small stones and broken 
brick, levelled it. and then put in torest 
leaves nearly two feet thick in the loose 
state and tramped these down and 
covered them with a layerof inverted sod. 
The bed was then filled with leaf mould, 
sand, and black corn field loam. Before 
planting, each ball of earth containing 
the fiorous roots was placed ina tub of 
water, and allowed to remain until all 
the air bubbles ceased to rise, this insur- 


‘ing a good start so far as moisture was 


concerned. When planting the soil was 
rammed as hard or even hardec than in 
setting a post. By the first of June a 
mulch of loose leaf mould fully six inches 
thick is spread over the whole bed, and 
frequent waterings given during the sum- 
mer if theseason isdry. When fallcomesa 
temporary house is placed over them, 
made as follows: Thesides are in sections 
hooking together. They are made of 
quarter inch pine board placed one-eighth 
of an inch apart to allow light and ven- 
tilation. At the north end there is an 
opening two feet square covered with 
cheese cloth. The roof is made in two 
sections, slanting, and hooks on to the 
side, and is water proof. The sides are 
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first set up and dry leaves are put on the 
bed a foot or more deep, then the roof. 
Wken spring comes the roof is taken off 
and a week or so after the leaves are 
removed, but the sides remain until the 
harsh spring winds aregone. In this bed 
I grow a few tree pzonies which do well 
in it, also Azalea mollis, and Parsons’ 
hybrids, but the mollis proves the hardier 
of the two. I bought four of the latter at 
the World’s Fair, last fall, allowing them 
to remain on the grounds all winter un- 
protected. They were in an open space, 
and subjected to the full sweep of the 
winds. Two were stolen, one is now 
blooming well, while the fourth lost its 
flower buds but is sane wus ae ee: 
W. C. E. 


THE FASTIGIATE CEPHALOTAXUS. 


This is one of the most striking hardy 
evergreen plants in our gardens. It is a 
conifer of yew-like appearance, and a na- 
tive of Japan. Its unusual fastigiate ap- 
pearance is apt to suggest artificial treat- 
ment, as tying and hard pruning, but 
such is not the case, this appearance of 
the plant is its natural habit. The speci- 
men shown in ou1 illustration is the finest 
one at Dosoris; it was photographed by 
Mr. Paul Dana four years ago, and the 
B. A. Elliott Co. of Pittsburgh, Pa., had 
the engraving made from that picture for 
their beautiful book “A Few Flowers 
Worthy of General Culture.’’ To their 
courtesy we are indebted for the use of 
the plate in GARDENING. This specimen 
to-day, however, is much finer than it 
was then; it is now 8 feet high, and eight 
feet through at the top, that is twenty- 
four feet around its head, and as healthy 
in appearance and perfect in form as a 
plant can be, and we never touch it with 
a knife. 


While it seems to be perfectly hardy 
here—there are several of them on the 
place—we should advise our readers to 
treat it much about as they would retino- 
sporas as regards soil, situation, and win- 
ter protection, and in particular to shelter 
it from cold winds and bleak exposures. 
It is easily raised from cuttings in the 
same way as we do yews and evergreens 
generally. In its earlier years it has a 
more upright form, and it 1s not till it ad- 
vances in age that it assumes the wide 
topped form that renders it so conspicu- 
ous. Its appearance might suggest its 
likelihood ot being badly damaged in win- 
ter by snows breaking it apart and 
spreading its branches, but suchis not the 
case for the u aright stems and branches 
are very stiff. 


This handsome evergreen goes under 
several names, for instance Taxus Japon- 
ica and T. Fortunei. In this country it 
seems to be widely known under the name 
of Podocarpus Japonica, which is to be 
regretted, this Podocarpus being a very 
different plant. 


XANTHOGERAS SORBIFOLIA. 


My plant of this beautiful shrub was 
about six feet high and nearly as much 
in diameter, and one of the first intro- 
duced into the country. Three years ago 
when passing out of flower nearly one 
half of the plant died without any ap- 
parent cause. You correctly named it 
‘die back’’ when writing about Japanese 
maples, for whatever is the cause it was 
similar to what attacks the maples. The 
following year when the shrub was again 
passing out of flower tl.e remaining por- 
tion of it died to the ground. 

Washington, DxC. TOHN SAUL. 


JAPAN Mapes —L. S. P., Cambridge, 
Mass., asks ‘‘What are the two lines of 
plants that border the bed of Japanese 
maples on the front page of GARDENING, 
June 15? Also, where can the different 
Japan maples be bought? I find only one 
or two varieties in the catalogues.”’ 


The light colored partin thelower right 
hand corner of the picture is part of a 
walk made of cement flagstones. The 
wide border alongside of it is a sod of 
grass; the line next to that is a line of red 
alternanthera; thethird line which shows 
in patches between the trees is a broad- 
leaved alternanthera. Thisalternanthera 
border is not at all objectionable, in fact 
it looks like a bit of trimming around a 
sombre bed. If you cannot get the varie- 

‘ties mentioned in that article from the 
nurserymen advertising in GARDENING, 
Mr. J. Wilkinson Elliott, Pittsburg, Pa., 
can get any or all of them for you. 


THE Litacs Won't Brioom.— Clara, 
Chicago, writes: ‘‘About four years ago 
I planted in my yard four lilac bushes; 
they are now about five feet high. One 
of them has flowered some during the 
last three years, but the other three refuse 
to come out with anything but leaves. 
What can I do to make them flower next 
season?” 


This non-blooming propensity in their 
early career is not uncommon in the case 
of lilacs Lilacs like good, firm soil, and 
shelter; if they make a vigorous growth 
early in the summer and ripen it up well, 
their roots may be pruned in with ad- 
vantage. Cut a trencharound them, three 
feet distant from the stem, and fill it up 
at once tamping it quite hard. This isapt 
to produce flower buds. But your lilacs 
may start blooming next year of their 
own accord, we cannot tell. 


The Flower Garden. 


AN OLD HOUSE MADE BEAUTIFUL. 


These views of my house illustrate 
some points that you advocate in the 
matter of decoration with vines. The 
history of the house is this: It was built 
in the early part of this century by an ex- 
a it carpenter for his own dwelling. 

he beams were hewn and he _ used 


wrought iron nails. It was of the plan of 


many Cape Cod houses. A smallentrance 
hall and a chimney in the center of the 
house furnishirg fire places to three rooms 
on two floors. 
dilapidation after the death of its owner 
and b came a tenement house of a very 
poor order, while the grounds were over- 
zrown with locust trees and otherwise got 
intoastate ofthe greatest neglect. In1881 
Mr. Frank Hill Smith, a Boston artist 
and architect, undertook to add to it and 
remodel it for the use of his own family 
with the beautiful results the photograph 
will give you. The vineson the parchare 
principally Tecoma radicans mixed with 
several varieties of clematis, Clematis 
paniculata being just now in full bloom 
on the farther ends of the porch. On the 
piazza under the flower balcony are wood- 
bine and the golden Japanese honeysuckle; 
the vine running along the eaves, a 
method of decoration I never remember 
to have seen elsewhere is almost wholly 
woodbine. This fringe has stood the 
lashing of the severe gales of the last two 
weeks of August, while the glechoma 
vine pendent over the flower balcony 
also suffered from the same cause. [t was 


It fell in a sad state of 
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AN OLD HOUSE MADE BEAUTIFUL 


impossible to do justice to what is con- 
sidered the most picturesque house in this 
part of Cape Cod, except in two views 
and shrubs and trees made a more dis- 
tant picture impossible. A. M. Fay. 


FLOWER GARDENING AT WASHINGTON, 


In the decoration of the public gardens 
for several years past over one hundred 
thousand plants of echeverias, including 
different species and varieties, were 
annually used, but this year they have 
been discarded because they took too 
much time in propagating, planting, and 
caring for them afterwards. The places 
occupied by them are now filled with fine 
foliage and flowering plants, such as the 
hardy ornamental grasses, new cannas 
and other lower growing things The 
erythrinas or coral flowers were tried for 
the first time last year on an extensive 
scale, and were found to be very useful, 
the old crista-galli being the best for the 
purpose. Cuttings of the young growths 
root rapidly in early spring and make 
good flowering plants before the summer 
is far advanced. Several beds around the 
National Museum were planted with 
these, mixed with the variegated eulalia 
grasses, some of the dark-leaved castor 
oil plants being used in the centers of the 
beds, and they make a fine appearance. 
The large-leaved acanthus (A. /atifolius) 
is much used where bold foliage is desired. 
The rice paper plant (Fatsia papyrifera) 
is another capital plant for this purpose, 
in fact it is preferable to the castor bean 
for such work here, as it attains a height 
of several feet before the castor bean can 
be planted out with safety. P/umbago 
capensis, blue,and the pure white variety 
of it are not new plants, but their “seful- 
ness as first-class bedders has just been 
discovered here. The geraniums used are 
Richard Brett and Lilian Smith, both 
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scarlet. The alternantheras used are 
Bnilliantissima, a variety which takes on 
a bright rosy shade as the season ad- 
vances; aurea nana, a dwarf vellow; and 
versicolor, a dark, mottled leaved robust 
grower. 


A great many vases are placed in the 
various parks, with a fan-leaved palm as 
a centrepiece and such plants as German 
ivy, variegated periwinkle, Russelia jun- 
cea, variegated ground ivy and money 
wort (Lysimachia) around the edges. 


AT THE WHITE HOUSE. 


The flower beds at the White House are 
as different each season asitis possible to 
make them. This year the large beds 
south of the mansion are filled with the 
rich colored crotons bordered with some 
of the taller growing echeverias. lhe 
scolloped border round the large fountain 
is filled with a miscellaneous collection ot 
hardy and tender plants suchas bamboos, 
Amorphophallus, elephant’s ears (Cala- 
dium), and the beautiful grass Pennisetum 
longistylum, with a few of the choicest 
new flowering cannas to give it color. 
Mr. Pfister, the head gardener, uses _ her- 
baceous plants extensively wherever an 
opportunity presents itself. Along the 
west side of the grounds large masses of 
foxgloves are in full bloom, as are also the 
gorgeous oriental poppies and columbines, 
and hardy salvias. Some bedding plants 
which we do not see every day occupy the 
beds on the north grounds, for instance 
the gaudy leaved pt.yllanthus, and the 
acalyphas are used extensively. The Jan- 
tanas are favorites. The dark red Roi 
des Rouges, A Clemean, pink; Amile, yel- 
low; and alba grandiflora, white, are a 
few of the most distinct of them. The low 
iron fence surrounding the mansion is the 
home fora great number of flowering vines 
insummer. ” The choicést_ of the collection 
are the Brazilan butterfly vine (Stigma 
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phyllon ciliatum) with yellow flowers re- 
sembling an orchid; Manettia cordifolia 
with tubular fiery red flowers; seven or 
eight tuberous rooted morning glories, all 
different and all good; Schubertia grandt- 
flora, which is something new and fine, re- 
sembling a very large stephanotis, and sev- 
erallarge pipe vines (Aristolochia), flower 
grandly, especially A. elegans and A. 
grandiflora. 


THE AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT 


Has a flower garden on a large scale just 
south of the building which is said to be 
dn exact reproduction of an old English 
garden. Onits east and west sides it is 
bordered with dense shrubberies mixed 
with many kinds of old fashioned herbac- 
eous plants, such as wallflower, peren- 
nial phlox, foxgloves and larkspurs. The 
flower beds are many, and of various de- 
sign, and a great variety of plants are 
used to fill them. The variegated peris- 
trophe and abutilon Eclipse are used 
abundantly. and kept low by pegging. 
Coleus Golden Bedder, and Verschaffeltii 
are the two standard varieties, and have 
been so for a number of years. The fitto- 
nias are used in shady places. The double 
petunias are at home. A double white 
geranium behaves grandly, it is called 
Perle Von Bonihardt. The tropical vincas 
(V. rosea) thrive like weeds, they have 
pink and white flowers and grow one and 
one-half feet high. Salvia splendens and 


Cuphea Llavz flower late in summer; 
they are used extensively. The different 
varieties of portulacca come up abun- 
dantly in some of the beds and form a fine 
carpet for the tall growing plants which 
do not cover the ground with their 
foliage. G. W. O. 


PAEONIAS—PANSIES. 


1. I moved several pzonies three years 
ago from a place where they were doing 
well, but now only one or two are bear- 
ing, and they only have from one to six 
flowers, which are small and late. Can I 
do anything to improve matters? 

2. I want to plant some pansy seed in 
August and transplant them at the south 
side of my house in October. How shall 
I prepare the soil for the bed? = J. J. D. 

Salt Lake City. 

Pzonias like deep, rich, free, moist soil, 
and a situation sheltered from winds but 
otherwise moderately open. 

For pansy seed choosea slightly shaded 
spot, and free, moist ground. If the soil 
is dry wet it well and the next day fork 
it over lightly, making the earth very fine, 
then rake it fine. Sow the seed broadcast 
or in shallow rows—under half an inch 
deep—and cover it lightly with fine earth, 
then firm it by pressing a piece of a board 
over it or tamping it with the head of the 
rake. If the weather is dull it will-need 
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very little further care, but if it is warm 
and bright and dry better cover the bed 
with excelsior packing, 3 or4 inches deep, 
and remove it as soon as the seedlings 
begin to appear. Self-sown pansy seed 
germinates in the borders in August with- 
outa bit oftrouble. An old cold frame 
that we can shade in the day time is a 
capital place to sow pansies in. Or we 
can sow them ina box or pot in the win- 
dow, in a corner of the piazza, in a frame, 
or in a cool sheltered nook most any- 
where in the garden. Two things should 
be observed in making the bed for the 
plants, namely have the soil deeply dug 
and very rich, and secondly have the bed 
enough above ground to make sure that 
no water can lodge on or about it in 
winter. 


SWEET PBAS. 


We sowed our sweet peas in double 
rows March 16. Blanche Ferry began 
blooming June 16, on the 18th over 
twenty named varieties had a few flow- 
ers, and by the 20th all were in fair 
bloom. But what's the matter with 
American Belle? Where are her stripes? 
Our opinion is that she is somewhat 
capricious in her early days, and wantsa 
few years more of isolation and selection, 
belore her constancy can be trusted. 
Blanche Ferry, pink and white; Mrs. 
Sankey, white; Boféatton, dark maroon; 
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and Cardinal Invincible, very vivid, are 
four varieties that are perfectly constant, 
vigorous and profuse, and have splendid 
blossoms. 

TO PROLONG THE BLOOMING of sweet 
peas pick all the flowers as they open. It 
is the nature of the peas to exert them- 
selves to produce seed, and as soon asa 
crop of seed sets the flowering capacity of 
the plants is greatly lessened or stopped, 
but by feeding the plants and constantly 
picking the flowers to prevent seeds being 
set you can prolong the season of bloom- 
ing for some weeks. So pluck your peas, 
and don’t spare them. And give the 
plants lots of water. We unfastened the 
ground along the outside of the rows 
with a prong hoe and leave it rough so 
as to catch water, then mulch it with 
short straw—old seaside hay or sedge— 
then thoroughly soak the ground with 
water, and we keepon soaking the ground 
once or twice a week while the weather 
is dry. The rough surface catches the 
water, and the mulching prevents it run- 
ning off, and it also keeps the ground 
cool and preserves the moisture init. All 
of this greatly lengthens t1e season of the 
production of flowers and lessens the ten- 
dency to mildew on the plants after the 
middle of July. 


VINBS TO GOVER A WALL. 


On the south side of my residence—30 
feet across my lawn—looms up a very 
plain brick wall, 42 feet long and about 
30 feet high, it runs straight east and 
west. I havea bed with fairly good soil 
2 feet wide, running the whole length of 
this wall, which catches the sun early 
mornings and late afternoons. What can 
he done to make this monster more at- 
tractive? Are there any kinds of clematis, 
wistarias, honeysuckles or other climbers 
that could be permanently established 
with some show of success, I would pre- 
fer a vaniety if possible? 

What perennial plants or low flowering 
shrubs would you recommend to plant in 
front of the vines? 

What low growing perennials would be 
suitable for an edging to this bed, would 
auriculas grow there? A SUBSCRIBER. 

Chicago. 

Akelia quinata, if given a good light 
soil and slenderiron rodsto twine around 
will cover it in a few years, and furnish 
green leaves from the middle of April un- 
tul Christmas. It has proved pertectly 
hardy with me and is free from insect 
attacks. Veitch’sampelopsis (A. Veitchii) 
often called the Boston ivy, will eventu- 
ally cover it if well protected at the roots 
and up to the height of its growth forthe 
first few years. It will attach itself to 
the wall without artificialsupport. If the 
wall is that of a barn, seen from the 
windows of the house, the common Vir- 
gimia creeper is suitable and will cover it, 
but it requires fastening to the wall. If 
the exposure is free from the smoke and 
soot of the city, th: fall coloring of this 
vine is brilliant. The pipe vine (Aristol- 
ochia Sipho) and the Japan dolichos 
(Pueraria Thunbergiana) are hardy, and 
although they die down to the roots each 
tall, they appear again vigorously in 
spring; both require supports. The latter 
vine when established will grow 30 to 40 
feet in a season. W. C. EGAN, 

Chicago. 

Besides the above to cover the higher 
part of the wall vou may have clematises 
and honeysuckles for the lower part. 
While the border would be a capital 
place for such perennials as ferns, funkias, 
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anemones, dielytra, lilies, narcissi, Cypri- 
pedium spectabile, violet, etc,, after the 
vines get to growing vigorously they 
will dry up the ground so much that 
perennials in summer may have a poor 
living init. And if you will have to bury 
the clematis in winter that would disturb 
the plantsin the border. It would bea 
fine place to grow pansies in and after 
them tuberous-rooted begonias. Auri- 
culas should thrive well init, so should tril- 
iums, forget-me-nots, Iceland poppies, lily 
ofthe valley and many others. Theneatest 
edging would be sea pink (Armeria). 


WILD PLANTS IN BLOOM JUNE 20. 


In open woods a twining vine, the 
moon secd (Menispermum Canadense) 
shows its small yellow flowers. In the 
felds are quite a number of a poppy 
(Papaver dubium),a naturalized, orange 
flowered plant, from Europe. Along road 
sides, and in cultivated fields are the 
troublesome, but pretty yellow cress 
(Nasturtium sylvestre), and the common 
blue tlax (Linum usitatissimum), as well 
as the fleabane (Erigeron Philadelphicum) 
and the cone flower (Rudbeckia hirta). 
The last namei grows in great abund- 
ance and makes a fine display in old fields. 


The frost grape (Vitis corditolia), 
scents the air with its fragrance, and in 
waste places the marsh vetchling (Lathy- 
rus palustris) exhibits its blue and pur- 
ple flowers. Near these the swamp black- 
berry (Rubus hispidus) trails along banks 
indamp ground, and other blackberries 
and raspberries are in flower. 

The bowman’s root (Gillenia trifoliata) 
has pale rose colored blossoms, and the 
white avens (Geum album), small white 
ones. In dryish places is the pale yellow 
cinquefoil (Potentilla Norvegica), the 
evening primrose (Cnothera fruticosa), 
yellow, the May weed (Maruta Cotula) 
white; muilfoil (Achillea Millefolium), 
white; purplish cudweed, (Gnaphalium 
purpureum), purplish yellow; several of 
the loosestrites, Lysimachia _ stricta, 
ciiata and quadrifolia, all yellow, and 
the toad-flax (Linaria vulgaris), yellow. 

In open woods the enchanter’s night- 
shade (Circea Lutetiana) is displaying 
small rose colored flowers, the honewort 
(Cryptotsena Canadensis) small white 
ones, feverwort (Triosteum perfoliatum), 
brownish purple; Lobelia spicata, blue; 
the wintergreen (Pyrola elliptica), spikes 
of white blossoms; and fly poison (A mian- 
thium muscetoxicum), tts white ones. 

The water hemlock (Cicuta maculata) 
is conspicuous near water courses, often 
in company with the three flowering ferns 
(Osmunda regalis, Claytoniana and cin- 
namomea). In dry places the prickly 
pear (Opuntia vulgaris) has larze yellow 
blossoms. In the woods the pipsissiwa, 
(Chimaphila| maculata) bears pretty 
white flowers. The water speed well 
(Veronica Anayallis) bluish pink, the 
bind-weed (Convolvulus arvensis), white; 
woody nightshade (Solanum  Dulca- 
mara), blue; colic root (Aletris farinosa), 
white; turkey-beard (Verophyllum aspho- 
deloides), white; and the pretty orchid 
Pogonia ophioglossoides, bearing pale 
purple flowers. The interesting parasite, 
Indian pipe (Monotropa uniflora) is not 
uncommon in our woods. 

Among native trees yellow blossoms of 
the lindens are being unfolded, and dis- 
covered by the bees, and the white ones 
of the native spindle tree, (/:uonymus 
atropurpureus) show themselves, /tea 
virginica is covered with flowers, which 
give it the appearance of aminiature wild 
cherry and the whitecorymbs of Hydran- 
gea arborescens make it beautiful. Two 


of the cornels, Cornus sericea and C. pant- 
culata are bearing white flowers; so is 
Viburnum dentatum. The fragrant 
clammy azalea (A. viscosa) famed for its 
tragrance, blooms from this time till the 
close of July and later. 

In boggy places ‘the cranberry (Vaccr 
nium macrocarpum) is bearing its small 
white flowers, and the deciduous holly 
(Ilex verticillata), and on higher ground 
the evergreen one (J/ex Opaca) have 
insignificant flowers now, but they 
promise bright berries later on. Catalpa 
speciosa is in bloom in the garden; a full 
week to ten days before C. bignontoides. 

Philadelphia. J. MEEHAN. 


HARDY FLOWERS. 


Our German irises are just past; they 
made a gorgeous display while in bloom. 
The Japanese (Aampileri) varicties are 
about at their best. They don't do so 
well in dry soil as they do in moist 
ground. We have some of them planted 
on a little border kept continually moist 
by a leaking fountain basin, where they 
look thoroughly at home. The red cen- 
tranthus (C. ruber) has only been tned 
three seasons and it hasdone remarkably 
well so far. [Both the red and the white 
flowering centranthuses have been in fine 
bloom here for some weeks, and whata 
show they make! They are easily ratsed 
from seed, and treated as biennials make a 
fine display inthe border.—Eb.] Geramum 
Ssanguineum is well suited for rock work 
and Spirea filipendula fl. pl. is a good 
companion to it. The tall growing pent- 
stemons are in full flower. P. barbatus 
has a perfect mat of foliage clo ¢ to the 
ground, and sends up graceful flower 
spikes three feet high, with bnght red 
tubular blossoms. P. Cobsa_ grows 
slowly but it has spikes of large fine pink- 
ish flowers. The common hybnd pent- 
stemons are best when renewed every 
spring either from cuttings or seed put in 
the previous fall. 

The columbines have been fine. Among 
them Aquilegia chrysantha, pure yellow, 
is one of the prettiest; A. Skinneri, red; A. 
cocrulea, blue; and A. Californica alba, 
white, are good reliable kinds. — The 
Chinese Maries’ platyeodon has _ larger 
flowers than the typical form. Among 
the taller growing plants the suntlower, 
(Helianthus maximus) makesa tine show- 
ing, in the color and shading of the 
leaves it is a distinct looking species. 
The foxgloves or witches thimbles (Drer- 
talis) should certainly be more treely 
planted, where the soil suits them thev 
are certain to increase from. selt-sown 
seed, Coreopsis tinctoria and its varieties 
are about at their best. C. granditlorais 
a very popular flower in this locality and 
it goes by the name of ‘‘ycllow daisy.” It 
is a capital thing to cut from. The show: 
iest of the annuals are the Drummond 
phlox, the pink catchfly, Silene muscipula, 
Arnebia_ cornuta, whose flowers are 
spotted with brown on opening, and sub- 
sequently change to bnght canary vellow. 
The Californian poppies (ycllow and 
white) should be in every collection, as 
they make a grand display the hest part 
of the summer. G. W. OLIVER. 


Ralsinc Hyacintus FROM SEEpD.—R. 
M.B., N. Y., asks **Can I do anything by 
sowing seed from some fine hyacinths?” 
Perhaps. It is not a difficult matter te 
raise hyacinths from seed, but it takes a 
good deal of care and patience, and 
several years time to get good blooming 
bulbs. Besides, it is just the same asin 
the case_of raising geraniums or cannas. 
or say apple or peach trees, no matter 
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PERENNIAL GAILLARDIAS. 


how fine the parent may be, perhaps not 
one in ten thousand of its children may 
be as good as it is, on the other hand we 
might get something as good or better 
right away. It is chance work. Hya- 
cinths, especially outdoor grown ones, 
set seed abundantly, but if you wish to 
preserve the goodness of the bulbs for 
another year’s blooming, the bunches of 
seed pods should be cut off before the 
seeds form, or better still cut off the old 
flower spikes as soon as the blossoms 
have faded. 


PERENNIAL GAILLARDIAS. 


The photograph from which ourengrav- 
ing was prepared was kindly sent to us 
by Mr. Warren H. Manning, Brookline, 
Mass. It shows a bunch of flowers of 
different types of Gaillardia aristata. 

The species is a hardy herbaceous per- 
ennial, indigenous to the United States 
from Missouri and New Mexico to Brit- 
ish Columbia, and it is now much culti- 
vated as an ornamental plant in gardens. 
Garden improvements of it in great num- 
ber have been obtained and a good many 
of these are now named. It is easily 
raised from seed, and seedlings bloom the 
first year. It is also increased by division 
orrootcuttings. Unlikea coreopsis, helen- 
ium or other near relative, when it dies 
down in the fall it is not apt to form a 
crown at the surface of the ground, in fact 
it seems to disappear altogether, but in 
spring, from the deep roots come up 
strong tufts of leaves making sturdy 
plants. It begins to bloom about the 
middle of June, and blossoms more or less 
all summer long. The flowers are large 
(often over four inches across) and 
showy, and brownish red and yellow 
in color; some are selfcolored, and others 
distinctly banded with red; they also have 
long stems, and last well when cut. It is 
perfectly hardy at Dosoris and delightsin 
open places, and while it flowers best in 
good soil, it thrives admirably in warm 
and dry spots. But Mr. Manning tells 
us that it sometimes gets winter-killed at 
Boston. 


WATERING PLANTS. 


Now that summer weather has set inin 
earnest if we wish to have thrifty plants 
and beautitul flowers we should water 
liberally. A liberal watering consists of 
a thorough soaking that will penetrate 
to the lowermost root of the plant. Be- 
fore watering scrape away a little of the 
earth from around the plants, so as to 
form dish or basin-shaped holes. Fill 
these holes brim full of water several 
times over, but don't overflow them. Do 
this in the cool of the afternoon or eve- 
ning if poss:ble. Next morning scratch 
over these holes with a rake so as to 


“break the ground and app a it baking 


and ¢racking, or mulch it with short 

rass or strawy litter for the same end. 

n watering with a hose or watering-pot 
never let the water run hitherand thither 
in streams, but go quickly enough over 
the ground to prevent these streamlets 
forming; One going over is not enough, as 
soon as the water soaks in yo over it 
again and again till the soaking is com- 
plete. A smoothly raked surface is diffi- 
cult to water, far better take a hoe and 
ruffle up the surface of the ground, then 
the flow of water is held in check till it 
soaks into the ground. Mulching has the 
same effect. Some persons are apt to 
water each plant ina bed individually, 
leaving the spaces between the plants 
quite dry; while this is much better than 
nothing, it is better still to give water 
enough to soak the whole surface of the 
ground. Others again are apt to sprinkle 
the ground all overevenly without giving 
enough to penetrate more than an inchor 
so deep; the sunshine next day soon dries 
this up and but little benefit is derived 
from it. In watering with a hose we 
often take the end of the hosein our hands 
and pressing the finger or thumb against 
the mouth of the hose spread the water 
in a wide spray, wetting the plants pretty 
well overhead. While this does the leaves 
and tops good it is apt to deceive one as 
regards the amount of water that falls 
on the ground, it takes longer in minutes 
to wet the same space of ground in this 
way than it does by letting the water 
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fall freely and unobstructed from the hose 
or water spout. In watering plants don’t 
lash them with the water, instead, let it 
pass to them gently by placing the mouth 
of the hose sideways and close to the 
ground. Besidts a good soaking at the 
root, a good spraying overhead applied 
in the latter part of the afternooua or eve- 
ning keeps plants clean and refreshed and 
is generally beneficial. 


THE CHRYSANTHEMUM LEAF MINER 
(Phytomyza chrysanthemi) is busy at 
work with us just now. Its favorite food 
plant is the Paris daisy or marguerite 
(Chrysanthemum frutescens). The inature 
insect is a little dipterous fly. It deposits 
its eggs in the leaves of the marguerite, 
where they soon hatch, and the larva 
eats its way hither and thither between 
the upper and under skins of the leaf, 
leaving a white tunnel or tracing behind. 
We have found no preventive of this pest, 
but by picking off and destroying every 
infested leaf as soon as we notice it, and 
perewetng in this work, we manage to 

eep the pest in check; did we not take 
this precaution we could not w mar- 
guerites. It is also severe in its attacks 
on feverfew and cinerarias. Although it 
is at work all the year round it is most 
assiduous in breeding and mining in win- 
ter and early spring. 


DELPHINIUMS BLASTED.—T.C. W.,N.Y., 
writes: “I have in my grounds three 
groups of delphiniums. All grow nicely, 
indeed very rank and strong, and have a 
good healthy color and yet nearly every 

ower Stalk is blasted. What can be the 
trouble and what the remedy?”’ 

The cause is local, and we cannot tell. 
We should throw away the old plants 
and start afresh. Sow some seeds now, 
or anytime within a couple of months 
from now, and you willget capital plants 
for blooming next June. We like to renew 
our plants every year or two; indeed if we 
havea big clump of some extra fine variet> 
and we wish to save it, welift, divide and 
replant it either in August or early in 
April, Old clumps rot out in the middle 
or become infested with false wire worm, 
and much enervated. 


BuTrercuP—RAGGED Rosin. — M. T. 
asks for the correct name of the buttercu 
enclosed, and of the other flower (which 
goes by the name of ‘ragged robin”’ here) 
and where plants of both may be pro- 
cured. 

The ‘‘buttercup” is a globe flower, 
Trollius, probably T. Sinensis. The ragged 
robin is Lychnis Flos-cuculi. Be sure you 
get the double-flowered form. Apply to 
the florists advertising hardy plants in 
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RUDBECKIA PURPUREA.—A. B., Pa., 
wants to know where plants or seeds of 
this hardy perennial can be obtained. 
From most any dealer in hardy plants. 
Ask for Echinacea purpurea, which is the 
same thing. We have grown it for many 
years, and although it is a bold and dis- 
tinct plant, and got a good deal of puffing 
a year ago, we do not think it will ever 
become a popular plant, it is neither 
elegant nor refined in appearance. 


SUNSET COLEUS FROM SEED.—A packet 
of seed of this strain was sent to us this 
spring by W. Atlee Burpee & Co., of 
Philadelphia for trial. We believe every 
seed germinated. The seedlings have 
grown freely and present a great variety 
in color and form; some are all crimson, 
others yellowish green, and many are of 
different-hues, multi-colored one might 
say, We havé planted(them out. 
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GARDEN, WILD AND Economic PLANTS. 
—Mr. Wilham Robinson of London, a 
voluminous, terse and practical writer on 
horticultural subjects, the author of our 
best books on ornamental gardening and 
the editor of several gardening journals, 
Is about to write a book on “Garden, 
Field and Forest Flora,”” to embrace all 
cultivated plants, wild) plants worth 
growing in the garden, and the economic 
plants of the garden, farm, field) or 
orchard. The scope of the book is gigan- 
tic, but the man is able for it. We sin- 
cerely wish for its success. 
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Cytists ANDREANUS FROM SEED.—Of 
this charming hardy shrub two-thirds of 
the seedlings raised from it have been 
fou dto come true from seed. 


THE Russian LILY OF THE VALLEY iS 
a varicty now being extensively adver- 
tised by florists as something superior. 
There is no doubt aboutit being an extra 
fine sort. Whether it is ‘‘Russian’’ or 
not 1s immaterial, 


ADIANTUM CL-ESIANUM iS a new species 
of maiden hair fern from S, America. The 
plant is of dwarf habit, with angular 
fronds and few broad pinnae of a pale 
green color blotched and streaked with 
white markings. 


A Harpy WHITE G&RANIUM.—G,. san- 
giuineum is a hardy herbaceous plant of 
considerable merit for garden decoration 
but of very little use as cut flowe s. We 
find mention of a pure white floacred 
form ofit. ft must be pretty. 


SOWING PoppPiES IXNo FALL.—We note 
from the European papers that the great 
seed growers of Europe sow their annual 
poppies in the autumn; they get better 
plants in this wav than by sowing in 
spring, hence more flowers and more seed. 
This is our experien.e here too. Let our 
readers try it. 


THAT PURE YELLOW CANNA mentioned 
in GARDENING, page 312, has caused quite 
a sensation, and many letters have come 
to us inquiring about it. We wrote to 
our kind friend for particulars and he re- 
plied as follows: “The canna ts a seed- 
ling from Thomas S. Ware c ossed with 
Admiral Courbet. There are only two 
more plants besides yours.” 


CINERARIAS.—If vou wish to have be ‘u- 
tiful cinerariasto bloom in your windows 
or greenhouses next winter and spring, 
something like what you see in our front 
page picture, now is the time to sow the 
sced. Sow in pots or small boxes filled 
with hght soi, and cover the seeds spar- 
ingly; then place the box or pot where it 
can be kept cool, moderately moist, 
shaded from sunshine, and out of the 
draught. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS AT THE ANTIPODES. 
—The annual chrysanthemum show at 
Auckland, New Zealand, was held on 
Apnil 19, 20, and 21. The varieties grown 
on the other side of the world are just the 
same as we grow here, for instance, 
among the leading prize sorts we notice 
Viviand-Morel, Domination, Comte de 
Germiny, Ada Spaulding, Grandiflorum, 
Mrs. A. T. Drexel, Mrs. Fottler, Rohal- 
lion and W, Tricker. 


SANDERS’ BOUGAINVILLEA 18 a dwarf 
form of B. glabra according to the Garden: 
“A group of about 100 plants of it were 
shown atarccent meeting of the Roval 
Horticultural Society, who awarded ita 
first-class certificate. None of the plants 
shown was in larger than 5inch pots 
and some were in 3-inch pots, yet every 
one was clothed with flowers trom base 
to top, some of the shoots being a yard 
long.”” It is a tender woody vine, easily 
grown ina greenhouse. It is also culti- 
vated abundantly in semi-tropical coun- 
tries. 


Dosorts.—We get many letters from 
our readers asking about Dosoris, they 
cannot find it on the maps or in the pest 
othce guides. It was fully described in 
GARDENING No.1, Sept. 15, 1892. It is 
an island on the north shore of Long Isl- 
and, about thirty miles east of the city of 
New York, and a little over two miles 
from Glen Cove village, or nearly three 
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miles from Glen Cove, R. R. station. Do- 
sorisis not a post ofhce, not even a vil- 
lage or hamlet, but so well known is it 
thet letters addressed to Dosoris, N.Y.., 
find their way he-e as quickly as do those 
addressed to Glen Cove, N. Y., which is 
the proper postoffice. All letters, how- 
ever, meant for the editor should be ad- 
dressed to Glen Cove, to insure certainty 
of reaching us promptly. 


GLADIOLI FROM NEW ZEALAND.—As it is 
summer time here when it is winter time 
there, and vladioli grow fine in New Zea- 
land we long ago suggested that these 
bulbs grown at the antipodes and ripened 
in April would be worth trying here tor 
winter flowers; say let us get the bulbs 
here in summer and plant them in green- 
houses in time for Christmas blossoms. 
Whether or no they would do well has 
got to be settled byexpenment. Someof 
our re:ders may not know that our flo- 
rists force hundreds of thousands of 
gladioli every year for winter and spring 
flowers. But a large bulb dealer tells us 
that the New Zealanders do not grow 
gladioh in quantity enough to satistv 
any large market, besides, thev charge 
three times as much for their bulbs as we 
can buy home-grown stock for. 


EREMURUS is a genus of hardy bulbous 
rooted plants belongi: g to the lily order, 
and indigenous mostly to central Asia. 
Among the handsom st of them are E. 
robustus, FE. Olge, E. Turkestanicus and 
Ei. Himalaicus. One of the handsomest 
specimens of £2. robustus (the best of all) 
ever seen, flowered at the Botanic Garden, 
Cambridge, Mass., in June 1879. The 
plant made a large rosette of wide spread- 
ing, arching leaves, and from the centre 
arose a flower spike 81 feet high; about 
312 feet of the end of it werecrowded with 
ub: ut 400 close set peach colored blos- 
soms 1%, inches across. It was so strik- 
ing that people passing the street used to 
stop and come in to see what sort of a 
plant it was. Now these eremurus are 
something out of the ordinary run of 
things, and you ought to try them. 
While medium sized bulbs will bloom, it 
takes a big bulb to give abig spike. Thev 
are perennial though, and if cared for well 
inerease in strength as they get older and 
bloom several years in succession. 


THe YELLOW LEAVED LOBELIA.—This 
was a seed novelty last vear sent out from 
Germany under the name ‘Lobelia Erinnus 
compacta var. Goldelse,” and advertised 
generally by seedsmen both under ths 
name and also that of ‘Gold Leat” 
lobelia. That most careful of seedsmen, 
W. Thompson, of England, quotes im his 
catalogue the reply of the introducer to 
an inquiry asking him about the meaning 
ot the word “Goldelse.’—'*Goldelse ts 4 
special German expression for which no 
exact equivalent will be found in any 
English Dictionary. It is a flattering 
word for a nice girl! with golden hair: 
blue eves! and fresh rosy complexion, and 
of good hearty character! What would 
be the English word tor such a girl?” 0! 
course we grew so flattering a novelty. 
We were charmed with the little beauty 
for it was everything that was claimed 
for it. It was a dense habited dwar 
b ue-flowered lobelia with vellow foliage. 
every plant had vellow leaves, and 
showed as much sturdiness of constitu 
tion as the green-leaved sort beside tt. 
Some had deep blue flowers, others hada 
white eve, and some of the individuals 
were more compact hahited than others. 
There was nothing mitfy about it. It 
ripened sced in quantity and a carpet of 
seedlings Canie(p about the old plants, 
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and all were yellow leaved. For carpet 
bedding this was an apt desideratum., 
But where has it gone? The seedsmen 
this year don’t handleit. Why? We don’t 
know. 


The Fruit Garden. 


BAGGING GRAPES. 


The practice of enclosing grapes in 
paper bags, to preserve them in good con- 
dition, from being something of an ex- 
periment or for amateurs to practice has 
now become universal. The one who 
grows for market knows now as well as 
the amateur does that it pays todo it. It 
was necessity, to preserve the bunches 
from the black rot, which first led to the 
use of paper bags. Since their use so much 
better are the bunches in every way, that 
fruit growers are now thankful that they 
were d iven to use bags. The black rot is 
caused by a fungus which floats in the 
air; and finds in the grapea suitable host. 
It settles on the berries, develops and 
causes them to rot. It requires but the 
slightest covering to keep out these fungus 
spores, so that the thinnest kind of paper 
bag does. In fact some are not particular 
that the grape bunch be wholly enclosed. 
They believe that as thespores are mostly 
d sc nding when they reach the grape a 
canopy as it were, 1s enough, but the best 
growers contend and wisely too, that it 
is better to cover the whole bunch, and it 
is easier done than the other way would 
be. Before bagging was thought of bees 
were a terrible torment to the vinevard- 
ist; as soon as their grapes commenced to 
color, the busy insects found them out, 
and soon the bunches disappeared, and 
then sparrows pecked the berries to pieces 
causing great loss. The bag remedies all 
these evils, and besides this preserves the 
bloom. And keeping off all dust and dirt 
it makes the fruit far more presentable 
than before. Those who have seen hot- 
house grapes, which are grown free from 
wind, rain, dust, etc , and have admired 
their clean, tempting appearance, will 
know how bagged grapes look when ex- 
posed to view; with every berry perfect 
they are a delight to look on. Ic is no 
wonder tkat those who grow them for 
market say they get better prices for such 
bunches than they get for others. Have 
bags put on your bunches at once. 

| Bagging grapes was illustrated from 
life and described in GARDENING page 329, 
July 1, 1893. At Dosoris we had a pecu- 
liar experience last year with the grapes. 
About 2,000 bunches were in bags and all 
looked lovely till the 21st of August, 
when we had a wet and windy day, and 
about noon a fierce hail and wind storm. 
That settled the bags for that summer, 
the driving hail and wind on the wet 
paper tore it into tatters and scattered it 
everywhere. But those stormsdon’'t come 
every year.—Ep | J. MEEHAN. 

Philadelphia. 


RASPBERRIES. 


The red raspberry is 2 capricious fruit 
and itis always a hazardous matter to 
advise as to varieties to plant. So many 
seem to be local in character, succeeding 
here and there, and failing as completely 
in other sections. But we must have 
raspberries, and we want the best wecan 
get. Of course we want hardy sorts—the 
life of a gardener is so busy that he must 
avoid all extra work, such as laying 
down vines for winter, as far as practica- 
ble. 
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We have now in general culture, two 
distinct types of this fruit. One is repre- 
sented by the Shaffer, the other the Cuth- 
bert. For home use the Shaffer 1s a very 
productive table sort, and it is also valu- 
able for canning. Its color is against it, 
being a dark purple when ripe. It has one 
advantage over the other type—it does 
not sucker—propagating from the tip as 
does the b'ack raspberry. It is not en- 
tirely hardy; once in a while the large, 
and apparently well ripened canes will 
winter kill, and that in winters when no 
extreme temperature is reached. A new 
berry of this family, the Columbian, still 
in the hands of the originator, Mr. J. T. 
Thompson of Oneida, (who also produced 
the Columbus gooseberry) is a marked 
improvement on the Shaffer, both in vigor, 
hardiness and productiveness. 

Among the standard reds, the Cuthbert 
stands at the head for an all-round, high 
class, productive berry. It isvery hardy. 
standing 15° or 20° below zero un- 
harmed, and it is a very vigorous grower. 
It is not early, rather the reverse. The 
Marlboro is a free handsome berry, but 
it does weil in one county and fails in 
another. Itis well worth a trial, and if 
it succeeds, it 1s a valuable addition to 
the amateur's garden. Roval Church and 
Loudon are two new candidates for pub- 
ue favor, both of whichare highly spoken 
of. 

On the question of pruning there are 
diversities of opinion. My plan, where I 
keep them staked, is to do no pruning or 
pinching back until spring. My experi- 
ence has shown that in my rich garden 
soil pinching off the terminals produces 
a rank growth of laterals, which contin- 
ues so late that the wood does not ops 
and so perishes in the winter. I let them 
grow as tall as they choose and in the 
spring, when the old canes are removed, 
the new ones are shortened in to about 
five feet and singly tied to the stakes. 1 
leave from two to four canes in the hill. 
Leaving the old canes until spring fur- 
nishes somewhat of a windbreak and I 
think they winter better when the prun- 
ing is thus delayed. 

What is true of red raspberries 1s in 
general, true of black caps. I would treat 
them in the same manner. I always give 
them a mulch of coarse manure in the fall 
or spring, and good cultivation. I have 
found the Gregg to be the largest of the 
black caps, but prefer the Souhegan or 
Tyler as it is sometimes called, tor the 
home table, it is so much better in qual- 
ity. There are several new varieties, but 
none have yet earned the right to sup- 
plant the two above named. 

New York, E. G. FowLER. 


STRAWBERRIES. 

The amateur strawberry grower has 
One distinctive trouble—that of deciding 
which varieties he shallgrow. Naturally 
he wants good fruit, plenty of it and for 
as long a season as possible. Six or eight 
varieties (the former is preferable) are as 
many as it is desirable to grow. For 
early we would heartily recommend 
Michel's Early and Beder Wood. Both of 
these are perfect flowered and very pro- 
ductive. Michcel’s Early needs to have the 
runners thinned out a little, or too many 
small berries will result. This variety 1s 
safe for a good second crop. 

Succeeding these we would put Bubach 
and Lovett. The former is_ pistillate, 
the latter a pertect flowered sort, and 
they bloom about the same time. The 
Bubach all know 1s enormously produc- 
tive and the frint is of good quality. 

For late, we should plant timbrell and 
Gandy. The former is pistillate, the lat- 
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ter a perfect flowered variety. Until the 
aivent of the Timbrell we rated the 
Gandy among the finest in quality, but 
Timbrell must now be accorded that 
place. These two sorts are of very fine 
flavor and solid texture. They have no 
rivals for the table, and for canning and 
preserving they stand high. For these 
purposes the Lovett will also be found 
valuable, being a very solid berry, hold- 
ing its shape and color perfectly when 
cooked. 

I have had occasional losses of my crop 
by late frosts catching the berries when 
in full bloom. To obviate this, I have 
retarded the blooming period. When the 
ground was frozen solidly in the fall I 
mulched the patch heavily with st ible 
manure. Mind, it was a heavy mulch 
covering the plants entirely. I left them 
covered thus this spring until my neigh- 
bors, patches were green with new foliage, 
then I uncovered them. The old foliage 
was all rotted away and the patch looked 
as brown asif it had been burned over. 
But they soon began to grow, and to-day 
are a magnificent sight—heavily loaded 
with fruit. At this date, June 11,there is 
not a ripe berry on the vines, but a trace 
of color is showing, while some of my 
neighbors have been picking for ten days. 
I believe I could have safely left them cov- 
ered another week and thus retarded them 
a few days more. 

A single word of caution inclosing. Do 
not rely on stable manure alone, no mat- 
ter how abundant or cheap it may be. 
You will get an excess of nitrogenous 
matter “deh Geneg of potash. Use hard- 
wood ashes, if they can be had; at any 
rate, have potash in some form. You will 
have more and better fruit every time. 

New York. E. G. FOWLER. 


QUEENS EARLY STRAWBERRY. — Mr. 
Nicholas Hallock of Queens, L. I, sends 
us some nice berries of one of his seedlings 
which he expects is to turn out pre ty 
good. Its merits are good health, pro- 
ductiveness, and earliness; he regards it 
as the earliest of all strawberries. Mr. 
Hallock is quite a fruit man. 

THE TIMBRELL strawberry is still re- 
garded as the acme of perfection, it has 
size, quality of fruit, anda good constitu- 
tion, Before the berries are quite ripe, 
however, they show a white spotted- 
ness that is rather disagreeable. 

THE MARSHALL strawberry is likely to 
be of more local than generalimportance. 
About Boston it surpasses everything. 
What we have seen of it about New York 
has disappointed us. 

FaLL vs. SPRING PLANTING.—For pri- 
vate use by all means plantin fall. Com- 
mercial growers ives spring planting. 
August or early September is the best 
time for fall planting, the voung plants 
are then of good size and well rooted and 
in better condition for planting than if 
kept later; besides they get thoroughly 
established before winter setsin, and there 


- is no more danger of frost heaving these 


young plants out of the ground than 
there 1s of its heaving the runners that 
have spread between the old rows, and 
which had not been transplanted. 

OLp vs. YouNG PLANTATIONS. — One’ 
year old plants bear runners freely and 
early in the summer, in fact the runners 
begin to spread before the bearing season 
is over, but plants two or more years old 
bear runners slowly, and if the weather 
is drv it is August before they have much 
showing in the way of young plants. If 
we can get runners enough from the 
young plants what is the use of cumber- 
ing the ground with tthe old ones? The 
moment they have(done bearing we root 
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them out and plant something else in 
their place. As soon as the fruit is gath- 
ered we clear out the roughest part of the 
mulching from between the rows of the 
young plantation and unfasten the ground 
with a prong hoe, to let the runners root 
better into it. If the runners are very 
thick we cut out alot ofthem. Here we 
let the young plants stay growing and 
rooting till we have a piece of ground 
ready for them, say after peas, beans, 
early potatoes, cauliflower or other crop, 
when we lift them with a ball of earth 
and transplant them to another bed as 
required. 


The Vegetable Garden. 


THE VEGBTABLE GARDEN. 


Keep the hoe or cultivator going; it is 
better and much easier to kill the weeds 
just as they are germinating than to wait 
till they have grown up before destroying 
them. Besides stirring the surface soil 
acts something like a mulch by preserv- 
ing the moisture in the ground and thus 
lessening the influence of drought. The 
rough surface left by hocing is better for 
the crops than the smooth one left by the 
rake, it catches and holds the water 
better. 

Sowinc SEED.—At this time of year 
when the weather is apt to be hot and 
dry, sowing secd is apt to be question- 
able, as it will be dormant in the soil till 
we get some rain. But as wenever know 
when rain is coming and we cannot wait 
and get late with our crop we have to 
help nature. When we want to sow sone 
lettuce, spinach, beets, turnips, radish, or 
the like, the night before sowing we un- 
fasten the ground a little and give it a 
good soaking of water; by morning the 
water has soaked in pretty well and the 
soil has dried enough to be mellow. We 
then fork it over, firm 1t andsmoothen it, 
and draw our lines and sow the seed. As 
the soil is moist underneath, the seeds are 
more sure to germinate; of course if some 
branches, burlap or othercovering be laid 
over the ground till it is tume f rtheseeds 
to come up it will make their germination 
more certain, at the sametimeit is hardly 
necessary; a steel toothed rake drawn 
lightly along the rows to scarify the sur- 
face of the sotl will answer fairly well. 

In the case of corn we mark off and dig 
the hills, hollowing rather than raising 
them, and fill the hollows with water 
two or three times, then we sow the seed 
and cover with dry earth. In this way 
corn always) germinates well ino hot 
weather. We sow a large plantation of 
corn early in July and of early quick ma- 
turing sorts as Cone ord and Cory about 
the 10th or 12th of the month. Lookout 
for and destroy the corn worm as recom- 
mended last issue. 

CABBAGE, CAULIFLOWER AND BRUSSELS 
Sprouts. — Weather = permitting and 
ground ready, set these out as soon as 
the plants are large enough. Every day 
they are kept in the seed beds or rcews 
atter they are big enough to set out thev 
are spoiling—getting weak and long- 
stemmed. Ifthe weather does not permit 
of their being set out unfasten them a 
little in their rows by tilting them up at 
one side with a fork, then tamp them 
down solid again and give them water. 
This will check their hurry,and although 
thev may wilt a little fora day ortwo a 
good watering at night will plump them 
upand they will set to recovering their 


roots. It isn’t a bit of use to plant 
cabbage or cauliflower in broiling 
sunshine and = hot, parching = land, 
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just wait for rain. In the mean- 
time however have the ground quite 
ready so that when the rain does come 
there will be nothing to do but stick in 
plants. If vou have only a small patch of 
ground to plant though you can do it 
inost anvtime, by watering the ground 
before you fork it over, then plant in the 
evening and water freely, and every few 
nights afterwards till the rain comes. 

Sow a little more Snowball cauliflower 
for succession. 

CELERY.—If it is too thick in the seed 
beds thin it out a little, don't let it spoil. 
And remember that celery is almost an 
aquatic for water, so don't spare the 
water. Just as soon as the ground ts 
ready plant the celery. Some plant it in 
single rows on the level ground and 4 to 
414 feet apart, others in single or double 
rows in furrows sunk a few inches deep, 
and as far apart as the last; while others 
to economise room and labor plant in 
rows ina bed, say five rows ten inches 
apart, and the plants five inches asunder 
in the rows. By this last method the 
plants grow so close together that they 
bleach one another without mulch- 
ing, bevond a board set onedge and close 
up against them on the outside rows. 
Market gardeners plant largely in single 
rows above ground for convenience in 
horse cultivation and intercropping. We 
prefer the shallow trenches,*say tour to 
six inches deep, because of the convenience 
they afford in watering in summer, and 
bleaching cither by boards or earth in 
autumn, We don't sow any more peas 
till the end of this or first of next month. 
But snap beans should be sown every 
week or ten days to have them brittle 
and fresh. And sow a tew more beets. 
About the end of this month we should 
put ina moderately large sowing of beets 
for winter, and by sowing again early 
in August, if the season proves favorabic 
they too will be large enough before frost 
comes. 

WuitLoor is broad-leaved chicory. We 
sow it now in rows as we would bects. 
Its leaves forced and bleached in winter 
are good either as a salad or a cooked 
vegetable. By sowing now and thinning 
the seedlings to twoor three inches apart 
we get good roots before winter sets. 
We lift and winter them as we do salsifv 
or parsnips, and when we want them for 
forcing we plant some, heads up, in deep 
boxes which we take into a warm place, 
as a mushroom cellar or a greenhouse. 
They don’t need hight. The change from 
the cold cellar in which they weré stored 
to the warmer quarters readily excites 
them into leaf growth. They are a good 
substitute for lettuce in winter. 

Stop cutting asparagus altogether for 
the balance of the vear. As soon as let- 
tuces burst their heads root them out; 
chickens are fond of them. Look out for 
and destroy potato bugs on exy plants, 
tomatoes and potatoes. It isn't ortho- 
dox to thin seed ontons in the rows, but 
as we preter all big onions we may as 
well pull out the little ones now as let 
them ripen and then throw them away; 
it will help the big ones to get bigger. 
Transplant the leeks into rows as you 
would onions. One row will suffice. 
Draw a deep rut with the corner of a hoe 
as if to sow peas or beans in, and after 
shortening the roots and tops of the 
leeks plant them in this row four inches 
apart with a dibber and firmly. As it 
looked like rain about ten days ago we 
sowed quite a patch of carrots, but the 
clowds blew past without giving us a 
dropof rain,so nota seed has germinated 
vet; it willcome up thoughafter the next 
rain. As soon as we get a good rain put 
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in a large sowing of carrots for winter 
storing. Although we often get nice little 
carrots by sowing Stump rooted and 
Early Horn in August, it would be un- 
safe to depend upon them for our winter 
roots. 


NEW ZEALAND SPINACH differs greatly 
from the common kind. It loves hot 
weather, has thick fleshy leaves and forms 
a densely branched, flat, wide spreading 
mat. We always grow some of it tor 
summer use. And it comes in very good 
too in fall, when the ordinary spinach is 
sometimes so infested with leat maggots 
as to he unfit for use. The New Zealand 
spinach is not troubled by insects. It is 
a coarser vegetable than the other though, 
and a sharp frost destroys it. It iseasily 
raised from seed. One row in an open 
spot isenough and the one sowing will 
last allsummer. Sow it now. 

ToMATOES.—How to grow them is a 
matter of individual taste. Some train 
them over a sloping slat-fence or trellis; 
others lead them up through a hoop trel- 
lis, and some tie each plant up to a stake 
and restrict its growth by pinching to 2 
or 3 fect, and its crop to a few bunches. 
But most growers raise the hills a little 
above ground and let the vines sprawl 
out over the earth at will, or they may 
spread some brush about the plants for 
the vines to spread out over to keep them 
off the ground and lessen their tendency 
tu rot. 

TURNIPS at this time of year, except on 
new land, are apt to be wormy, but as 
we must have them we put in a_ fresh 
sowing every two or three weeks, for the 
bulbs soon get old and foggy. It is time 
now though to get in a good sowing of 
rutabaya turnips for winter use; if sown 
later than June in this locality they sel- 
don amount to much. But a winter 
sowing of the other turnips should not be 
put in before the latter part of July: ot 
course a little carher for north ot here, 
and later for south of this; indeed, if the 
weather in fall is good we get our best 
winter turnips from sowings made about 
the middle of August. 


Mushrooms. 


THE NBW MUSHROOM. 


I have in my cucumber house a number 
of mushrooms growing. Agaricus subru- 
fescens, so pronounced by Prof. Peck o! 
Albany and Prot. Farlow of Harvard 
College. I keep my houses at 80° dunng 
the day and about 65° at night, with 
plenty of moisture. In the morning most 
of the mushrooms have veils, but not in 
the afternoon. I have some mushrooms 
four or five inches across with veils. | 
have so many, getting two bushels a day. 
that I cannot dispose of all of thet here. 
although my marketmanis asking only 20 
cents a pound torthent, for the campestris 
heisasking $1 per pound. Lhaveseut them 
to various clubs, and they have pre- 
nounced them far better than the com- 
mon mushroom. The people at frst 
thought they were poisonous on account 
of their brown color and large size, but | 
am getting up now a mushroom crare,as 
I have given away so many. I did net 
at first know what they were and dug 
over my cucumber beds six times to de 
strov the spawn; had I not done this | 
would have been gathering at least six 
bushels a day. One bench 1s 150 feet long 
and 9 feet wide, and another 150 feet by 
four-feet. 

[CONCLUDED ON PAGE 350.) 
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NO MOLE CAN PASS 
Under this Trap and live. 


Send us P. O. Order for 75 cts and we will send 
you a trap by Express prepaid. 


MICHIGAN WIRE SHOVEL CO., 
Niles, Niich. 


Chicago 


AND VICINITY. 


| am now prepared to under- 
take any sort of 


LANDSCAPE 
GARDENING 


work, from the creation of Parks 
or Cemeteries to small home 
grounds. Thorough, artistic and 
practical work can be depended 
UPON, 4.a2 4 


J. A. PETTIGREW, 


525 Belden Avenue, 
fe CHICAGO. 


For the last 5 years 
Superintendent of Lincoln Park... . 


THE WATER GARDENS. 


Victoria Re and V. Randi, Euryale 

ferox, Nelumbiums in variety, Hardy ‘and 

Ware ical Water Lilies in all colors. 

ey wa Zanzibarensis (true Royal purple lily), 
#2. ch. N. Gigantea (choicest blue In cultivation), 
#2.{0each. N. Sturtevanti.&.50each. N.Columbiana. 
hew (the deepest crimson var.). &}.U0 each. Laydekerl 
Tosea, new. awarded a medal at the World's Fair, £2 a0 
each. N. Trickeril, new, an pc age and most de- 
sirable night blooming var. & each. Other novelties 
see catalogue RICKER & & CO., Clifton, N. J. 


MADAME CROZY. 


Mention GARDENING. 


fo, OFINNAS 


Our Special ‘‘Gardening’’ Collection, comprising the 
most striking kinds shown at the Fair. 
exceedingly lo 
) the following varieties: 


FLORENCE VAUGHAN. Largest, most distinct and beauti- 
oe iis yet produced and the nearest to yellow in 


ALPHONSE BOUVIER. 
spike, finest of its color. 
SECK ETARY STEWART. Green foliage, garnet flower ot 
ood size and large flower spike. 
The best known and favorite of all the Crozy varieties. 
PAUL MARQUANT. Extra large flower, deep salmon orange. Very wide 
and long petals. Foliage green. 


These 5 grand plants will make a splendid flower bed for little money. 
With every order we mail Vaughan’s Gardening Illustrated for 1894, Free. 


GRAND 
Varieties. 


We offer at the 
w price of $1.00, prepaid to any address, 


Immense scarlet, very large flower 


VAUGHAN’S SEED STORE, 


26 Barcay St., New York. ’ 


88 S Ss 
148 sh st, CHICAGO. 


offered. Marshall, 
other valuable novelties. 


cultivation mailed free, 


1838. 
1894. 


Walnuts—French, 
Filberts. 


Currants. Etc. 


be a fA oD PES P ENING 


Yield a crop of largest, 
months after planting. Sure to live in dryest 
ig weather. 

HENRY WARD BEECHER and MARY, the two finest Strawberries yet 
Dayton, Iowa Beauty, Timbrell, 
All the rood old sorts. 
An illustrated Pamphlet giving full descriptions and complete instructions for 


a Le ame sin na eS 
NEW IPPLE, PEAR AND NUT TREES. 


Starr, the largest early Sie Paragon, and other valuablesorts. Lincoln Core- 
less, Seneca and Japan Golden 
NUTS— Parry’s Giant, Pedigree Mammoth. Paragon and other chestnuts. 
Persian, Japan, English and American. 
Eleagnus Lon gipes, Hardy Oranges, Dwarf Rocky Mt. Cherries 
free trom insects, black knots or other diseases. 
SHADE TREES-—Immense stock of Poplars an 
Ornamental Shrubs and Vines. 


POMONA NURSERIES. 


=e 


Shuckless, Greenville and V4 
Everything at panic prices. ; 


finest berries in ten 


» 
¥ 


56 YEARS. 
300 ACRES. 


ussett Pears in collection at reduced rates. 
Pecans, Almonds and 
Small Fruits, Gra oe Vines, 


Maples, 
4a Illustrated Descriptive Catalogue FREE. 


WILLIAM PARRY, Parry. N. J. 


Selected varieties for family 
and market, ready July 15. 
ag leas priced ‘list, Free. 


ELLWANGER & 


“The most complete nurseries 
on the American Continent.’ 


54th Year. 


& BARRY 


ount Hope Nurseries, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


i 


——FOR FORCINC.—— 


SPRERCTRRRSACECET FRR UCT Ree eeeeeerereres 


PITITITEii Pili} 


STRAWBE RRIE S 


3 
STRAWBERRIES IN WINTER, & 
Strongest Plants, best varieties. Started $ 
early tor Lhe purpose, Poor plants won't do— & 
we bave the kind you need. Also best sorts & 
for Garden. Weite us about it, 


= Rogers Nursery Co. Moorestown, N. J. 


eee. Te SOCHRCCEHEPTECET RETR T Cen ee eeene ree 


PITCHER & Tee STs oe 


ORCHIDS, 


Palms, Ferns, Roses, Chrysanthemums 
and everything for the Greenhouse. 


HARDY PERENNIAL PLANTS, 


over one thousand cholce varieties. 
Sill bps ANT EULESS. 
Correspondence solicited for landscape work. Cata- 


logue on application. 


UNITED STATES NURSERIES, Short Hills, N. J. 


=* DREER S 
GARDEN SEEDS 


Plants Bulbs and Requisites 


They are the Best at the 
Lowest Prices. Catalogue 
full of gardep topics mailed 
free. 


Henry A. Dreer, 
714 Chestnut St. Phila. 


eae Pansies. 


My “RAINBOW MIXTURE" is a combina- 
tion of the very best strains in existence, 
and cannot fail to give satisfaction. Stocky 
young plants $1.00 per 100, tree by mail. 


GEORGE CREIGHTON, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


- ORNAMENTAL TREES 
and SHRUBS... 


IN GREAT VARIETY. 
Specimen Plants for Lawns and Cem- 
eteries. Send for Catalogue. 


SAMUEL C. MOON, 


Morrisville, Bucks Co., Pa. 
When writing mention Gardening. 


CANNAS sam, 


Mme. Crozy, J. D. Cabos, Alphonse 
Bouvier, P. Marquant, Captain P. de 
Suzzonti, Pres. Carnot, Gustave Senne- 
holz, Explorateur C Sg adage A.Dreer, 
The Garden, Com de Choiseul, 
Geoffroy St. Hilaire. One of each for §%.00. 


PROBST BROS. FLORAL CO., 
1017 Broadway, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Many can't be had elsewhere. 
CAC I | 69 for 50 o's. , 25 for 25 cts. 


When writing mention Gardening. 

BU LBS 1000 Varieties of Cacti. 
500 sorts of rare BULBS. 
12 Cacti, $1. Sfor 50 cts. 
150 Blooming Bulbs, $!. 
Two Ilinstra‘ed “Catal es free. 

RARE PLANTS ook on Cacti, 116 Pages, 1Dcts 

A. BLANC & CO. 6). navst.PHILADELPHIA 
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I especially want to know (1) how best 
to keep them fresh, say those I pull this 
afternoon (I have to pull twice a day or 
they get too large.); I send them to mar- 
ket every morning. Please let me know 
how best to keep them fresh. I intend to 
raise plenty of spawn, by the way. 

2. Have they been sold on New York 
market, and what price does the subru- 
fescens bring in comparison with campes- 
tris? My cucumbers willall be destroyed 
by the mushrooms pulling them up. 


3. How are new varieties of mush- 


rooms produced? Isthere any way? If 
so I might make a test. W. R. 
Washington, D.C. 
1. Don’t be too ambitious. Gather 


your mushrooms before the veil is ready 
to burst; then store them one-deep in a 
close, cool, dry, dark cellar or shed. with 
a cloth or paper over them. 


2. New York commission men won't 
handle them, but a private trade can be 
drummed up for them. 


3. We knowof noauthentic recordofa 
“new’’ variety having ever been pro- 
duced. We have heard and read of such 
things, but when we came to investigate 
the matter we found nothing init. Per- 
petuation by selection will result in fixed 
types. Agaricus subrufescens isa natural 
species, not an artificially produced va- 
riety. 


GBTTING WATER—MUSHROOMS. 


1. What is the best method of water- 
ing where water works are not, but an 
abundance of water may be obtained at 
from 30 to 5C feet?. Are windpumps with 
hose attachment best? 


2. I notice a number of articles on the 
culture of mushrooms, but all presume 
too much upon the reader's knowledge. 
We are very fond of them, but are per- 
fectly ignorant of their cultivation. Can 
one so ignorant be successful? A. L. C. 

Arkansas. 


1. Dig and box a good well, then 
set awind mill and pump on it to 
pump the water into a raised tank 
or reservoir and from this let it fall 
through pipes and hose to wherever you 
want itin the garden. Or a hot air or 
steam engine to pump the water may be 
preferred. We have a Rider engine the 
same as is advertised in our columns 
and it does the work beautifully and 
with very little attention. 


2. Any points in mushroom growing 
you wish to know we will most gladly 
give. The routine work in growing mush- 
rooms is very simple. Of course you can 
grow them. The book Mushrooms: How 
to grow them, tells the whole story in a 
plain, practical way and exhaustively. 
You can get it from GARDENING Office, 
Chicago, price $1.50. 


YITUATION WANTED As market gardener in 
\) Missouri or Southern [!!!nols. 
E. A. LINDEMANN, Box 114, Norfolk Neb. 


CHEAP but Choice, Blooming size CACTI. 


KE. Texensts (Devil's Pincushion) 30c; EK. Simpsonl 
(Gooseberry) 20c; M. Applanata (Coral) 25c; E. Cwspit- 
Osus. |[n bud and bloom. 25c each. All extra large and 
fine plants. C. Granditior us cuttings 15e; C. Colubri- 
nus loc. All the above postpaid with gulde to calture 
for #1 OO. Still larger by express 


Curt K. Plumb, "Cactus Crank", Milton, Wis. 
CATT 1.& 1082 


19,104, FEED STOCK? oe 


tyou do you can’t afford to overlook the value ul 


| Ensilage and Dry shape ghetto 4 Tue aout 
; ne an ealthiest stock teer 

Sting oh at Pag ever known if intelligently 
e or at There Is In it.’?| fed. The ‘Silo Unte Dite” 


our new book.also catalogue of “Smalley Good+" nailed 
tree to any address. Smalley Mia. Co., Manit.woc, Wis 
Mention Gardening. 
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The practical value of For a magazine which 


Meehans’ | 


MEEHANS’ MONTHLY is makes no pretensions this 
now fully ized by is one of the best of its 
devotees of Wild Flowers kind that we have ever 
and general gardening.— seen.—Soston Herald. 
Philadelphia Ledger. 


Monthly. 


A magazine devuted to Wild Flowers and the higher branches of General Gardening and 
Horticulture. Conducted by THOMAS MEEHAN, formerly Editor of the “Garden- 
ers’ Monthly” and the “Native Flowers and Ferns of the United States." 


MEEHANS’ MONTHLY is especially addressed to lovers of Wild Flowers, though in a con- 
densed form, it appeals to every student of botany and to those fond of horticulture 
in all its branches. It is not a work catering to an idle hour and then to be thrown 
aside. Asa volume for the library it is equal to the best works on botanical and gen- 
eral horticultural subjects, and as such, it has a value far beyond the usual monthly 
magazines. 

Each issue contains a beautifully executed colored lithograph, prepared by L. Prang & Co. 
of a wild flower of the United States and two pages of descriptive text, fourteen pages 
of general botanical and horticultural literature, and illustrated throughout with half- 
tone and wood cut engravings. 


Subscription Price, $2.00 per year; $1.00 tor 6 months. Samples copies free. In 
club with GARDENING for one year, for $2.25. 


THOFIAS MEEHAN & SONS, Publishers, 
GERMANTOWN, Philadelpia, Pa. 


2 8 
GROW. 


The Largest Mail Order Trade in the World. 
BURPEE’S 
SDEES, 
— PHILADELPHIA. 
100,00 


» G.VAN TUBERGEN, Jr. HAARLEM, HOLLAND 
just out. 


BURPEE’S 


SEEDS 


CELERY AND POT GROWN 

STRAWBERRY PLANTS. Illus- 

trated and Descriptive Catalogue 
Send for it. 


CALEB BOGGS, Cheswold, Del. 


“nick ULBS - vE& 
Hole Gurte Exrraact™ BU 
CCABEL & CU SOLE AGENTS. BOX 920, NEW YORK: 


\ 


Nr SSA NT. 
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Build 
Your Own 
Greenhouse. 


We furnish the wood work complete for 
the smallest Greenhouse or the largest 
Conservatory. The cost of the woodwork 
complete for this 


Model House, 


size 10x16, is $60.00 on car at Lockland 
As faras practicable, all pieces are cut and 
fitted, and the house can be quickly erect 
ed by an ordinary carpenter. Other sizes 
furnished at correspondingly low prices. 
Send 10c. for drawing. We are also prepared 


to furnish glass, hardware, and everything 
except paint and heating apparatus 


LOCKLAND LUMBER CoO., 
LOCKLAND, OHIO 


GREENHOUSE ¥ 
HEATERS, 


Wrought Iron Boilers Only. 


TRS tS sk = IE eS 
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THE FLAT TOP TYPE. 


Devine Boiler Works, 


OFFICE : 
69 Dearborn St., CHICAGO, U.S.A. 


STANDARD VENTILATING MACHINERY 


RECEIVED 
ALL 

BEST 
AWARDS 
LAST 
FOUR 
YEARS. 


Opens sash 
same height 
at far end. 


Catalogues 


in i e Fre 


The only machine in competition recelving a Certiti- 
cate of Merit at the St. Lo dis Convention. 


E. HIPPARD, YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO. 


OLDS’ SEED POTATOES. 


Ey.Ohio, Aids ete Six Weeks’ Market, Burpee’s Ex. Ey. 
Polaris, Freeman, R. N. Y. No. 2, and over 70 othera at 
a euD thus PRICK8. Also Seed Uats and Popcorn. Our 
WORLD’ S FAIR INTRODUCED | IN °98 1s. 
The Coming Potato 
It ry proven better than all others. Similar to and as 
rd as ~reeman, but yields % more. © T he quality is 


rfect."" T.B.lerry.°322 pounds from one."* L. Osborne, 
TALUGUE FREE.” L. L. OLDS, Clinton, Wisconsin. 


GARDENING. 


HITCHINGS & CO.,, 


Established 1844. 


Horticultural Architecture g Building, 


GREENHOUSE HEATING AND VENTILATING. 
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IRON-FRAME CONSTRUCTION. 


Greenhouses, Graperies, Palm Houses, etc., Erected Complete. 
Plans and Estimates of Cost furnished on application. Send four cents postage for Illustrated Catalogue 


HITCHINGS & CO., 233 Mercer St., New York. 


When writing mention Gardening. 


H. M1. HOOKER COMPANY, 


57 and 59 West Randolph Street, CHICAGO, 


GLASS FOR GREENHOUSES. —a«_ 


Plate, Window and Art Glass, Paints, Oils, Etc. 


Announcement to Florists.___.—_!, 


We desire to announce the dissolution of the firm of Siptie, Dopffel & Co.. and to Introduce to the trade 
its successor. The SYRACUSE POTTERY Co., which will be under the management of William Dopffel 
and Conrad Breltschwerth. The business will be conducted as heretofore. except on a larger scale to 
meet the growing demand for our goods, We have accordingly enlarged our plant and capacity and witb 
unsurpassed facilities are now prepared to fill the mark ag order on sbort notice. Our latest improved 
machines are turning out the best and most serviceable flower A etd in the market, and peg obi s you of 
our intention oi in further improvements we solicit a continuance of your patronage in the belief 
hat we can supp iy just what is needed at a price and In a manner satisfactory to all. 
Send for price list and samples and we know you will give usanorder. ....... 


SYRACUSE POTTERY CO., Office 403 N. Salina St., SYRACUSE, N. Y 


WATER Standard Flower Pots. 


10 per cent. off for cash with order. Special dis- 
For Your 


count on large orders. We carry a large stock on 
GREEN HOUSE, 


hand of guvod strong pots. 
PRICE LIST OF STANDARD POTS, any number: 


4 W¥4-inch pots, per 1000 $ 3.00 6-Inch pots, per 1000 $22.00 

ROSE HOUSE, é ay ne es a : Be 

NURSERY, = aoe «$00 1 per t00 10.00 

Conservatory,Lawn," | ae  . ate: . 0 

House,Carden,Stock 5 “ RW 0 40:09 
to. 


oranyoth rpose. 1 i 
Send for lusrated Catalogue HOT: AIR Address HILFINGER BROS. POTTERY, 


DeELAMATER-RIDER nb PUMPING, | ses nouer's Soe. ti 8 Wath owes oa 
DELAMATER-ERICSSON 
ENGINE. 


City, New York Agents 
UMPING 
Their operation is so simple and 


ae ORCHIDS. é 


will pump water from shallow 

streams or any k.ud of well. The 

can be arranged for any kind of fuel. 
Capacity 1,500 to 30,000 galions 

of water a day, according to size. 


The De Lamater Iron Works, 
87,South Fifth Ave., 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


When writing mention Gardening 


12 Best free growing and profuse flow- 
ering Orchids for amateurs, for $10.00. 


WI1. MATHEWS, Utica, N. Y. 


rite for a Copy of 


the ‘‘Illustrator,’’ 


A monthly journal issued by 
the largest engraving house 
in the United States. 


J. MANZ & CO. 


183, 185, 187 Monroe Street, 
. . CHICAGO. 


Price post paid 


75 CENTS. 
Address 


Tha Gardaning C». 
CHICAGO. 


Engraving by all.Processes.____ ath 
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Planting 
Plans —z__ 


Should be made during the summer, 
the ground prepared in the fall and the 
planting done the following spring. 


J. Wilkinson Elliott, 


Landscape Architect, 
Horticultural Buyers’ Agent, 


Pittsburg, Pa. 


Detailed Planting Plans with specifica- 
tions furnished at moderate cost. Trees, 
Shrubs and Plants supplied my cus- 
tomers at a saving of 25 to 50 per cent. 
from usual prices. 


Pamphlet and Price List sent on 
application. . . .« « « « 


Sure Death 


to all insect life on 

lant or beast; 

armless to the 
skin; the most 
pleasant insecti- 
cide; the best wash 
for pet animals. Ask 
your Seedsman for it, 
or address the Mfr's 
General Agents for 
America: 


August Rélker & Sons, 


138 West 24th Street, New York, 


LORD & BURNHAM CO., 
Horticultural Architects <® Builders, 


STEAM AND HOT WATER HEATING ENGINEERS. 
- ¢ «+ «+ « Plans and estimates furnished on application. . . .« « « 


ae os : 


i : 


— 


Thirty- eight years’ experie: nee. Unequaled fac ilitie 8 for manefacturiaie. 
Bg SEND FOUR CENTS POSTAGE FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


LORD & BURNHAM CO., 


iecsithina gniacatac Irvington-on=-Hudson, N. Y. 
JOHN C, MONINGER CO, | FLOWER PO" 
ee WRITE hae vil ae a unto if you place your 
= FOR i i ith 
oy reen=HOuse "ine | _ fst receiving our estimates for same. 
to Construction Our plant is now the Largest in the World. 
307 Material. ae ete Our goods equaled 
Hawthorne Ave. Chicago, III. A. H. HEWS & CO., 


When writing mention Gardening. North Cambridge, Mass, 
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CHICAGO, JULY 15, 1894. 


Trees and Shrubs. 


KOBLRBUTBRIA PANIGULATA. 

In this handsome midsummer blooming 
little tree from Northern China we havea 
very desirable and highly ornamental 
garden plant nearly akin to the horse 
chestnut. Our illustration is engraved 
from a photograph of a specimen in 
bloom at Dosoris last year. This tree is 
191% feet high, 22 feet in diameter of top, 
and 3 feet around the trunk. Altogether 
it is an exceptionally perfect and symmet- 
rical specimen, and is about fifteen or six- 
teen years old. 

It is both hardy and easily grown, and 
it begins blooming when only a_ few 
years of age. Its leayes are large and 


pinnate, the leaflets being coarsely toothed 
orcut. It comes into bloom about the 
end of June or first of July and lasts in 
beauty sometime. The flowers are yel- 
low, somewhat small, but very numerous 
and borne on ample terminal panicles, and 
they are succeeded by large bladder like 
seed pods that are most as striking as 
the flowers themselves. There is a little 
difference in the coloring of the flowers of 
different plants, that is while all are yel- 
low, some are more or less stained with 
red; and too some plants arelater bloom- 
ing than others, thus prolonging its sea- 
son of bloom well through July. But 
these are simpiy variations in seedlings. 

As regards the cultivation of the tree 
we find nothing in particular necessary 
for it beyond the treatment giver to any 


other garden trees. It ripens lots of seed 
and these falling on the ground spring up 
as thickly as do those of Norway or 
sycamore maples, and these seedlings, if 
lifted and planted in the garden, soon 
make nice trees. 


This kcelreuteria is the only species in 
general cultivation. But anotherspecies, 
namely, K bipinnata, has recently been 
discov red in WesternChina It becomes 
a vigorous large tree 60 feet high. Its 
leaves are doubly pinnate, and about 2 
feet wide, and a little over that in length. 
Ths flowers are smnall, bright yellow and 
borne in immense compound panicles. We 
are not aware of its being in cultivation 
in this country yet, and we don't hear 
much about it from Europe, where it has 
been growing for a_féw_years. 


SOMB HARDY HEATHS. 


The European heaths grow fairly well 
in the northern states, especially in the 
éast. They do not like bleak situations, 
or hot sandy land, or very much shade. 
Special beds of peaty soil are not at all 
necessary for them,any goodcommon soil 
will do. Manure is not necessary, but lots 
of leaf mold worked into the ground is 
good for them. As they are all low-grow- 
ing shrubs, averaging a foot high, use 
them as margins to rhododendro» or 
azalea beds, in clumps in shrubbery bor- 
ders; or on rockwork. But don't mix 
them up with big shrubsor plant them in 
land robbed and parched by neighboring 
trees. 

Erica carnea, a low growing species, 
blooms inearly spring, it 1s a little beauty 
with reddish flesh-colored flowers, but 
needs a sheltered place to grow it in to 
advantage. 

Erica Tetralix, the cross-leaved heath, 
has been in bloom since the middle of 
June, it has large pink bell-shaped flowers 
in tufts terminating theshoots. Although 
generally a bog heath in Europe it thrives 
in common soil here. | 


Erica ciliaris has large, rose colored, 
bell flowers and has beenin blossom since 
the 20th of June, and is still (July 5) in 
good bloom. Although it is hardy on 
Long Island, we should be doubtful of its 
general hardiness in the north. 


Erica vagans, called the Cornish heath 
has been in good bloom for about two or 
three weeks and is in good flower still. It 
is a thrifty plant with small wide open 
pinkish flowers. Although indigenous to 
the coast region of the Mediterranean 
from Egypt to Cornwall it seems to do 
here fairly well. 


Although Erica cinerea, the Scotch bell 
heather, grows so luxuriantly all over 
Northern Europe it is less cultivated in 
this country than any of the others, 
indeed, it failed with us, but we will try 
it again. It is one of the sweetest of 
heathers, and honey obtained from bees 
‘‘pastured’’ on the heather moors of 
Europe is the most esteemed in the 
market. 

The common ling or heather of Europe 
is Calluna vulgaris. It extends all over 
Northern Europe to the Arctic circle, and 
also occurs in the Azores, Greenland, 
Labrador, and Massachusetts. As a 
garden plant it is the thriftiest and most 
reliable of all the heaths with us. It 1s 
only coming in to blossom now. The 
flowers are small, and vary in color from 
pink to pure white, and we have varieties 
with double flowers, tall anddwarf habit, 
smooth or woolly leaves, and vellow, 
silvery gray and plain green fohage. The 
flowers, although small and not showy, 
are very numerous along the young 
shoots. This species ts cut and much used 
for tkatching the rools of houses in 
Europe; and the shoots of Erica Tetralix 
are tied into small handful bundles, cut 
square off at both ends, for use as scrub- 
bing brushes for cooking utensils. 


ROSE BUGS EATING RHODODENDRONS. 


J. E. L, Providence, R. I., under date of 
June 26 writes: ‘‘For the first time inmy 
experience, rose bugs have caten the 
leaves of the rhododendrons, in some in- 
stances seriously injuring the plants. — Is 
this usual? Will the usual remedy, hand 
picking, answer?” 

It is quite unusual, in fact it has never 
occurred under our observation. A few 
vears ago the rose bugs used to visit 
Dosoris in vast numbers, doing great 
nuschief, but last year they were very 
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markedly less numerous, and this year 
they are fewer still. Why? We don’t 
know. But even in their most numerous 
days we have not noted them as eating 
the rhododendrons. Just now, June 29, 
we find a few in the roses; they have just 
eaten up the blossoms of Syringa Pekin- 
ensis, and are busy finishing those of S. 
Japonica and Spirxa discolor arizfolia, 
and have found fresh and luxurious past- 
urage in the sweet chestnut blossoms. 
Hand picking is the remedy we resort to. 
A man takes a wide-mouthed tin pail—an 
old milking pail is good—with two or 
three inches deep of water init and about 
an inch deep of kerosene on top of the 
water—the oil and water don't mix, the 
oil always floats on the surface—and with 
his right hand he shakes the bugs into 
the pail. The kerosene kills them. This 
is the method that is emploved in our 
great vineyards and nurseries for the 
destruction of this pest. Josiah Hoopes 
of Westchester, Pa., when here the other 
day told us it was the only way they did 
now, and in the case of their young cherry 
trees they have got to do a good deal of 
it too. 


TREES AND SHRUBS IN BLOOM JULY 10. 


It is now late in the summer for much 
of a display of blossoms in the way of 
trees and shrubs, still quite a number of 
them are in bloom and render our gardens 
gay, cheerful and interesting. 

AZALEAS.—Two, the charming bush 
honeysuckle of our swamps and the red 
stamened, white flowered arborescens of 
the Alleghanies, are in bloom still. Both 
species grow well in the garden. 

THE JAPANESE BENTHAMIA IS now called 
Cornus Kousa. In leaf and ‘‘flowers”’ it 
looks like a common dogwood, except 
that our dogwood blooms in May and 
before the tree is in full leas but this 
benthamia waits till the tree is in full fo- 
liage before 1t opens its large white showv 
flowers. The oral bracts are pointed 
and perfect at the tips. 

BuDDLEIA JAPONICA is the name by 
which we now know the two plants we 
used to call B. curviflora and B. Lindley- 
ana. No doubt B. curviflora, true, is dis- 
tinct from the garden plant cultivated 
under that name; itis a native of the Loo 
Choo Islands and not hardy here. But 
there is contusion yet regarding Lindley- 
ana. Anyway we have two bushes of 
similar habit and manner of blooming 
now in bloom, and while both are per- 
fectly distinct, we believe both ure forms 
of B. Japonica, It 1s a coarse growing 
shrub, with long pendulous racemes of 
lilac blue flowers. In good moist ground 
they are quite attractive; soon they in 
dry ground will look uyly. 

DOUBLE FLOWERING BLACKBERRY 
BusHEs.—We have two, one with white 
and the other with rose colored flowers, 
borne in terminal long panicles. The 
blossoms look like very double daisies 
and are quite showy and pretty. The 
vines are long running, and as they are 
not very hardy they should be laid onthe 
ground and covered with dirt in winter. 

CATALPAS.—The common one (C. big- 
noniotdes) is in good bloom still, but a 
little past its best. The Japanese C. 
Koemptert, the poorest in bloom of all, is 
about over. The speciosa has been out 
of bloom for three weeks; it is the pretti- 
est of all. The dwarf flat headed form 
known in gardens as C. Bungeana (we 
doubt the correctness of this name 
though) we have never seen in bloom. 

THE CALIFORNIA PRIVET so popular as 
a hedge plant, also makes a fine fower- 
ing shrub. Large, old plants of it here 
have been very full of upright panicles of 
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white flowers for a week or more. It is 
the only deciduous species now in bloom; 
the other sorts have done flowering some 
time. None of the evergreen privets is 
hardy at Dosoris, but in the south, even 
at Washington, they are hardy and must 
be in bloom now. 

CALLICARPA PURPUREA i8 a little Japan- 
ese shrub that now has small cymes of 
minute purple flowers at the axils of the 
leaves, and it will continue bearing these 
blossoms for a month. Its chief beauty 
is in late fall, when the blossoms are suc- 
ceeded by markedly beautiful blue purple 
berries. It isn't extra hardy, being gen- 
erally killed to the ground every winter; 
in fact, if it isn’t killed down we cut it 
down, because we prefer vigorous shoots 
from the root every year to enervated 
side twigs froin the old wood. 

CyTIsUS CAPITATUS ts a broom bush 
about two feet high and round and broad 
headed, and now every twig is termin- 
ated by a close bunch of a few yellow 
flowers. 

Co.LuTEa or bladder senna shrubs have 
yellow or brownish or reddish yellow pea 
flowers, succeeded by much inflated blad- 
dery seed pods. They have been in bloom 
for some weeks and are still full of blos- 
soms and bladders. They often get win- 
ter hurt a good deal. They are well 
enough for shrubberies, but hardly choice 
enough for refined borders or beds. 


THE BUTTON-BUSH (Cephalanthus occr- 
dentalis) of ourswamps hee been in good 
bloom for a week or more. Although it 
is a fresh water swamp plant it is grow- 
ing here by the edge of a salt water 
meadow and doing well. Its flowers are 
white and in compact round balls. It is 
hardly good enough for small gardens. 

THE COMMON DIERVILLA TRIFIDA blooms 
allsummer but its small yellow flowers 
don’t justify a place for it in the garden, 
except as an undershrub. 

EL.ZAGNUS LONGIPES.—The fruit is now 
ripe, and old plants are strikingly beauti- 
ful their branches are arching to the 
ground with the weight of their load of 
red berries. 

GREWIA PARVIFLORA is a vine like, low 
shrub from Northern China, belonging to 
the Linden family. Its leaves are like 
those of the linden and its flowers are 
produced in close set auxiliary umbels, 
and are greenish white with conspicuous 
yellow anthers. It is now coming into 
bloom. Not of much horticultural value. 
As the plants get older though they 
bloom more abundantly,so much so that 
the old plant here is now quite pretty. 

HraTHS.— Erica Tetralix is in pood 
bloom, but past its best; E. vagans also 
is in fine flower; Calluna vulgaris is open- 
ing soine of its buds, and Dabacia poll- 
folia is very pretty, but unfortunately 
not reliably hardy with us. At many 
places though, Pittsburg, Pa., for in- 
stance, we hear it winters out of doors 
all right. 

HypRANGEAS.—Several are in bloom, 
notably the oak leaved (H. quercifolia), 
which we illustrated in GARDENING June 
1, front page; it is at its best. The early 
flowering form of the Japanese H. panicu- 
Jata is also in good bloom, and the blue 
H. Thunbergit and its more rosy form 
have been in fine flower since a fortnight. 
H. rosea Otaksa, Thos. Hogg and others 
of that type are coming into bloom, but 
we don't recognize them as hardy enough 
to class with hardy shrubs; while their 
roots live all mght and they send up 
strong shoots from the ground every 
spring, we have got to have old wood if 
we want to get flowers, for it is the 
young shoots that are borne on the old 
wood that?bear the blossoms. 
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THE DWARF HORSE-CHESTNUT (42sculus 
parviflora) is in perfect bloom. It makes 
a broad spreading but compact clump or 
bush six to eight or more feet high, and 
just now its every twig is terminated by 
a long, stiff, upright spike of creamy white 
flowers with prominent exs rted stamens. 
It also ripens seed with uslateron It 
is a native of foothills of the southern 
Alleghanies, and although quite a com- 
mon plant in cultivation, it is very rare 
ina wild state. It used to be called . 
macrostachya, also Pavia macrostachya. 

HYPERICUMS OR ST. JOHN’s-WortT.— 
There are lots of them in bloom, includ- 
ing the two types, namely, the creeping 
herbaceous sort, like ca/ycinum, and the 
shrubby ones like aureum. The best with 
us just now are calycinum, pa‘ulum and 
Moserianum, with large yellow flowers, 
and aureum, multiforum and prolificum. 
H. aureum during the last few years has 
received unstinted praise as a garden 
shrub, but we regard it asa vastly over- 
rated plant. Its flowers are large and 
showy, but as they fade they assume a 
dirty brown color, then the seed pods 
come, and new flowers, faded flowers and 
brown pods all showing equally plain on 
the bush at the sametime don't look very 

retty; indeed, we always feel like pick- 
ing the withered ones off. 

THE JAPAN HONEYSUCKLES, although 
in good bloom still, are much past their 
best. 

INDIGOFERA Dosva is a little pea flow- 
ered shrub from the Himalayas. Its 
blossoms are rose colored and in axillary 
racemes borne on the current season's 
shoots. It lasts in bloom for two 


months. Not very hardy; in fact it often 
gets cut to the ground by the winter; the 
young growths thit start from the root, 
however, bloom full. 

JASMINUM OFFICINALE is a woody vine. 
In mild winters, if grown in a sheltered 
place, it pulls through fairly well, but in 
severe ones it gets injured greatly. It is 
now bearing its swect white blossoms. 

Ka:LREUTERIA PANICULATA iS a very 
handsome small tree now, a mist of am- 
ple panicles of small yellow flowers. 

LINDENS.—For over two weeks now 
the air has been laden with the fragrance 
of lindens, and where a good many kinds 
are grown this perfume and the hum of 
the industricus honey bees will last for a 
week to come. The ones in best bloom 
now are Tilia argentea and T. petiolaris. 

LESPEDEZA BICOLOR from northern 
China and Japan is in good bloom, and 
it has been so for ten days. It is a hard 
wooded wiry shrub, about five or six feet 
high, and carrying ample airy panicles of 
small reddish purple pea flowers. 

MaGNo.uias.—There are only two in 
bloom, namely, M. glauca, with a few 
late straggling flowers, and M. grandi- 
flora. Oh, ves, with extraordinary care 
in winter we can grow small plants of 
grandiflora at Dosoris and have them 
blossom beautifully insummer. We have 
them in good ground in a warm sheltered 
spot, and when winter comes we tie the 
branches together, then slip bottomless 
and headless barrels, one above the other, 
over them, three or four deep, till the 
whole body is covered, then strap the 
barrels between upright poles and brace 
them. And mulch the ground heavily, A 


little later we ought to get a second crop 
from cordata, and a few stragglers from 
the hybrids. 

THE SHRUBBY POTENTILLA (P. fruti- 
cosa) keeps in bloom all summer, but it 
isn’t a showy plant. 

THE PURPLE FLOWERING RASPBERRY 
(Rubus odoratus) is quite showy in its 
way,and there is a place for it in the gar- 
den, say as a thicket in some shady or 
wet place. It bloomsall summer. It is 
abundant in a wild state in our woods. 
It spreads considerably at the root. 

RHODODENDRON MAXIMUM, Our common 
wild one, although still in bloom, is 
nearly over. 

RosEs.—The common wild prairie rose 
(R. setigera) is grand. The Japanese 
trailing rose (R. Wichuraiana) is beauti- 
fu’. The spreading little Texas prairie 
rose (R. foliolosa) makes little tufts stud- 
ded with white blossoms. H. P.s are 
bearing a few desultory blooms, and 
rugosa is forming a second crop. 

STUARTIA PENTAGYNA is an American 
shrub with large, open, white flowers set 
close to the branches. It is now in its fin- 
est estate. It was illustrated and de- 
scribed in GARDENING last summer, Aug. 
1, page 353. The Japanese species, S. 
Pseudo Camellia, although still in bloom, 
is past its best. It isn’t nearly as showy 
as is the American plant. 

THE SMOKE TREE or Venetian sumach 
is full of smoke. But, although the Amer- 
ican species flowered abundantly with us, 
it didn't form a bit of ‘‘smoke.”’ 

THE SNOWBERRY BUSHES (Sy mphoricar- 
pus) have little merit as flowering shrubs; 
their chief attractiveness lies in their ber- 
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ries later on, but the western species in 
particular, S occidentalis, with its glau- 
cous foliage and clusters of white flowers 
at the axils of the leaves, is quite pretty. 
Or Sprr.£as many are in bloom. Ariz- 
folia is just past, so is sorbifolia. But 
Tobolskit isn't quite out yet; except that 
it is two weeks later in blooming it is 
otherwise almost identical with sorbr- 
folia. S. Lindleyana, a most vigorous 
species from the Himalayas, withimmense 
terminal panicles of white flowers, is in 
splendid bloom and has been for ten days. 
It isn’t very hardy. If it gets winter 
killed to the ground, no matter how 
strong the shoots it throws up, maybe 
they won’t bloom; the flowering shoots, 
ike those of hortensis hydrangeas, must 
come from some piece of last year’s wood. 
Then all the forms of Japonica (or callosa 
as we used to say) are more or less in 
bloom; as soon as the flowers fade they 
should be cut off to give the plants an 
opportunity to make a second crop. Se- 
tulifolia and the different forms of Doug- 
lasu and salicifolia are also in bloom. 


THE TRUMPET CREEPER (Tecoma radi- 
cans) has begun to bloom, and what a 
handsome, woody vine it is, reaching far 
and climbing high, and blooming from 
the tip of every shoot. It does love good 
ground. We wish it wouldn’t sucker so. 
The Japanese T. grandiflora,a handsomer 
species than radicans, but not so hardy, 
is also opening its showy buds. How the 
humming birds love to visit them! 


Wistarias of all kinds have done 
blooming, and now weare getting a scat- 
tering second crop of the Chinese one. 


THE YucCaS are in the heyday of their 
glory. Considering how easy it is to 
raise yuccas from seed and that with or- 
dinary good treatment three year old 
plants make blooming plants, and that 
after that they last forever, why don't we 
have more of them? 


MAACKIA AMURENSIS 1s what we used 
to call Cladrastis Amurensis. Itisasmall 
tree that is now bearing upright dense 
spikes of white flowers, sometimes three 
of these spikes are bunched together. Any- 
thing that blooms so late as this is desir- 
able in large gardens where variety isa 
desideratum, and asthis is about theonly 
claim this tree has to a place in the gar- 
den, we do not recommend it for small 
places. 


RHODODENDRON MAXIMUM is the com- 
mon wild one so abundant in some of our 
woods and along the mountain sides of 
the Alleghanies, and a very beautiful spe- 
cies itis. It comes into bloom towards 
the end of June and lasts in beauty well 
into July, long after all the fancy garden 
sorts have done blooming, and on this 
account it is quite valuable as a decora- 
tive shrub. Its flowers are pale rose, and 
although not so conspicuous or the 
trusses so large as are most of the hybrids 
they are both striking and beautiful. 
Altogether this rhododendron is one of 
our most desirable refined shrubs; a 
clump of it in full bloom about the fourth 
of July is something worth having in the 
varden. 


THE CoMMON SuN Rose (Helianthe- 
mum vulgare) is a small procumbent sub- 
evergreen shrub trom Europe. It began 
to openits pretty, small, vellow blossoms 
May 27. The individual flowers hardly 
last more than a day, but they are pro- 
duced in such profusion, that from the 
time it commences flowering alarge num- 
ber of blossoms appear on the plants 
daily, rendering them showy and attrac- 
live. Most of the sun roses are some- 
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what tender, and require a little winter 

protection. The plants here were covered 

very lightly with oak leaves and a few 

branches to keep them in place and they 

wintered well. J. DUNBAR. 
Rochester. 


The Flower Garden. 


WILD ASTERS. 
[SEE ENGRAVINGS PAGE 355. ]| 
In the fall asters and golden rods form 
the prevailing feature of our wayside and 
field flowers, and in their way they are 


very beautiful. Their commonnessin a . 


wild state leads us to ignore them in the 
garden, but this is a mistake. Asters 
especially make beautiful garden plants, 
and they well repay thelittleextra atten- 
tion given themin the way of rich soil 
and protection from encroaching bushes, 
and trampling under feet. We can get 
any of the showy sorts from the florists 
who deal in native plants. At the same 
tin e it is wonderful what a lovely garden 
of asters you can have without spending 
a penny for it. When they are in full 
bloom in the fields, lanes and waste places 
take your basket and digging fork or 
trowel and go out there and help your- 
self. Select the kinds that you want, cut 
them down to the ground, and then dig 
up the roots, put them into your basket 
and shade them with a handful of grass, 
then bring them home and plant them in 
the garden, giving them a good soaking 
of water at the same time. For conven- 
lence sake vou may plant them pretty 
close and in a row together, and insprin 
lift and replant them wherever you wis 
to set them. 

If you have a half wild spot in your 
garden that you wish to beautify fill it up 
with wild asters and sunflowers and corn- 
flowers and heleniums and day lilies, iron 
weed and the like; have the ground rich 
and put lots of plantsinto it and let them 
all run wild together and you will be 
pleased with the beautiful effect. 

The asters shown in our illustrations 
(tor the photographs from which they 
were engraved we are indebted to Mr. 
Warren H. Manning of Brookline, Mass.) 
are the New England aster, which grows 
wild in great abundance in rich ground, 
and its rose purple variety. Other excel- 
lent asters are levis, spectahilis, Chap- 
mannii, and patens; also lonyifolius tor- 
mosus and Amellus Bessarabicus. 


LILIES POR ALL SUMMER, 


I notice in a note in one of the lists of 
Dutch bulbs that by proper selection a 
bed of lilies may be planted that would 
produce flowers continuously from June 
to October. I have a place where I desire 
to make a lily bed (about four feet wide 
and thirty to thirty-five feet long) lying 
along the south side of my house, and 
would like a little instruction. 

1. Would the position be a good one? 
It is close up to the house on south side. 

2. What bulbs would I want and how 
should they be arranged in plantiug to 
make a bed that would be in continuous 
flower as above stated from June to 
October? W. He. F. 

Cleveland, Ohio. 

The position 1s not a good one, Lilies 
need a good circulation of air around 
them. Make vour bed some distance from 
the house. All lilies will do much better 
if well protected from frost during winter, 
and you will do well to build a cold frame, 


- foliage. 
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sides one foot high (painted to look well) 
to be covered in winter with board shut- 
ters, The frame can be hidden insum mer 
by planting any low growing annuals 
around it. This frame is not absolutely 
essential for the successful cultivation of 
of lilies, but it is a great assistance. If 
you do not use the frame, make your bed 
five fezt wide and six inches higher in the 
middle than on the edge, to allow water 
tc run off. A sandy loam is the best soil 
for general lily growing. Cover the bed 
during winter with coarse manure or 
litter to the depth of one foot or more, 
extending the mulch two feet beyond the 
edge of the bud. A light mulch should be 
left on during summer to kcep the ground 
shaded and cool. 

2. The following are the best sorts for 
you to grow: Lilium auratum, Bate- 
manniz, candidum, elegans bicolor, *E. 
atrosanguineum, E. erectum, Canadense, 
Humboldtii, speciosumalbum s. rubrum, 
s. roseum, longiflorum, pardalinum, *pul- 
chellum, superbum, tigrinum flore plena, 
Hanson, tenuifolium, *Wallacei and 
*Krameri. Those marked * should be 
planted in f ont of theothersorts, asthey 
are dwarfer. Lilium candidum should be 
planted before August 15. All others be- 
fore October 15 or in very early spring. 
Plant only sound, solid bulbs. If your 
dealer sends you a wilted bulb, return it 
as it will probably die or take two vears 
to recuperate. All sortsshould be planted 
one foot apart except L. canadense, 
longiflorum, pulchellum, superbum, tenut- 
folluum and Krameri, these should be 
planted six inches apart. 


WILD PLANTS IN BLOOM JULY 4. 


The milkweeds are making a fine dis- 
play at this time. The purplish white 
flowers of the common one of the mead- 
ows, Asclepias Cornuti, are on a rather 
coarse looking plant, but the other spe- 
cies, as A. quadrifolia, pa'e pink; varie- 
gata, white, and tuberosa, orange, are 
plants of much merit. The latter is espe- 
cially to be recommended for the garden. 
Formerly I could place my hand on a few 
plants in a field close by me, but they 
have now been exterminated, and I have 
to cross the Delaware for them, where 
large clumps of them are a pleasing sight 
just now. 

-For a few days past the roadsides have 
been decorated with the blue and the 
white flowered chicory (Cichorium Inty- 
bus). This plant makes excellent salad, 
and in early spring the waste fields here- 
abouts have crowds of Italian men and 
women hunting over them for its tender 
Mulleins are other pretty road- 
side plants. The most common one is 
Verbascum Thapsus, the large leaves and 
tall spikes of yellow flowers of which 
make it a well known plant, leaving out 
its reputed efficacy in lung troubles. TWo 
others, V. Blattaria and V. Lychnitis, are 
beautiful roadside plants. There is a yel- 
low and a white flowered Blattaria; Lych- 
nitisis white. In much the same situa- 
tion as the last can be found the common 
evening primrose (C:nothera_ biennis), 
with vellow flowers, the Indian tobacco 
(Lobelia inflata), spikes of pale blue flow- 
ers, thorn apple (Datura Stramonium: 
—the Jimson weed,—bluish white, and 
common larkspur (Nelphinium Cor 
solida), light purple. 

In old woods the hound's tongue (Cyno- 
glossum Virginicum) presents itscorymbs 
of pale purple flowers. So also does 
spikenard (Aralia racemosa), bearing its 
greenish white flowers; the cow wheat 
(Melamphyrum Americanum), flowers 
yellow; the mother.wort (Leonurus Car- 
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diaca), purplish, and the pinweed (Lechea 
major), brownish purple. 

Old fields or open woods give us the 
hedge hyssop (Gratiola Virginiana), 
bear:ng whitish-yellow flowers; the com- 
mon vervain ( Verbena hastata), spikes of 
blue flowers; St. Andrew’s Cross (Ascy- 
rum Crux Andree), yellow, and in dam 
spots another species, A. stans, also wit 
yellow flowers There are also two of 
the St. John’s wort (Hypericum pro- 
lifcum and Sarothra), both ye low; our 
wild pink (Dianthus Armeria), bearing 
fascicles of pink flowers; Indian mallow 
(Abutilon avicennz), yellow; flax (Linum 
Virginicum), blue flowers; one of the milk- 
worts (Polygala incarnata), pale rose; 
agrimony ( Agrimonia Eupatoria), spicate 
racemes of yellow blossoms; the willow 
herb (Epilobium angustifolium), lilac 

urple; common thistle (Cirsium lanceo- 
atum, light purple; one ot the everlast- 
ings (Antennaria margaritacea) pearly 
white heads; catnip (Nepeta Cataria), 
spikes of whitish purple; hedge nettle 
(Stachys palustris), pale red, and the 
melilot (Melilotus officinalis), withits hay 
scented yellow racemes of flowers. 

The dog's bane (Apocynum androsemi- 
folium) is found in rather damp places, 
often in the vicinity of creeks It has 
cymes of white flowers, which are some- 
times striped with red. In damp mossy 
meadows one meets the pretty sundew 
(Drosera rotundifolia), with reddish 
foliage and white flowers. In wet bogs 
the cat tail (Typha latifolia) is found. 
The flower stem and head resemble the 
rammer ofacannon. Incolor the beads 
are brown. Peltandra Virginica, another 
water plant, has greenish spathes. 

One of the bellworts, (Campanula 
aparinoides) is a slender growing species. 
found in thickets among tall grasses, 
very often, and bearing small white 
flowers. 

The winter-green, or teaberry grows in 
dry woods. It isa pretty, almost pros- 
trate evergreen, producing white flowers 
now, and scarlet berries later on. 


One of the bindwe.ds (Calystegia 
sd rea is a climber, bearing reddish 
white flowers. In orchids, there is the 
Gymnadenia tridentata, greenish white; 
Platarthera flava, showing a thin spike 
of yellowish colored flowers and P. 
Blephaniglottis, a beautiful white one. 

Among shrubs and vines of this vicinity 
there are in flower the Spirza salicifolia, 
bearing a terminal panicle ot white flow- 
ers; inkberry (Prinos glabra), greenish 
white, and black berriesin the fall; button 
bush (Cephalanthus occidentalis), bear- 
ing round heads of white flowers; one of 
the bush honeysuckles (Diervilla trifida), 
yellow; and two vines, the Virginia 
creeper and the staff vine. The latter is 
the bittersweet (Celastrus scandens) 
bearing small white flowers now, and 
beautiful scarlet berries in autumn. 

Philadelphia. J. MEEHAN. 


THE FLOWER GARDEN. 


The garden is gay with many annuals 
and perennials and we exert ourselves to 
keep it so till October. 

ANNUALS.—Among those in good bloom 
are coreopsis, yellow and crimson; Drum- 
mond phlox, China pinks, corn flower, 
salpiglussis, balsams, ten-week stocks, 
petunias, marigolds, celosias, sweet alys- 
sum, nasturtiums, mignonette,sweet peas, 
spring sown poppies, larkspur, small 
flowered sunflowers, tobacco, evening 
primrose, centranthus, torenia, rudbeckia, 
gaura, globe amaranths, nierembergia, 
vinca, cornucopia datura, dahlias, bego- 
nias, and verbenas. Of course a good 
many of these, as torenias, dahlias, bego- 
nias, vinca, nierembergia, verbena and 
celosia were started indoors. 

As soon as any of them are past root 
them out and replant with something 
else from a reserve stock, We makeit a 
point to raise a large reserve stock of 
plants for such work. We are now clear- 
ing away poppies, sweet williams and 
Canterbury bells that are past and re- 
placing them with China asters, zinnias, 


coreopsis and the like. While it is late for 
sowing most annuals now to get them 
into bloom this season, nasturtiums, bal- 
sams, sweet alyssum, and mignonette 
will do well yet. Keep your sweet peas 
closely picked and heavily watered if you 
wish to prolong their blooming period. 
PERENNIALS.—Koempfer’s Japan irises 
are about over with us. The tawny day 
lily, and Thunberg’s yellow one, are in 
fine bloom, but Kwanso hasn't opened 
vet. Several varieties of Funkia cordata 
are in bloom. Platycodons blue and 
white are at their best, the pearl achillea 
has opened well and is running every- 
where, the summer phloxes are mostly 
cut, but the late ones are beginning to 
come in; in good moist ground bee-balm 
is very showy; the perennial gaillardias 
are very showy; the orange butterfly 
weed or silk weed brightens up the bor- 
ders. Coreopsis lanceolata is most past 
its best, but such sorts as delphinifolia, 
senifoliaand verticillataare only opening. 
Hollyhocks are past their best, and fox- 
gloves being over have been rooted out to 
make room for something else. Gypso- 
phila paniculata, familiarly known as 
Baby's Breath, is a large fluffy mass of 
tiny blossoms, and the _ large-leaved 
statice is opening its airy blooms. The 
double flowering Spirea Ulmaria was 
very pretty, but now it is nearly past. 
The globe thistles (Echinops) are tall 
bold plants with globular thistle-like 
flower heads of a gray or bluish color, 
but we cannot call them pretty. Different 
kinds of coneflowers (Rudbeckia) notably 
purpurea and some of the tall yellow ones 
are in bloom, so too are the tall rosin 


‘weeds, and the first blossoms of the 


dwarf sunflowers (rigidus and mu!tiffo- 
rus) have opened. Lythrum, white musk 
mallow, summer hyacinths, and several 
other perennials add to the display. 

Now is an excellent time to sow seed of 
perennials to raise plants for next year’s 
blooming. Rudbeckias, coreopsis, pyreth- 
rum; » delphinium,  hollyhocks, and 
valerian answer well when treated in 
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this way. While the seeds that drop to 
the ground around the old plants germi- 
nate with the greatest ease after the first 
heavy rain about the end of July orin 
August, when we raise them artificially 
they need a little care. Select a nice, 
moist, thinly shaded spot if practicable, 
and have the ground well moistened (by 
watering if need be, before it is dug), mel- 
low and fine before you sow the seed, 
then cover with a loose coating of excel- 
sior three or four inches deep till the seeds 
begin to germinate, then remove the ex- 


celsior and lay some branches or a lath . 


shading overthem. Raising them in an 
ol! cold fra ne is an easy way to getthem 
up, but they must be shaded till they 
appear. 

Pansies, forget-me-nots, and Canter- 
bury bells should also be raised now or 
early next month for next season's work. 


PLANT LIGB AT THB ROOTS OP ASTERS, ETG. 


What remedy can you suggest for root 
lice? They inte-t my asters, chrysanthe- 
mums and other plants to such a degree 
that many of the plants, both in pots 
and open ground, havedied I have tried 
corrosive sublimate and tobacco water, 
but without effect. The lice are of a 
whitish color, but otherwise resemble the 
green aphis. In pots they are followed b 
ants. They in turn honeycomb the oath 
and soon the plants assume a sickly 
whitish colored appearance. Even some 
of my healthiest, sturdiest and strongest 
chrysanthemum plants have not been ex- 
empt from the pest. T. M. 

Dayton, Ohio. 

The plant lice infesting the asters and 
other plants, are probably the species 
known as Aphis Middletonti Thomas. It 
is known frequently to attack them, and 
seriously to interfere with their growth. 
They are provided with conspicous 
honey-tubhes, which give out a large 
amount of honey-dew, and attracts ants 
to feed upon it. They are hardly ever 
found unless the ants are associated with 
them. They may be hilled by drawing 
away the ground from about the roots 
until they are exposed, and then drench- 
ing them with soap-suds, tobacco-water 
or pyrethrum water. Hot water poured 
upon them will also kill them, but care 
should be taken not to apply it at too 
high a temperature. It would be best 
first to experiment with the hot water 
upon a single plant. If the aphides are 
killed, the ants would leave, and no 
longer stay to honey-comb the soil. 

J. A. LINTNER, 

Albany, June 30, 1894. 


SOME HARDY PBRBENNIALS NOW IN BLOOM, 


THE EVERLASTING PEA (Lathyrus lati- 
folius) is a dense straggling growing vine 
with beautiful rose pink flowers not un- 
like the ordinary swect pea, but with 
more blossoms to a stalk. It should have 
branches of trees stuck in the ground to 
grow up over. It grows about four feet 
high. There isa very desirable variety 
of it with pure white towers. 

ACHILLEA ‘‘THE PEARL” comes in very 
usetul for cutting from, the flowers are 
white and double. 

Hyacinthus candicans,—tits flowers are 
creamy white, drooping and on long 
stalks. It looks best when a lot of it is 
grown together. 

Stokesia cyanea has bluish purple 
flowers and is one of our m st beautitul 

native plants of the aster family. 
It 1s somewhat difficult to grow in 
some places, and dislikes extreme 
drought. The seed germinates easily. Of 


the two hundred species of hawkweed the 
orange-flowered one (Hieraceum aurant- 
iacum) is the only one worth growing; it 
thrives most anywhere and spreads rap- 
idly. 

The veronicas are quite showv just now. 
V. rupestris grows. close to the ground 
and sends up myriads of bright blue flow- 
ers; V. Siberica is a tall growing kind with 
closely arranged spikes of blue flowers; 
but the Japanese variety subsessilis, isthe 
prettiest of the lot, its flowers are dark 
blue in dense spikes. 

One of the prettiest herbaceous plants 
we have in bloom at present is the Chinese 
leadwi rt (Plumbago Larpente), it has 
the brightest blue flowers imaginable. 
This plant in days gone by used to be 
grown in hothouses, but it is perfectly 
hardy in most places. 

Lindelofia spectabilis is another choice 
blue flowered perennial well worth grow- 
ing. 

The Monardas or bee-balm have with- 
stood the recent severe dry spell and are 
in gorgeous bloom; they are native plants, 
and all are well suited for the herbaceous 
border. M. didyma is bright red, M. 
fistulosa is light purple, and there is a 
white flowered variety of the last named; 
they all may be increased very rapidly by 
divisi: n 

Thecompass plant, Si/phium laciniatum, 
iS a Vigorous representative of the sun- 
flower family, having canary yellow 
flowers and finely cut foliage. 

The alstramerias are old fashioned 
flowers and very showy, but from some 
cause they do not succeed very well with 
us; as soon as the hot weather comes 
along they stop growing to a certain ex- 
tent. A. aurantiaca, witl. orange colored 
flowers, is in finer condition now than it 
has been for several years. 

Washington. G. W. OLIVER. 


IN THE GARDEN—PLANTS PROM GUTTINGS. 


Here in the southland we grow cuttings 
in the ordinary way and heretofore have 
shifted them from one size pot to a larger 
size, all of whichis a good deal of work. 
This spring, our cuttings growing in 
thumb pots were transplanted to pre- 
pared beds in the open ground, and the 
results are very satisfactory. Of course 
the little plant was pushed out of the pot 
intact, and it was not necessary to shade 
it in the ground if given proper care. The 
soil around the plant should not get dust 
dry, neither should it be made too wet. 
Before you are aware of it, the little 
plant will be putting forth new growth, 
and then the buds of promise will appear, 
which should be picked off so that all the 
strength goe3 for the nourishment of the 
plant. In this way the plants will grow 
more rapidly, and make good sized plants 
by fall, when they can bloom to their 
heart’s content. 

Florida. 


TULIPS—TWO AND THREE FLOWBRED AND 
BULBIFBROUS. 


I can sympathize with your correspon- 
dent from Leonia, N. J., having had all 
the flowers in a bed’ of Cottage Maid 
stolen by marauders. 

In a bed of one hundred Proserpine 
tulips this year nearly every plant bore 
two flowers on a stalk, some times both 
flowers were equally well developed, and 
three of the stalks bore three well devel- 
oped blossomseach. A bed of Pottebakker 
White formed a Jarge number of bulbs in 
the axils of the leaves. I would recom- 
mend to all lovers of tulip: among spe- 
cies T. Greigi and also the Parrot tulip 


Rubra major, a magnificent variety for 
cutting. C. L. M. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


PansiEs.—Clear away all old and ener- 
vated plants and fill up their room with 
something else, say second-crop annuals 
or a pinch of seed of some annuals as 
dwart nasturtiums, dwarf marigolds, 
candytulft, mignonette or the like. But 
before cleaning off the pansies save what 
seed you want from them, Leing sure that 
you get 1t from the best varieties. In 
picking flowers we generally pick the 
finest and leave the poorest urgathered, 
if we save seeds from these poor flowers 
our stock 1s apt to deteriorate. It is bet- 
ter to mark some of the best varieties 
early in the season, and either not pick 
any flowers from them, or lift and trans- 
plant them into a spot by themselves, 
where we can pick the seeds without get- 
ting them mixed, and where all the self 
sown seedlings that come up next month 
can be relied upon as being of firstrate 
stock. 


Aquatics. 


WATER LILIES IN SUMMER. 


I have raised a few Zanzibar water 
lilies from seed sown in May, and have 
potted them in 21-inch pots set in vessels 
with water to the rim of the pots; they 
are in a pit, lightly shaded, thermometer 
there indicating from 65° to 95° and over. 
1. Is this right, or should they be out of 
doors? 2. Should they be exposed to 
full sunlight? 3. Should their leaves ever 
be submerged? 4. How large should 
they be betore they may be set in a tub 
and placed in a pond? 5. What is the 
lowest winter temperature they will bear? 
6. Without a greenhouse, how may they 
be treated in winter? H. P. S. 

Highlands, N. C. 


We submitted your inquiries to Mr. 
John McElvery, Fiatbush, L.I., for reply, 
and he kindly answers. Mr. McElvery, 
although strictly an amateur, is a most 
enthusiastic and successful cultiyator of 
aquatics, and he grows many kinds, and 
has been at it for several years, so he 
speaks from experience. We first visited 
his place in 1891, and the accompanying 
illustration was engraved from a photo- 
graph of his outdoor tank, he had taken 
then purposely for us. While the picture 
gives one a fair idea of the little pond, the 
photograph was not distinct enough in 
depth and detail to get a good engraving 
from. Our opinion of the pond at that 
time was given in the American Florist: 
‘About the middle of last August I called 
to see Mr. McElvery’s lily pond, and it 
was grand! Although I have seen many 
lily ponds in many pretentions gardens, 
I never before saw anything to equal the 
happy luxuriance and floral profusion 
presented in this little Flatbush tank.” 


1. The young plants ought to be about 
twoinches below the surface of the water, 
a little more or less according to their 
size. Growing plants should never be in 
a lower temperature than 70°, in fact 
they should be kept as near 80° as possi- 
ble, or 100° will not hurt if not continued 
too long. 

2. Shade with ground glass or muslin 
while the plants are very young. When 
thev are established, expose them to the 
full, sunlight, 
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ADIANTUM FARLEYENSE. 


3. When doing well the leaves will 
come to the top even if they are in a foot 
deep of water and then expand or open 
and float on the surface. 

4, The temperature has moe to do 
with that than anything else. There is 
no use to place small plants in deep cold 
water, and in outdoor ponds I find that 
the water a foot deep is too cold, buta 
large pot might be inverted and the small 
for with the plant placed on that to 

ring it near the surface. Ido this with 
good results, and as the plant grows 
plant it out or repot it and sink it a little 
deeper. 

5. I think 60° when at rest is the low- 
est possible. 

6. I gave some of my Zanzibarensis 
lilies to a young friend and he keeps them 
through the winter near the furnace in 
the cellar, and they come out in fine style 
every spring. I keep young bulbs insand 
and a temperature averaging 65°, They 
seem to be easier to keep over after 
gradually ripening off than to start them 
in spring. My best results have been from 
sowing the seed in very rich soil and 
maintaining a temperature asnear 80° as 
possible, and by all means keep them 
growing, or wait a whole season for the 
blooms. Properly cared for one third will 
be well in bloom in 90 days, and all in 
four months. One thing is very impor- 
tant, when pricking them out or trans- 
planting from the seed pan neverlet them 
be out of water long enough for the leaves 
todry. With alittle care it can all be 
done inasmall tank or tub. The little 
plants don’t mind floating around a few 
hours, ora whole day perhaps. So you 
see how easy it is to handlethem. ‘he 
tender varieties do their best with about 
six inches of water over the crown; I find 
that less than this does not give the 
leaves a chance to grow away from the 
crown, and the strong sun burnsthem be- 
fore they bend over or float away. 

My pond has been grand this spring 


and is fine now. Nympheacandidissima 
and N. chromatella were both in bloom 
on the 5th of May without any forcing 
and my nelumbiums are grand this time, 
two good flowers open to-day (July 6). 


JouHn McELVERY. 


The Greenhouse. 


FBRNS. 


A reader asks for information about 
ferns. Everybody loves terns, but many 
are deterred from growing them because 
they imagine they are difficult tocultivate 
and require special treatment and special 
soil. Just see how thrifty ferns will grow 
when they spring up as weeds about the 

lants in your flower pots; this being so, 
how much better they must grow when 
they get all the pot and all the soil and 
all the care to themselves. Ferns are easy 
to grow either in the house or green- 
house. 


All ordinary ferns—not including hardy 
ones—will grow in a temperature of 50° 
to 60° in winter, and quite a number of 
them will thrive all right so long as the 
temperature does not fall to the freezing 
point. Among these are the common 
niaiden hair, and most of the hard-leaved 
pterises, onychium, and thick-leaved cyr- 
tomium. 

As regards the best soil or proper soil 
to grow ferns in there has been a vast 
deal of nonsense written, especially when 
it comes to mixtures of peat. The fact is, 
commercial florists who grow ferns for 
market use the same soil for ferns that 
they du for roses, carnations or geran- 
iums, and that is just what we use at Do- 
soris, good fresh fibrous loam and well 
rotted cow manure. 

The best ferns for amateurs or beginners 
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to grow are Adiantum cuneatum (com- 
mon maiden hair), A. cuneatum grand- 
ceps, A. gracillimum, Onychium Japont- 
cum, Davallia tenuitolia, Pteris serrulata 
and its major and crested forms, P. cret- 
ica albo lineata, P. tremula, Cyrtomium 
falcatum, Nephrolepis tuberosa, N. exal- 
tata, and N. davalloides furcans. All of 
these are very easy to grow. We cannot 
give you English names for them without 
misleading you, for such are not in use, 
and we would have to manufacture then 
a purpose. Many otherequally beautiful 
sorts, and of great variety may also be 
grown with as little care. Adiantum 
Farlevense, the subject of our illustration 
is, we think,the most beautiful fern grown. 
With careful treatment it behaves well 
and grows luxuriantly. Don’t keep it 
colder than 50°, t etter 60° in winter. 


Points to observein fern growing, in 
the matter of evergreen sorts as above re- 
ferred to: Start with young rather than 
old plants; don’t overpot them; in potting 
have the insides ofthe pots washed clean, 
and drain them particularly; use open 
fibrous rich soil, light rather than heavy; 
instead of filling the pot to the brim with 
soil leave plenty room to hold water; 
never let ferns get quite dry at the root, 
at the same time never keep them soak- 
ing wet; many of them, the maiden hair 
and powdery leaved kinds especially, dis- 
like being wetted overhead. and don't let 
hot sunshine reach them. Of course these 
points may be modified in certain cases, 
but if the uninitiated sticks to them he 
isn’t likely to err much. 

When to water a fern is the same as in 
the case of other plants, namely, when it 
is getting dry, and then give it enough to 
fillthe pot to the brim. Littledribblings 
every day should be avoided. 


When to repo’: When the old pots are 
full of roots, providing this is not in fall, 
as that would interfere with the partial 
rest which even greenhouse evergreen 
ferns take. It is wonderful what a big 
plant one can grow in a small pot pro- 
vided it gets liberal waterings. But 
always be very particular about havin 
the drainage free and clear, and to pick 
all earth worms out of the soil. Hot sun- 
shine scorches the plants, and as ferns 
don’t need the sunshine, and hosts of our 
window and greenhouse plants require 
the sunshine for their best development, 
why usurp their room with ferns? There 
is no need of one keeping his ferns in the 
house all summer, they are better outside 
on the piazza, or other sheltered spot, pro- 
viding they get water enough. 

Avoid draughts, be they warm or cold. 


PELARGONIUMS. 


“TI find pelargoniums classed in Saul’s 
catalogue as Regal, Show, Hybrid, and 
Cape species. Please explain the differ- 
ence and tell me what treatment they 
should receive after blooming; should they 
be cut back and repotted at once, or left 
to rest as they are till some future time.”’ 

Aurora, Ontario. W. BoP, 


Pelargoniums as we grow them to-day 
are a very mixed class, having been raised 
by hybridizing and crossing from many 
species, which are natives of the Cape of 
Good Hope. What are called show flow- 
ers are the most generally grown, and as 
many species have been used iv originat- 
ing this class it follows that many dis- 
tinct habits and character will appear. 


The term Regal has been given to a sec- 
tion of very vigorous growers, having 
large trusses of showy flowers, frequently 
semi-double, \or) some additional petals, 
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and in the absence of such the petals are 
beautifully undulated and fringed. 

Fancy pelargoniums are a dwarf distinct 
class, the petals are very distinctly 
marked. French or spotted pelargoniums 
are similar in growth totheshow flowers, 
with spotted flowers. 

The Decorative class are similar in 
habits and growth to the show flowers, 
but more floriferous and may be called 
perp:tual bloomers, though showy and 
profuse bloomers the individual flow- 
ers are not equal in form, etc., 
to the finest show flowers. Hybrid pelar- 
goniums are a class of show flowers 
crossed back again on the Cape species. 

Cape species. As already remarked, 
the home of the pelargonium is South 
Africa, the family is a very large one, and 
many of the species are very distinct in 
habit, growth, flowers, fragrance of 
foliage, etc. Collections of these are now 
seldom grown outside of botanic gardens, 
only selections of particularly marked or 
distinct species are foundin the collections 
of the nurserymen or florists. 

The common practice in Europe with 
this class of plants, when going out of 
flower, is to dry off the plant andcut them 
well back, but in our American chmate 
we cannot be quite so severe—dry moder- 
ately, cut back less severely—these plants 
are not adapted for bedding out in sum- 
mer, they dislike water over the foliage, 
and our hot burning suns are too severe, 
they are more at home in the greenhouses 
or window garden where they can be 
handled and watered with care. 

JOHN SAUL. 


QUBSTIONS ABOUT GAGCTI. 


Your article on cacti, page 307, was 
particularly timely to me, and I doubt 
not to many others. Can we have some 
more? 

1. Should cacti as a rule be kept rea- 
sonably moist (watered) in a tempera- 
ture of from 70° to 100° and growing? 

2. Are they benefited by frequent spray- 
ing with water, under someconditions? I 
keep mine in an unused flower pit, and 
the temperature there is as above stated. 

3. Are cacti cuttings best grown in 
sand in a box covered close by glass? _- 

4. Should cuttings while in such condi- 
tion be sprayed and kept moist? 

Tracy City, Tenn. E.O.N. 

1. Yes, at the root, but not overhead. 
While cacti are in active growth they 
will take a good deal of water, providing 
their drainage is perfect, as it should be. 

2. We don't like spraying cacti, In 
warm, dry weather we would unhesita- 
tingly give them a good hosing or syring- 
ing overhead, now and again, to wash 
them clean, especially in the case of epi- 
phyllums, phytlocactus, cereus, and 
smooth skinned sorts generally, but such 
as have wooly tufts or crowns we would 
not use water over very often and never 
after August. 

3. No. Propagating cacti from cut- 
tings is along story because we have to 
treat the different sets differently. The 
ones most commonly raised in this way 
are Epiphyllum or lobster-claw, any bit 
of it big or little broken off and laia on 
the tops of the ground will take root 
there; the flatleaved phyllocactus hike A, 
Ackermannii and A. latifrons, they may 
be cut up into pieces two inches long and 
laid on a board, shelf, oranywhere else to 
dry, ordinarily it is on the top of abox of 
sand, when the cuts have dried up well, 
say in two or three weeks, raise the cut- 
tings and stick their lower end into the 
sand and let them stay there till they 
root. These cuttings if you wish to make 


more of them may be cut lengthwise 
through the midrib, thus making two 
out ofone. Snake cacti (Cereus) are cut 
into pieces and treated in the same way, 
except that we do not split them up the 
middle. While it is well to shade the cut- 
tings from the frizzling influence of hot 
sunshine, never keep them in a close, 
stuffy, or moist atmosphere. 

4. No, don’t spray them unless it be to 
moisten them at the root; of course a lit- 
tle wet in the sand is necessary, but be 
careful, for over wetting is certain to rot 
the cuttings. Ina general way let us ad- 
vise you to propagate cacti fromcuttings 
in the spring only, then they root readily; 
in summer and fall it is more difficult to 
strike them. 


AN OIL STOVE HBATBR. 


I have an oil heater with a wick about 
fifteen inches in circumference. Please 
inform me if this 1s sufficient to heata 
greenhouse ten feet wide and twelve feet 
long, glass on top and one side. Also 

lease inform me if this kind of heat is 
avorable to plants or not. The ther- 
mometer sometimes goes as low as 
twenty degrees below zero here. 

Bondsville, Mass. H. L. R. 


Much depends upon the greenhouse, 
whether it is well and tightly built or 
not; the exposure, whether it is bleak or 
sheltered, and how the heater is arranged. 
If there is a sheet iron hot air pipe run- 
ning from the heater along the front of 
the house inside, it will greatly add to 
the heating power. While the dry parch- 
ing heat from the heater isn’t good for 
plants, at the same time excellent plants 
are grown in oil stove heated little green- 
houses. But be exceedingly careful against 
escaping gas, either from the heater or 
the pipe. Gas is killing in its effect upon 
plants. Should vou find the heater inefh- 
cient, by a little humoring in the way of 
a banking outside around the greenhouse 
and a light board shutter buttoned on 
against the glass end of it, and a mat or 
old carpet thrown on top of the glass 
along the eaves, that little heater should 
keep out a deal of cold. In the event of 
some extra cold windy night, if the heater 
is likely to be unable for the task light 
one or two large table lamps and put 
them into the greenhouse where there is 
most likelihood of danger. 


OLD PASHIONED GREENHOUSE PLANTS. 


In GARDENING we occasionally see men- 
tioned some old favoritesin plants, which 
is quite a treat, as of late years we do 
not see much in gardening papers except 
roses and carnations. When plants are 
grown for pleasure a‘one a good selection 
of mixed sorts would be more interesting 
and satisfactory, and as far as possible 
select those that will thrive in about the 
the same temperature and such as are 
least liable to become infested with 
insects. In such a greenhouse several 
varieties of orchids would be at home 
and all the cleaning they require is an oc- 
casional sponging. As many of the win- 
ter blooming orchids last a long while in 
bloom they are especially desirable, and 
unlike the roses are quite independent of 
the sun. Eucharis Amazonica and E. 
candida for the warm end of the house 
are easily grown and bloom freely. 
They are occasionally troubled with 
mealy bug, but as they have largesmooth 
glossy leaves they are easily sponged. 
The Imantophyllum is a desirable plant 
with large heads of trumpet shaped 
orange colored flowers. A fcw plants of 


it in bloom, will give life to a whole green- 
house stage and it is very easily grownin 
a temperature of from 45° to 70°. It is 
always clean and its long smooth strap 
likeleaves may be easily wiped over with 
a sponge to remove dust. 


Both for window culture and the green- 
house suitable blooming plants are scarce 
in August, September and October. I do 
not know of any plant so easily grown 
and which will make such a brilliant dis- 
play in August and onwards as the old 
Vallota purpurea, either as one bulb in a 
6-inch pot with two flower spikes or as a 
mass of bulbs in a larger pot with ten or 
twelve flower spikes. 


In September the Belladona lily, Ama- 
ryllis Belladonna and its variety pallida 
have flower stems fifteen inches high with 
four to six blooms to each; indeed they 
compare favorably with any orchid then 
in bloom. A succession of them can be 
had in bloom for six weeks. 


In October and November the Nerine 
Sarniensis «nd others are in perfection, 
their flowers are brilliant crimson with 
conspicuous anthers; in fact their flowers 
are so dazzlingly brilliant that the casual 
observer will walk fifty feet to see what 
they are. 


All of these plants are easily grown, 
and require very little cleaning, as they 
have smooth leaves, and they all are old 
standbys, and none of them, to my know- 
ledge, have yet been sent out under new 
names. But they are not often seen in as 
good condition as they should be. In get- 
ting any of them be sure to get good 
strong flowering plants to begin witn, for 
on this point hinges, to a large extent, 
your success with them. S. TAPLIN. 

Detroit. 


The House Garden. 


PUGHSIA PULGENS. 


Mr. J. M., Auburn, N. Y. esks tor ‘‘a 
history of this beautiful and much 
neglected plant, and as to the best means 
of propagating it.” 


Fuchsia fulgens is not a garden hybrid 
or cross as our florists’ fuchsias are, but 
a true species indigenous to the moun- 
tains of Mexico. Unlike fuchsias generally 
it has tuberous roots, and the proper 
way of treating it is as an herbaceous 
plant—plant it out in summer, and cut it 
down in fall, and lift and store the roots 
over winter as one would a canna or 
dahlia, only don’t shrivel them much. It 
is a strong grower and has quite large 
bold foliage. Itis a tree-blooming plant, 
every shoot being terminated by a 
pendent raceme of long, slender, ver- 
milion red flowers tipped with green. 
These racemes continue elongating and 
producing new flowers all summer. It is 
scarce in cultivation, not because tkere is 
any difficulty in growing it, for it 
is very easy to grow, and has been in 
cultivation for nearly sixty years. 


As regards propagating it. It can be 
raised from cuttings taken in spring 
when the plant starts to grow; later 
on theshoots run to flower racemes with- 
out branching, hence give no wood tor 
cuttings. But by potting up one or two 
strong well-rested plants in winter or 
early spring and bringing them into the 


' greenhouse to start them to grow, they 


can be kept growing, and the tips of all 
shoots-secured for, cuttings. Cuttings 
from | plants; indoors: root better and 
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VALLOTA PURPUREA. 
OLD-FASHIONED GREENHOUSE PLANTS. 


quicker than from outdoor plants. Currie 
Brothers of Milwaukee write us that they 
have no difficulty in striking it. 


OTAHEITE ORANGE. 


F.C. D., Madison, Conn., writes: “I 
purchased in April an Otaheite orange, 
and setitin an 11-inch pot and put it 
on the veranda in a sheltered spot until 
about two weeks ago, since when it has 
been on the lawn, where it could get some 
sun all day. It has not started to grow. 
Can you give me a suggestion of what 
the trouble is, and what to do?”’ 

Mr. G. Drobisch, a specialist, of Colum- 
bus, Ohio, replies: ‘I think your orange 
tree will start to grow soon. Trans- 
planting it and then keeping it for a time 
in a sheltered place would naturally have 
the tendency to produce root growth, 
which in due time will be followed bya 
new growth of wood. If the plant isin 
good healthy condition and the soil gets 
very dry from one daily watering to 
another it would be well to sink the pot 
two-thirds its depth in the soil and put 
some well rotted manure on top of the 
soil in the pot to help to keep the earth 
more uniformly moist, and furnish nutri- 
ment to the plant at the same time. But 
don't keep the soil soaking wet, as that 
would prove detrimental to the tree in a 
short time, and make its leaves yellow.” 


Biack CaLia.—R. H. Bradwell, Ky., 
writes ‘‘Kindly inform me when I should 
plant my black calla lily, inspring or fall, 
and how should I treat it.’’ 

The black calla Arum Sanctum can be 
planted outside during summer, and lifted 
and dried off in the fall and kept dormant 


— 


during winter. It should then be started 
int’ growth indoors in January or Feb- 
ruary. When growninsideit should have 
a warm place. a = OO 


YELLOW OXALIs.—M. A. B. asks “why 
doesn’t my Oxalis lutea major bloom? 
I had two bulbs that grew fine this year.”’ 
Your plant properly is O. cernua. It 
grows and blooms in winter and rests in 
summer. Give it a perfect rest by keeping 
it quite dry and next September repot 
the bulbs into fresh soil and let them 
start into growth slowly. In winter keep 
them in a light or sunny window. 


Roses. 


IVY, ROSES, ETG., IN ARKANSAS. 


At Little Rock, Arkansas the English 
ivy runs up the sides of houses, covers 
pillars and porches, clings about the 
balconies of second and third stories, 
winds its tendrils about the trees and 
strays among the branches and it creeps 
along the grass plats and over the terraces; 
it is at home everywhere. So are the 
lovely roses of all shades and color, such 
deep reds, bright pinks, creamy whites 
and lovely yellows I never saw anywhere 
else. Chrysanthemums were seen in the 
gardens of the humble homes as well as 
the elegant mansions. The magnolia 
trees, with their thick, waxy, green 
leaves when in bloom are one of nature’s 
most beautiful ornaments. The climbing 
roses wound themselves about the tall 
stately trees and over fences, thickets, 
hedges and screens. Be. Ti 

Nebraska. 
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i. P. ROSBS FOR MASSING. 


Mr. F. P. L., Wilkinsburg, Pa., writes: 
“I am about to replant my place, and 
wish to plant hardy H. P. roses. I wish 
to mass each color by itself in separate 
groups in the border. Kindly give me the 
name of the best variety of each of the fol- 
lowing colors, I would like just one name 
foreachcolor. I wish to get large flowers of 
fine color, with vigorous growth. I do 
not care so much for fragrance. The soil 
will be well enriched and the plants re- 
ceive good cultivation. H.P. roses, white, 
cream, rose, pink, red, scarlet, crimson. 

“What distance apart should I set the 
plants?”’ 


Mr. J. N. May, Summit, N. J., answers: 

White, Mabel Morrison. 

Cream, Coquette des Blanches, 
nearest approach to it. » 

Rose, Anna de Diesbach. 

Pink, Mrs. John Laing. 

Red, Caroline d’ Arden, 

Scarlet, Gloire de Margottin. 

Crimson, Genl. Jacqueminot. 

The roses, to make a fine mass, should 
be planted about eighteen inches apart 
each away. Joun N. May. 


the 


UNDEVELOPED RosE Bups.—In reply to 
“J. J. D.”’ regarding a large bush which he 
says does not pile the buds right, there 
are several causes why this may happen. 
The plant may be growing in some parti- 
cular soil or compost which is unfavora- 
ble to the development of the flowers; 
while the plant itself may grow and re- 
main healthy the condition of the soil in 
which it is growing may be detrimental 
to the developing of its flowers. A defi- 
ciency of proper food at the beginning of 
the blooming time will cause the buds to 
wither up. There are other causes forthe 
same, such as insects at the root. Many 
grubs work thereat this particular season 
of the year, often gnawing the roots and 
thus preventing the flow of sap in its 
usual course. Joun N. May. 


IMPERFECT Rose Bups.—K., Santa 
Cruz, Cal., writes: “I have a large bed 
of assorted roses and they all do well ex- 
cept two (Duke de Magenta and Maiden's 
Blush) which are covered with imperfect 
buds every year. Can this be prevented 
without change of location?” 


The cause is probably local. If you do 
not care to move the plants dig away 
most of the old soil from them without 
materially injuring the roots, and fill up 
solid with fresh goodloam. Water abund- 
antly and mulch the ground. When the 
old soil is removed the rose bushes should 
be headed down considerably; they will 
start all the better for it. 


ROsEs IN WISCONSIN.—With the protec- 
tion necessary all H. P. roses do well 
here. The soil is heavy clay, but with 
proper treatment it suits roses and they 
thrive init. But even the protection ofa 
covering of soil and a mulching on the 
top of that will not save the tender roses, 
though sometimes Hermosa or Homer 
will pull through. H. Ps.do equally well, 
that is within the limits of their several 
constitutions and habts. Tea _ roses 
budded on Manetti, as in the tree roses, 
seem to be much hardier than on their 
own roots. ©. 0M. 

Milwaukee. 


SPIRAZA BRACTEATA is the proper name 
of the Japanese species known in gardens 
as S. rotundifolia flore albo. It is a very 
good. white-flowered shrub. 
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GARDENING Its go otten up for ita readers and tn their 
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esire to help you. 


ASK ANY QUESTIONS you please about plants, 
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THe WHite MUNsteEAp COLUMRBINE.— 
In answer to H. C., this columbine is an 
extra good, robust, white-flowered form 
of the common European Aquilegia vul- 
yvaris. Of course it has short spurs, all 
forms of A. vulgaris have. The long 
spurred columbines are American. There 
is a white-flowered form of the Rocky 
Mountain A. caerulea, also a white-flow- 
ered cross from A. chrysantha, and both 
have long spurs. They were described 
and illustrated from photographsin Gark- 
DENING, page 37, October 15, 1892; and 
others, page 327, July 1, 1893. 


THE JAPANESE TREE Litac (Svringa 
Japonica) is without doubt perfectly 
hardy here. C. L. M. 

Milwaukee. 


NAME OF PLANT.—Will G. M. Stratton 
please send us a description of his plant, 
and some mature leaves, as well as the 
tip of a twig? 


FUCHSIA FULGENS.—In answer toC.S, 
June 1, page 313, we are informed that 
James Morgan, Auburn, N. Y., and Mac- 
Gregor Brothers, Springfield, Ohio, have 
got it in stock. 


CoLrus BECKWITH GEM.—Some ye rs 
ago a western friend kindly sent us a few 
plants of this glowing beauty. Asa pot 
plant it is a gem, vigorous and brilliant, 
as a bedding plant, in hot, dry weatherit 
ge‘s sunburned. In Europeit is regarded 
as one of the best of their coleuses for all 
purposes. 


THE Button Woop oR PLANE TREES. 
—Now when all the trees of the forest, 
lane and garden are leafing out in health 
and beauty how forlorn and wretched 
appears the plane tree (Platanus Occiden- 
talis) with its wasted and diseased leaves. 
After a few weeks it will recover enough 
to form some fresh foliage, which in July 
and Au,ust must submit to the blasting 
effect of. downy mildew, 


NASTURTIUMS.—Don’t forget to have 
lots of them. Yon can raise them trom 
seed sown this month and have them in 
full bloom from July till frost comes. If 
you stake the tall sorts they will bloom 
all the better, but if you don’t they will 
spread out over the ground and bloom 
continously. If vou prefer tall ones get 
the Lobbianum vanieties. The dwarf 
varieties, as Empress of India, are also 
very pretty, p.ofuse and lonz lived. 


ASPARAGUS VERTICILLATUS is a little 
known hardy herbaceous species, a long 
running vine withdeep green glossy leaves 
and an abundance of scarlet berries in 
fall. It does not spread along the ground 
but has a tendency to grow straight up 
to a pole or climb into the branches of a 
tree. The vines here grow ten feet high. 
It is easily raised from seed, easily grown, 
and we have never found any difficulty 
about wintering it in the open ground. 


INDIA RUBBER PLANTS (Ficus) as a rule 
glory in full exposure to sunshine in sum- 
mer, but they should be well inured tothe 
weather and exposure before being 
planted out, else their leaves will blister 
and burn. If you have a sick rubber 
plant, cut 1t back a good deal, shake 
away the earth from its roots, and plant 
it out in the garden; if thereis any recruit- 
ing toit it ought to get renewed life by 
such treatinent. 


X ANTILOCERAS SORBIFOLIA.—Mr. J. Dun- 
bar of Rochester, N. Y.. when here the 
other day told us that the day before he 
had seen a plant of this Chinese shrub 
close by the conservatory in Fairmount 
Park, Philadelphia, that was about ten 
feet high and ten feet through, butcurious 
it wasn’t bearing any seed. This is by tar 
the largest specimen we have heard of in 
cultivation either in Europe or America. 
Its non-seeding character, however, is 
strange, for the Dosoris specimens are 
carrying a good crop. 


THE MoOsQuITO-CATCHING PLANT (Vince- 
toxicum acuminatum) 1s, to the children, 
the most interesting flower in the garden 
to-day. It forms a very pretty clump 
two teet through and full of white star- 
shaped blossoms. These flowers secrete 
a viscid juice peculiarly attractive to 
mosquitos, but unfortunately for the lit- 
tle pests when they insert their proboscis 
into the sweetened trap they cannot with- 


draw it and there they have got to stay 
and struggle and die. Scores of these in- 
sects are now hanging to the blossoms of 
each plant. 


ANENT OUR ILLUSTRATIONS one of our 
readers in Tennessee writes: ‘‘In glanc- 
ing over GARDENING of June 15 I am 
tempted to ask, what more grand views 
have you of Dosoris to show us? From 
the first they have appeared, and still 
they come and improve. Is there no end 
to them? Or is Dosoris a Paradise? 
Long may they appear! Can you giveus 
some sea views’ We in the interior 
would like to have them.’”’ No, indeed. 
Dosoris isn’t exhausted by any means. 
As regards sea views, ves, there are sev- 
eral excellent ones, not only showing 
splendid water views, but very instruct- 
ive points in landscape gardening in con- 
nection with broad, water scenery. 


INCONSTANCY OF P.ZONIAS.—A western 
New York florist writes; ‘‘Some four 
years ago I imported a lot of white flow- 
ered pxonias, and for the past three vears 
they had borne white flowers, but the 
blossoms were not well filled with petals. 
This season, however, they have nearly 
all come a deep tawny pink color, and 
the blossoms are very large and filled full 
to the center with petals. I do not 
remember ever before having seen this 
kind of change.”’ This isastrange but not 
an infrequent occurrence. Young plants 
are more apt to be inconstant in fullness 
and color of the flower than are old ones. 
And plants only a few years removed 
from seedlings are the most inconstant of 
all. This inconstancy in coloring and 
doubling is quite noticeable in hardy her- 
baceous Chinese pzonias. 


CALCEOLARIAS AS House PLANTs.— 
We generally raise more plants of a kind 
than we need, so that wecan throw away 
the weaklings at each repotting time. 
Last winter when we were repotting the 
calceolarias a gentleman from New York 
happened in upon us and we gave hima 
few of the surplus. He took them home 
and grew them in his window, and a few 
days ago this is what he wrote us: “You 
can’t tell how much we are enjoying the 
calceolarias you gave us some months 
ago. They have now been in bloom a 
long time, and as yet there seems to be 
no sign of their stopping. They are per- 
fectly beautiful.” 

It is a curious fact that a calceolana 
will bloom as well in the window as in 
the greenhouse, and too last longer in 
flower. But it is somewhat difficult to 
raise them, the first two months of their 
life are the precarious time. 


LATE-FLOWERING HARDY AZALEAS.—The 
Ghent azaleas are out of bloom, so are al! 
those of A. Indica blood, but two desira- 
ble native species linger with us still. 
They are the clammy azalea or white 
swamp honeysuckle (A. viscosa), and the 
smooth white flowered azalea (A. arbor- 
escens) of the Alleghanies. The clammy 
azalea abounds in wet and swampy 
places throughout the northern and east- 
ern states, but mostly near the coast. At 
the same time it thrives very well in our 

gardens in ordinary soil. It keeps in 
Bloc till the middle of July. The smooth 
white-flowered azalea abounds in the 
mountains from Pennsylvania throngh 
the Carolinas to Tennessee, being partic- 
ularly abundant and thrifty along the 
streams. It blooms at the same time as 
or a little later than the clammy azalea. 
andits flowers, are white with exserted 
scarlet \stamensand pistil, fragrant, 
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REFUGEE WAX BEAN. 


and not at allclammy. It is quite hardy 
with us and easily grown inany common 
garden. 


The Fruit Garden. 


THE DWARF JUNEBERRY. 


The common Juneberry (Amelanchier 
Canadensis) grown chiefly for ornament, 
makes a growth of from ten to twenty 
feet in height. The two dwarf ones, 
which are being grown for their fruit, are 
alnifolia and rotundifolia. A. alnifolia 
has been long esteemed in the west, and 
since a few ears past quite a number of 
persons here have grown it for its fruit, 
and they like it. It makes but two to 
three feet of growth, and fruits profusely. 
Good as it is, I think the dwarf one from 
North Carolina, A. rotundifolia, is even 
better. There are plants here now not 
over two feet high, quite full of dark red 
colored fruit. It is said to make ypood 
preserves, and it is certainly good eaten 
from the bushes. I should say they could 
be planted as currant bushes are. It 
must be remembered too, that in the early 
days of spring the bushes are most beauti- 
ful when displaying their racemes of snow 
white flowers. J. MEEHAN. 

Philadelphia. 


TO PREVENT TRBE BORBRS. 


J. H., lowa, asks: 1. Give us some 
wash to put on young trees to prevent 
borers from working. 2. Is Lewis Lye 
in small quantities good for a fertilizer? 

1. There is such an endless variety of 
borers infesting trees that a universal 
wash to prevent their attacks is really 
out of the question. The peach tree borer 
is the larve of a small night flying moth, 
and the female rarely lays her eggs else- 
where on the tree than close down to the 
surface of the ground. Theround-headed 


apple and quince borer is the larve ofa 
handsome beetle, which will crawl down 
on the stem and deposit her eggs below 
the surface. To prevent the female of 
either of the above laying their eggs on 
the trees, wrap the stem troma few inches 
below ground to a foot above with com- 
mon tar paper, but be sure and dig out 
allthe grubs in the trees before putting 
on the paper, then renew these wrappings 
annually every spring, and look for stray 
grubs at the same time. The flat-headed 
apple tree borer deposits her eggs up 
among the larger branches as well as on 
the main stems, and at all times from 
aprans until autumn. Paint the stems 
and branches with soft soap, to which 
may be added to increase its consistency 
yellow ochre or any of the common min- 
eral paints. But as the trees grow and 
the branches enlarge cracks will appear 
in this paint, affording an excellent oppor- 
tunity for the beetle to drop an egg in a 
safe spot for the young larve to bore 
through the bark and findits appropriate 
and naturalfood. All the protective ma- 
terials 1 have ever used appear to be only 
temporary preventives, to be followed by 
the knife and eternal vigilence of the or- 
chardists. 

2. It the “Lewis Lye’’ is potash then 
it may be used as a fertilizer, but I have 
never seen the article, at least not under 
this name. ee 


THINNING FruitT.—It will pay you to 
thin your fruit. Wherever your pearsare 
growing in bunches or clusters, thin them 
out so that no two fruits will touch one 
another. This will give you larger and 
more perfect fruit. The same is true of 
apples and peaches. Of course we do not 
ask that this shall be done in the case of 
large orchards, but when it comes to a 
few garden trees it ought to be done. 


THE BRANDYWINE STRAWBERRY.— ‘Just 
as soon as it is offered for sale, you get 
some’ is the advice given us by an emi- 
nent fruit man. Otherwise we know noth- 
ing about it. 


The Vegetable Garden. 


THE VEGETABLE GARDEN. 


We are now in the flush of summer veg- 
etables. How they come in depends a 
good deal upon the soil and the weather, 
sometimes there is a scarcity of a kind, or 
there may be an extra abundance of some 
sorts. We make it a rule assoonras a 
row of peas begins to get hard, if there is 
another row in using condition to pull up 
and clear away the old row to make room 
for some other crop; and we do the same 
with beans, lettuce, beets, and all other 
vegetables. Condense your system of 
cropping, occupy as little ground as prac- 
tiiable, but treat that as liberally as 
practicable, and you lessen laborand ma- 
terials, hence cost. 

ASPARAGUS —Let it grow. Don't cut 
any more. Drive a stout peg deep into 
the ground wherever there are gaps inthe 
beds, so that you may know the places to 
set fresh plants in next spring. 

GLOBE ARTICHOKES are in full bearing. 
Keep them well cut in; don’t let a head 
go to flower. If there are more than vou 
want cut the flower stems of the surplus 
down to the ground, this willinduce them 
to throw up fresh flower stems and these 
will give a succession later on. 

JERUSALEM ARTICHOKEs are head high, 

and need no care but keeping tkem clean 
about the out edge of the patch. 
_ BROAD BEANS are about over. By plant- 
ing them very early and in good ground 
they do well here till midsummer; but 
after that they refuse to be satisfactory. 
Generally, however, they are not popular 
with us, even although much grown in 
Europe. 

Snap BEANS.—We began picking beans 
on the 15th of June, and we hope to have 
them in abundance till the middle or end 
of November; of course after the first of 
October we make provision to protect 
them with frames and sashes, and cover- 
ing. We sow every week, making it a 
point, as soon as one sowing is above 
ground, to put in another; in this way we 
get stringless beans all the time. On aris- 
tocratic tables there is a tendency to ig- 
nore the wax beans because of their yellow 
flesh, and stick to the green fleshed sorts 
like Valentine, Refugee, Mohawk, and Six 
Weeks, which is a pity, for the wax beans 
are the most tender. One of the best of 
all wax beans is the Refugee Wax, which 
is a wax counterpart of the greenfleshed 
Refugee. It is really a fine bean, dwarf, 
prolific, thick-fleshed, and, fora wax bean, 
exceptionally early. To the market gar- 
dener on account of its earliness it has 
been one of the greatest desideratums 
among beans of recent years, and it is 
equally good for amateurs. Indeed the 
green-fleshed, and wax-fleshed Refugee 
beans are variety enough for one to grow. 

LIMA BEANS.—Our earliest sowing of 
Henderson's will be fit to pick about the 
15th. Just as peas are failing it comes 
into use, and we have it in quantity till 
the large seeded Limas are ready to pick. 
We make another sowing of it now in 
rows 214 feet apart, and three rows in a 
bed, to cover with frames and sashes 
about the end of September, to give us 
Limas after the frost has destroyed the 
other sorts. Dreer’s Lima is quite short, 
and Burpee’s a little taller but both are 
fine. They came into bearing a few days 
ahead of the pole sorts. In orderto keep 
them in continuous bearing keep them 
picked clean all the time. 

PoLE Limas.—Good and useful as the 
dwarfs are; we must! look to the pole 
ones for big and lasting-crops and handi- 
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ness to pick. If any of the vines are 
sprawling on the ground raise them to 
the poles and tie them there; as soon as 
they take hold they will twine around and 
take care of themselves. 

BEETs.—About theend ofthis month put 
in a large sowing for winter use. When 
is the best time to sow beets for winter is 
uncertain. In one of the fields here if we 
sow later than the last week of July many 
of the beets will be too small at lifting 
time; on the other hand in rich garden 
ground by sowing before the 10th of 
August we get good roots. 

CaBBbaAGE.—On the 6th of this month we 
had a generous rain, and next day (Sat- 
urday) and on Monday (the 9th) we 
planted every bit of available ground we 
had with cabbage and Brussels sprouts. 
So hot and dry had the weather been be- 
fore that we had to waste lots of 
our early May sowings; to plant them 
out would be to frizzle them. Treat as 
recommended page331. Keepthemclean 
and well hoed. We are using Wakefield 
and Summercabbage. While peas, beans, 
cauliflower and young roots are plentiful 
there is very littlke demand for cabbage; 
but, especially after asparagus is done, a 
dish of it now and again for a change 
comes in very well. 

Savoys are simply a type of cabbage, 
and in every way treated the same. 

CAULIFLOWER —We have been using 
them for a month or more. Other plant- 
ings are in various stages of progress. 
Set out whatever piants are still left in 
the seed rows as advised page 331. We 
sowed Snowball on the 7th inst. and will 
make another sowing about the 20th. If 
any of these will be too late for hearting 
outdoors we can lift them in fall and heel 
them into a cellar or frame. 

Carrots.—We sow our main crop of 
winter carrots after we get agood rainin 
July, and as rain at this time of year 1s 
uncertain, we are careful not to miss it. 
If it doesn’t come, we water the ground, 
then fork it over, watering again if neces- 
sary, and when it is mellow draw the 
rows eighteen inches apart and sow the 
seed. A half grown carrot is much nicer 
eating thana fully matured one, and tt 
keeps in winter just as well. If the ground 
is dry and the weather is hot and dry the 
carrots won’t germinate, at least regu- 
larly, but by laying some excelsior over 
the rows, keeping it in place with a few 
strips of lath, a germination is secured 
even in parching summer weather. 

CELERY.—Don’t keep the plants in the 
seed beds any longer than you can help; 
as soon as the ground is ready for them 
plant them out. Sce page 348. 


Corn sown laterthanthis or even now, 
as far northas New York isn’t likely to 
mature early enough for use. Our last 
sowing was put in on the 10th inst. 
While the main crop sorts as Concord, 
Squantum and Evergreen are the best, if 
we were too late getting them in we 
should try theearliest kinds, as Cory. But 
early kinds of corn are poor corn. 

CUCUMBERS are plentiful. Sow a few 
more hills for a succession. Don’t let the 
spotted bugs eat them up; a little fresh 
hellebore dusted over them will help to 
keep the insects away. 

EGG PLANTS AND PEPPERS.—About all 
we can do with them isto keep them clean 
and the ground well cultivated. 

KALE.—We sow the Dwarf Erfurt or 
Dwarf Scotch Curled early in July to 
plant out here and there wherever there 
may bean empty spot. The usual way 
is to sow it at the same time as winter 
cabbage ts sown, but we find if we sow it 
so early as that we haven't got ground 
enough empty at one time for everything 


then needing planting, and the kale can 
well be postponed a month. Frost im- 
proves it and we don’t want to use it be- 
fore November, hence, if sown about the 
first or middle of July and planted out as 
soon as it is big enough it has plenty time 
to make good crowns before winter. It 
doesn't heart, hence there is no fear of 
having it so early that it would burst, as 
in the case of cabbages, or like them again 
so late that it won't heart, for half grown 
plants are as good to eat as mature ones, 
and they winter well enough. While we 

refer the green-leaved sorts, the purple- 
eaved one is largely grown by the New 
York market gardeners. 


LETTUCE.—July and August are severe 
months on lettuce, scarcely have they at- 
tained full size than they ‘bolt,’ and 
there is no lettuce that won't bolt. We 
sow a littleoncea weck. In moist weather 
we sow thinly in long rows, and thin the 
plants to eight or nine inches apart, and 
let them stay to heart there, or we sow 
in :mall patches, and thence transplant 
into rows twelve to fifteen inches apart. 
In order to have good lettuces two things 
are necessary, namely, good, rich ground, 
and plenty water. 

MELONS are growing ranklvy. Keep 
them clean and the spotted bugs picked 
offof them. 

Mint.—Cut some nice green leafy stalks, 
tie them up into handful bunches and 
hang them up to dry for winter use. Do 
the same with thyme, sage, marjorum, 
and other herbs. 

MusHRooMS.—Begin gathering fresh 
horse-stable manure for the early beds. 
Keep it under coverif possible, and spread 
it out thin enough to prevent it heatin 
till you have a big enough heap for a bed. 
Then throw it together and turn it over 
every day to prevent it heating and whi- 
tening. Don’t buy your spawn before 
September, that is don’t get it from the 
seed store before then, and when vou do 
be sure you get thisseason’s importation. 
Don't use a cake that has been left over 
from last season even if you get it for 
nothing. 

OxkraA.—Keep the pods closely picked off 
so as to prolong their bearing. Whenever 
the plants begin to torm hard seeds they 
have an inclination to ripen up and stop 
turther podding. Sow a little more for a 
late crop. 

Onions.—As soon as sets and multiplier 
onions, shallots, and garlic are ripe, that 
is when the tops have died down, lift the 
bulbs and remove the leaves from them, 
then dry and store them where they will 
be cool and airy. Encourage seed and 
transplanted onions to keep green as long 
as possible. 

ParRsLEY.—What lived over from last 
vear has all been dug out and thrown 
away, because the young crop has been 
in good using order for several wecks. 
We now prepareacold frameas we would 
for any winter crop and sow parsley in it 
in rows about nine inches apart. This is 
for use in winter. It is better than old 
plants lifted and transplanted, for as 
winter sets in it is flush offine fresh leaves 
fit for use. 

PARSNIPS, SALSIFY AND SCORZONERA — 
All we can do now with them is to keep 
them clean and well hoed; and in the case 
ofthe last two whenever any of plants 
run to flower pull up these and throw 
them away, for if kept their roots will be 
tough and woody. 

Pras.—We have any quantity of fine 
peas yet, and willtil] about the 20thinst., 
when between mildew and the weather 
the peas will stop bearing, in tact sto 
growing. About the end of the month 
we will sow Blue Beauty, Premium Gem, 


Advancer, and Daniel O'Rourke. If the 
ground has been well wetted by rain, 
although they may spindle considerably 
to begin with, by the end of August thev 
are fit to pluck up vigor and bear some- 
thing. In the event of hot, dry weather. 
however, we prefer delaying sowing till 
the first days of August. At any rate we 
make a succession about the 10h of 
August. Don't sow any of the big sum- 
mer peas at this time of year; in fact, poor 
although it is in quality, Daniel O'Rourke 
is generally the best cropper we have for 
fall peas. 

PotTaTors.—We began digging early 
potatoes the last week in June, but while 
they were big enough they were not drv 
enough. Now (July 9), however, they 
ure dry enough and of quite good quality. 
The potato bugs have troubled them less 
this summer than they have tor many 
years. 

RADISHES.—Keep sowing a few seeds once 
a week. Many people like to grow some 
winter sorts for storing as one would 
beets or turnips. The most popular o: 
these are the Black, and White long Span- 
ish, and the Scarlet Chinese. While it is 
the general practice to sow them about 
the first of July, we much prefer the mid- 
dle of August. When sownearly the roots 
get large and coarse; when only halt 

rown they are far more palatable. Sow 
in rows fifteen to eigh een inches apart as 
you would turni)s. 

SPINACH.—It isn’t an easv matter to get 
good spinach now, if the ground is hot 
and dry. not only does the seed germinate 
unevenly, but the plants run to flower 
very quick. This is one vegetable that 
should always be grown in moist nch 
ground in summer, and sown often, sav 
every ten days, and a little at a time. We 
always sow in rows between other newly 
planted crops as cabbage, cauliflower, 
celery, egg plants, tomatoes, or peas. _ 

NEW ZEALAND SPINACH sown early 10 
June on light warm land has now begun 
torun. It forms a very dense mato! 
fleshy green leaves, and lasts in good 
bearing allsummer. While it is an excel: 
lent substitute for ordinary spinach it 1s 
of coarser quality. 

ToMATOES tied up to single stakes 
should be kept tied upsecurely and neatly, 
and after clusters enough of fruit have 
been set upon the plants all side shoots 
and fresh sprouts should be pinched off 
as they appear, to concentrate the 
strength of the plants in maturing the 
fruit. When the plants are trained to 
trellises much the same treatment should 
be pursued, except that the plants having 
a larger surface to cover will carry more 
wood and more fruit. When left pros 
trate on the ground very little attention 
is ever given them, let them grow all ther 
want to and bear all they will is the 
order of things. Sometimes we thin the 
shoots a little and give them some 
brush between them and the bare earth. 

TURNIPS.—Keep up a succession by sow- 
ing a row every two or three weeks. This 
will give you nice tender roots that are 
neither bitter nor foggy. We get very 
clean roots now, no worms. About New 
York we make our main sowing of tur- 
nips for winter about the middle o 
August; north of here the sowing should 
be made proportionately earlicr, and 
south of this, later, 


One year ago my cousin lent me some 
copies of GARDENING. I was so charmed 
with your paper! immediately subscribed 
for it and can truthfully say, my pleasure 
in it remains unabated. I think it 1s 
invaluable, especially so to amateurs. 

Virginia) Mrs. JOHN A. HERRING. 
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NO MOLE CAN PASS 
Under this Trap and live. 


Send us P. O. Order for 75 cts. and we will send 
you a trap by Express prepaid. 


MICHIGAN WIRE SHOVEL CO., 


Niles, Mich. 
When writing mention Gardening. 


Chicago 


AND VICINITY. 


| am now prepared to under- 
take any sort of 


LANDSCAPE 
GARDENING 


work, from the creation of Parks 
or Cemeteries to small home 
grounds. Thorough, artistic and 
practical work can be depended 


UPON... 6-6 sa 
. A. PETTIGREW, 


525 Belden Avenue, 
fee CHICAGO. 


For the last 5 years 
Superintendent of Lincoln Park. . 


_— 


EEE _—_—_—_———— ae 
eh cd ated WANTED —As market gardener in 
issouri or Southern Illinois. 
E. A. LINDEMANN, Box 114, Norfolk Neb. 


(nn 
CHEAP but Choice, Bloomin size ELLE 

E. Texensis (Devil's Pincushion) E. Simpsont 
(Gooseberry) 2'c; M. Applanata (Coral) 25¢; E Conte. 
osus. in bud and bloom. 25e each. All extra ee and 
fine plants. ©. Grandifior us cuttings l5c: C. Colubri- 
nus loc. All the above eae with guide to culture 
for $1.00. Still larger by 

Curt K. Plumb, “Cactus is Crank" . Milton, Wis. 
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+ OUR, GREAT SPECIALTY ~~ r= 
S THE PICTURE SHOWS THE EXTENT 
™~\ ” OF OUR.LORIEAT DISPLAY AT THE 
+ WO FAIR BUT GIVES NO 
mie) “A. OF THE GORGEOUS 
4 COLORS OF WHE 
dr OWERS F 


The Great Soil Remtedin 


BEST CROP FOR HAY, PASTURE, SILAGE AND 
GREEN MANURING. 


erever this plant will thrive it is sure to revolutionize 
methods of farming and to bring under profitable cult- 
ure lands which are now too poor for tillage. 

We have just published an important circular describ‘ng the 
habits, growth and uses of Crimson Clover; also other 
Clover and Grass Seeds for Fall planting; valuable new 
varieties of Winter Wheat, etc. Write for a copy to- 
day. Sent free to all. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., 
Meee PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


When writing mention Gardening. 


Yield a crop of largest, finest berr‘es in ten 
months after planting. Sure to live in dryest 


weather. 


HENRY WARD BEECHER and MARY, the two finest Strawberries yet 
offered. Marshall, Dayton, Iowa Beauty, Timbrell, Shuckless, Greenville and 
other valuable novelties. Allthe cood old sorts. Everything at panic prices. 

An illustrated Pamphlet giving full descriptions and complete instructions for 

= 1" cultivation mailed free, 


eet, 
When writing mention Gardening. 


BERMUDA EASTER LILY BULBS. (Lilium u. arrisii.) 


To secure PICKED BULBS. order now and receive them from the first shipment reaching hereinJuly. The 
larger the bulb the greater abundance of flowers. 
to 7 inches around produce 5to8 tlowers. Each 5c; dozen Suc. Postage free. 
BULBS. | (¢ ito 9inches around produce § to 12 flowers, Each 10c: dozen €1.00. 
ied to 12 inches around produce |2 to 20 Howers. Each 2c: doz. i. Full cultural directions. 
yy bulbs ae nes and over ......... Each 50c; doz. $5.06 | gent with each order. 
FREESIA abo CTA ALBA. FREE. These are deliciously sweet snenta d Howers of recent introdue 
tlon. and are Seaaliy, agg! le in cultivation. giving an abundance of pure white flowers remarkable ashy the ‘r 
beauty and frayrance. ‘ith all orders for Lilium Harrisi!l from this advertixement amounting to 5° we 


wil send free of charge wv Freesia bulbs: orders amounting to 81.00, 25 Freesia bulbs; $2.uu. Freesta a bulbs; 
#3.00. 100 Freesia bulbs, and so on in proportion. Descriptive bulb catategue free on application. 


PITCHER & MANDA, United States Nurseries,, SHORT HILLS) N. J. 
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WHAT SUBSGRIBBRS SAY. 


I am very much pleased with your 
magazine, which is far the best paper I 
have ever seen for practical suggestions 
on the care of the flower garden. 

Chicago. L. H. PARTRIDGE. 


Your journal has been the source of 
much valuable information, and no horti- 
culturist who really loves the business 
can afford to be without it. Its clean 
clear cut untrammelled way of dealing 
with its subjects is alone worth many a 
time its price. Cnyas. HUNTER. 

Kansas City, Mo. 


GARDENING 1s a grand paper. From it 
I have learned many things that would 
take me years to find out by experiment- 


ing. S.J. G 
Eaton, O. 


Your last issue of GARDENING, May 15, 
(and one of the best numbers of your 
magazine yet published) is of special 
value to me as giving the most interest- 
ing and the most intelligent description 
of the new magnolias I have ever seen. 

J. W. B. 

Flushing, N. Y., May 19, 1894. 


GARDENING is a gem of a paper. I know 
of nothing that approaches it in bright- 
ness and correct information. Those I 
come in contact with here who take it 
think it is admirable. J.D 

Rochester, N. Y., May 19, 1894. 


Please accept my hearty thanks for 
your prompt reply to my enquiries. Allow 
me to express my satisfaction in reference 
to your articles under the head of vegeta- 
ble gardening. My principal study is in 
raising and keeping vegetables, roots, 
etc. A. B. 
Washington State, May 8, 1894. 


You are making a grand good paper of 
GARDENING and I get from it more hints 
of value to me than from pin other paper 
except the American Florist. 

L. W. GOODELL. 

Dwight, Mass., May 4, 1894. 


‘I am more farmer than gardener, still 
I can not not do without yuur paper.” 
Washington. A. BOWERMAN. 


‘I find your paper invaluable.”’ 
Highlands, N. C. H. P. SELLECK. 


Vaug han’s | cuicaco: 
S e e d 88 State Street. 
Store NEW YORK: 


26 Barclay Street. 
NEW BULBS of ...... 


FREESIAS and 
LILIUM HARRISII 


Are now ready for delivery. 


700, 00 trated and Descriptive Catalogue 


‘ust out. Send for it. 
- - « CALEB BOGGS, Cheswold, Del. 


» G.VAN TUBERGEN, Jr. HAARLEM. HOLLAND 
BULBS cTive yLBOUS~ ne 
“ATTRAS * DO BLANTS 


CELERY AND POT GROWN 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS. Iilus- 


‘ E ° 
HO! yc <4 
CAREL & CO SCLC St "Box 920 NEW YORK 
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July 15, 


HORTICULTURAL BOOKS. 


We can supply any of the following books, postpaid, 
at the prices given. 


How To Grow Cut FLow ers (Hunt). 
—The only book on the subject. Itisa 
thoroughly reliable work by aneminently 
Aa ul practical florist. Illustrated, 

2.00. 


GREENHOuse CONSTRUCTION (Taft) —It 
tells the whole story about how to build, 
and heat a greenhouse, be it large or 
small, and that too in a plain, easily un- 
derstood, practical way. It has 118 
illustrations, $1.50. 


BULBs AND TUBEROUS ROOTED PLANTS 
(Allen).—Over 300 pages and 75 illustra- 
tions. A new work bya specialist in this 
line. Tells about lilies, cannas, dahlias, 
hyacinths, tulips; and all manner of bulbs 
and how to grow them indoors and out- 
sides, summer and winter. $2.00. 


MusHrRooms: How To Grow THEM 
(Falconer).—The only American book on 
the subject, 29 illustrations. Written by 
a practical mushroom grower who tells 
the whole story so tersely and plainly 
that a child can understand it. This book 
has increased mushroom growing in this 
country threefold in three years. $1.50. 


SuCCEss IN MARKET GARDENING (Raw- 
son).—Written by one of the most promi- 
nent and successful market gardeners in 
the country, and who has the largest 
glasshouses for forcing vegetables for 
market in America. Outdoor and indoor 
crops are treated. Illustrated, $1.00. 


THE Rose (Ellwanger).—The standard 
work on roses in thiscountry and written 
from a field affording the widest experi- 
ence in practical knowledge and opportu- 
nities for comparison, and where every 
variety of rose ever introduced is or has 
been grown. $1.25. 

Volume 1 of GARDENING.—Bound in half 


leather, 395 pages, beautifully illustrated, 
$2.25. 


THE PROPAGATION OF PLANTS (Fuller). 
—An illustrated book of about 350 pages. 
It tells us how to propagate all manner 
of plants, hardy and tender from anoak 
to a geranium, and describes every pro- 
cess—grafting, budding, cuttings, seed 
sowing, etc, with every manipulation 
pertaining to the subject It is the voice 
of practical experience, by one of themost 
brilliant horticulturists living. $1.50. 


Manures (Sempers).—Over 200 pages: 
illustrated. It tells all about artificial, 
farmyard and other manures, what they 
are and what they are good for, the dif- 
ferent manures for the different crops and 
the different soils, how to apply them, 
and how much to use and all in sucha 
plain way that no one can misunderstand 
it. The author is an active, practical, 
horticultural chemist. 50 cents. 


DICTIONARY OF GARDENING (Nicholson). 
—An inimitable work. An encyclopedia 
of horticulture. It is the ready book of 
reference for all cultivated plants, includ- 
ing the most obscure genera and spccies 
as well as the most fimiliar. It is stand- 
ard authority onnomenclature. An Eng- 


lish work but as much appreciated here 


asin Europe. .Four volumes. $20.00. 


Fruits and Fruit Trees of America 
(Downing). $5.00. 

Fruit Garden (Barry). $2.00. 

American Fruit Culturist (Thomas). 
$2.00. 

Small Fruit Culturist (Fuller). $1.50. 

Gardening for Profit (Henderson). 
$2.00. 

Practical Floriculture (Henderson). 

On the Rose (Parsons). $1.00. 

Truck Farming at the South (Oemler). 
$1.50. 

Window Flower Garden (Heinrich). 75c 

Ornamental Gardening (Long). $2.00 


We are prepared to furnish any other book on any horticultural subject. 
Please mention what you wish to get in this line. 


.. » THE GARDENING 60., Monon Building, Ghicago. 


Ne 


—— POT 


rhe most complete nurseries 
on the American Continent.” 


54th Year. 


if you want 
STANDARD PEARS, 


JAPAN PLUMS, 
PEACH TREES, 


In large or small quantity, send forourlist. Wehave 
extra tine blocks of these kinds, and offer low prices. 


WHITING NURSERY COMPANY, 


Roxbury, Boston, Mass. 


Seed planted in Augusi gives 


Nurseries at Geneva, N. Y. 
the tinest tluwers next spring. 
Send 2-cent sts 


® issue of GARDEN Laie son 


taining beautiful full page photo-enyravings of Pan- 
sies In alx colors, and telling all about their culture; 
with catalogue listing over 0 separute vurleties, and 
many mixtures. of new crop choicest imported Ger- 
man seed. Cush prize for the largest flower pro- 
duced by an amuteur before June 1, 1895. 


L. R. BENEDICT, .... 
ELLENVILLE, Ulster Co., N. Y. 


PMLIIITIOOOPPPPIITITITIliTi Ll till rere et 


CROWN = 


STRAWBERRIE 


Selected varieties for farnily 
= and market, ready July 15. 
Desoriptive priced list, Free. 


ELLWANGER & BARRY 


for July | 


oBberes. ceeeeeseesCSCGUSELEULEDEROUDEADEEGSSEDESZESERSESSSSESESSEEEEOSE ESTES EET E. 


Headquarters for leading choice varieties of = 
the finest Strawberries. No poor ones sold. = 
Pot grown plants set now bear full crop finest = 
berries next year—in your own garden, too. = 


Go,,Moorestown, N. J. = 


0 eres deel 


| 


Mount Hope Nurseries, 
ROCHESTER, N. ¥. 


Edison Phonograph 
‘5 A Mechanical Aman- 
uensis in your 
office. 

A Matchless Enter- 
tuiner in your 
home. 

‘ For particulars address 
THE NORTH AMERICAN PHONOGRAPH CO., 
255 Wabash Ave. (near Jackson), Chicago. 


All the correspondence connected with the publica- 


_ tion of GARDENING Is dictated to the phonograph and 


transcribed from same on the typewriter. The advan- 
tages of the phonograph over stenography are very 
great. the two cardinal points being: No limit to 
rapidity of dictatlonjand greater speed and accuracy 
in transcrtbing» THE GARDENING Cu. 
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Build 
Your Own 
Green house. 


We furnish the wood work complete for 
the smallest Greenhouse or the largest 
Conservatory. The cost of the woodwork 
complete for this 


Model House, 


size 10x16, is $60.00 on car at Lockland 
As fur as practicable, all pieces are cut and 
fitted, and the house can be quickly erect 
ed by an ordinary carpenter Other sizes 
furnished at correspondingly low prices. 
Send 10c. for drawing. We are also prepared 
to furnish glass, hardware, and everything 


except paint and heating apparatus 


LOCKLAND LUMBER CoO., 
LOCKLAND, OHIO 


HEATERS, 


Wrought Iron Boilers Only. 


LA Dh ee As OO: Le! iE 


CUAEFSORGAAEANGON NOON AAORAEEOGOEERGEUASGPQUUCHONONOCGCHSEOEULEGOASODEGGRUGARCAGERUCURORE A COUACOUESLOATEOOUSOOOUECRORAGOOSAESORUREOEOEC EGET 


THE FLAT TOP TYPE. 


Devine Boiler Works, 


OFFICE : 
69 Dearborn St., CHICAGO, U.S.A. 


STANDARD VENTILATING MACHINERY 
RECEIVED 
ALL 
BEST 
AWARDS 
LAST 
FOUR 
YEARS. 
Opens sash 
same height 
at far end. 


Catalogues 


ia LI io te 


The only machine !n ped bree receiving a Certiti- 
cate of Morit at the 8t. Louls Convention. 


©. HIPPARD, YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO. 


OLDS’ SEED POTATOES. 


Ey.Ohlo, Ohio,Jr., Six Weeks’ Mark rpee’s Ex. Ey. 
Pola Freeman. RK. N.Y. No. 2, an oe er 70 others a 
Hab TIBKS PRICKS. Also Seed Vata and Popco Our 
WORLD’ S FAIR INTRODUCED 1! iN "Os 18 
The Coming Potato 
It has proven better than all others. Similar to and as 
gon] ap w'reeman, but ylelds % mure. “The quality is 


per-ect.” T.B.lerry. 322 pounds from one.” L Osbourne. 
(41aiM0UR FREE.” L. L. OLDS, Clinton, Wiscunsin. 


HITCHINGS & CO. 


Fstablished 50 Years. 


Horticultural Architects and Builders 


And Largest Manofacturers ot 
GREENHOUSE HEATING AND VENTILATING APPARATUS. 
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Conservatories, Greenhouses, Palm Houses, Etc., erected complete with our 
Patent Iron Frame Construction. Plans and Estimates of cost 
and Illustrated Catalogues sent on application. 


233 Mercer Street, NEW YORK. 
When writing mention Gardening. 


-.H. M1. HOOKER COMPIPANY, 


57 and 59 West Randolph Street, CHICAGO, 


GLASS FOR GREENHOUSES. —ax2 


Plate, Window and Art Glass, Paints, Oiis, Etc. 
Announcement to Florists. __—_i\. 


its successor. The SYRACUSE POTTERY 
and Conrad Breitechwerth. The business wilt 
meet the growing demand for our goods, We 


“ere bor a as heretofore. except oe ala me e “ 
ve ence naly enlarged our plant and ca yan 
Our latest ‘nieorsa 
e flower A eed in the market, and assu you of 
our Intention to . in er improvements we solicit a continuance of your patronage in the belles 
that we can supply just what ‘s needed at a price and in a manner satisfactory to all. 
Send for price list and samples and we know you will give usanorder. ....... 


SYRACUSE POTTERY CO., Office 403 N. Salina St., SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


WATER Standard Flower Pots. 


10 per cent. off for cash with order. Special dis- 
For Your 


ay on large orders. Wecarry a large stock on 
GREEN HOUSE, 


d of good strong pots. 
PRICE LIST OF STANDARD POTS, any number: 


. ] -Inch pots, per 1000 $ 3.00 Inch pots, per 1000 $22.00 
gm : ae i re 
oO ~ @. 

4 5 i " 5.00 10 100 10.00 
Conservatory, Lawn, * i . Mie fe ei og 
House, Carden,Stock 5 “ 18.0014 * ve 40 

40. 


oran oth ose. = 16 oe “ 
anyother purpose. H()T~A|R | scaress HILFINGER BROS. POTTERY, 
FORT EDWARD, N. Y. 


OF THE Ss ete. ale 
De LAMATER-RIDER anp PU Mi PING August Rolker & Sons, 136 & 138 W. 24th 8t., New York 
City, New York Agents. 
DeLAMATER-ERICSSON E N C INE 
e 


UMPING ORCHIDS. Ne 


ENCINE. ee 
safethatachildcanrunthem They 


will pump water from shallow 
oueeue or any h.ud of well. The 
can be pty Sr for any kind of fuel. 
Capacity 1.600 to 30.000 gallons 
of water a day, according to size. 


The De Lamater Iron Works, 
87 South Fifth Ave., 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 

When writing mention Gardening 


12 Best free growing and “profuse flow- 
ering Orchids for amateurs, for $10.00. 


WI. MATHEWS, Utica, N. Y. 


rite for a Copy of 
the ‘‘IIlustrator,’’ 
Q A monthly journal issued by 


the largest engraving house 
in the United States. .. 


THE 
EMERSON 


PATENT BOVDER By = 


Price postpaid 


J. MANZ & CO. 


183, 185, 187 Monroe Street, 
. » CHICAGO. 


75 CENTS. 
Address 
The Gardening Co. 
CHICAGO. 


Engraving by all Processes. ___ ast. 
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Planting 
Plans —z__ 


should be made during the summer, 
the ground prepared in the fall and the 
planting done the following spring. 


J. Wilkinson Elliott, 


Landscape Architect, 
Horticultural Buyers’ Agent, 


Pittsburg, Pa. 


Detailed Planting Plans with specifica- 
tions furnished at moderate cost. Trees, 
Shrubs and Plants supplied my cus- 
tomers at a saving of 25 to 50 per cent. 
from usual prices. 

Pamphlet and Price List sent on 


Sure Death 


to all insect life on 

lant or beast; 

armless to the 
skin; the most 
pleasant insecti- 
cide; the best wash 
for pet animals. Ask 
your Seedsman for it, 
or address the Mfr's 
General Agents for 
America: 


August Rélker & Sons, 


138 West 24th Street, New York. 


ORNASIENTAL TREES 
and SHRUBS... . 


IN GREAT VARIETY. 
Specimen Plants for Lawns and Cem- 
eteries. Send for Catalogue. 


SAMUEL C. MOON, 


- ¢ Morrisville, Bucks Co., Pa. 
When writing mention Gardening. 


CANNA Sse. 


Mme. Crozy, J. D. Cabos, Alphonse 
Bouvier, P. Marquant, Captain P. de 
Suzzonl, Pres. Carnot, Gustave Senne- 
holz, Explorateur Cram pp’. H.A. Dreer, 
The Garden, Comte - de Choiseul, 
Geoffroy St. Hilaire. One of each for $%.00. 


PROBST BROS. FLORAL CO., 
1017 Broadway, KANSAS CITY, MO. 
When writing mention Gardening. 


THE WATER GARDENS. 


Victoria Regia and V. Randi, Euryale 
ferox. Nelumbiums in variety, Hardy and 
Tropical Water Lilies in all colors. 

On wa Zanzibarensis (true Royal purple lily), 
$2.50 each. N. Gigantea (choicest blue in cultivation), 
$2.50 each. N. Sturtevantl,#2.50each. N.Columbiana, 
new (the deepest crimson var.), &.00 each. Laydeker!l 
rosea, new. awarded a medal at the World's Fair, 8 50 
each. N. Trickeri!l, new, an unsurpassed and most de- 
sirable night-blooming var..®% each. Other novelties 
see catalogue. WM, TRICKER & CO.. Clifton, N. J. 


™y DREER’S 
GARDEN SEEDS 


Plants Bulbs and Requisites 


They are the Best at the 
Lowest Prices. Catalogue 
he of gardep topics mailed 
Tee. 


Henry A. Dreer, 
714 Chestnut St. Phila. 


Superb Pansies. 


My “RAINBOW MIXTURE” is a combina- 
tion of the very best strains in existence, 
and cannot fail to give satisfaction. Stocky 
young plants $1.00 per 100, free by mail. 


GEORGE CREIGHTON, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
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he World's Fair. 


LORD & BURNHAM CO., 


Mention GARDENING. 


Irvington-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


JOHN G. MONINGER CO. 


ss Se 
reen=-House Fo | 
— Construction 

0 e 
307 Material. 


Hawthorne Ave., Chicago, II. 


When writing mention Gardening. 


Y CATTLE for 
Ho YO FEED STOCK? best results in 
Beef or or Horses for Pleasure or Profit. lt 
ou do you can’t afford to overlook the value ot 
‘nsilage and Dry eeeeet ae be rs bom 
Se ae an ealthiest stoc e 

: tag yy, ever Known if intelligently 
SHEEP aD oie k f 1) 
For What There [+ ta IM. | fed. The “Silo Up to Date” 
our new book.also catalogue of “Smalley Goods” mailed 
free toany address. Smalley Mtg, Co., Manit:woc, Wis 


Mention Gardening. 


FLOWER POTS. 
. STANDARD - 


You will make a mistake if you place your 
orders for flower pots this spring without 
first receiving our estimates for same. 

Our plant is now the Largest in the World. 
Our stock unlimited. Our goods equaled 
by none... . . 


A. H. HEWS & CO., 
North Cambridge, Mass. 


CAC | | 69 for 50 cta., 25 for Wet«. 
Two Illnstrated Catalegues fre-. 


RARE PLANTS fo0k on Cacti, 116 Pages, 19 cts. 
A. BLANC & CQ. 3168. un st.PHILADELPHIA 


1000 Varieties of Cacti. 
500 sorts of rare BULBS. 
Many can't be had elsewhere. 


12 Cacti, $1. Sfor 50 cts. 
150 Blooming Bulbs, $1. 
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The Greenhouse. 


PALMS IN FLORIDA. 


In this photograph of a group of palms 
one, Thrinax crinita, is a great curiosity. 
Last March while on a business trip to 
Havana I was induced by a friend to 
accompany him into the hill country to 
see a palm that he had discovered some 
years before. We took train to San Cris- 
toble, some eighty miles from Havana, 
and there procuring horses and a guide 
we proceeded on horseback for fourteen 
miles over the worst trail that it has ever 
been my misfortune to travel; the saddles 
were not only double girted, but were 
anchored fore and aft, and they needed 
to be! I didn’t know before that a horse 
could keep his feet ona surface so near the 
perpendicular. However, we came to our 
journey’s end at last, and after one look 
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PALMS IN FLORIDA. 


at the plant we had come so far to see I 
felt repaid for the trouble. I of course 
wanted to move the plant, but how it 
was ever to be transported over that 
fourteen miles of almost impassable road 
was a puzzle; my friend said that all 
things were possible, and if I would get 
the plant out of the ground he would look 
for acarrier. I got a man and went to 
work, and at the end of half a day we 
had the plant out with a good ball of 
500 pounds of stiff soil around the roots; 
this was securely wrapped in the sheath- 
ing base of the leaves of the royal palm, 
and tied withstrong vines. In the mean- 
time my friend had returned with two 
oxen, a driverand a board drag; the palm 
was loaded, the oxen hitched up tandem 
and pulling by the horns. It took over 
eight hours to get back to San Cristoble, 
but the palm was brought through safely, 
and when we had it safely stowed in a 
freight car for Havana we felt that we 
had accomplished quite a teat. The. re- 
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markable feature of this palm is a long 
tawny hair that covers the trunk; this is 
sixteen to twenty inches long and about 
eight inches thick. The leaves are nearly 
circular, dark green and silvery beneath, 
deeply divided, on long smooth petioles. 
I do not think that this palm has ever 
been shown before. 

The Encephalartos shown in the en- 
graving is one of several species native 
of tropical and southern Africa. They 
are allied to Cycas, and like them, make 
handsome subjects for greenhouse and 
conservatory decoration. FE. horridus- 
trispinosus has leaves about two feet 
long, arching at the top and of a peculiar 
blue-green in color; texture harsh; each ot 
the pinne divided into three parts, the 
tips being armed with stout spines. These 
plants are now very rare, having become 
almost extinct in their native habitat. 
The smaller plant standing between the 
two tubs is Cycas Bellfontii,a rare species 
from the;Bast indies. It somewhat re- 
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sembles Cycas circinalis, hut the leaves 
are broader and more arching. 

The plant tothe right of Pseudo phoenix 
(see pages 256, 309) is Rhapidophyllum 
hystrix, the ‘‘needle palm” of Florida and 
lower Georgia. This species is not very 
common, being found only in certain 
localities, along the margins of streams 
or in dense swamps. The leaves are fan 
shaped, deeply divided, of a dark green 
above and silvery gray beneath. It 1s a 
stemless species, rarely exceeding two feet 
in leight. Around the base of the petioles 
bristle numerous brown, needle-shaped 
spines ten to fifteen inches in height, per- 
haps forming a protection to the flower 
bud, which before the bursting of the 
spathe resembles a large snowy white 
egg. It is a splendid decorative plant, 
and a good subject for the sub-tropical 
garden, as it may be planted out in the 
open, and lifted in the fall without injur- 
ing the plant in the least. The back- 
ground of this group is the trunk of one 
of our famous live oaks, and some oreo- 
doxa palms and arecas 1n pots; behind 
this a few orange trees may be seen, the 
beginning ofthe main ground. 

Nearly all the palms that are sufficiently 
hardy to withstand occasional frosts 
seem to thrive in Florida, nor do they 
seem very partial as to soil, although the 
majority will grow more rapidly in soil 
that is naturally somewhat damp. 

The fullowing are among the best for 
open air culture in the peninsula portion 
of Florida, while some of them are per- 
fectly hardy in all the southern portion of 
the Gulf States. 

Chamiecrops humilis, a rapid growing 
fan-leaf species. In the gardens of the 
late Col. Hart, at Palatka, Fla., [counted 
over one hundred pertect leaves on a spec- 
imen plant eight feet high. There are 
about twenty sub-varieties of this species, 
and all of them are handsome and hardy 
plants. 

Cocos Alphonsii, known in Florida as 
the ‘Belair Palm,” from the large speci- 
mens at the Belair grove, near Santord, is 
an elegant species that pioduces edible 
fruit. C. australis somewhat resembles 
the preceding, and is a very hardy spe- 
cies. C. Romanzoffiana is one of the 
handsomest, as well as the most rapid 
growing of the genus, and is probably 
hardy enough to stand the winters in the 
southern portion of all the Gulf States. 
C. Bonneti, C. Yatai and C. campestris 
are all hardy species. And in the central 
portion of the peninsula C. plumosa does 
well in sheltered situations. 

Latania Borbonica is hardy as far north 
as Palatka, and will probably succeed 
still higher up in sheltered situations. 


Many of the genus Phoenix canbe highly 
recommended for this state, and there are 
none better adapted to avenue planting. 
P. Canariensis, P. tarinitera, P. dactylt- 
fera, P. Leonensis spinosa, P. pumila, P. 
reclinata and P. sylvestris are all hardy 
and rapid growing species. Wealso have 
a fine hybrid, a cross between Canar- 
icnsis and svlvestris. 

Sabal Blackburniana, longipeduncu- 
lata, Palmetto and umbraculitera are all 
good fan leaf palms, and while slow 
vrowing at first it does not take them 
long to make fine specimens after they 
begin to show character. Washingtonta 
robusta, the great fan palm of California, 
seems to do well in certain localities, espe- 
cially on low or stiff soil. It is a hand- 
some palm when well grown, and will 
repay fora little extra care while young. 

Cycas revoluta has always been a tav- 
orite in southern gardens, it is very hardy 
and requires little or no attention after it 
is established. 
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There are other palms and cycads that 
will succeed under the same conditions as 
the above, and in extreme South Florida 
many of the tropical species will flourish. 
Few palms can exceed in beauty the three 
species of Thrinax which grow on several 
of the Rect Keys to the westward of Cape 
Sable. . kR. D. Hoyt. 

Seven Oaks, Fla. 


PLANTS FOR WINTER PLOWERS. 


B. F. L., Huntsville, Alabama writes: 


“T have a nice trade in cut flowers, but 
find that Iam growing many plantsthat 
are unprofitable, and I wish to revise ny 
list, restricting it to such plants that 
bloom in winter and early spring, and 
which are appropriate in color and sub- 
stance for wedding, bouquet, and funeral 
work. As your advice and information 
in GARDENING have already proved invalu- 
able to me in many instances, | ask will 
you please help me in this?”’ 


Much dep nds upon your greenhouses, 
conveniences, climate, and the local de- 
mand. We have nothing new among such 
things. But you are right in restricting 
the kinds of plants to suchas are most 
suitable and useful to your trade. Roses 
come first. And you can grow them— 
teas and noisettes, better, easier and in 
vastly greater profusion than we can in 
the north. You can have stevia in good 
condition from November till January, to 
be succeeded by one or two eupatoriums. 
Bouvardias may be had in good bloom 
from October till January or February. 
White marguerites, according to treat- 
ment, come in from Thanksgiving till 
Easter. Machet mignonette can be grown 
in pots or in beds and had 1n bloomevery 
day during the winter and spring. Callas 
too, can be had all winter. 9 Primula ob- 
conica blooms perpetually, but is best be- 
tween November and March. Heliotropes 
in boxes or pots is also a_ perpetual 
bloomer. The white form of Solanum 
jasminoides is hardy with you. Can't 
you grow some big masses of it outside 
your greenhouse in summer and make 
provision to bring it inside in winter? Its 
airy sprays look well and last well. 
Several begonias, as insignis and manr- 
cata are profuse and useful. Lobb’s nas- 
turtium started in August or September 
can be had in fine flowering form to run 
up the rafters in winter; and it blooms 
abundantly, Acacia pubescens planted 
out in a cool house, if well hosed in sum- 
mer to prevent red spider on it, will yield 
a wealth of yellow lace-like sprays. Then 
there are violets, pansies and forget-me- 
nots. The two last can be raised from 
seed sown in August or early in Septem- 
ber, and the violets can be grown in sum- 
mer under a lath house shade. And don't 
omit carnations. If vouhave difficulty in 
keeping them over summer it might pay 
you to get a lot of field-grown young 
stock, also of violets, from some flori-t im 
the north, about the first of September. 
The nights with you then are long and 
damp and cool enough to insure success 
with these cool loving plants. 


And grow lots of oak and rose leaved 
geraniums, tenuissimus and plumosus 
asparagus, common terns, and European 
ivy for green. With plenty of green foli- 
age it 1s wonderful how far a few nice 
flowers can go and look well. 


Of course vou'll keep over some chrys- 
anthemums as late as youcan. Andhave 
a lot of young plants of the dwarf white 
dahha camellhizeflora planted close to- 
gether and so that vou can set a tempor- 
ary covering of old sashes over them, to 


Aug. 1, 


come in between October and December. 

And you should get three orchids, 
namely Cypripedium insigne, Cattleva 
Trianze and Coclogyne cristata, and as 
many plants ofthem as you can. They 
are easy to grow, sure ty» bloom, and 
they look well. For weddings what could 


you have that would be nicer? 


Of course bulbous plants will be your 
mainstay. Lilium Harrisi(is indispensa- 
ble between November and Easter. You 
can have paper white narcissus as long 
too; Roman hyacinths can be had from 
November till March, and if you have any 
means of keeping them cool much later. 
We get freesics between December and 
April with very little trouble, and by 
planting some out of doors you, on ac- 
count of the mildness of your locality, can 
have them tillinto May. Lily of the val- 
ley nowadays can be had in bloom every 
day in the year; this is done by buying 
cold storage roots as needed from north- 
ern florists. Then there are amaryllises 
and the like. 

Besides the above we have a host o1 
handsome winter flowering plants, for 
instance cyclamen, which we prefer to 
keep as plants and not for cut flowers; 
Chinese primroses, whose flowers drop 
off very soon afer bing cut; libomas, 
which are very pretty in bloom, but wilt 
very quickly after being cut; and so on. 

You have some shrubs, as Spirza Can- 
tonensis, that thrive well outside with 
you and force fine in winter. Northern 
or European grown lilacs would do the 
saine, but southern grown stock as a 
rule is poor; the summers there are too 
hot and dry and long for them. And if 
you have a roomy greenhouse the alla- 
manda should do well with you.  Al- 
though it isn’t adapted for bouquets, 
mixid with asparagus it makes an ele- 
gant table decoration. 

Indian azaleas should do well with you 
and be hardy. And see that you have 
lots of holly and youpon planted outside 
for berries in winter. 

In the florist business in the south a 
large, roomy, lath roofed house is an ex- 
cellent summering place for many plants, 
in fact often better than a greenhouse. 
In the case of greenhouses, you will need 
to have them shaded in summer to keep 
them cool enough for plants to live in 
them. The usual shading is whitewash. 
In addition to this, if you have acloth 
shading worked on rollers and so as tobe 
raised or lowered at will and on a light 
frame 10 to 15 inches above the glass, it 
will allow of a continual current of air 
between the glass and the sheeting, and 
thus securea perfect shade, and render the 
greenhouse much cooler than it would be 
with a whitewash shading only. 


FIXING UP OLD GREENHOUSES. 


I have come into posession of a small 
greenhouse with a small flue init. [tis 
out of repair. 1. How can I cheaply, 
make it safe to winter a lot of valuable 
stock plants or rather show plants, such 
as ficus—one 15 feet high—palm, agave. 
ete., in, thatisto maintain a temperature 
above the treezing point? Ido not want 
to use it as a hot house. Its length fronts 
cast and west and its ends are north and 
south; the roof is all glass and the walls 
stone. 

2, Would a coat of cement on outside 
of walls help to keep out the cold? 

3. I have alsoa grapery. iron franic.ol 
feet long, 20 feet wide, 14 feet from ground 
to ridge and frame 6 or 7 feet from the 
ground, all the rest is glass. Could it be 
reglazed, and utilized for a plant house 
fur the abeyeyplants;and if they will live 
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AMERICAN BEAUTY ROSES. 


well banked in the center of it? Could 
they be kept free from frost? 

4. Or if not, what is the cheapest 
boiler I could use for it? My motive isto 
fix them as cheaply as I can, as I have no 
use for expensive houses. I am successful 
with keeping fine plants in my dwelling 
house, but this winter I will be obliged to 
use one or both of these glass houses if I 
can fix them with little outlay. 

Baltimore. Economy. 

Knowing so little about the green- 
houses and other circumstances in con- 
nection with them we cannot answer you 
satisfactorily. In a general way we would 
say repair the old greenhouse by mend- 
ing the glass, resetting any loose panes, 
and reputtving wherever necessary. See 
that the ends are light and secure against 
the weather. Clean out the flue and if 
necessary treat it to a fresh coat of lime 
or cement wash to stop up any cracks 
from which gas might escape in winter. 
See that the doors and ventilators shut 
tight. 

2. It might, but we wouldn’t use it ex- 
cept to stop up cracks. 


3. Yes, the grapery could be fixed up 
to make a good enough plant house, but 
as you must have artificial heat in win- 
ter to save your plants, and the grape 
vines don’t need it, boxing and otherwise 
saving the vines from the heat would be 
troublesome; then in early spring when 
the vines shuuld be started to grow the 
grapery would be a poor place for the 
plants, and the plants very poor compan- 
ions for the vines, as they are almost sure 
to smite them with mealy bugs and red 
spider, not to speak of mildew. 


4. No, you could not keep frost out of 
the grapery without some artificial means 
of heating it. Write to any of the boiler 
manufacturers who advertise in GARDEN- 
ING, telling them plainly what you want. 
We have some of their small boilers at 
Dosoris, and they do their work economi- 
cally and thoroughly. 


CLEMATIS PANICULATA 1s a_ perfectly 
hardy vine with us under all circum- 
stances. C. Ly. MM. 

Milwaukee. 


FIGUS BLASTIGA. 


1. How should Ficus elastica varie- 
gata be kept to preserve its foliage in 
good condition? I saw it recommended 
to put it in sun to brighten its colors. 
Mine scalds in the white part of the leaf. 
1 am told by a prominent dealer that it is 
fungous and gets soin eithersunorshade. 
If so I consider the plant a failure. Will 
soil or other treatment prevent the 
trouble? 


2. How is best way to make cuttinzs 
off tops of Ficus elastica plants take root? 
I saw directions in a paper some time ago 
for cutting the stem part off and tying 
wet moss aroundit untilroots start, then 
cut off and plant the top. Now, ought 
the plant to be ina house while doing this 
or will open air answer in summer? How 
deep ought I to cut andshould it be diag- 
onally or crosswise? Will it be better to 
cut near top where wood is young or will 
lower down answer as well? I should 
prefer the latter if feasible, so as to have 
low branches to old plant. AF. dd. 

Coatesville, Pa. 


1. While some expert florists succeed 
in xrowing perfect specimens, as a rule it 
is an unsatisfactory plant, the variega- 
tion, as in the case of your plants, scald- 
ing and becoming brown. This occurs 
too out of doors or in the greenhouse. 
The variegation itself is disease. No doubt 
under most careful treatment perfect 

lants can be grown, indeed are, for we 

ave seen them, but we do not regard it 
as nearly so good a plant as the plaiu 
green form. 


2. Most all members of the fig tree or 
Ficus family root freely from the joints 
along their stems and branches, be the 
wood one or several years old. At the 
same time Ficus elastica is not an extra 
easy plant to propagate. The usual way 
is to strike it from «uttings in a closecase 
in a warm greenhouse in winter. The 
common way, however, is to two-thirds 
ring the branches as you mention, and tie 
up the wounds in moss till roots begin to 
ooze from the partly severed shoots. For 
this purpose select one to two year old 
wood, make the incision or notch rather 
diagonally and two thirds around the 
branch cutting through the bark and 
slightly into the wood, let the wound 
bleed all it will, then wash off the coagu- 
lated milky juice and tie some sphagnum 
moss around the wound, keeping it damp. 
This should be done before active growth 
begins in early spring. The ends of the 
shoots are sometimes cut off as cuttings 
and inserted in bottles of water as one 
would an oleander, and placed in a sunny 
window till they root, when they may be 
potted with soil. 


Roses. 


AMERIGAN BEAUTY ROSES. 


Many amateurslabor under the illusion 
that this rose is dificult to grow and for 
this reason are deterred from trying it. 
But itis not so. The only difference be- 
tween the treatment required by the 
American Beauty and that required bv 
the ordinary tea roses is more head room 
for this sort; that 1s, as the plants grow 
so much taller than the ordinary varie- 
ties, they should have at least six feet of 
room between the benches and the glass. 
This will allow them to develop and give 
long stems to the buds one of the partic- 
ular features of this variety. 
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For compost collect sufficient good fresh 
soil; that from an old pasture is best, and 
if possible avoid taking it from under or 
near trees, as insects are always much 
more troublesome from such than from 
the open, clear field pasture. Add one 
part of well decomposed cow manure to 
five or six partsof the loam and if the soil 
is of a heavy, clayey nature add sand in 
the same proportion as manure, Turn 
the whole over two or three times, thor- 
oughly mixing it and breaking the man- 
ure up fine, then it is ready to put into 
the greenhouse. Your benches should be 
made of boards not over six inches wide 
and laid down with at least a %-inch 
space between them to allow for ample 
drainage; the sides need not be over five 
inches wide; four inches of soil is ample. 

Before taking in the soil place a piece of 
thin sod over the cracks of the bench, 
grass side down; if this cannot be po 
cured cover the apertures very lightly 
with excelsior, straw or similar material 
to keep the soil from falling through the 
cracks. When this is done fill the bench 
level full of soil, then set the plants about 
fourteen or fifteen inches apart each way, 
pressing the soil around them very firmly 
as you go, leaving the balance of the soil 
loose for the present. Before planting 
the soilin the pots should be in a nice 
moist condition, but not over wet. After 
planting give the plants, also the surface 
of the bed, a good syringing with a fine 
jet on the hose, or with a hand syringe, 
and every day thereafter water the plants 
as they require it. Never allow them to 
suffer for the want of it, nor give them ‘so 
much that the soil becoines muddy. Hose 
or syringe them every fine day; this 1s 
best done before 2 p. m. each day at this 
season of the year, so as to get all surface 
moisture dried off by night. 

After the plants get well started into 
active growth go over the whole surface 
of the soil with a brick or block of wood 
and beat it quite firm, then with a small 
rake worn somewhat blunt and the han- 
dle shortened to the desired length, rake 
the surface over smoothly, then put a 
thin mulching of fine manure over it; this 
will hold the moisture more evenly and 
give the plants additional food. By the 
time this is done the days will be getting 
shorter and a little more care will be nec- 
essary. For the first five or six weeks, or 
say till the middle of September, give all 
the air pos-ible during the day, leaving 
some onthe house at night unless stormy 
or cold, but after the above date the 
weather outside will have to regulate the 
amount of air to be given to the green- 
house generally, and, as the days shorten 
and get cold still less ventilation will be 
required; the same with water at the 
roots. But to keep the plants clean and 
healthy syringe them thoroughly on 
every fine morning. Tie them up to wire 
stakes as needed and keep all weeds, dead 
leaves, etc., cleanei off, and I think vou 
will be rewarded with fine large flowers 
for the additional pains taken. 

For tempera' ure from the first of Octo- 
ber onwards keep the grcenhouses as near 
50° at night as possible; do not let it get 
much above this, and for cloudy days 62° 
to 66°; for bright days with plenty ot air 
on it can be run up to 76° or 80°, but do 
not let it get over 66° before giving a lit- 
tle air, gradually increasing it as the tem- 
perature rises and reducing in the same 
proportion. The above treatment is 
equally applicable for all tea and hybrid 
tea roses. ToHN N. May. 

Summit, N. J. 


PLEASE mention GARDENING when writ- 
ing to advertisers. 


ROSE GRIMSON RAMBLBR. 


This is a new Japanese rose, a form of 
Rosa polyantha or multiflora, of free 
rambling habit, and bearing ample clus- 
ters of double criinson roses. During the 
last two years it has caused quite a sen- 
sation in Europe. It is now being ‘‘sent 
out.”’ While we have not yet seen the liv- 
ing rose, it has been exhibited and certifi- 
cated in Europe, and lauded to such an 
extent by high authorities that we feel 
confident ofits merits. All of the multi- 
flora roses we have ever tried do well here 
and are hardy. The editorof the Garden- 
er’s Chronicle tells us: “It is the most 
beautiful hardy rose of its kind introduced 
for many years. * * As a pillar rose 
* * its glowing clusters of crimson 
flowers are seen to great advantage, but 
pegged down for bedding purposes it is 
equally attractive. We have before us 
photographs of a border of these roses, 
with the trees growing as pillar roses at 
the back, and in the forground a broad 
belt of the same roses pegged down. The 
effect must have been magnificent.”’ 

According to a correspondent of the 
London Garden, ‘The rose was pur- 
chased by Mr. Jennerby commission from 
Japan in the year 1878, along with a 
number of other plants, through Profes- 
sor R. Smith, then of Tokio, now of 
Mason College, Birmingham. In the 
year following itsintroduction it bloomed 
so freely and its effect was so striking, 
that it won Mr. Jenner’s admiration. 
After having been grown for eleven ur 
twelve years in a private garden, Mr. 
Jenner presented all the plants to Mr. 
John Gilbert, Bulb Nurseries, Bourne, 
Lincolnshire, and with his consent, Mr. 
Gilbert sold the stock to Mr.C. Turner of 
Slough. Mr. Turner gave it with Mr. 
Jenner’s consent, the name of Crimson 
Rambler.”’ Before this rose came into 
Mr. Turner’s possession it was known 
under the name of The Engineer. 


ROSES IN THE SOUTH.—Our roses are 

rand. But among the lists of roses given 
or forcing in greenhouses there isn't one 
variety that will not disappoint us as an 
outdoor rose. When planted on graves 
and taken special care of some of them 
may be possibly good. Ladies when they 
see roses at their best in the greenhouse 
often make a list of the varieties to plant 


out of doors. Then their trouble begins. 


I bought American Beauty three times 
before I was convinced I hadthe true one. 
I have tried them on their own roots and 
too budded on strong Manetti stocks, 
but they just will not grow and exist 
only a short time out of doors. 

Memphis, Tenn. JAMES STEWART. 


Trees and Shrubs. 


TRBES AND SHRUBS. 


Aside from what were noted in last 
issue there are very few new ones in 
bloom. Althzeas and panicled hydran- 
geas are in flower, but they will be better 
later on. The Virginia creeper is in 
bloom, but not at all showy. Tamarix 
Japonica, a vigorous plant, with elegant 
airy, sprayey branches and pretty pink 
flowers, fills up the season for a month 
before the stiffer Chir ese tamarix comes 
into bloom. The sorrel tree or lily of the 
valley tree, as we like better to call it, 
has panicled racemes of small white flow- 
ers and is profuse and pretty. Sometimes 
it grows well and sometimes it doesn’t. 
We saw it in fineforin at the Kissena nur- 


series the other day; at Dosoris it isn't 
so happy. In its foliage it has the addi- 
tional charm of being one of the most 
brilliantly colored of all trees in the fall. 
The Japanese sumach, Rhus semialata 
Osbeckil, has very large terminal panicles 
of greenish white flowers just opening. 
The plant isn’t a bush like our common 
sumachs; it makes quite a handsome 
broad headed small tree, now quite con- 
spicuous because of the large size of its 
floral panicles and their terminal promi- 
nence. 


MOVING LARGB TREES IN THB SOUTH. 


Durirg the last fifty years I have 
moved many large trees. In this like in 
every thing else common sense has much 
to do with success. Suppose one wants 
to move a beautiful tree, say twenty-five 
feet high, and with a stem as thick 
as a man’s thigh, we know that the roots, 
the feeders, are perhaps ten to fifteen feet 
spread out from the bole of the tree all 
around. When we dig around the tree we 
divest it of all that sustains it. The best 
plan therefore (and it is an old one) is to 
dig around the tree, as though you were 
to lift it, cutting all roots clean off except 
a few of the smaller ones on each side 
leaving just enough to sustain the tree, 
and especially cut under it so as to be 
sure to cut the tap root (ifany). Fill up 
the trench again, and let it so remain at 
least twelve months. When lifted to 
plant you will find the roots a mass of 
fibses and the tree can then be safely 
moved. As to the proper time when to 
move trees, September is the best by all 
means with us. In spring or even late 
fall, failure may be looked for, and as to 
June it is outside of reason. In lifting 
choose a dull day and early in the morn- 
ing or late in the afternoon, and cut all 
foliage away except one leaf at the end of 
each shoot, and cut away one-third to 
one-halfof the dense twiggy wood, but not 
so as to lessen the size or shape of the 
tree. Keep moist and mulch well, and if 
you can syringe the top every evening till 
it starts anew. Even very large trees can 
be moved successfully. Should the trunk 
of the tree be bare, and exposed to the 
summer sun, tie evergreen branches 
around it and renew or let them stay there 
till the top grows out enough to shade 
the trunk. Down here I will move most 
any tree (in reason) if I get eighteen 
months’ notice. Of course small trees do 
not need all this. September is the proper 
time to move all trees, especially dificult 
ones, large or small, fruit trees included. 

Memphis, Tenn. JAMES STEWART. 


RBTINOSPORAS. 


The retinosporas are among the most 
beautitul evergreens of our gardens, and 
where they thrive well they are indispens- 
able. From New York southward they 
live very well indeed; occasionally an 
extra hard winter or sudden cold snap 
immediately succeeding a hot spell in 
winter or early spring does them some 
damage. About Boston, while they do 
nicely in favored parts, there is a good 
deal of uncertainty about them. About 
Philadelphia, Baltimore and Washington 
they are grand. They are Japanese 
plants, and like most other evergreens 
from that countrv, they love good ground, 
moisture and shelter, 

There is a large variety of retinosporas 
in cultivation. Among the commonest 
and best are plumosa and its gracilis va- 
riety, also the nana, and nana aurea 
forms of it. Pisifera is a fine species. 
Among the varieties commonly found in 
gardens, and mostly torms of the last 
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RETINOSPORA FILIFERA PENDULA. 


named species, are p/umosa and its golden 
form, filifera pendula, the subject of our 
illustration; its golden variety, also an- 
other somewhat similay habited sort 
called filiformis; then there are the club 
moss retinospora (/ycopodioides), the 
fern- branched (filicoides), the blue (squar- 
rosa), the heath-like (ericoides),and many 
others. 

We are indebted to the courtesy of the 
B. A. Elliott Co., of Pittsburg, Pa., for 
the use of the engraving herewith stown. 
It shows one of the Dosoris specimens, 
and was engraved from a photograph 
taken by Mr. Paul Dana four years ago. 
But what a difference four years make in 
the growth of a shrub; this specimen is 
far more beautiful and perfect now than 
it was then, and it is nine feet high and 
thirteen feet through its spread of 
branches. ‘ 


JAPAN MAPLES IN MILWAUKEE, WIs.— 
Tke crimson-leaved form of polymorphum 
grown here in partial shade but without 
any protection in winter does well right 
along. nat Oe! 


NOTES FROM THE SOUTH. 


You have no idea how much GARDEN- 
ING is appreciated here, it carries me from 
practically very little back to fifty years 
ago when we knew the grand old gardens 
of Europe. 


JAPAN MAPLES with us here seem to be 
pendulent or spreading bushes with no 
upward tendency. 


THE TREE BOX AS A HEDGE PLANT with 
us is simply par excellence. Why, it is the 
hedge plent in this and lower latitudes. 
It grows very rapidly and endures any 
weather, and is almost self building, that 
is it needs very little clipping to keep it in 
good shape. It gets so dense a rabbit 
cannot enter it, and there is no seeing 
through it, and if left high enoughso that 
a bull or a mule cannot see over it, they 
will never attempt to go through it. See- 
ing through or over a hedge is the trouble 
with stock; if they don’t know what’s on 
the other side of the hedge they will have 
no inclination to get there. Take privets 
for instance, as they are deciduous, and 
the animals can see through them they 
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will try to get through them. A good 
way is to run three or ar barbed wires 
and let the hedge grow up through them. 
I have tried juniper, spruce, arbor vite, 
osage orange, mespilus, and pyracantha, 
and all have failed. But a boxwood hedge 
will run up in six years and last always. 


Litacs—As regards them- we here are 
the fox and they are the grapes, they are 
unsuited forthe south. And this is true 
of many other of the shrubs you mention. 
[On the other hand, you have crape myr- 
tles instead of lilacs, and they are sour 
grapes to us; you have Magnolia grand1- 

ora and the little M. fuscata; you have 
pittosporums and evergreen viburnums, 
pom granates, gardenias, big masses of 
tea plants, evergreen privets and ever- 
green euonymus, fragrant chimonanthus, 
several palms, tangles of tea roses, thick- 
ets of bamboos, and hosts of other lovely 
garden plants that are not hardy here. 
The possibilities of ornamental gardening 
in the sunny south are very great.—Ep |] 


MaGNOLIAS—You note these page 324. 
Why, evergreen magnolias as _ usually 
treated by soap nurserymen hardly ever 
live. I lift them here from September till 
the first of May, and never think of their 
dying. In fact, with many of the finer 
and more valuable evergreens nowadays 
there is too much of the cheap hurry 
practiced for the good of the plants, 
and they—magnolia in particular—can't 
stand it. 

Lawson's CypreEss.—Your picture is 
beautiful. But it is here you can see this 
beautiful tree in all its grandeur, in the 
line of evergreens it surpasses everything 
with us. JAMES STEWART. 

Memphis, Tenn. 


TRIMMING A CALIFORNIA PRIVET HEDGE. 
—I have about 400 California privets set 
9 inches apart, in a single row fora hedge. 
They were one year old when set out last 
year and were cut back to 6 inches high. 
This spring they were cut back to 15 
inches high. They are now 30 to 40 
inches high and about 34 inches broad. — 
Would you advise trimming again before 
next spring? La. Wi 

Tohnsto wn, Pa. 


No, let them alone. As this privet is 
not absolutely hardy, especially in a 
young state, we should rather let the 
wood ripen up firm than cut it in now 
and have a fresh growth start out. 
Young sappy growths are an easy prey 
to a severe or changeable winter. 


The Flower Garden. 


THE FLOWER GARDEN. 


Among annuals China asters are open- 
ing nicely, successive sowing up till the 
end of June will continue the crop till 
October. We transplanted the last of 
ours July 25. 

TEN WEEK STOCK, although they linger 
are nearly over, but the autumn flower- 
ing biennials are coming into bloom. As 
double flowering stocks do not bear seed, 
we save the seed from the single flowered 
plants, Replace them with some other 
second crop. 

BALSAMS are at their best. Even plants 
raised from seed now will bloom before 
winter setsin. Although we have many 
fine balsams nowadays, we don’t know 
that they are any bigger or more double 
than they were twenty years ago. 


SWEET ALYSSUM is gettiny a little over- 
grown and ragged. If it is shortened 
back and cut into shape with a scissors 
it will break out again and bloom till 
frost. In mild localities seedlings raised 
now will bloom into November. 

Cockscomss, the tall sorts, make quite 
a show, but the dwarf ones often come 
patchy. They are too uncouth for any- 
thing except garden decoration. 

CELosIAs or feather cockscombs on the 
other hand not only make a five show in 
the garden, but we can cut and use them 
for indoor decoration. Weraise a second 
lot from seed in June to plant out after 
early blooming annuals, and they look 
well till killed by frost. 

ROCKET CANDYTUFT is in good bloom 
from seed sown in the open ground in 
May. It wants rich, moist land. We 
sowed again July 26 foralatecrop. A 
good thing about candytuft is that if 
taken young the seedlings transplant 
quite nicely, 

ANNUAL COREOPSIS as coronata and 
Drummond are beginning to fade, but 
second crops of them are fine; tinctoria 
and its varieties are at their best. Save 
seeds of all for next year’s use. 

CATANANCHE COLRULEA, although a 
perennial, doesn't winter very reliably, so 
we treat it as an annual. It has blue im- 
mortelle flowers in great profusion. It is 
apt to hang over on to other plants and 
choke them, but this is easily prevented 
hy using a few sticks and piece of string. 

DRUMMOND PHLOX is likely to continue 
in bloom for some weeks yet. But in dry 
ground it is nearly over, and where sown 
thick it is mildewing. 

ANNUAL DatvurRAs as Wrightii, mete- 
loides, cornucopia and the like are quite 
gay with their large and handsome 
trumpet flowers, single and double, and 
often fragrant. But their disgustingly 
odorous foliage 1s an objection to their 
cultivation. 

SINGLE DAHLIAS from seed were a suc- 
cess and bloomed nicely till this exceed- 
ingly hot spell came in; for a few weeks 
now they will remain somewhat inactive, 
but with the first of September they wi'l 
burst into renewed glory. 

SNAPDRAGONS from spring sowings give 
a good many flowers. Save and sow 
seeds and get up anicelot of young plants 
to keep over winter for spring blooming; 
they are always the best. 

ANNUAL GAILLARDIAS are beginning to 
get sprawly. Be careful they do not 
spread out overother plants. Those from 
June sowings are in good form and 
bloom. Picta and its variety Lorenziana 
are most grown, but we like the crimson 
flowered Amblyodon very well for its dis- 
tinct color. 


GLOBE AMARANT& 1S now a mass of 
blossoms, and it will continue to be so 
till October. It thrives well in dry warm 
spots where little else but French mari- 
golds, gaillardias, or portulacca would 
grow. Save the nicest of the young flow- 
ers forimmortelles. Hang them in little 
bunches with their heads down, and pick 
off all the leaves if you want stiff stems. 

HELICHRYSUMS or everlastings are in 
nice bloom. Gather a lot of the prettiest 
buds before they open, taking long stems 
with them. Pluck the leaves off, and tie 
the flowers into little bunches, hanging 
them up, heads down, in a coo! darkish 
place to dry. They come in very useful 
for mantel and other decorations in win- 
ter, and to sell at church fairs they 
always are welcome. Ifthe flowers open 
wide before being gathered they are sure 
to fluffout and scatter when dry in win- 
ter. 

MIGNONETTE.—Put in another sowing 
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at onee. It will last in bloom till Novem- 
ber, for slight frosts don’t hurt it; in 
fact it, sweet alyssum, pot marigolds, 
and tritomas are flowers we always 
have out of doors for weeks after 
frost comes. If the weather is dry and 
there is no probability of the seeds germi- 
nating soon, lay. a board over the row 
but raised above it by a brick or flower 
pot here and there, to shade the ground. 
Most any kind of seed will germinate 
under this treatment. 

NasTuRTIUMS love rich ground and 
plenty water. As the myhts pet longer 
and cooler the plants bloom better. From 
some ot your best running sorts take a 
few cuttings and root them, prowi g 
them in pots, and they will make fine 
plants to take indoors for blooming in 


the fall. Lobb’s varieties are best. 
MaricoLtps will bloom abundantly 


from now till frost comes. The large 
flowered African Eldorado strain make 
the yreatest show for large vases, but the 
striped French sorts are the prettiest for 
lesser dishes. If you find any selfsown 
pot marigolds about the borders trans- 
plant them where you want them, they 
bloom nicely from September onward. 

(ENOTHERAS such as macrocarpa and 
Lamarckiana with their large yellow 
blossoms are very beautiful in the even- 
ing, a great attraction to sphinx moths, 
and of interest to the little ones. When 
coupled with affins tobacco and moon- 
flowers, all fragrant and beautiful, a 
walk in the garden in the evening has an 
additional charm. 

RUDBECKIAS or coneflowers or black- 
eyed Susan, whichever we care to call 
them, may be a pest in the hay field, but 
they are very pretty in the garden, and 
easily grown. Fulgida, hirta and bicolor 
are the sorts in common use. We use 
them as a second crop after poppies and 
to fill gaps among perennials. 

SCABIOS are coming into good bloom. 
There are tall and short strains, and 
flowers of many colors, but we favor the 


blackest blossoms with the whitest 
stamens. They are real pretty as cut 
flowers. 


SWEET Pras.—Their season with us 
will soon be over, not withstanding close 
picking, no seeds, and tanks of water. 
A sowing putin April 25th, however, 1s 
still in fine ower, and will prolong the 
season a week or two. North of here, 
say at Rochester, we have seen most ex- 
cellent sweet peas as late as the end of 
August, Adonis and Orange Prince were 
the first to exhaust themselves. 

VERBENAS are spreading intoclose mats 
and blooming freely. How we appreciate 
a good strain. They should keep on 
blooming till fall. 


Vinca.—An experienced amateur from 
Flushing was here soon after we planted 
out the vineas, he hadn't seen them be- 
fore, and he was quite disappointed in 
them. But were he to see them now his 
opinion might be different. Revelling in 
the hot sunshine and drouth they are 
stout, sturdy, fresh, and green, and 
studded full with blossoms, and they will 
so continue till frost. For dry hot ground 
it is most as good as portulacea, and as 
it grows a footor more highit has vastly 
more body to it. 

ZINNIAS.—We grow them largely both 
for show in the garden and tor cut flow- 
ers. Besides the spring sowings we sow 
as late as June, potting the seedlings 
singly so as to keep them back tor a long 
time if we wish to, or tri insplant them at 
anytime whenever a vacancy in the bor- 
ders occurs. We use them to replace 
other plants that have become exhansted 
and are rooted out. 


Aug. 1, 


PETUNIAS are the gayest plants in the 
garden, not only that but they retain 
their cheerful floral brightness longer 
than any other annual wegrow. And as 
the beautiful deep velvety flowers of vivid 
color are as easy to grow as the flimsiest 
old purples, the more particular one is 
about his scrain of petunias the better 
pleased he is likely to be with them. 


HARDY PERENNIALS. 


Hollyhocks are past, so are larkspur 
and many others, still the show contin- 
ues. The pearl achillea is still a bank of 
white. Neuman’s coneflower (Rudbeckia 
speciosa) is opening nicely in moist rich 
ground, but in dry borders it is shrivel- 
ling pitifully. Tiger lilies abound, aura- 
tums are opening and speciosums ready 
to burst. Gypsophila paniculata is about 
over, but to answer the same purpose 
the creeping milkweed (Euphorbia corol- 
lata) has come to our reseu-: so too have 
the lavender sprays of the noble Statice 
latifolia. 

Perennial phloxes are in fine bloom. 
Thunberg’s and K «anso day lilies, vcllow 
and tawny respectively, are nearly over, 
and the white one hasn't come in vet. 
Resides Neuman’s rudbeckia several of 
the large growing yellow kinds are in 
bloom, and at its best is the red purple 
one which is soon to bloom, namely, &. 
purpurea, or Echinacea, as you may find 
it in some botamies. The children crack- 
ing the inflated buds of platycodons re- 
minds us that there are plenty of them, 
single and double, blue and white, vet to 
the fore. In rich ground nothing can be 
more striking than the searlet heads of 
the double lowered Lychnis C halcedonica. 
Perennial gaillardias, although they 
have been blooming for a month, are 
still arrayed in brown and goid. The 
double lowered form of multiflorus sun- 
Hower and the large single flowered form 
of it are in bloom, but not yet at best, 
and the same may be said of that beauty 
rigidus. How it spreads at the root! 
The annual cucumertfolius (miniature 
dwarf sunflower of catalogues) from 
April sewings 1s a sight with blossoms. 
Hibiscus moscheutos has just begun to 
bloom; 1t won't be at its best for some 
time. Although a common wild plant 
alongside of every brackish ditch in the 

east, what a beautiful gard.n plant it 
makes, even in the west!) An eastern flo- 
rist who “sent it out” with a bocm a 
few years ago was regarded with horror 
for his boldness in disseminating so com- 
mon a wild plant, but he has told us that 
he has had unbounded compliments from 
hiscustomers in the west for sending them 
so beautiful a flower. 

On the other hand a new hardy herba- 
ceous perennial, namely, Aralia Cash- 
merica,from the high mountains of Cash- 
mere and Afghanistan, was introduced to 
us a few years ago with much praise from 
high quarters forits bold habit, gigantic 
proportions and long sprays of small 
um dels of greenish white fowers that are 
succeeded later by dark colored fruit. It 
is now in bloom. It may be good enough 
for certain uses in planting tn large gar- 
dens or parks; but in small gardens we 
can regard it as nothing less than a big, 
coarse weed, without the least floral 
beauty. 

The South African summer blooming 
white hyacinth (Galgonia candicans) isin 
fine bloom, and what a bold, handsome 
plant it is when grown in masses. It ts 
pertectly hardy here, but we mulch the 
ground over its bulbs in winter. And as 
it ripens a preat quantity of seed and the 
seed germinates as freely as onion seed, 
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PYRETHRUM ULIGINOSUM 


and the seedlings bloom the second year, 
waxing stronger as they grow older, it is 
a good thing for amateurs to have a 
quantity of. Montbretiasarealso bloom- 
ing, but they can hardly be classed as 
hardy plants, for, while they live over 
winter here fair'y well, they are better 
when protected in a cold frame. 

One of the gayest displays of flowers 
we now have is a large mass of tritomas 
or torch lilies and gladioli, the latter be- 
ing planted thickly in rows between the 
rows of the tritomas. Any person can 
have thesame. The tritomas we lift in 
November and winter in a frame—in a 
cold cellar would be just as good—and 
some of them we cov.r up withoak leaves 
in the ground where they grew. The 
gladioli we dig up in the fall and keep the 
bulbs dry in the house till spring, when 
we plant them out again. 

And how lovely the clematis are! But 
none of them is more beautiful just now 
than is the white, fragrant, fleecy flow- 
ered C. Flammula. It isn’t extra hardy, 
but by mulching about its roots heavily 
with tree leaves it will succeed in a far 
colder place than here. Never mind its 
being cut to the ground every winter; in 
fact we cut it down anyway, treating it 
as a herbaceous plant, and believe we get 
stronger growths in consequence, and 
these young shoots are sure to bloom the 
following July and August. Indeed we 
have no hesitation in treating C. panicu- 
lata, C. coccinea and C crispa inthe same 
way. In warm sheltered places though 
C. paniculata makes stout old wood. 


—_——_—r- —- —- — 


We have had so may orders from the 
readers of GARDENING that our stock is 
nearly gone. 1 shall certainly advertise 
with you another year. 

THADDEUS HALE, 


NOTES FROM JACKSON PARK, GHICAGO, 


The rose garden is a stretch of light, 
sandy soil, fully exposed to the sun 
throughout the day, and there is a pain- 
ful lack of water. Yet hereare plantsthat 
were set out this spring that have flow- 
ered wel}, and are now spreading and 
growing in a promising manner. First 
on the list of desirables I place the neat 
carpet plant, Veronica rupestris. Itisa 
low growing compact plant, dark green 
in color, and it bears early in the season 
a crop of pretty little blue flowers in 
small uplifted spikes; and it is perfectly 
hardy. 

Some kinds of eryngiums are quite 
handsome. Polemonium humile is now 
out of flower, but the foliage is a bush of 
green despite the drouth. Monarda 
didyma (red flowered balm) is an accept- 
able midsummer bloomer. Cerastium 
tomentosum is a nice carpet plant with 
silvery green, nearly white foliage cover- 
ing the ground, and it hasplenty of small 
white star-like flowers in spring. 

Anthemis tinctoria is now a mass of 
yellow daisy-like flowers. Scabiosa 
Caucasica, lilac blue; Veronica spicata, 
blue; and V. spicata alba are in good 
bloom. Mimulus cardinalis is beautiful 
incolor. It prefers a shady moist place. 
Gypsophila paniculata and one or two 
other varieties are a mist of airy panicles 
of small white flowers. Platycodons, 
white and blue, have large open flowers 
and puffy buds. Calendulas have plain 
yellow and striped flowers, forget-me- 
nots look stunted, and the flowers have 
dwindled to very small size from lack of 
water. Heliopsis have blossoms like 
small single sun flowers. Phloxes in 
variety, deiphiniums in variety, gaillar- 
dias, which revel in the hot sunshine, 
double white achilleas, yellow and tawny 


day lilies, ragged robin, yucca, rose cam- 
pion, long spurred yellow columbines, 
mignonette, Japan pinks, blue and white 
catananche; :napdragons, tall yellow 
sedum, Iceland poppies, masses of large 
flowered single petunias, Young's evening 
primrose and coreopsis are also in bloom. 
Verbenas are planted among the roses 
and seem to like the mulch of grass clip- 
pings with which the rose beds are 
covered. Several kinds of honeysuckles 
are used as border plants for the rose 
beds. They were there last summer, and 
many of the plants lived without winter 
protection and are doing well, but are 
unruly as border lines and require much 
attention to keep them within bounds. 
The hardy cactus (Opuntia vulgaris) adds 
to the variety. A large group of blue 
ornamental hardy grass (Elymus) is 
noticable by its color and graceful bear- 
ng and another good foliage plant that 
is handsome enough to attract attention 
although without flowers is the varie- 
gated water-flag, whose leaves are divided 
vertically by tLe mid-rib into distinct 
bands of bright yellow-green and clear 
cream color. F. C. SEAVEY. 
Chicago. 


SOME HARDY FLOWERS. 


Any one who has a memory of *‘grand- 
mother’s garden” will rejoice that the 
hardy flowers are coming again to our 
gardens. They will all want the holly- 
hocks, the pinks, the bleeding heart and 
the many other old friends of days gone 
by, and these gained, they will surely 
grow to need the newer garden favorites. 


Pyrethrum uliginosum is a stately and 
refined member of the big composite fam- 
ily. The flowers are pure white with 
yellow center, and are borne well above 
the foliage, whichis neat and bright green. 
It is perfectly hardy, grows about 3 to 5 
feet high and flowers in late summer and 
fall. Itis of recent introduction, but no 

lant has so quickly become popular on 
its merits alone as this. 


Aster Nove Angliz, the New England 
aster, is very familiar to many of your 
readers as a wild flower, but its worth 
has found it a place in many eastern gar- 
dens, where it is not a native in the fields 
about. This is a good subject for im- 
provement, for it varies greatly in its 
wild state. There are already two red 
varieties in cultivation, one of which was 
illustrated in July 15 issue. I once found 
a pure white vanety, but did not succeed 
in growing it. It is worth a place in any 
garden, however common it may be in 
the fields, and new varieties should be 
sought for. 


Eupatorium Frazeri is very useful in 
bouquets, for the flowers are pure white 
and come in September, later than Eupa- 
torium argeratoides. The plant is also 
more dwarfthan the othersincultivation. 


Gaillardia aristata, the blanket flower, 
is common in cultivation and has been 
improved greatly in a few years, so much 
so that it is recognized as a florist’s 
flower and is honored with named vari- 
eties in considerable numbers. It is some- 
times winter killed, especially if not well 
established, but notwithstanding this it 
is worthy of a place in any garden. The 
flowers vary from red to yellow and are 
either self-colored or with distinct bands 
of color, and they are produced nearly all 
summer and fall. The plant is about a 
foot high. 


Am well pleased with the business your 
paper has brought me. — B. F. Smirn. 
Lawrence, Kansas. 
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WILD PLANTS IN BLOOM JULY 20. 


Along roadsides and borders of woods, 
clambering over low shrubs, is the vir- 
gin’s bower (Clematis Virginiana) with 
a prolific display of feathery white flow- 
ers. In rae 5 the same situation is tound 
the ground nut (Apios tuberosa), a tub- 
erous rooted vine closely allied to wis- 
taria, which bears clusters of purple pea 
flowers. Vefy often on the same shrubs 
over which these vines clamber will be 
found the dodder (Cuscuta Gronovil), a 
parasite which, springing up from the 
ground, attaches itself to some near by 
bush and soon fairly covers it with its 
string-like yellow stems. 


Anemone Virginiana in dryish woods 
grows two to three feet high and bears 
yellowish green flowers. Very often it is 
in company with the pretty white flow- 
ered campion (Silene stellata). The rattle 
pod (Crotalaria sagittolis) is a modest 

ellow flowered pea plant about six 
inches high. Likewise in dryish woods 
making a good display because of their 
numbers as well as their flowers are sev- 
eral desmodiums, viz., nudiflorum, purple; 
acuminatum, flesh, and cuspidatum, pur- 

le. The last named grows about four or 
five feet high. 


In damp, grassy fields the lovely 
meadow beauty (Rhexia Virginica) ex- 
hibits its brilliant bright purple flowers. 
It is rather rare here. One of the sun- 
dews (Drosera longifolia) likes a similar 
place. It bears a scape of small white 
flowers. And in the same situation one 
of the milkworts (Polygala sanguinea) 
rears its head of purple blossoms six to 
twelve inches high. The cudweed (Gna- 

halium polycephalum), the pearly ever- 
asting (Antennaria margaritacea), both 
with yellow flowers, tend towards dryer 
ground. 


Of the golden rods only one (Solidago 
odora) has opened its buds. It has nicely 
scented leaves. The few plants of it which 
grow here are in rocky woods. The ele- 
campane (Inula Helenium) is often near 
it. Its heads of yellow flowers are on 
stalks four to six feet in height. 

The pretty little evergreen, Prince’s pine 
(Chimaphila umbellata) has light purple 
flowers, about a half dozen on a plant. 
A parasitic plant, the pine sap (Mono- 
tropa Hypopithys) bears six to eight or 
more fleshy, reddish white flowers, a de- 
scription which fits the whole plant in 
fact. What is known as the yellow fox- 
glove (Dasytoma flava) is one of the 

rettiest wild flowers of the season, but 
it does not do well in my garden. Ger- 
ardia tenuifolia, a near relative of the 
last, bears its purplish flowers in great 
profusion. I find both of these in rocky, 
dryish, open woods. 

On the face of roadside banks and in 
dryish banks the blue curls (Trichos- 
temma diechotoma) is at home. It is a 
beautiful little plant, but the blossoms do 
not remain expanded long. The small, 
yellow flowered St. John’s wort (Hypert- 
cum mutilum) keeps its company. The 
teasel (Dipsacus sylvestris) shows its 
oval head of bluish flowers in the same 
location. So also does the yellow blos- 
somed Diplopappus umbellatus and the 
self heal (Brunella vulgaris) which bears 
bluish flowers. 

Wild lihes are blooming. Lilium Cana- 
dense bears yellow, rather bell shaped 
flowers, and superbum orange ones with 
reflexed petals. In low woods where 
these plants grow they attain a great 
height. I have seen superbum five feet 
high at times. The touch-me-not (Jm- 
patiens fulva) and the snake's head 

Chelone glabra) are also in their com- 
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pany. When undisturbed the last named 
spreads well, forming large clumps, grow- 
ing to a height of four or five feet and 
bearing clusters of large white flowers. 
One ot the lovely sabbatias, angularis, 
growing in wet meadows, has beautiful 
rose pink flowers. 

Aiong the banks of water courses the 
marsh St. John’s wort (Elodus Virginica) 
has orange purple blossoms, but does not 
make much display. Neither does the 
yellow bastard loosestrife (Ludwigia 
alternifolia). Bishop’s weed (Disco- 
pleurum capillacea) has small white blos- 
soms. The monkey flower (Mimulus 
ringens) bears blue flowers. Vervain 
(Verbena hastata) bas small blue ones. 
The spearmint (Mentha viridis), pepper- 
mint (M. piperita) and horsemint (M. 
Canadensis), all with purple flowers, are 
to be added to the list. 


Almost or quite in the water is the 
lizard’s tail (Saururus cernuus), its heads 
of white flowers make a fine display. 
Other aquatics are the bladder wort 
(Utricularia clandestina), pond weed 
(Potamogeton natans) and water plan- 
tain (Alisma plantago), but they are not 
of much beauty. 

In sandy fields Sida spinosa, yellow; 
the Virginia stone crop (Penthorum 
sedoides), yellow also; the basil (Pycran- 
themum Iinifolium), whitish, and mar- 
joram (Origanum vulgare), purplish 
white, arein bloom. And there are sev- 
eral sumachs, viz., Rhus glabra and 
typhina. 

The American senna (Cassia Marylan- 
dica) is a beautiful yellow flowered plant, 
to be found in open fields. In the same 
situation two milk weeds, Asclepias 
rubra, red, and A. purpurascens, dark 
purple, are noticeable now. The blazing 
star (Liatris spicata), bright purple; 

olden aster (Chrysopsis Mariana\, 

right yellow; the yellow sow thistle 
(Sonchus oleraceus); hedge hyssop (Grat- 
iola aurea), yellow; germander ( Teucrium 
Canadensis), purple; one of the berga- 
mots (Monacds stulosa), purplish, and 
skull-cap (Scutellaria integrifolia), blue, 
are also in bloom. = 


Other plants are the pretty purple or- 
chid (Pogonia pendula); autumn phlox 
(P. paniculata), purplish pink; bunch 
flower (Melanthium Virginicum), white; 

ellow-eyed grass (Kyris bulbosus), and 
in the woods the bold heads of white 
flowers of the rose bay (Rhododendrum 
maximum) are still with us. 

Philadelphia. J. MEEHAN. 


MARGUERITE GARNATIONS. 


An Ontario subscriber asks: 1. Have 
Marguerite carnations any special value 
for the garden over the ordinary variety? 
2. Are they more hkely to live through 
the winter with covering? 3. What 
would you recommend for ordinary gar- 
den purposes to give a variety of color? 


1. No, except that they are easily 
raised from seed, and thev bloom the first 
year, and are of neat habit and give quite 
a variety of blossoms. 2. We have not 
found them so. Besides, plants raised 
from seed in spring, and which bloomed 
in summer are not worth wintering over; 
second year plants have never been satis- 
factory with us. Fall sown plants when 
wintered over make fine blooming stock 
nextsummer. 3. What are known as 
greenhouse carnations, that 1s Portia, 
scarlet; Daybreak, blush; Wm. Scott, 
pink and the like. Raise them from cut- 
tings in January, grow them on well and 
plant them out the end of April and they 


Aug. 1, 


will grow and bloom all summer. The 
summer blooming carnations are very 
beautiful and fragrant, but they are apt 
to be sprawly, and their flowering period 
is short. 


EAST INDIAN BOWSTRING ABMP. 
(Sanseviera Zeylanica). 


This plant will bear almost any amount 
of ill usage, and for that verv reason gets 
neglected. On the other hand, it responds 
readily to good treatment, and when 
properly cared for lends a charm where 
ever placed. It is used here for decora- 
tion with fine effect. A short time ago, 
I saw a fine specimen of it growing ina 
collection of palms and ferns. and its 
beauty was not eclipsed by its aristo- 
cratic associates. It was over three feet 
in height, and its leaves were beautifully 
marked with white. The tips of its leaves 
bent over, which added to it~ beauty. 
The soil in which it grew was very rich, 
and appeared to suit it exactly. 


When in bloom its beauty is enhanced, 
as its flowers are so dainty. They are 

reenish-white and very fragrant. It is 
increased by root division. [Or by cut- 
tings of the leaves in early spring Cut 
them into say 2-inch lengths, then dry 
them for some days, when they may be 
inserted in sand as one would a cactus 
cutting. Summer or fall cuttirgs don't 
root so readily.—Eb.] 


This plant possesses so many sterling 
qualities that it deserves a place in every 
collection of plants. [It is a native of 
Ceylon. Either asa greenhouse or win- 
dow plant it is very well behaved.—Eb.] 


Florida. E. 


SUMMER FLOWERING GLIMBBRS IN BLOOM. 


Stigmaphylion ciliatum, the Brazilian 
butterfly vine, dces better out of doors 
here than in the greenhouses; when grow- 
ing outside it has noneof that weak green 
growth so commonly seen indoors, nearly 
all of the wood made outside will bear 
bright yellow flowers which resemble 
those of an oncidium orchid. The plant 
is well suited for twining on low trellis 
work. Antigonon leptopus is a native ot 
Texas and Mexico, where it is called the 
mountain rose; large masses of it seen at 
a short distance are said to resemble rose 
bushes in flower. When seen close how- 
ever there is not the slightest resemblance 
to a rose beyond a similarity in color. 
Old plants of this put out early in the 
season make a gorgeous display, the 
flowers being of the loveliest shade of 
pink, and are borne on graceful sprays at 
the ends of the tendril-bearing branches. 
The plants can be kept over winter ina 
half torpid state, 4s provision is made in 
the thick tuberous roots for such treat- 
ment. This species seldom grows well 
when kept asa pot plant in a hothouse; 
it needs to be planted out in rich soil in 
the full glare of the sun to bring out its 
beauty. 

Manettia cordifolia.—Of the two manet- 
tia vines commonly grown M. bicolor is 
the best known and has the prettiest in- 
dividual flowers, but with u. it won't 
bloom well in sum ner, it grows luxurt- 
antly but nothing more, in winter how- 
ever, it blooms well indoors even in small 
pots. M, cordifolia is admired by every- 
one who sees it, the vineis nota rampant 
grower.and the leaves are small, but the 
flowers are large, bright red, and there 
are lots ofthem. It has the further merit 
of being hardy as far north as Baltimore, 
ifa little rough litter is thrown over the 
crowns on the approach of cold weather. 


1894. | 
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ASTER NOVA ANGLI&. 
SOME HARDY FLOWERS. 


The roots are fleshy, and nothing is easier 
wintered over till the time comes around 
for outdoor planting. 

Schubet tia grandiflora is a new candi- 
date among the climbers for popular 
favor; the flowers are much like the well 
known stephanotis, only much larger. It 
is an elegant summer flowering climberin 
this section, the flowers lasting quite a 
while, and it bears seed abundantly. 

_ Physianthus albens is the white bladder 
flower orc uel plant,so-called on account 
of its peculiarity in catching all kinds of 
insects by the way in which its reproduc- 
tive organs are arranged; the insects are 
caught when visiting the flower in quest 
of nectar. It is quite a rapid grower, and 
produces m erids of flowers in a season. 
It is quite hardy in this neighborhood. 

All of the tuberous rooted morning 
glories are now at their best. Jpomea 
paniculata, pink; insignis, reddish purple; 
scabra and Michauxii, white with pink 
throat, are the choicest. Those kinds 
which are treated as annuals have very 
handsome flowers, the one sent out 
recently as Heavenly Blue is very distinct 
and beautiful; it needs to be sown early 
to produce good results. | What isknown 
as Ipomzxa Heavenly Blue is Jpomzxa 
rubroceerulea, pure and simple. Itisa 
true species, and has been in common 
cultivation as long as we can remember. 
It has been claimed that this Heavenly 

Blue is a natural hybrid between Ipomza 

Learii and what isknownas Mina lobhata, 

also an Ipomea, but it is not so. While 

itis a most lovely species where the sum- 
mers are long and warm, north of Phila- 
delphia our summers are too short for its 
glory; our plants are generally a sheet of 


unopen flower buds when they are cut by 
frost in October. Before that while we 
get a few blooms we do not get a full 
crop.—Ep.] The flowers open early in 
the morning. I. setosa has dull pink flow- 
ers. J. grandiflora is the wellknown 
moonflower; seeds of this are offered inall 
the catalogues, they need to be treated 
with hot water b fore being sown. I. 
Learii is a gem with dark purple flowers, 
and is a very strong quick growing kind. 
There are many others, but the above 
named are the most showy. 


G. W. OLIVER. 


WHITE GLOVER FOR A LAWN. 


There has been no rain here for over 
two months. Unwatered lawns are en- 
tirely browned—where watered occasion- 
ally only spots where white clover is in 
the ascendancy are green. As this clover 
seems to stand the drouthin our clay soil, 
why would not a lawn composed entirely 
of it be a good thing? What is your 
opinion? WC. Be 


Highland Park, IIl., July 7, ’94. 


White clover enters emp d into lawn 
grass mixtures. For dry clay soils, as 
you suggest, it is excellent. But we 
would not like it alone. The most beau- 
tiful lawn is a grass lawn without even a 
speck of clover init. Inthe like of your 
case, however, when the conditions of 
soil and climate require clover in the 
lawn, it should be used, but we would 
advise only as a mixture with the fine 
grasses. 


A NEGLECTED GARDEN.—W. F.S., Wis- 
consin, has ‘‘recently come into possession 
of a nice little country home, but the gar- 
den is over crowded and weedy,the currant 
bushes bear very little, and one or two 
fruit trees are dying, and the shrubbery 
is all of one kind. Aclimbing rose bloomed 
wonderfully well, but is now losing allits 
leaves.'’ The garden apparently is in an 
impoverished and neglected condition, 
but don’t despair. Root out every dead 
and dying scrub of a tree or bush, don’t 
bother trying to coax them back to life 
again, for young healthy stock is better. 
Your whole garden wants remodelling, 
and as soon as Mr. Elliott returns from 
his vacation we will ask him to help us 
in assisting you. Your rose most likely 
is suffering for want of water deep in the 
ground: a hard and impoverished soil 
soon gets dry. In a small garden like 
yours, it will be to the lasting benefit of 
everything you plant in it, tree, vine, 
shrub, grass, or vegetables, if you have 
the ground dug 15 or 16inches deep. But 
always keep the good surface soil at the 
top, and while you unfasten the sterile 
earth or subsoil in the bottom let it stay 
there. Don’t mix the good and bad earth 
together, and never bring the bad to the 
ak manurial matter always washes 

own. 


WINTERING PANSIES IN FRAMES is asked 
about by a Canada reader. Our frames 
are of plank and average 1 foot high in 
front and 2 feet high at back, and 51 feet 
wide inside; this allows for a 6 foot (3x6) 
long sash. A rise of a foot is more than 
most people give, but we like 1t, it throws 
off water better and attracts more sun 
heat. They are in any length to suit, 
just according to how many sashes we 
wish to use. The ground level inside the 
frame is the same as outside, except in 
the case of heavy soil or a low position, 
when we would have the soil in the frame 
three or four inches higher than the out- 
side level. The frames are in a warm 
sheltered place and face the south. In 
winter they are banked around with tree 
leaves packed firm or coal ashes, or earth 
to help keep out the frost. We use good 
soil and make it firm. Into this we plant 
our pansies. If the plants are small we 
plant them two tothree inches apart each 
way and lift out three fourths of them 
next spring, leaving one fourth to blos- 
som in the frame. For winter flowers we 
plant about half as thick and thin out 
half of them in sp-ing. We cover in win- 
ter with sashes, a straw mat over the 
sashes, and shutters made of tongued and 
grooved 5 inch pine stock. During long 
cold spells the covering is kept on close; 
in mild weather it is removed to admit 
light, heat and fresh air. This treatment, 
however, is more for pansies in bloom or 
for early blooming than for plants to be 
kept over winter for spring bedding, and 
violets, polyanthuses, daisies, anemones, 
forget-me-nots and the like thrive admir- 
ably in the same frame. On outdoorbeds 
raised a few inches above ground without 
any winter protection beyond a mulching 
of dry oak leaves and a few branches or 
some sedge to keep them in place they 
winter over nicely without the protection 
ofa frame orbuilding. Plant them thick, 
say two inches apart each way, and in 
spring lift and set them out in the garden 
wherever you wish. 

I very gladly enclose $1 to renew my 
poles pbos to GARDENING, as it is one of 
those things I donot wish to be without. 
I have gained so much from it, and I 
think the illustrations of laying out 
grounds the most practical and beautiful 
I have ever seen. Mrs. E. L. JAYNE. 


WILLIAM FALCONER, Editor. 
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GARDENING 1s gotten up for its readers and In thelr 
interest. and it behooves you, one and all. to make It 
interesting. If it does not exactly sult your Case, 
please write and tell us what you want. It Js our 
desire to help you. 

ASK ANY QUESTIONS you please about planta, 
tlowers. fruits. vegetables or other practical gardening 
matters. We willtake pieasure in answering them. 

SEND US NOTES of your experience In gardening In 
any iine; tel: us of your successes that others may be 
erilhtened and encouraged, and of your fa!lures, 
perhaps we can help you. 

SEND US PHOTOGRAPHS OR SKETCHES of your 
flowers. gardens. xreenhouses, fruits, vegetables, of 
horticultural appliances that we may bave them en- 
graved for GARDENING. 
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ASTER Nov.& ANGLLE.—On receiving the 
last issue of GARDENING from the printers 
we were considerably shocked to find 
that the illustration used for — this 
aster was that of Eupatorium Frazert, 
which they also happened to have in 
stock. The cut herewith presented ts the 
one we marked for them to use. But 
somchow or other and unaccountably the 
mistake was made, and we reyret it very 
much, for we are exceedingly careful 
about such details. 


PurE Mvusiroom Spawn.—From The 
Journal of Horticulture we learn that 
“the spawn of the edible mushroom can 
be produced inastate of purity wholesale 
The pure spores are collected and sown in a 
special sterilized nutrient solution, where 
they germinate and torm a pure white 
inycehium arranged in strands. The myce- 
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lium is placed on sterilized manure, where 
it grows abundantly tor some weeks. At 
this staye it has the appearance and odor 
characteristic of natural spawn, and 
when placed in a mushroom bed grows 
and produces mushrooms normally. 


Fruits IN MINNESOTA.—Oa account of 
the weakness of the plants caused by the 
drouth of last fall strawberries have been 
only three-fourths of acrop. Raspberries 
have been a fair crop, but were it not for 
the heat and drouth we would have had 
the largest crop on record. Currants and 
gooseberries are a full crop, but the ber- 
ries are somewhat smaller than usual. 
Blackberries do not promise over 60%, 
Native plums are badly stung by insects, 
and will not exceed two-thirds of a crop. 
Grapes promise a full crop. Because of 
the drouth apples aredropping badly and 
early varieties are ripening prematuicly. 
The indications are for half a crop. 

Houston Co. J. S. Harris. 


THe NEW ForRAGE PLant (Polygonum 
Sachalinense;.— Between eleven and eight- 
een vears ayo we used to grow this plant. 
It wasan exceedingly big, coarse looking, 
herbaceous perennial, with stout stems 
and spreading roots, and except for vari- 
ety'’s sake we didn’t think much of it. 
But what achange! It is now booming 
the world over as a marvellous torage 
plant, and we read that “it will produce 
from 90 to 150 tons of green forage per 
acre; even 250 tons of it have been raised 
to the acre in India. And it is more nv- 
tritious than clover."' Well, it’s a big 
plant, to be sure, but that’s a pretty big 
yield. Many years ago it was recom- 
mended to us as a substitute tor aspara- 
gus and we tried it, but we will stick tothe 
latter. About the same time we also tried 
pokeweed in the same way, for it too had 
ben recommended to us, but it was worse 
—that one dish was enough for a lifetime. 


Dr. J. A. LInTNER.—In the Country 
Gentleman, July 19, appears an excellent 
portrait of our esteemed correspondent, 
the eminent Joseph Albert Lintner, Ph. 
D. Dr. Lintner was born at Schoharie, 
N. Y¥., in 1822. He has been-curator of 
the entomological department of the New 
York State Museum since 1868, and New 
York State Entomologist since the crea- 
tion of that office in 1880. We quoteand 
heartily endorse the following from the 
Country Gentleman: ‘His services to 
the public in the science which he has pur- 
sued with such distinguished suceess— 
whether regard be had to his investiga- 
tions, his voluminous though alwayscon- 
densed and business-like writings, or his 
lectures before learned bodies and popular 
assemblages—have been of inestimable 
value; and the more one knows about 
them the more earnest must be the hope 
for their continuance through many years 
to come.” 


BLacK BLIstER BEETLES—E. S. P., 
Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia writes: ‘' 
send vou specimens of a bug that devours 
my Japanese anemones every year. It 
flourishes on red pepper and hellebore. | 
have the plants syringed morning and 
evening and pick off the insects by hand. 
They venerally attack the asters too, but 
they have not as vet attacked them this 
vear.”” The name of the beetles sent is 
black blister beetle (Z2picanta Pennsylya- 
nica). It is a very destructive insect, 
devouring Japan anemones, clematis, 
asters and many other plants. We know 
of no preventive. The most effective way 
of destroving them is that given by Dr. 
Foreman in GARDENING, October 1, 1893, 
pave 2s, namely spraying the plants 
with water so as to moisten the bugs, 
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then with a powder bellows dusting Dal- 
matian insect powder over them. We 
would suggest that the powder be stirred 
into the water and the plants and insects 
sprayed with the mixture. Dr. Lintner. 
oureminent New York State entomolo- 
gist, on the same pave, identifies and 
describes the insect and its habits. 


EpMUND WILLIAMS.—Only a couple of 
months ago (May 15) we noted the 
return from Florida of our esteemed 
friend and correspondent Mr. E. Williams 
of Montclair, N. J., and now it is our 
painful duty to record his decease. He 
died at his home at Montclair, July 12, 
after a long and painful sickness. He was 
63 years old. Mr. Williams’ forte was 
fruit culture, particularly the growing of 
rapes and strawberries, and his intimate 
knowledge otf pomological matters was 
stamp d with practical truth and abso- 
lute honesty. Not only did he grow fruit 
for market, but he experimented with 
every new or reputedly new varicty dis- 
seminated; in fact three acres of his farm 
were set aside for experiment purposes. 
He did not hide the light of his knowledve 
under a bushel, but gave it unreservedly 
to the world. Being a ready and lucid 
writer he contributed freely to the hort- 
cultural press ot the country. GARDENING 
has from the first been enriched from his 
pen, the illustrated articles on bagging 
grapes in Vel. I, and pruning grape vines, 
page 107 of this Vol., being particularly 
noticeable. And we still have on hand 
some unpublished notes from our 
lamented friend. He also did much good 
by his annual exhibitions of truits bothin 
his own state and in others; the collec- 
tions of fruit from him in June and Sep 
tember, at our Queens Co., Fairs, Long 
Island, have always beena special attrac- 
tion, for the fruits were invariably superb 
specimens of their kind, and they were 
legibly and correctly named. Intact other 
fruits were verified by reference to Mr. 
Williams. For many vears was the secre- 
tary of the N. J. State Horticultural 
Society, and for the last two years he 
was its president. 


INSEGTS INJURIOUS TO FRUITS. 


BY PROP. WILLIAM SAUNDEKS, 


The publishers, J. B. Lippincott of 
Philadelphia, have sent us a copy of the 
second edition of this admirable work. 
The book contains over four hundred 
pages, and is most profusely illustrated 
with excellent figures of the insects in 
their several stages. Separate chapters 
are devoted to the different fruit trees, 
vines, and bushes, and the injurious 
insects that prey uponthem. Forinstanee. 
126 pages are given up to the apple and 
its enemies, 21 to the pear, 28 to the 
plum, 9 to the peach, nectarine and ap t 
cot, 20 to the cherry, 4 to the quince, 75 
to the grape, and so on, with the rasy> 
berry, blackberry, strawberry, currant, 
gooseberry, melon, cranberry, orange. 
olive and fig. 


The illustrations are so plain, and the 
text so lucid and simple, that the greatest 
tvro cannot fail to understand it, and 
better still, it 1s the plain truth by one of 
the most eminent entomoloyvists on this 
continent, so we have implicit confidence 
in its teachings. The worth of such a 
book to an amateur in gardening is very 
great, for as all of our economical plants 
have their special msect foes, we who 
vrow fruit trees, bushes and vines want 
to know the special insects that attack 
them, and how best to prevent or destroy 
these pests. This ts just the information 
Prof. Saunders yives us, 
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PEAR CLAPP’S FAVORITE. 


Aquatics. 


HOW TO SAVE SEED, AND RAISE NEW VA- 
RIETIBS. 


I kept some seed of my Zanzibar lily 
flowers last year, but they failed to ger- 
minate, simply, I presume, because I did 
not know how and when to gather the 
seeds. Can you explain the method of 
originating new varieties, e.g., N. Devon- 
jensis is a cross between N. dentata and 
N. rubra; how is this done? I want to 
try my hand at this interesting work. 

Beaver Falls, Pa. E. M 


The best way for amateurs to save 
seeds of water lilies is to enclose the seed 
vessels in muslin bags tied around the 
stems. This may be done at any time 
within a week or two after the flowers 
fade. After the seeds are thoroughly ripe 
the seed vessels burst open, the seeds float 
about on the surface of the water and 
become lost unless they have been pre- 
viously enclosed in bags. The seeds of 
the tropical species may be spread on 
paper to dry and then preserved in en- 
velopes or bags in a cool dry place like 
ordinary seeds, and will retain vitality 
two or three years. The seeds of the 
hardy varieties must be kept in bottles of 
water and never allowed to get dry. 

The crossing of water lilies for the pur- 
pose of producing new varieties is aneasy 
matter, but like the crossing of fruits and 
other things a real prize is not often ob- 
tained, but a great deal of pleasure can 
be had in experimenting in this line, and 
an amateur is just as likely to produce 
distinct and valuable varieties as any 
one. The essential organs of all flowers 
are the stamens and pistils. The pistils 
of nymphzas are numerous andin asingle 
row surrounding the center of the flow- 
ers, and just outside of these are several 
rows of stamens, which in some species 


are gradually transformed to petals. The 
stamens produce a dust-like yellow sub- 
stance called the pollen, which when it 
falls upon the pistils fertilizes and causes 
the production of perfect seeds. Fertil- 
ization is usually accomplished naturally 
by insects. If we wish to make an arti- 
ficial cross of one species with another all 
we have to do is to transfer the pollen 
from one to the pistils of another. Hav- 
ing selected the flower to be used as the 
seed-bearing parent, carefully remove all 
the stamens with sharp pointed scissors, 
and this should be done the first day the 
flower opens, before the stamens have 
discharged their pollen, to prevent self 
fertilization. Take a small camel's hair 
brush, rub it around among the stamens 
of the flower it is desired to use to make 
the cross, until it is well loaded with 
pollen, and transfer it free'y to the stig- 
mas or tips of the pistils of the flower 
from which the stamens have been re- 
moved The flower should then be en- 
closed in a fine muslin bag so as to ex- 
clude all insects and prevent undesired 
crosses. L. W. GOODELL. 
Pansy Park, Mass. 


The Fruit Garden. 


SUMMER WORK. 

AppLEs —A thorough spraying with 
the Bordeaux mixture, where you are 
troubled with scab or bitter rot, during 
the latter part of July will be of great 
benefit, no matter how many previous 
sprayings you have given them. Later 
look out for the caterpillars, which 
destroy the foliage. If you have not yet 
done so, thin out the fruit on all the 
autumn and winter sorts. Do not be 
afraid of overdoing in this line. What we 
have said of apples will apply to pzars ali 
through. 

PEACHES.—No fruit more needs thinning 
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when the crop is full than the peach. We 
have often removed two-thirds, perhaps 
three-fourths of all the fruit that had set, 
and thereby improve both quantity and 
quality of crop. Look out for the work 
of the borers. Removing them is always 
seasonable work. Bear in mind that 
where stable manures have been exclu- 
sively used, you will enhance the quality 
and appearance of your peaches by giving 
the trees a little bone dust and potash in 
some form, wood ashes answers for the 
latter. 


PLuMms.—If you have not got rid of the 
curculio by systematic work, it is wise to 
gather all the plums that dropfrom your 
trees and burn them. Spray with the 
ammoniacal mixture now and again ten 
days later to prevent rot. Watch for 
black knot, removing every affected limb 
promptly and burning it. 

CHERRIES have been an unusually fine 
crop, but are now about gone. Go over 
your trees with a sharp knife or saw and 
where limbs have been broken in gather- 
ing fruit, make a clean, smooth cut. If 
there are any large limbs ‘o be removed, 
there is no better 1ime than the present 
for the work. Watch for black knot on 
the Morellos. 


STRAWBERRIES.—Matted rows may be 
renewed by spading all under but a nar. 
row strip, allowing new runners to grow 
from them on the new ground. We have 
known beds kept in perfect productive 
condition in home gardens by this method 
for many years, no replanting being neces- 
sary. Each year should reverse the part 
spaded under. A light dressing of nitrate 
of soda on the newly turned up earth will 
he:p the new growth. 


CURRANTS AND GOOSEBERRIES.—As soon 
as the fruit is out of the way, clean out 
the surroundings and do some summer 
pruning. Remove some of the old and 
superfluous wood—don't let them form a 
head so compact that light and air are 
shut out. Of course, they have been 
mulched. Now, dig the mulch in the soil 
and get more of its fertilizing value. 


RASPBERRIES AND BLACKBERRIES. — 
When the fruit has been gathered, give 
the patch a good cleaning out, removing 
the weeds and destroying the surplus 
suckers, Unless the ground becomes very 
weedy, do not cultivate too late in the 
season. It tends to increasea late growth 
of wood which does not ripen, and is too 
often killed in winter, If youdesire toen- 
large your patch of red raspberries, you 
can doit now. Wet the ground about 1 
sucker thoroughly, then take it up with- 
out removing the earth from the roots, 
put in where wanted, keep it wet for 
three 0: four days, and it will generally 
grow welland give a fair crop next sea- 
son, E. G. F. 


New York. 


SOME GOOD BARLY PEARS. 


While we have some very good early 
pears perfection of quality is not to be 
found in the earliest fruit. However, 
while we yet have a good deal of other 
fruit, such as some raspberries, belated 
currants and gooseberries, blackberries 


just coming in, plums, where they have 


escaped the curculio, and some good 
Astrachan apples we are not very badly 
off. A half dozen good pears are Summer 
Doyenne (Doyenne d’Ete), Osband’s Sum- 
mer, Giffard (Beurre Giffard), Manning 
Elizabeth, Margaret, and Clapp's Favy- 
orite; and we would like to add Rostiezer 
and Tyson. 

The Summer Doyenne is our earliest 
pear. (It is a small roundish fruit of fair 
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quality. Osband’s Summer is’ a little 
larger than the last and with us of better 
quality. The trees are very productive, 
and the fruit clean and pretty, ripening 
from July 25 into August, but not lasting 
long. Giffard is larger than either of the 
last two and sharply pyriform, while 
they are roundish; it too is a handsome 
fruit, and when ripe of good quality. 
And the trees, either as dwarfs on the 
quince or standards on the pear, are 
loaded down with pears every year. The 
trees themselves are slow growing and 
the branches are inclined to a drooping 
or wilting tendency. We regard the 
Giffard as our best early pear. Manning 
Elizabeth is a lively colored bright little 
pear of good quality on stiffish land, but 
not so good on light soil, The tree is 
healthy and a heavy cropper though. 
Margaret is a medium sized roundish 
fruit coming in immediately after the pre- 
ceding kinds. The tree is healthy and 
productive either as adwarf or standard, 
and the fruit is very good. In fact we 
regard it as indispensable. Clapp’s Fav- 
orite, as you may judge by our illustra- 
tion, which is engraved from a photo- 
graph, is a large, handsome pear, The 
tree is upright, very healthy and vigorous 
either as dwarf or standard, and it al- 
ways bears a fine crop of pears. This 
variety is not regarded as a desirable des- 
sert fruit, but for stewing it is fine. We 
wish to say, however, that we esteem this 
pear very highly not only for its size and 
beauty but also for its good quality. It 
takes some manipulation to bring out its 
good points though, such as early gath- 
ering and keeping it cool and dark, let- 
ting it ripen slowly. But it won't keep 
long after the fruit is ripe. Rostiezer and 
Tyson are both handsome pyniform pears 
of the very best dessert quality, coming 
in a little after the others. We are now 
(July 26) using Summer Doyenne, Os- 
band’s Summer and Giffard. 

In the case of early pears never let them 
get ripe on the trees, else the fruit will be 
deadened, mealy, insipid, and mavbe rot- 
ten in the heart; always gather the fruit 
ten to 14 days before it is ripe and brin 
the fruit into the house or cellar, spread- 
ing One, Or no more than two deep, and 
cover it over with sacking to keep it dark, 
and let it ripen slowly. A fine place for 
ripening pears is in the drawer of a cool 
room. 


The Vegetable Garden. 


THE VEGETABLE GARDEN. 


Weeds and water are our chief consider- 
ation now. The ground must be kept 
free from weeds and the surface well un- 
fastened by hoe or cultivator. Weeds 
not only rob the soil, but what is more 
important at this time of vear, they dry 
it up to the great detriment of the culti- 
vated crops. Purslane, pigweed, rag- 
weed and such pests flourish even in dry 
land. Don't let any crop suffer for want 
of water, particularly young seedlings. 
Water them in the afternoon or evening, 
and give a good soaking at a time. 


ASPARAGUS AND ARTICHOKES.—Except 
to keepthem clean they need no attention. 


Beaxs.—Pull ripe beans for seed. Sow 
snap beans twice vet for podding out of 
doors, and after the middle of the month 
for podding under frames. Tie up wan- 
dering vines of Limas. We had pole 
Limas for dinner July 23, but this is ex- 
ceptional. The hills were planted in rich, 


dryish, warm, sandy land and the seeds 
had germinated before the cold rains of 
May setin. Our main crop Limas won't 
be ready before the 10th inst. 


BEETS.—Sow at once a main crop for 
winter, North of New York this may be 
too late. But by thinning the seedlings 
in the rows and clean cultivation it is 
wonderful how nicely beets will bulb be- 
tween now and the end of October. 


BRUSSELS SPROUTS, CABBAGE AND CAUL- 
IFLOWER need clean, mellow cultivation. 
Cauliflower and curled kale may yet be 
planted and do well. 


CELERY needs lots of water. Keep it 
growing. We havea good deal to plant 
out yet, but as it has been pricked off 
about five inches apart it is making good 
heads and roots, and by shortening the 
leaves a little nowand again we can have 
it in good planting form for a fortnight 
yet. No ground empty for it yet is our 
trouble. For bleaching the earliest celery 
use boards stood on edge up against the 
rows of plants. This admits air, and 
prevents rotting, and too rust to a large 
extent. 

CUCUMBERS.—Sow a few more hills near 
together and where it will be handy to 
set a frame over them later on. When 
they come up mulch them with tobacco 
stems as a preventive of the aphides that 
infest them so much in the fall. 

Corn.—North of Philadelphia it is too 
late now to sow again this year. 

ENpDIVE.—Plant it out as you would 
lettuces, but as it needs a longer time to 
grow and mature it should have a piece 


of ground to itself, and not be used as a 


catch crop. 

LETTUCES.—Sow a little once a fort- 
night and plant out a few in every empty 
little bit of ground available. These, 
radishes and spinach grow so quickly 
that we generally plant or sow them be- 
tween other cropsor in gaps, rather than 
take up a square piece af eronnd by them- 
selves. 

MELONS are now setting nicely. Place 
a little piece of board, say four or five 
inches square, under each fruit to keep it 
off the ground. 

Musirooms.—Collect and get ready 
some fresh horse manure for early beds. 
Bring it under cover or in the shade, 
moisten it well but don’t soak it, and 
turn it frequently—once a day if need be 
to prevent it burning. 

Onions.—Let them grow as long as 
they will. The farmers hereabout grow 
them largely for market, but they are a 
short crop this year. 

PARSLEY.—We sowed some sashes of it 
as recommended last month for winter 
use. 

PARSNIPS, SALSIFY, SCORZONERA need 
no attention beyond keeping clean and 
pulling out any plants that have gone to 
seed. 

PEAS.—Sow some early round ones like 
Daniel O’Rourke, also Blue Beauty for 
fall peas; and sow again in a week or ten 
days. Don’t sow any late peas. 


PoTaTOES.—Because the vines are ripen- 
ing off and it won't do to cultivate them 
now is no excuse why one should let the 
land get overrun with big weeds. Don't 
do it. Pull out the weeds. Every weed 
that ripens and drops seeds there now is 
multiplying the pest for future years. 


TOMATOES —We have lots now. While 
letting them sprawl on the ground may 
be all nght for the main crop and where 
one has abundance, late in the season 
tomatoes yet watery, and more so if left 
flat on the ground than if raised above it, 
and this is why we always like to have 
a few plants trained to run over a rough 


3-barred trellis, or arranged so that 
about the middle of September we can 
cover them with a frame and sashes to 
keep them dry. Early tomatoes on a 
trellis like this havenot spotted or rotted 
as badly with us as havethose grown flat 
on the ground. 

TuRNIPs.—North of New York early in 
August, on Long Island about the 10th 
to the 15th of August is a good time to 
sow the main winter crop of white or 
yellow sorts. But don’t sow rutabagas 
now, as it is fa. too late. 


Mushrooms. 


THE NEW MUSHROOM. 
(Agaricus subrufescens). 


The advantages of this mushroom are 
its adaptability for outdoor or indoor 
cultivation in summer, its great produc- 
tiveness, and its fast growth. It grows 
so fast maggots haven’t time to develop 
in it before it is fit foruse. But the mush- 
rooms when old become maggoty just as 
well as does the common variety. Its 
disadvantages are its coarse toad-stool 
appearance, and its habit of coming upin 
crops, lots this week and maybe none 
next week. But further practical expen- 
ence may control its behavior. Although 


the mushrooms are larger than those ot 


the old sort, bulk for bulk they are lighter. 
They are very. good to eat. The toad- 
stool scare of last year has bred an aver- 
sion to them in the market. 

Before now the price of the spawn was 
prohibitory, but this year no doubtspawn 
will be offered by several parties, and at 
aie reasonable enough to allow every- 

ody to grow the new mushroom. 

The following notes are taken from let- 
ters recently sent to us by parties who are 
growing the new mushroom. 

‘There is no doubt about the new mush- 
room being a fine cropper and easy to 
grow, more so than the old variety.” 

“I have a lot of the new mushroom here 
that we are eating every day, for 1 am 
sorry to say it will not take with the 
commission men in the market. So we 
have to eat them ourselves.”’ 

‘Late last fall I made up a mushroom- 
bed in my violet house, and spawned half 
of it with the new mushroom and the 
other half with the old variety; the last 
named is bearing nicely, but I haven't 
picked a mushroom from the part planted 
with the new one. The violet house is too 
cold for it in winter.”’ 

‘After the success I had withit last sum- 
mer I shall certainly grow it again next 
summer.” 

‘I do not consider it as good for ship 
ping as is the old sort, but for home trade. 
and gathered when fresh open, my cus- 
tomers tell me that itis supenorin quality 
to campestris.” . 

‘‘This mushroom is more productive in 
summer than in winter. In winter, after 
one picking, we haveto waitten or fitteen 
days before we get another picking; it is 
more regular in summer and a good ac 
quisition. It grows so quickly in summer 
that the maggots have not got time to 
develop in it before itis fit tor use. If 

rou don’t want to make a special bed for 

it in summer plant thespawn bet ween the 
cucumbers and melons and other early 
vegetables under glass (in frames).” 

“A gardener near me made up his bed in 
a warin greenhouse, and about one feet 
deep, under the hot water pipes, but boxed 
it in to save it from the too strong heat 
fromthe pipes; otherwiseit was made and 

[CONTINUED-ON PAGE 3382.] 


1894. 


Chicago 


AND VICINITY. 


| am now prepared to under- 
take any sort of 


LANDSCAPE 
GARDENING 


work, from the creation of Parks 
or Cemeteries to small home 
grounds. Thorough, artistic and 
practical work can be depended 
UPOU). a5 % 


J. A. PETTIGREW, 


525 Belden Avenue, 
fe CHICAGO. 


For the last 5 years 
Superintendent of Lincoln Park... . 


Vaughan’s  guicaco: 
ee eed 88 State Street. 
S tore NEW YORK: 


26 Barclay Street. 
NEW BULBS of...... 


FREESIAS and 
LILIUM HARRISII 


Are now ready for delivery. 


Edison Phonograph 
; A Mechanical Aman- 
uensis in your 
Office. 

A Matchless Enter- 
tainer in your 
home. 

f For particulars address 
THE NORTH AMERICAN PHONOGRAPH CO., 
255 Wabash Ave. (near Jackson), Chicago. 


All the correspondence connected with the publica- 
tion of GARDENING Is dictated to the phonograph and 
tran from same on the typewriter. Theadvan- 
tages of the phonograph over stenography are very 
great. the two cardina! points being: No Iimit to 
wie cme a oe and greater speed and accuracy 

THE GARDENING Co. 


Seed planted in August gives 

the finest flowers next spring. 

Send 2-cent stamp for sary 

® issue of GARDEN LORE, con- 

taining beautiful full page photo-engravings of Pan- 

sies in six colors, and telling all about thelr culture; 

with catalogue listing over 50 separate varieties, and 

many mixtures. of new crop choicest imported Ger- 

man seed. Cash prize for the largest flower pro- 
duced by an amateur before June 1, 1895. 


L. R. BENEDICT, .... 


ELLENVILLE, Ulster Co., N. Y. 
CELERY AND POT GROWN 

700, 0 STRAWBERRY PLANTS. Illus- 

trated and Descriptive Catalogue 


‘ust out. Send for it. 
- - » CALEB BOGGS, Cheswold, Del. 


NITUATION WANTED — on market gardener in 
Missouri or Southern Illinois 
E. A. LINDEMANN, Box 114 Norfolk. Neb 
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~ Roses for V for Winter Flowering, 


Yip: = \ Ts @ os UY | We still have fine stocss of the leading varieties. 


American Beauty, Kaiserin Augusta 


j Victoria, and Bridesmaid, 

14 4; ’ Extra strong plants. out of 33¢-Inch pots, for imm. dilate 
Z y te planting, ®15.0u per 100, 

4 _ Meteor, Bride, Mermet, Gusin, Niphetos, 
v4 | Wootton and Perle, 


Extra strong plants, out of 5',-Inch pots, fur immediate 
planting. $12.00 per 100. 


F. R. Pierson Gompany, 


Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
When writing mention Gardening. 


CRIMSON CLOVER. 


The Great Soil Renovator. 


BEST CROP FOR HAY, PASTURE, SILAGE AND 
GREEN MANURING. 


Silver Cup awarded us for Metsct Roses, exhibited 
at Madison Square Garden. L8¥2, for best 25 
Ked Roses of any variety. 


ms iy Wherever this plant will thrive it is sure to revolutionize 
~ methods of farming and to bring under profitable cult- 
ure lands which are now too poor for tillage. 
- We have just published an important circular describ’ng the 
habits, growth and uses of Crimson Clover; also other 
Clover and Grass Seeds for Fall planting; valuable new 
varieties of Winter Wheat, etc. Write for a copy to- 
day. Sent free to all. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., 
Me PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


When writing mention Gardening 


iw Nise IAS eT Pa 7 
i OWN < STRAWBERRIES. “+ 


his 
Yield a crop of largest, finest berries in ten 
months after planting. Sure to live in dryest 
weather. 

HENRY WARD BEECHER and MARY, the two finest Strawberries yet 
offered. Marshall, Dayton, Iowa Beauty, Timbrell, Shuckless, Greenville and 
other valuable novelties. All the good old sorts. Everything at panic prices. 

An illustrated Pamphlet giving full descriptions and complete instructions for 
cultivation mailed free, 


Bi 


When writing mention Gurdening. 


Pustage free. 


BERMUDA EASTER LILY BULBS. (Lilium Harrisii.) 
larger the bulb the greater abundance of flowers. 
(ito 7 inches around produce 5 to 8 tlowers. Each 5c; dozen Suc. 
BULBS. i! ito inches around produce § to 12 flowers, Each 10c: duzen £1.00. | 
| Sosatar ae 12inches and over. ......... Each We; doz. &.60. sent with each order. 
FREESIA REFRACTA ALBA. FREE. These are deliciously sweet-scented flowers of recent Introduc- 
tion, and are equally simple In cultivation, giving an abundance of pure white flowers remarkable for thetr 
will send free of charge 10 Freesia bulbs; orders amounting to $1.00, 25 Freesia bulbs; $2 U0.) Freesiu bulbs; 
$3.00. 100 Freesia bulbs, and so on in proportion. Descriptive bulb catalogue free on application. 
PITCHER & MANDA, United States Nurseries, SHORT HILLS, N. J. 


To secure PICKED BULBS. order now and receive them from the first shipment reaching herein July. The 

§ to 12 inches around produce 12 to 20 flowers. Each MWe: doz. #2.00. -{ Full cultural directions. 

beauty and fragrance. With all orders for Lilium Harrisil from this adverti-ement amounting to S!c. we 
When writing mention Gardentnx. 


Selected varieties for family 
P and market, ready July 15. 
Desdriptiv . priced list, Free. 


‘The most complete nurseries 


Mount I Hope | Nurseries, 
on the American Continent.” 


ROCHESTER, 


ELLWANGER & BARRY 
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= STRAWBERRIES IN WINTER, 
= Strongest Plants, best varieties. Started = 
= early for the purpose. Poor plants won't do— & 
S we have the kind you need. Also best sorts & 
= forGarden. Write us at util. = 
——FOR FORCINC.—: Rogers Nursery Lo. Moorestown, N. J. & 
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treated as for the common mushroom. 
A great cropper! was the exclaimation. 
Iie had gathered mushrooms from that 

bed for eleven weeks. He got more ae 
three pounds of the new mushroom to one 
of the old sort from the same space. A 
sight watering with a rose won't hurt 
the new variety, whereas with the old tt 
may hurt the small pinheads. His bed 
was 75° when spawned, but it kept at 
that for a good while. He declared while 
he can get spawn of the new mushroom 
he will never go back to the old variety.” 


THk NEw Musiroom in TeExas.—W. E. 
A., Waco, Texas, writes: ‘‘Please state if 
the Agaricus subrutescens would likely 
yrow here in this hot climate, and would 
they have to be raised under glass? 
Would winter or summer be the best time 
to make a trial?” 


Whether or no it will grow well with 
vou we cannot tell, but the probabilities 
are that it will, for it loves heat, and 
thrives admirably at Washington. We 
would advise vou though to grow it un- 
der cover, say under a shed, or under a 
lath or brush shade, wherever it is shady 
and cool and the hot winds don’t blow 
over the beds to parch them. It likes 
heat and water, and in your case we 
would say shade and shelter. If your soil 
is black and waxy havea coating of lit- 
tery stable manure spread over it a few 
inches deep for the spawn to run in and 
prevent the ground from baking and 
cracking. We have been in Waco and re- 
member it as a beautiful and fertile coun- 
try with lots of fine fruit trees, even ap- 
ples, and now we hope you can add the 
toothsome mushroom to the abundance 
of good things you can grow there. 


RopMAN'S Mustrroom.—C. E., Bran- 
ford, Conn., sends us a mushroom and 
writes: “It is coming up ina bed with 
other mushrooms, and isevidently planted 
with spawn FI received from New York. 
It has no veil, and it feels a little clammy 
on top; neither has it any skin. 1 have 
shown and sold it to alady here who pro- 
nounces it edible. It doesnot get wormy, 
but wood lice do not despise it.’ 

Mushrooms perish very soon and w hen 
the specimen reached us it was hardly in 
a condition for comparison. However, 
we believe it is Agaricus Rodman, the 
ochre colored mushroom. Although it is 
edible we don’t like it and never use it. 
Curious enough we too bought some 
spewn from the same firm last winter 
and planted it, and this same mushroom 

came up in our beds also. But the firm 

was not to blame for tls, neither they 
nor the manufacturers in Enaland had 
the least control over the spurious mush- 
room, and we don't think they had the 
least idea of its presence in the bricks. 
We pricked it off and threw it away. 


A Book ON MtsHROOM GROWING.—C., 
C. B., Georgetown, D.C., writes: ‘ham 
anxious to engage in the cultivation of 
mushrooms, and would be obliged if vou 
would advise me as to which book | had 
best get, ]am quite ignorant on the sub- 
ject. Ihave a large cellar which I think 
could be utilized.” 


Get “Mushrooms: How to Grow 
Them"* published by The Orange Judd 
Co., New York. It gives the plain practt- 
cal ‘facts, and is the voice of actual ex- 
perience. 


GARDENING 18 most interesting and 

valuable, far in advance of anv other pro- 
fessing to give similar information. 

Highlands, N. C., May 8, 1894. H.S 


GA RDENIN G. 
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“| HORTICULTURAL BOOKS. 


We can supply any of the following books, postpaid, 
at the prices given. 


Ifow to Grow Cur Flowers (Hunt). 
—The only book on the subject. It isa 
thoroughly reliable work by aneminently 
successful practical florist. Hlustrated, 
$2.00. 

GREENHOUSE CONSTRUCTION (Taft) —It 
tells the whole story about how to build, 
and heat a greenhouse, be it large or 
small, and that too ina plain, easily un- 
derstood, practical way. It has 118 
illustrations, $1.50. 


BULBS AND TUBEROUS ROOTED PLANTS 
(Allen).—Over 800 pages and 75 illustra- 
tions. A new work bya specialist in this 
line. Tells about lilies, cannas, dahlias, 
hyacinths, tulips; and all manner of bulbs 
and how to grow them indoors and out- 
sides, summer and winter. $2.00. 


MusrHrooms: How to Grow THEM 
(Falconer).—The only American book on 
the subject, 29 illustrations. Written by 
a practical mushroom grower who tells 
the whole story so tersely and plainly 
that a child can understand it. This book 
has increased mushroom growing 1 this 
country three fold in three years. $1.50. 


SucceEss IN MARKET GARDENING (Raw- 
son).—Written by one of the most promi- 
nent and successful market gardeners in 
the country, and who has the largest 
glasshouses for forcing vegetables for 
market in America. Outdoor and indoor 
crops are treated. Illustrated, $1.00. 


THE Rose (Ellwanger).—The standard 
work on roses in thiscountry and written 
from a field affording the widest experi- 
ence in practical knowledge and opportu- 
nitics for comparison, and where every 
variety of rose ever introduced is or has 
been grown. $t.25. 


Volume 1 of GARDENING.—Bound in half 


leather, 396 pages, beautifully illustrated, 
2.20% 


THE PROPAGATION OF PLANTS (Fuller). 
—An illustrated book of about 350 pages. 
It tells us how to propagate all manner 
of plants, hardy and tender from an oak 
to a geranium, and describes every pro- 
cess—pgratting, budding, cuttings, seed 
sowing, etc, with every manipulation 
pertaining to the subject It is the voice 
of practical experience, by one of the most 
brilliant horticulturists hving. $1.50. 

Manvures (Sempers).—Over 200 pages: 
illustrated. It tells all about artticial, 
farmyard and other manures, what they 
are and what they are good for, the dif- 
ferent manures for the different crops and 
the different soils, how to apply them, 
and how much to use and all in sucha 
plain way that noone can misunderstand 
it. The author ts an active, practical, 
horticultural chemist. 50 cents. 


DICTIONARY OF GARDENING (Nicholson). 
—An inimitable work. An enevclopiadia 
of horticulture. It is the ready book of 
reference for all cultivated plants, includ: 
ing the most obscure genera and sypxcies 
as well as the most famihar. It is stand- 
ard authorityonnomenclature. An Eng 
lish work but as much appreciated here 
asin Europe. Four volumes. $20.00. 


Fruits and -Fruit Trees of America 
(Downing). $5.00. 

Fruit Garden (Barry). $2.00. 

American Fruit Culturist (Thomas). 
$2.00. 


Small Fruit Culturist (Fuller). $1.50. 


Gardening for Profit (Henderson). 
$2.00. 

Practical Floriculture (Henderson). 
$1.50. 

On the Rose (Parsons). $1.00. 


Truck Farming at the South (Qemler). 
$1.50. 

Window Flower Garden (Heinrich ). 75¢ 

Ornamental Gardening (Long). $2.00 


We are prepared to furnish any other book on any horticultural subject. 
Please mention what you wish to get in this iine. 


THE GARDENING GO., Monon Building, Ghicago. 


The practical value of 
MEEHANS' MONTHLY is 
now fully recognized by 
devotees of Wild Hiswers| 
and general gardening.— 
Phitadelphia Ledger, 


Meehans’ 
Monthly. i" 


|| For a magazine which 
‘| makes no pretensions this 
‘|is one of the best of its 
| kind that we have ever 


A magazine devoted to Wild Flowers and the higher branches of General Gardening and 
Horticulture. Conducted by THOMAS MEEHAN, formerly Edltor of the “Garden- 
ers’ Monthly" and the “Native Flowers and Ferns of the United States." 
MEEHANS’ MONTHLY is especially addressed to lovers of Wild Flowers, though in a con- 

densed form, it appeals to every student of botany and to those fond of horticulture 


in all its branches. 
aside. 


It is not a work catering to an idle hour and then to be thrown 
As a volume for the library it is equal to the best works on botanical and gen- 


eral horticultural subjects, and as such, it has a value far beyond the usual monthly 


magazines. 


Each issue contains a beautifully executed colored lithograph, prepared by L. Prang & Co. 
of a wild tlower of the United States and two pages of descriptive text, fourteen paves 
of general botanical and horticultural literature, and illustrated throughout with half- 


tone and wood cut engravings. 
Subscription Price, 


2.00 per vear; $1.00 tor 6 months. 


Samples copies free. In 


club with GARDENING for one year, tor $2.25. 


THOPFIAS MEEHAN & SONS, Publishers, 


a a a a 


GERMANTOWN, Philadelpia, Pa. 


You will benefit Gardening by men- 
tioning it every time you write an 
advertiser in these columns, 
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po | HITCHINGS & CO. 


Your Own 
Greent house. 


Fstablished 50 Yeurs. 


Horticultural Architects and Builders 


And Largest Manofacturers ol 


GREENHOUSE HEATING AND VENTILATING APPARATUS. 
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Conservatories, Greenhouses, Palm Houses, Etc., erected complete with our 
Patent Iron Frame Construction. Plans and Estimates of cost 
and illustrated Catalogues sent on application. 


233 Mercer Street, NEW YORK. 


When writing mention Gardening. 


We furnish the wood work complete for 
the smallest Greenhouse or the largest 
Conservatory. The cost of the woodwork 
complete for this 


Model House, 


size 10x16, is $60.00 on car at Lockland 


As far as practicable, all pieces are cut and . H ia | HOOKE CoriPp N 

fitted, and the house can be quickly erect e e A Y, 

ed by an ordinary carpenter. Other sizes 

furnished at correspondingly low prices 

Send 10c. for drawing.Wearealso prepared - . 57 and 59 West Randolph Street, CHICAGO, 


to furnish glass, hardware, and everything 
except paint and heating apparatus 
LOCKLAND LUMBER CO., 
LOCKLAND. OHIO 


GREENHOUSE y | Announcement to Florists. —_- 


We desire to announce the dissolution of the firm of Sal tack Dopffel & Co.. and to Introduce to et trude 
its succeasor. The SYRACUSE POTTERY Co.. which will be under the management of Wilillam Dopfie! 
and Conrad Breltachwerth. The business will be conducted as heretofore. except on a larger scale to 
meet the growing demand for our goods, We have accordingly enlarged our plant and capacity and with 
unsurpassed faciiities are now prepared to fill the largest order on short notice. Our latest umproved 


GLASS FOR GREENHOUSES. —_» 


Plate, Window and Art Glass, Paints, Oils, Etc. 


F TITTIES 


ro Meme a eR ae 


machines are turning out the best and most serviceable flower pots In the market, and assuring you o 
Wrought be Boilers Only. our Intention to ‘load in further improvements we solicit a Continuance of your patronage in the belle! 
; that we can supp ly just what is needed at a price and In a manner satisfactory to all. 
. Send for price list and samples and we know you will give usanorder. ....... 


SYRACUSE POTTERY CO., Office 403 N. Salina St., SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


WATER Standard Flower Pots. 


10 per cent. off for cash with order. Special dia- 
For Your 


count on large orders. Wecarry a large stock on 
GREEN HOUSE, 


wat ere Tu 


TEAM Pas aaa ay 


hand of good strong pots. 
PRICE LIST OF STANDARD POTS, any number: 


ROSE HOUSE = 134-Inch pots, per, 1000 § 3.00 é-Inch pots, per 1000 $22.1) 
a ‘ 7 a 25.00 

5 $ a “ “ 3.50 8 “ 50.0) 
NURSERY = : : * 400 9 * - 75.00 

5 P=] a, 2 ne 5.00 10 ne per 100 10.00 
Conservatory, Lawn, * ) > ie % sae ~ B00 
House,Carden,Stock 5 * “ 13.80 14 "49°00 


arn th ; 2 160 “ 75.00 
Send tor lisizsteatetstiones HOT AIR Address HILFINGER BROS. POTTERY, 
OF THE e . e e FORT EDWARD, N. Y. 
De LAMATER-RIDER ano PU Mi PING | August Rolker & Sons, 136 & 158 W. 24th 8t., New York 
e e ' City, New York Agents. 
Devine Boiler Works, DeELAMATER-ERICSSON 


OFFICE: 


69 Dearborn St., CHICAGO, U.S. A. umPinc — ENGINE. ORCH | DS. Ne 


THE FLAT TOP TYPE. 


ENCINE. 
STANDARD VENTILATING MACHINERY Their operation nea simple and 


safethatachildcanrunthem They 12 Best free growing and profuse flow- 

RECEIVED will pump water from shallow 2 
ALL streams orany k.udof well. They © ering Orchids for amateurs, for $10.00. 
BEST can be arranged forany kindof fuel. & 3 
AWARDS Capacity 1.500 to 30,000 gallons * WI. MATHEWS, Utica, N. Y. 
LAST of water a day, according to size. 
FOUR The De Lamater Iron Works, 
YEARS. 87 South Fifth Ave., ° 

Opens sash NEW YORK, N.Y. Wwiite for a Copy of 
Se nae : When writing mention Gardening the ‘‘Tllustrator,’’ 

Li Cl C amas 


The only machine In competition receiving a Certiti- THE the largest engraving house 
cate of Merit at the St. Louls Convention. in the United States. . 


K. HIPPARD, YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO. EMERSON 


OLDS’ SEED POTATOES. | Berens: 


| 
| 
Free a | mv A monthly journal issued by 


J. MANZ & CO. 


Ey one Ohio,Jr., a ween Market, Burpee's Ex. Ey. Png 
Polaris, Freeman, RON. Y-No. 2 and over 70 other at 75 CENTS. 183, 185, 187 [onroe Street, 
HARD TIMES PRICKS. Also Seed Oats and Popcorn. Our Address 


INTRODUCKD IN "D8 18 The Gardening Co. CH ICAGO 
eo o e 
WORLD’ S FAIR The Coming Potato  eHIcaco. 
It has proven better than all others. Similar to and as 
as reeman, but yields ‘4 more, ‘The quality is 
rfect."’ T.B.Terry.*'322 pounds from one.” L. Osborne, 
ATALUGUK FREE.” L. L. OLDS, Clinton, Wisconsin. 


Engraving by all Processes. 
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should be made during the summer, 
the ground prepared in the fall and the 
planting done the following spring. 


J. Wilkinson Elliott, 


Landscape Architect, 
Horticultural Buyers’ Agent, 


Pittsburg, Pa. 


Detailed Planting Plans with specifica- 
tions furnished at moderate cost. Trees, 
Shrubs and Plants supplied my cus- 
tomers at a saving of 25 to 50 per cent. 
from usual prices. 

Pamphlet and Price List sent on 


Sure Death 


to all insect life on 

lant or beast; 

armless to the 
skin; the most 
pleasant insecti- 
cide; the best wash 
for pet animals. Ask 
your Seedsman for it, 
o1 address the Mfr's 
General Agents for 
America: 


August Rolker & Sons, 


138 West 24th Street, New York. 


ORNAMENTAL TREES 
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LORD & BURNHAM CO., 


and SHRUBS .. . 


IN GREAT VARIETY. 


Horticultural Architects <® Builders, 


STEAM AND HOT WATER HEATING ENGINEERS. 


Specimen Plants for Lawns and Cem- 
eteries. Send for Catalogue. - 


SAMUEL C. MOON, 
- ¢ Morrisville, Bucks Co., Pa. 
When writing mention Gardening. 


CANNA'S ssn. 


Mme. Crozy, J. D. Cabos, Alphonse 
Kouvier, P. Marquant, Captain P. de 
Suzzonl, Pres. Carnot, Gustave Senne- 
holz, Explorateur Crampbel, H.A. Dreer, 
The Garden, Comte - de Choiseul, 
Geoffroy St. Hilaire. One of each for $3.00. 


PROBST BROS. FLORAL CO., 
1017 Broadway, KANSAS CITY, MO. 
When writing mention Gardening. 


THE WATER GARDENS. 


Victoria Regia and V. Randi, Furyale 
ferox. Nelumbiums in variety, Hardy and 
Tropical Water Lilies in all colors. 
Nymphza Zanzibarensis (true Royal purple lily), 
#2.50 each. N. Glgantea (choicest blue in cultivation), 
#2.50 each. N. Sturtevanti.®.5veach. N.Columblana, 
new (the deepest crimson var.). $.00 each. Laydekeri 
rosea, new. awarded a medal at the World's Fair. ® 50 
each. N. Trickert!, new, an unsurpassed and most de- 
sirable night-blooming var..®% each. Other noveltles 
see catalogue. WM. TRICKER & CO.. Clifton, N. J. 


Zam ty DREER’S 


wy <\x\ GARDEN SEEDS 


Plants Bulbs and Requisites 


They are the Best at the 
Lowest Prices. Catalogue 
oe of garder topics mailed 
ree. 


Henry A. Dreer, 
714 Chestnut St. Phila. 


Superb Pansies. 


My “RAINBOW MIXTURE" is a combina- 
tion of the very best strains in existence, 
and cannot fail to give satisfaction. Stocky 
young plants $1.00 per 100, iree by mail. 


GEORGE CREIGHTON, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
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Largest builders of Greenhouse Structures. Si 


&g@- SEND FOUR CENTS POSTAGE FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


Se 


Plans and estimates furnished on application. . . . «.« . 
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x highest Awards at the World's Fair. 


LORD & BURNHAM CO., 


Mention GARDENING. 


JOHN C, MONINGER CO. 


Cypress WRITE 
Green=House _  F 


CATLG. 


— Construction 


307 Material. 
Hawthorne Ave, Chicago, III. 


When writing mention Gardening. 
CATTLE for 


P)OYOU FEED STOCK? gamut 


k, or Horses for Pleasure or Profit, It 
you do you can't afford to overlook the value ot 
Knsilage and Dry Fodder Cutting. The best 
SHEEP AND HOCS and healthiest stock teed 


,| ever known if intelligently 
“For What There Is In [t."” | fed. The ‘Silo Upto Date” 


our new book,also ey “Smalley Goods” mailed 
free to any address. Smalley Mig, Co., Manitowoc, Wis 


Mention Gardening. 


Irvington-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


FLOWER POTS. 
- STANDARD . 


You will make a mistake if you place your 
orders for flower pots this Fall without 
first receiving our estimates for same. 

Our plant is now the Largest in the World. 
Our stock unlimited. Our goods equaled 
DY HONE: £0. a 


A. H. HEWS & CO., 
North Cambridge, Mass. 


CAC I | 6 for 50 c's. 25 for 25 cts 
Two Il'nstra‘ed Catalogues free. 


RARE PLANTS ook on Cacti, 116 Pages, 19¢ts 
A. BLANC & COQ. 316 N. 11m St PHILADELPHIA 


1000 Varieties of Cacti. 
500 sorts of rare BULBS. 
Many can't be had elsewhere. 
12 Cacti, $1. Sfor 50 cts. 
150 Blooming Bulbs, $!.- 
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A HEDGE OF AZALEA AMGNA IN BLOOM AT DOSORIS 


Trees and Shrubs. 


AZALEA AMOENA. 


Our illustration is engraved from a 

hotograph taken here the middle of May 
ast. The open empty space at the right 
is the carriage drive. It is bordered by a 
stone curb. Between thecurb and azaleas 
is a belt of grass, but the shrubs are 
spreading over it so much now that we 
are to do away with it this fall, and un- 
fasten and enrich the ground there and 
lant it with crocuses and other spring 
ulbs, The belt of shrubs in bloom is the 
Azalea amoena, of which Mr. George 
Nicholson, curator of the Royal Botanic 
Gardens at Kew, London, who saw it 


here last summer, wrote in the Kew Bul- 
letin, February, 1894, page 61, ‘‘a hedge 
of Azalea amoaena was the finest I ever 
saw.”’ The thicket of leafless shrubbery 
behind the azaleas is a hedge of our com- 
mon bayberry (Myrica cerifera). It was 
planted there some years ago because 
when it is in full feaf its foliage resembles 
that of Ghent azaleas, and we needed 
something dense and strong there to pro- 
tect a 2000 plant mass of hybrid hardy 
azaleas from the fierce northwest winds 
of winter that sweep across them from 
that point. The bayberry has answered 
the purpose admirably. And it looks well 
in summer too, for although it grows 
wild in dry sandy banks and other sterile 
spots it loves good soil and kind treat- 
ment as well as any plant we know of. 
We have never known it to be affected by 
drouth, or infested with insects. The 


feathery tree at the left hand end of the 
bayberry hedge is a common hemlock. 
The dwarf trees at the extreme left, and 
which come down to and touch the curb 
stone as the roadway turns to the right 
are Mugho pines, plants about twenty 
years old Right here is a point worth 
noting While the pine trees come up to 
and touch this driveway they neither 
crowd it nor shade it as big trees would. 
This dwarf pine (Pinus montana or P. 
Mugho as it is often called) is a densely 
branched bushy tree from the sub-alpine 
regions of Central Europe, and t« grow 
in this way is its natural habit. It needs 
no pruning to keep it in shape. 

The belt of azaleas shown in our en- 
graving is the west end of a hedge of them 
60 vards long, and containing 125 plants 


‘bordermg an immense bed ot Ghent 


azaleas... (The \plants® before us are 30 to 
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34 inches high by about 40 to 50 inches 
through; a good deal of the rest of the 
hedge is just as good, but the portion on 
the highest, driest ground and most ex- 
posed to noonday sunshine is much less 
thrifty than where the ground is moister 
and there is a little shelter by neighbor- 
ing trees. 

Azalea amoena is a dwarfish, very 
stocky, evergreen species from China, but 
long cultivated in gardens, mostly as a 
greenhouse plant. While it is hardy from 
New York southward, it is not reliably 
hardy north of this. Its howers are some- 
what bell-flower shaped, hose-in-hose, 
crimson tinged with purple, and produced 
here from the 10th to the 20th of May, 
and in such extreme profusion as to com- 
pletely hide the foliage from sight. Any 
common garden soil suits it, and it en- 
joys a good heavy mulching of leaf soil 
every summer. 


GLEMATIS—MAGNOLIA. 


1. Should Clematis paniculata be 
runed down to one or two eyes each 
all? 

2. Is an old Clematis Jackmanni hard 
to divide or move? I would like to divide 
and transplant in fresh soil this autumn. 

3. Ina late number of GARDENING you 
speak of protecting Magnolia grandiflora 
with empty headless barrels. Now in 
using the barrels for protecting plants, do 
you fill them with leaves? That is the 
custom here, but looks to me risky with 
evergreen plants. E. O.N. 

Tennessee. 


1, That depends on local conditions. 
Clematis paniculata is a very hardy and 
vigorous vine. In the co'd north it is 
best to treat it as a strictly herbaceous 
plant and cut it downclose tothe ground 
as one would a larkspur; at the same 
time if you unfasten it from its supports 
and lay it on the ground and bury it with 
earth or a mulch of litter or tree leaves as 
you would raspberry canes or grape vines 
even the old wood will live perfectly, and 
on being unearthed and tied up again in 
spring every eye will break into new 
growth. At Dosoris, on thesouth side of 
our dwelling house, the old vine lives per- 
fectly well, and becomes hard wooded; in 
the open garden, however and trained to 
a stake, we cut it down to the ground as 
we would a herbaceous plant, forthe tops 
get killed back a little, and in both cases 
it produces vigorous new vines from the 
roots and blooms beautifully. In Tennes- 
see we should think it is hardier than 
here and the old wood lives over. But 
even in your case we should head back 
the old wood a good deal every year, say 
to three or four feet of the ground, to in- 
duce a more vigorous growth of young 
wood, hence a greater display of blos- 
soms; and too, it keeps the base of the 
plant well thickened up, for it has a ten- 
dency to run far and thicken near the end. 

2. No, very easy indeed. If in fair 
ground, the bunch of roots as compared 
with the bulk of vine seems quite large, 
and while the crown -may be broken 
apart into several pieces be very careful 
in getting the clumpof rootsso separated 
that you can retain a good bunch to each 
crown. While you can transplant it in 
the autumn with comparative safety, we 
should much prefer doing it in early 
spring. The clematis wants a rest in 
winter, and to lift, divide, and replant it 
just at the time it ought to be at rest 
disturbs its natural inclination; but to 
lift, divide and replant it in early spring 
just after it has a good rest, and is bent 
on renewing its active life anyway, is fol- 
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lowing nature’s laws, and usually suc- 
cessful. 
3. Wedonot. We mulch the ground 


heavily with leaves, enough to keep out 
frost, then we tie the tree together and 
put on barrels, filling the first one half 
full of loose dry leaves to save the stem, 
but above that there is nothing, the bar- 
rels themselves being protection enough. 


SOME QUBRIES FROM NBAR GHIGAGO. 


My enjoyment of GARDENING 1s very 
great and especially do the reports from 
Dosoris appeal to me. 

1. Clematis disease—what shall we do 
to prevent or destroy it? 

2. What fancy lilacs are hardy here? 

3. Can we safely plant the oak-leaved 
hydrangea and California privet here? 

4. If we must protect them with boxes 
how and on which side should ventilation 
be given? Should there be dry leaves 
inside, and if so, how many? 

5. Please explain more fully about the 
quarter inch pine boards spoken of page 
341, July 1, in article ‘‘Rhododendrons at 
Chicago.” 

6. Are any magnolias reliably hardy 
here? 

7. Does Xanthoceras sorbifolia suc- 
ceed here? [About September 1, whenthe 
Dosoris plants ripen their seed, if there 
are any seeds to spare, and you will drop 
us a note reminding us of it, we shall be 
glad to send you a few to try.—Ep.] 

8 What hawthorns will succeed with 
us? Are they subject to fungus disease in 
this part of the country? As the soil 
where I wish to plant them is presuma- 
bly exhausted, I will prepare a bed if you 
will kindly suggest a formula for it. 
Some maples near by will shade them in 
the afternoon F. N. B. 

Crownpoint, Indiana, 40 miles South- 
east of Chicago. 

We have asked our friend and esteemed 
correspondent Mr. W. C. Egan ot High- 
land Park, near Chicago, to answer your 
questions. Mr. Egan is the secretary of 
the Chicago Horticultural Society and a 
perfect enthusiast in gardening matters, 
and he has one of the most beautiful, well- 
filled and intelligently conducted gardens 
in the neighborhood of your great city. 


1. CLEMATIS.—So far I have found no 
remedy for the clematis disease. The 
trouble is caused by a fungus similar to 
what is known as fire blight in the pear 
tree. As I grow over fifty plants around 
my porch and have the disease always 
with me I have tried every remedy I could 
hear of except to pull up the plants and 
quit growing them. That good old soul, 
Prof. Thomas Meehan, wrote me to 
“scrape away the earth from the crown 
of the root and saturate with a solution 
of sulphate of copper, a piece of sulphate 
the size of a goose’s egg to twenty gal- 
gols of water.” I did this but without 
any beneficial results. J. T. Temple of 
Davenport, Iowa, uses a mixture com- 
posed of one-half tobacco dust, one-quar- 
ter soot, and one-quarter powdered 
sulphur placed over the roots. While 
this may retard the disease in a prohibi- 
tion state, it declines to do so here, I 
tried these remedies last year and this, 
but have more plants ailing this season 
than ever. I find the following species 
free from the trouble and bardy here: C. 
Flammula, C. Virginiana, C. coccinea, C. 
paniculata, C. vitalba, C. Viticella 
Kermesina, and C. apitfolia. 

2. Litacs.—The following varieties of 
lilacs are hardy here if not budded on 
privet stocks: Syringa Japonica (tree 
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lilac) S. vulgaris and varieties Pres. 


Grevy, Frau Damman, Charles X., Rubra 
insignis, S. Persica, S. Josikea, S. villosa, 
S. Emodi. 

3. HYDRANGEA QUERCIFOLIA and the 
California privet, (Ligustrum ovalifolium) 
are not hardy, both freeze to the ground. 
While the privet will come up again each 
ge the hydrangea finally succumbs. 

he common privet (Ligustrum vulgare) 
is hardy. Hydrangea paniculata grandi- 
flora will succeed anywhere. 

4. WHERE I COVER WITH BOXES I bore a 
few small holes for ventilation, unless 
there are cracks enough in the box. If the 
plant covered is an evergreen then the 
openings are on the north side to keep 
out the sun, if it is not an evergreen, any 
side will do, 1f a rhododendron, have the 
top light. 

4. RHODODENDRON FRAME.-The quarter 
inch pine boards that puzzled your cor- 
respondent were nailed to a frame of 
2x4-inch scantling which stiffened them 
sufficiently to enable them to withstand 
any wind. The frames being light in 
weight are more easily handled when be- 
ing put up. When covering the ground 
with leaves if the shrub is deciduouscover 
the ground a foot or more deep, if ever- 

reen, up to the underside of the lower 

ranches. 

5. MaGNouia.—No magnolia has proved 
hardy here without protection save M. 
acuminata, I grow M. Soulangeana, but 
wrap it heavily each winter with straw. 

7. XANTHOCERAS SORBIFOLIA will do 
fairly well if in a sheltered position and a 
start be made with a strong plant. 

8. HAawTHORNS.-All our northern Amer 
can formsof crategusdo well here, so too 
do the English forms of C. Oxyacantha, if 
not tr:mmed to a hedge form. The beau- 
tiful Paul’s double flowered scarlet suc- 
ceeds alon, the lake shore north of 
Chicago, but it barely lives im Lincoln 
Park. So far with me no fungus disease 
has appeared among them. Have the soil 
drained enough so that water will never 
stand in a pool there. Cut away the roots 
of neighboring trees so that they cannot 
enter the new bed); in fact 1t may be neces- 
sary to build an undergreund brick and 
cement wall to save the hawthorn bed 
from being impoverished by the big 
maples. It the old soil is poor dig it out 
a foot deep, laying it aside, then dig out 
a foot more and cart this away, for it is 
the subsoil, and the poorest. Then fork 
up the bottom of the pitso asto unfasten 
it a little, throw in the top soil, tamping 
it firm at the same time, and fill up with 
good loamy soil from a _ pasture or road- 
side, making all pretty firm. If the soil 
is fairly good manure is not necessary. 
Later on when needed you can apply it 
to the surface and diginin. You wanta 
well-ripened firm growth rather than 
luxuriant ill-matured wood, hence a sub- 
stantial well firmed soil, and a mulching 
in summer to keep it moist. 

W. C. Eoax. 


fi RHODODENDRON AND AZALEA GARDER. 


The flowering of hardy rhododendrons 
and azaleas was unusually fine with us 
this vear, and about a week earlier than 
it was last year. Early in spring, on ac- 
count <f very dry weather, we did not 
expect so good a show, but just in time 
the rain came, and during the period the 
plants were in bloom the heat was 
moderate. The kinds I spoke of last vear 
(page 262, May 1, 1893), namely, Abra- 
ham Lincoln, rosy crimson; Album 
Elegans, white to blush; Bertie Parsons, 
lilac blush; Bicolor, light, center dark rose: 
Candidissimum, white; Delicatissimum, 
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A RHODODENDRON AND AZALEBA GARDEN 


The rhododendrons are indicated by stars and the azaleas by dots. 


The straight lines indicate 


the planting of mixed shrubs. 


blush white; Everestianum, rosy lilac; 
General Grant, rosy scarlet; Grandiflo- 
rum, dark crimson; Purpureum Crispum, 
purple; Flushing, rosy scarlet; and 
Roseum Elegans, rose; I still consider the 
best. Notwithstanding theseverity of the 
winter of ’'92-'93, and the heat and drouth 
of last summer, ’93, these varieties have 
survived unscathed, and are the pictures 
of happiness. AndI may say the same 
about the list of hardy azaleasI gave you 
page 276, May 15, last year. 

I also advised you (page 224, April 1, 
1893) how to interplant rhododendrons, 
azaleas, and kalmias, andromedas, and 
a few other shrubs harmoniously and 
effectively and right away set about doing 
the same my self, and even this—the first 
year—it has given us unbounded satis 
faction. 

At the corner of the block across the 
street (Parsons avenue) from the office 
here we ie ae and laid out and fenced 
a square of land 100 feet front by 120 
feet deep. The land is comparatively 
level, of good quality, and moderately 
well sheltered by neighboring trees. 
Along the main street front we planted a 
hedge of Azalea amoena, along side of the 
other street we planted a hedge of the 
American holly, and on the other two 
sides an American hemlock hedge. A 
pathway four feet wide, and bordered with 
the large leaved golden box runs length- 
wise through the middle of thesquare. On 


either side of thiscentral walk are planted 
straight lines of rhododendrons and de- 
ciduous azaleas with Japan maples, rare 
and choice conif rs and other shrubs and 
hardy heaths. The rhododendrons and 
azaleas are planted alternately in the 
same row, the rhododendrons being eight 
feet apart from each other, and azaleas 
alternating bet ween them, thus the plants 
in the row are only four feet asunder. The 
rows are eight feet apart. These rows 
are meant to be permanent. In the mean- 
time, however, while the plants are 
young, the open spaces between them are 
planted with the dwarf maples and rare 
conifers and shrubs, so that the whole 
has a well filled appearance. When the 
rhododendrons and azaleas were in bloom 
and the maple leaves were young and 
deeply colored the effect of the whole was 
bright, gay and very pleasing, and our 
visitors were charmed withit. It wasa 
capital object lesson, and that’s why we 
planted it. 

Were we planting for permanent effect 
as an amateur would in his garden we 
would not plant in straight lines, but 
intermix the rhododendrons and azaleas 
as I recommended in the former paper 
already referred to, ir aneasy and natural 
way. We have adopted the straight 
lines plan because this is a nursery, and 
we may have to part with many of our 
pets—yes, we who raise them for sale, 
have souls, and we love our plants—be- 


fore the year is over. Even you, Mr. 
Editor, when you were here last month 
upset our arrangement by marking this, 
and that, and the other for Dosoris. 
J. R, Trumpy. 
Kissena, Flushing, N. Y. 


CHINESE WistTaria.—Mrs. C. H. C., St. 
Paul, asks: 1. Does it blossom on old 
wood or new? 2. When should it be 
pruned and how much? 3. How shall I 
treat a young vine for the winter? 


1. On the old wood. 

2. It needs very little pruning. When 
treated as a vine trained over arbors, up 
the stems of trees, or along the piazza of 
houses we seldom prune it except to re- 
strict its growth, and this is not often re- 
quired. Should pruning be necessary, 
however, we would do it as early in the 
spring Or summer as possible, so that the 
young sprouts or branchlets occasioned by 
the pruning might have time to ripen well 
before winter setin and thus prove hardy. 
Here on Long Island the wistaria is so 
hardy we can prune at any time, even in 
late summer, with impunity, but you can- 
not do that with safety in Minnesota. So 
far as removing branches goes you can do 
that at anytime; providing it does not in- 
duce fresh growth. In the case of stund- 
ard and pillar plants where very little 
fresh vine growth is allowed, shorten 
back whatever vines start to run in June 
and keep shortening or removing them 
from top, body, stem or root anytime 
during summer, in these cases it is a spur 
growth and not a vine growth you re- 
quire. 

3. If practicable unfasten it from its 
support, and lay it down flat on the 
ground and cover it with earth as you 
would bury a raspberry vine. Or mulch 
it well at the root with tree leaves keldin 
place by dirt or coal ashes and wrap up 
the stem and vine in straw over winter. 
The older the vines are the hardier they 
are. 


A HEDGE PLANT—NAMES OF PLANTS — 
K. T.E., W. Va., asks (1, 2.) if we can give 
the names of two plants described from 
memory but not now to be found. Also 
(3) “‘what will do best as a hedge plant 
in this locality to be kept low at the foot 
ofalawn. Will the osage orange be too 
rampant for such a place?”’ 

1. Wecannot tell. But as‘“‘its flowers 
varied from deep purple up through differ- 
ent shades to a creamy white,” it proba- 
bly wasn’t a jasmine. How about Fran- 
ciscea? 

2. Probably one of the dwarf creeping 
forms of Thymus or Mentha, but we can 
not tell. 

3. No, don’t use osage orange, it is 
far too coarse, andtoo much of a robber, 
and it needs too much attention in the 
way of pruning. Try Berberis Thun- 
bergii, it needs very little after care, or if 
yeu prefer an ever hedge try tree 

ox, orif it is hardy with you and the 
location is well sheltered from wind, a 
hedge of .izalea amoena would be very 
beautiful and dense. So too would be one 
of Andromeda floribunda, which is hardy 
enough, only expensive to begin with. 
How would you like a row of yuccas 
there,—a double row planted close? The 
Japan quince too, if kept cut in, would 
make a very pretty hedge plant. 


GorsE.—A nursery firm writes: ‘‘Acus- 
tomer of ours is anxious to grow gorsein 
Western New York to improve the hunt- 
ing, 1f/it would, be perfectly hardy and 
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succeed well in thatlocality. Kindly give 
us your opinion in the matter, and kind 
of soil and climate is most suitable for its 
cultivation.” 

Gorse or whins is Ulex Europsus.— 
Gorse is not reliably hardy in any part of 
New York state. It lives longest and is 
hardiest in dryish ground, as waste fields 
and embankments, but it grows thrifticr 
in good ground. If vou could get seeds of 
it gathered in Northern Europe and sow 
these broadcast over the ground you wish 
covered, raking and tamping them in, 
you mny get some to survive our win- 
ters. There is an impression that it is 
our hot summers that kill the gorse here, 
but it isn’t, itis the winter. We grow it 
here and it thrives weil in summer, but 
our cold winters seem to be too long forit. 


The Flower Garden. 


GERANIUMS IN WASHINGTON PARK, GHIGAGO. 


About 250,000 bedding plants are used 
each year in Washington Park and Drexel 
Boulevard, the parts of the South Park 
system where summer bedding plants are 
displayed. Mr, Kanst used 27,000 gera- 
niums this year. The following varieties 
are the creain of thelot for park purposes; 

First and best of all for color, vigor 
and floriferousness among reds, he places 
S. A. Nutt, a dark scarlet, semi-double 
flower of great beauty. Bruant best 
light scarlet, semi-double. Mme. A. dela 
Chevalier the best white semi-double; itis 
an extra good bloomer with compact 
trusses held bigh above the foliage on un- 
usually strong stems from eight to ten 
inches long. Beauty of Puitevine, best 
singlesalmon pink. Alfred Tennyson, best 
single scarlet; each truss is a solid ball 
of great size. Mrs. J. M. Gaaris not only 
the best single white in the lot, but is pro- 
nounced by Mr. Kanst the best white 
geranium he asever seen. It 1s a won- 
dertully free bloomer, the bed being 
always a close mat of flowers. Froma 
distance the bed is a smooth mass of 
white, the foliage not being noticed. It 
looks more like a bed of white Drum- 
mond phlox than of geraniums. And Ben 
Schroeder, best single pink, and the best 
pink geranium in the park, being of pleas- 
ing shade, a true, clear warm pink thatis 
soft yet full of life. 

All of the geraniums here named are 
sturdy, vigorous, and free flowering, those 
being the primecharacteristics of desirable 
varieties for park purposes. To this list 
of best” sorts Mr. Kanst adds President 
Leon Simon, bright scarlet, semi-doubie, 
an old variety but very good. He also 
recommends Glory ot Poitevine, single 
scarlet; W. A. Chalfont, a bright single 
scarlet that sends up a flower stem from 
each joint; and Fred Kanst, a free tlower- 
ing single scarlet bearing rather open 
trusses. The latteris perhaps not quite 
up to the park standard for bedding, but 
it is excellent as a pot plant. 

Most of the geraniums usedin Washing- 
ton Park this vear are massed in circular 
beds scattered on the lawns at either side 
of a pear shaped grassy mound that all 
park visitors will recall, as it is the head 
and center of the vearly floral display. 
But one variety is used in each bed, and 
the good effect is materially increased by 
enclosing each ring with a band of some 
other plant as a border between the 
vividly green grass and the decided color 
of the flowers within. Nothing could be 
more satisfactory than the circles of red 


and scarlet flowers surrounded by thick 
rings of sweet alyssumn. In fact white is 
always a safe choice for such locations, 
blending crude colors and softening glar- 
ing effects. F. C. SEAVEY. 


GANNAS AT THB WHITE HOUSE. 


The flower beds in the White House 
grounds devoted to cannas are now a 
gorgeous sight. Among the newer kinds 
are F'orenc: Vaughan with clear yellow 
flowers spotted with red, it is a very 
strong growing kind, and flowers freely, 
on one plant there were not less than ten 
distinct spikelets on a single stem. Al- 
phonse Bouvier is a tall grower with im- 
mense heads of bright crimson flowers. 
George Nicholson is all but pure yellow, 
a few streaks of orange red on thelip bars 
it out from this class. Charles Henderson 
is a dwarf grower with very large trusses 
of bright crimson blooms. Mr. Pfister, 
the gardener, has raised a large number 
of seedlings principally from Mme. Crozy, 
Francois Crozy and Starof’91. As soon 
as they flower if they are not superior 
to their parents they will be discarded. 
Over a dozen selected seedlings have been 
planted out this summer for a second 
trial, and among them there are two 
which are sure to become popular; they 
both have deep crimson flowers, but 
they differ in habit. Their flowers are in 
the way of those of Mme. Crozy, but 
without the golden edging, which 1s such 
a beautiful feature of that variety. The 
spikes are remarkably large and the indi- 
vidual blooms are larger than those of 
any other kind growing here; the petals 
are over three inches long and one and 
three-quarters wide. They are to he 
named after the president and his wife. 

The ground in which the cannas are 
growing is dceply trenched every fall and 

eavily manured with well rotted stable 
manure; after being planted they are given 
a heavy mulching of well rotted cow 
manure. The beds are edged with some 
kinds of low growing plants, such as the 
taller alternantheras, yellow coleus and 
golden feverfew. G. W. OLIVER. 


WILD PLANTS IN BLOOM AUGUST 4. 


Desmodium Jaevigatum has_ purple 
flowers, and grows twoto three feet high; 
paucifiorum, the bush trefoil, white and 
purple, one foot; paniculata, numerous 
purple flowers, two to three feet, and 
ciliare, purple. Lespedeza is a closely 
allied genus; the bush clover, L. capitata, 
bears whitish flowers, Airta, reddish 
white, and violacea and procumbens, 
violet colored ones. Allof them are nicely 
in flower. 

Solidago bicolor, a curiosity among 
golden rods, being a white one, is opening 
its blossoms, in open woods and Mulilen- 
bergu in damp ones. 

In damp meadows here the loose strife, 
(Lythrum Salicaria),is making a striking 
show. The situation suits it, and there 
are clumps of it four feet high and as 
many in width, its tops crowned with 
prominent spikes of rosy purple flowers. 
This plant escaped from cultivation here 
some years ago, and now seems quite at 
home in its wild state. 

There are but few asters showing flowers 
but corymbuosus displays its pretty white 
ones, spectabilis itslarge violet blue ones, 
and macrophyllus those of whitish blue. 
In a week or two's time a great many 
will be in flower. 

The nelumbo (Nelumbium luteum) isa 
well known plant in ornamental ponds, 
etc. Uptoa few years ago it grew wild 
here in the low lands below the city, but 


it has disappeared. At this season it used 
to make a fine display. In the same sec- 
tion are a great many nuphars, the yel- 
low pond lily. The small flowered one, 
known as Xalmianum, blooms now, 
with the common advena. Thereis quite 
a difference in the shade of color of the 
common one. Some are almost bronze 
color instead of yellow. 
In sandy bogs the beautiful deer grass, 
Rhexia Mariana, is to be found, a blaze of 
urple. In the same situation we look 
or the slender growing Lobelia Nuttallu, 
bearing its blue blossoms. And there also 
we find the cudweed (Gnaphalhium uligi- 
nosum) which has small, yellow flowers. 
In the woods is to be seen the snap 
dragon catch fly (Silene Antirrhina) its 
small red flowers not making much of a 
show. The touch-me-not (Impatiens 
pallida) shows itself in damp wood:. The 
seed pods burst open suddenly wlea 
ressed, hence 1ts name, touch-me-not. 
The flowers are pale yellow. Another 
yellow bloomer is the pencil flower (Sty- 
losanthus elatior), found in dry woods. 
A bell flower, Campanula Americana, 
grows tall and bears blue flowers. 


In marshy places, but, by the way, do- 
ing just as wellin any good situation in 
a garden, is the marsh hibiscus (Hibiscus 
Moscheutos). It is of shrub like growth 
and bears a profusion of rosy or white 
flowers; some plants have deeper colored 
flowers than others. Near it will some- 
times be found the tall growing cone 
flower (Rudbeckia laciniata), its bright 
yellow blossoms being on the top of 
stalks which are six to eight fect in 
height. 

The flesh colored milkweed (Asclepias 
incarnata) abounds in damp meadows 
here. Some plants of it have flowers 
almost white. In the same place I gather 
the long spikes of white flowers of the 
ladies tresses (Spiranthes gracilis); where 
undisturbed, this plant makes a great 
display this month and the next. Quite 
near these plants and sometimes in low 
woods the turk’s cap (Lilium superbum) 
blooms, the splendid appearance of its 
orange colored blossoms attracting the 
attention ofevery one. A soil deep and 
damp is what lilies like. The crested 
orchis (Platanthera cristata) is a beauti- 
ful yellow flowered species found in grassy 
fields. 

Boneset, under which name scveral 
species of eupatoriums go is represented 
now in three sorts, viz., perfoliatum, 
white, pubescens, white, and purpureum, 
light purple. Alongside of these, very 
often is one of the milkworts (Polrgala 
cruciata) bearing greenish purple flowers, 
while another species, verticillata, a 
greenish white one, grows on dryer 
ground. 

In rather open fields the wild senna 
(Cassia nictiltans) is in pretty display of 
yellow. So is the Cuphea viscosissima, 
with its purplish flowers; the basil (Pre 
nanthemum lanceolatum) purplish spot- 
ted and spurge (Euphorbia maculata) 
small white. 

A twining, slender plant is the wild 
bean vine (Phaseolus perennis), which 
bears purple and violet flowers. The 
Virginia snake root is not common here. 
It is the Aristolochia serpentaria, and 
bears dull purple flowers. 

The Galactea glabella is a prostrate 
twining plant, growing in sandy soils, 
and producing good sized reddish purple 
flowers. Helianthus angustitolius hkes 
the same situation, where it produces 
freely its yellow flowers. 

Along roadsides the common tansy 
(Tanacetum vulgare) is quite showy with 
its heads of bright yellow flowers, and in 
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MR. BROCKMAN’'S FLOWER BED. 


per shaded spots the white flowers of 
Nabalus albus may be found. 

The bugle weed (Lycopus Virginicus) 
grows in wet places. and makes but little 
display with its small purplish flowers. 
Stepping from te wet place to the banks 
of a creek brings in view the tall spikes of 
blue flowers of the pickerel weed (Ponte- 
deria cordata) one of the handsomest of 
our wild aquatic plants. 

Philadelphia. JOSEPH MEEHAN. 


NARGISSUS. 


It is now time to plant narcissus. If the 
old clumps in the garden have become 
overcrowded lift, divide, and reset them, 
for overciowded bulbs produce poor 
flowers. Don’t keep the bulbs out of the 

ound any longer than practicable. I 

nd that American grown bulbs are bet- 
ter and give finer flowers than do those 
we get from Europe, besides we know 
they are hardy. 

Narcissus bulbs always start to grow 
in the fall, ard to prevent the voung 
shoots from being injured in winter, it is 
best to set the bulbs six or eight inches 
deep in the soil, deep in light soil and 
shallower in heavy ground. Sprinkle a 
handful of sharp sand round each bulb 
before covering it. Do not apply manure 
so thatit comes incontact withthe bulbs, 
for it may cause the disease known as 
basal rot, better apply it as a mulch on 
top after the bulbs are planted. 

Of good reliable yellow trumpet varie: 
ties, Countess of Annesley, Golden Spur, 
Trumpet major, and Ard Righ are good; 
the best of the two colored ones are Hors- 
fieldii, M. Foster, Grandis, Princeps and 
Empress. Of the Incomparabilis section, 
Sir Watkin is the largest, but Cynosure, 
and Stella are also cheap and good. 
Leedsii and Barrii are also very good and 
hardy. All the Poeticus narcissi are 


reliable, Poeticus ornatus, P. recurvus 
and P. poetarum will give a good succes- 
sion until after Decoration Day, and P. 
angustifolius for very early and P. majalis 
for late use may also be added, all are 
equally good, their chief difference lies in 
their season of flowering. E. O. ORPET. 

' Massachusetts. 


fi FLOWER BBD IN Ai ST. LOUIS GARDEN. 


Noticing in yourannouncement on page 
256 of the GARDENING, which I have 
been receiving for over a year, a request 
that the subscribers send you a sketch or 
photograph of their gardens this is 
a photograph of a flower bed which I 
have in my garden. The bed is ten feet 
in diameter, and iscomposed of Caladium 
esculentum around the outside, cannas 
next and a giant castor bean in the 
center. 

What I particularly want to call your 
attention to is the size of theleaves of the 


Caladium esculentum, or elephant’s ear. — 


You will notice the photographer placed 
one of my children [Yes, and a sweet and 
pretty little child it is too—Eb.] in front 
of one of the leaves; this child is three 
years old, and youcan somewhat gauge 
the size of the leaf by that, the measure- 
ment of the leaf was 51 inches by 27, 
and I have this size of leaf almost every 
year. 

The soil in the bed in which they grow 
is largely composed of well rotted cow 
manure, and they receive a drenching of 
water twice a day, morning and evening, 
and produce roots every year six inches 
across. 

The height of the castor bean runs from 
12 to 15 feet; outside of that line comes 
large sized cannas, and on the outside of 
the circle I placed the Ca/adium. It makes 
a very tropical looking bed, and attracts 
great attention. 
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Please inform me of the best method of 
keeping cannas, such as Mme. Crozy, 
Alphonse Bouvier, and Duchesse de Mor- 
temarte during the winter. I have been 
carrying them in tubs and slightly grow- 
ing them, but they sprout tooearly inthe 
season, and I am afraid they will not do 
wellin spring when I begin to separate 
them; can they be dried thesame as other 
cannas of the common varieties? 

F. W. BROCKMAN. 

We keep them somewhat cool and 
moderately moist all winter. Todry them 


off and keep them dry as we do the old 


cannas is to kill them. It isthis failurein 
wintering them that will always create a 
big demand for them in spring. Florists 
generally lift the clumps in Fall and set 
them on the ground under the benches in 
their cool greenhouses, where the moist 
floor will keep them dampenough. We 
cut them over close to the ground, divide 
them, and plant them, close together, 
into a frame along the south side of a 
greenhouse, and in which is a hot water 
pipe to keep the temperature at 40°. And 
we never lose a root. Amateurs can keep 
them on the floor of theircellars. Cut 
back the plants, lift them without divid- 
ing them, and pack them close together 
but never one above another, in a corner 
of the cellar where frost can never reach 
them, nor furnace heat parchthem. Cover 
them with some hay, tree leaves or an 
old carpet, and particularlyavoid having 
them get dust dry; and be as careful to 
prevent them getting mouldy or soaking 
wet. The cooler they are kept the drier 
they must be; the warmer they are the 
more prematurely they will sprout, and 
the darker the place is in which they are 
kept the more worthless will be the 
sprouts they make. 


FLOWER GARDEN QUESTIONS. 


1. I have two kinds of cacti that have 
bloomed. Shall I cut off the flower part 
or doesn’t it go to seed and take the 
strength from the plant? 

2. My Japanese honeysuckleis running 
up in one long vine without any side 
branches, ought the end be nipped off to 
make it branch? 

3. My wistaria is growing well but the 
leaves are all crinkled; will that do any 
harm to the plant? 

4. My June rose bed is full of little 
shoots com ng up all over the bed; ought 
they to be cut out? Mrs. A. M. I. 

1. Without knowing what kinds of 
cacti they are we can not give you defi- 
nite info.mation. In a general way if 
you remove the seed pod as soon as it is 
formed that is all that isnecessary. Cacti 
in cultivation, however, seldom bear fruit 
enough to hurt or weaken themselves. 

2. Here let us give youa point. If you 
have to prane a plant to make it branch 
low down and become stocky, cut it well 
back so as to compel the lower or latent 
eyes to burst into branches. By nipping 
the point out of a plant you encourage 
the eyes nearthe end you pinched to start 
to grow, but the nipping doesn’t start 
the lower eyes. Cut the vine well back. 
Or unfasten it from its support and bend 
it back, heeling it into the ground about 
its middle, and leaving the end out. It 
will root well enough and multiply in 
branches. 

3. Probablynot. If the woodis strong 
and healthy it is too late in the season 
now to bother about the foliage. 

4. If the sprouts look different from 
the double roses they are probably suck- 
ers, from_the sstock§ (on which the June 
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roses were budded, and every bit of them 
should be removed. They generally be- 
come pretty bad the third year after a 
bed has been planted. This is a point 
every amateur should be familiar with, 
namely, the difference in appearance be- 
tween the garden roses and the stock 
they are budded on. And every vestige 
of a sprout from the stock should be 
rooted out as soon as it puts in an ap- 
pearance. 


GOLDEN PYRETAHRUM DAMPING OFF. 


I have a butterfly shaped carpet bed 
filled with alternantheras, echeverias, 
lobelia and Pyrethrum aureum selagt- 
noides. Every plant grew very well till 
lately, when I began to lose the pyrethrum. 
I have raised this plant in Europe by the 
thousands, but never have been troubled 
with it in this way, in factit would grow 
anywhere. The leaves start to get black 
close to the ground, then keep on till all 
the plant is gone. It looks to me to be 
some kind of a fungus, something like the 
one we get on the propagating benches in 
greenhouses. Sometimes the plant will 
start to grow again, butit neveramounts 
to anything, and sometimes the plant is 
completely killed. I have looked at the 
roots, expecting to find worms, but no, 
they are all right. This is the first year I 
have raised it inthiscountry, and if I had 
known it I never would have put over six 
hundred plants of it into this bed. Itis 
really terrible now. L. A. M. 

Passaic Co.N. J. 


It is quite a common disease. Over 
thick planting, over luxuriant growth, 
wet weather suddenly succeeding hot dry 
weather, or hot dry weather right after 
wet or foggy weather, or artificial water- 
ings are all apt to cause this disease. We 
know of no feasible cure. A partial pre- 
ventive at an: rate is to plant out rather 
under sized plants, stocky, good iu the 
heart, and well hardened, never let them 
overcrowd one another, remove every 
diseased leaf as soon as observed, itn fact 
the whole plant or patch of plants if need 
be to get nd of the pest, and to frequently 
scarify the ground under and about the 
plants so as to keep its surface loose and 
dry and in the opposite condition to any- 
thing conducive to mildew, damp off, or 
other fungous growth. 


PLAN POR fi PIVB AGRE PLAGE, 


This plan is for a rectangular piece of 
ground of about five acres, with one 
street frontage. The conventional loca- 
tion of the house is as near the centre of 
the grounds as it is possible to get it, but 
the present plan contemplates placing the 
house in the southwest corner of the 
grounds about eighty feet from the street. 
The advantages of this location are theex- 
tremely convenient arrangement of the 
grounds it admits of, and tar greater ex- 
tent of unbroken lawn than if the house 
were placed anywhere near the center of 
the plat. The one objection that might 
be urged against this unusual location of 
the house 1s its nearness to the street, but 
this 1s overcome by the massed planting 
on thesouthlne, which makes the nearest 
pot on the street from which the house 
is visible over two hundred and fifty feet 
away. 

The treatment of the vegetable garden 
is quite important, usually even in quite 
ambitious places it is left fully exposed to 
the house and grounds. While a growing 
crop of vegetables is not unsightly it can 
be hardly claimed that it is a desirable 


landscape feature, and the seasons and 
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the necessary work of the garden keeps it 
in a condition for a large part of the year, 
that had better be kept outof sight. This 
design encloses the garden with a hem- 
lock hedge, which I think is the most 
beautiful and satisfactory one that can 
be grown in this climate. California 
pee makes a very fine hedge and can 

e grown to a height of five or six feet 
in three seasons, and is almost evergreen. 
Unfortunately this privet is not quite 
hardy in all localities. The design of the 
garden provides for vegetables, fruit 
such as dwarf pears, grapes and dwarf 
apples, and hardy and annual flowers 
for cutting from early spring until Novem- 
ber. In addition to the planting shown 
on the pe a row of trees isto be planted 
along the west line of the place, and the 
porches are to be covered with vines. 

As I have said before these plans can 
only serve to show GARDENING readers 
some correct principles of arrangement 
and planting. The plan for ans given 
place must be specially made for it, and 
all local conditions and limitations con- 
sidered. 


EXPLANATION OF PLAN. 


1,1,1. Massed planting of deciduous 
trees, evergreens and shrubs, with groups 
of strong growing herbaceous plants in 
the margins. 

2. Group of trees. 

3. Border for single hollyhocks. 

4. Border for H. P roses. 

5,8. Border for hardy plants, lilies 
and spring flowering bulbs. 

6. Border for summer flowering bulbs. 

7. Border for annuals. 

9. Japanese maples. 

10. Magnolia stellata and golden yew. 

11. M. Soulangeana. 

12. Colorado blue spruce and weeping 
hemlock. 

13. Nordmann’s fir, oriental spruce 
and Abies pendula. 

14. Tulip tree. 

15. Pin oak. 

16. Specimen rhododendrons. 

17. Weeping beech. 

18. Rose flowered Japanese weeping 
cherry (high grafted). 

19. Abies concolor and Picea excelsa. 

20. Magnolia conspicua. 

21. Fruit alo g inside paths of vege- 
table garden, grapes, dwarf pears, dwarf 
apples, etc. 

22. Saplings eight inches in diameter 
and branches cut back to five or six feet. 
These posts to becovered with vines such 
as trumpet creepers and Chinese wistaria. 

23. Summer house or pavilion. 

24. Shrubbery. 

25. Chinese cypress. 

26. Rhododendrons, 

27. Purple beech. 

Vegetable garden to be enclosed with 
hemlock hedge, which is also to be 
planted along the west side of the road 
leading from the street to house and 
stable. J. WILKINSON ELLIOTT. 

Pittsburg, Pa. 


THE ORANGB GOLORED SILK WBED 


also known as butterfly weed, and 
pleurisy root (Asclepias tuberosa), in the 
month of July is one of the most brilliant, 
and where it grows, conspicuous of our 
native plants. It grows in dry, sandy or 
gravelly places, by the road or railroad 
sides, in old tields, or, in fact, most any- 
whereexceptin wet ground, whereit getsa 
footing,each plant forming a clumponeto 
two or more feet high and as much across, 
Its orange colored flowers are borne in 
large terminal corymbs, and are very 
vivid. Besides being a showy mid-sum- 
mer wild plant it is a very desirable 


Aug. 15, 


poe for the garden, where it lives 
ong and strengthens wonderfully. In- 
deed, like fraxinella and panicled gyp- 
sophila it is one of the most persistent 
perennials we have got, never needing 
moving or dividing to keep it in health. 
The easiest way to propagate itis from 
seed. The wild plants, and garden ones 
too ripen lots of seed, and if these are 
saved and sown they make nice small 
plants the first year, but they don't blos- 
som till the second summer. Old plants 
do not transplant easily. 

Although this plant is found in poor or 
dry soil as a rule, we find it enjoys good 
deep rich soil about as well as any plant, 
paying for it liberally in extra luxuriance 
and floral glory. 


TREE PAEONIES IN WISCONSIN. 


Tree peonias will grow with as little 
care as the herbaceous ones; I have mine 
in a sheltered spot in deep strong 
moist soil; you see I am living up to your 
directions. In an old garden at North- 
port, Mich.,on Traverse Bay, I have seen 
some plants that are growing right on 
the very crest of a gravelly hill, and in 
fifteen years have received no cultivation 
or fertilizing. They are fully six feet 
through and with two to three hundred 
stems. Their starved condition, like that 
of some herbaceous pzoniesin the garden 
is shown by the very scattering blossoms 
they bear. It grows much colder there 
than—10°, and herein Milwaukee, where 
it gets down to—30° occasionally, the tree 

zony as faras my observation goes is 
hardy. I know of a number of plants 
that are quite old. Some of them may be 
slightly protected, but others are not. I 
would add that here peach trees are not 
hardy, although occasionally seedlings in 
the shelter of houses and fences will live. 
It is safe to expect the tree peony to live 
if peaches of the hardiest varieties will 
live, and even where they do not the 
pony may. C. L. M. 

Milwaukee. 


THE FLOWER BeEDs.—Keep them neat 
and clean. Besides keeping them free 
from weeds, remove all decaying leaves 
and faded flowers. No matter how well 
filled a flower bed may be if it is weedy, 
ragged and unkempt it looks bad and is 
a standing rebuke to its owner. Espe- 
cially after a heavy rain the flower beds 
become dishevelled; attend to them at 
once, else the moisture will cause an ex- 
tra spurt of growth and soon bad mat- 
ters will be worse. 


CoLeus BEps.—Where coleus, iresine, 
and alternanthera are used in beds either 
in ribbon lines, panels or masses, they 
will now be growing rankly and should 
be attended to in the way of pinching in 
the shoots so as to have all ot the same 
level, and the edges of the outer rows 
should also be cut in so as to define the 
lines. Don’t let the plants grow up tall 
or interlace before attending to this trim- 
ming. In shortening the shoots neverclip 
the leaves. Don’t trample in the beds 
with vour feet; if you cannot reach to the 
middle from the outside, lav a plank sup- 
ported on boxes over the bed and high 
enough above the plants not to touch 
them; you can kneel on this plank and do 
the work very nicely. 


THICK PLANTING —To get immediate 
effect we are apt to plant our flower beds 
far too thick in May; such beds are now 
over crowded, and the plants are becom- 
ing spindly and losing their lower 
leaves. Makea note of it for next vear, 
Far better plant thin. and give the gera- 
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niums, stand i coleus, and the like 
plenty room for later development, ifearly 
effect is so much of a desideratum use pan- 
sies or sweet alyssum between the plants 
for a month or more. 


YUCCA FILAMENTOSA IN MICHIGAN —C. 
J. D. R., Holland, Mich., asks our ad- 
vice about a good place for a bed of this 
yucca. A warm sunny spot sheltered 
es the north and northwest winds, and 

Bread high enough that no water 
can odge onit. The soil should be very 
deep or deeply worked, and moderately 
good, but not necessarily very rich, adeep 
sandy loam is good. Ifthereisa clay or 
hard pan bottom within a foot or two of 
the surface, we would advise you to dig 
out the bed four feet deep, throwing the 


top or good soil to one side and the poor 
or bottom soil to the other side, then re- 
place them as before. The object is to un- 
tasten the soil that deep to let the yucca 
roots run down. If the subsoil is clayey 
or very hard remove it altogether and 
replace it with any sort of sandy or com- 
mon soil you can get handy. You may 
have to protect the plants in winter by 
mulching the ground about them, and 
boxing in over them, that is if yuccas are 
at all tender in vour neighborhood. 


SPRING MEADOW SAFFRON (Bulboco- 
dium).—H. E. L., Conn., writes: ‘‘A clus- 
ter of bulbs has been sent to me marked 
Bulbocodium. As 1 do not know anvy- 
thing about it or how to treat it, please 
tell me.”’ 


Bulbocodium vernum is alittle 
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crocus-like bulbous plant indigenous to 
the Alps of Europe, and common enough 
in cultivation in gardens. It has long 
tubular rosy-purple flowers in earliest 
spring, not unlike a crocus. It loves a 
rich sandy loam and moisture, in fact it 
will grow wellin any good garden ground 
not much exposed to parching sunshine. 
About the flanks of a rockwork would be 
a nice place for it. It is quite hardy. 


STOKESIA CYANEA.—A Chicago reader 
asks: 1. Isthis plant hardy? 2. Will 
it bloom the first year from seed? 3. 
Why don’t our home catalogues have it? 

1. Itis a bluish flowered little plant 


' from the south, belonging to the com- 


posite family. The finest specimen of it 
we ever saw was under some old trees in 
Nicholas Hallock’s garden at Queens, L. 
I. But we did not find it quite hardy at 
Boston. 2. Probably not. At least it 
never did so with us at Harvard, where 
we raised and grew hundreds of it from 
seed. 3. Because there is no demand for 
it. In order to make it popular it has 

ot to be boomed, and there isn’t enough 
in it to pay for that. 


ZEPHYRANTHES ROSEA has done better 
for me this summer than ever before. I 
planted them in May, in rather light soil, 
where they have had toendure the blazing 
sun all day. All through July they 
bloomed profusely—with the largest 
bloom and thriftiest foliage I have ever 
had. In previous years I planted very 
early in a partially shaded spot and had 
so few blooms I was tempted to discard 
the bulbs as not worth the room and care 
they demanded. But this unusual hot 
and dry summer, with different treatment 
forced upon them by my absence from 
home, they have surprised me and taught 
me a lesson. Rev. J. C 

Steubenville, Ohio. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM IN BLOOM IN SUMMER. 
—In protecting a bed of pansies last fall 
with mulching, and covered part of the 
winter by a window sash, I had to in- 
clude a clump of chrysanthemums grow- 
ing in the midst. The pansies did well, 
and the chrysanthemums began a vigor- 
ous growth as soon as the frost was out 
of the ground, and to my surprise were 
full of buds early in June. They have 
pot in bloom all through July, and from 

appearance will keep it up till the regular 
bloom in October. Iam not sure of the 
name, but they are double, and in color 
ivory white. Is this a ‘‘freak’’ or the 
usual result of such treatment? [It is 
unusual.—Ep. ] 


SPECIMEN PLANTS IN POTs or tubs, for 
instance palms, cycads, rubbers, and 
hydrangeas set out ot doors about the 
house, near the edge of the lawn, or else- 
where, get dry very soon. Ifthe potsare 
plunged into the ground, keeping the rim 
of the pot a little above the level it will 
greatly lessen the tendency to getting dry 
so quick, and it will also save the roots 
that touch the inside of the pots from 
injury by overheat and drouth, as would | 
probably happen to them were the pots 
above ground and unprotected. 


GROUND Ivy IN THE LAWN.—B. B., 
Marion, Ohio, asks: ‘‘How can I get rid 
of ground ivy in my lawn? The lawn is 
full of it.” You have got to weed it out 
or tear it out with a steel rake, then top- 
dress the lawn with a rich earthy com- 
post, and level it, then sow some grass 
seed on it and roll it firm. Do this at 
once and the grass will get a fair start be- 
fore winter setsin. You cannot use any 
dressing on your lawn that will kill out 
the ivy without algo killing the grass. 
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LILItM THUNBERGIANUM HoRSMANI.— 
Under thisnam: a new lily of the elegans 
or Thunbergianum group was xhibitedat 
the meeting of the R. H.S., London,a few 
weeks ago, and awarded a first-class cer- 
tificate. Some connoiseurs now claim 
that itis nothing other than a lily intro- 
duc d from Japan some years ago under 
th: name of L. Thunbergianum (or 
elegans) cruentum or atro rubrum. As 
Dr. Wallace named and described it in 
1879, Horsman, this name must stand, 
having th: advantage of priority. The 
plants are or dwarf habit, and the blos- 
soms seven inches across, very dark even 
approaching maroon in color, covered on 
the inside with black spots. 


RETINOSPORA SQUARROSA SULPHUREA iS 
a new variety of this handsome hardy 
evergr.en, whose young growth is tipp d 
with a pl asing and distinct sulphur 
shade. 


New CHRYSANTHEMUMS of 1894 from 
the contin nt of Europe.—Mr. C. Har- 
man-Payne, in th: London Garden, 
enumerates and describes 217 new varie- 
ties sent out this year. Most of them 
have French names. 


OF THE ORCHID GROWERS’ MANUAL, by 
B.S. Williams, a seventh and much en- 
larg: d and revis d edition has just been 
published. It is complete in one volume, 
and it is the handiest book on the sub- 
ject. It has nearly 800 pages, and de- 
scribes about 2,600 species and varietics 
of orchids. 


THE DOUBLE-FLOWERED Rosa rugosa, 
so called, we have grown for many years. 
Its origin we know nothing of, but that 
it isn’t a rugosa at all, we have asserted 
formany aday. It may be a cross from 
rugosa, though, but in foliage, hips and 
blossoms, it is vastly inferior to the 
plain species. 


THE ANNUAL CONVENTION of the Society 
of American Florists will be held at At- 
lantic City, N J., (not tar from Philadel- 
phia) on the 21, 22, 23 and 24 of this 
month. Every person interested in hor- 
ticulture is welcome and eligible to mem- 
bership. The annual dues are $3. To 
this Society is due much of the enormous 
impetus given to greenhouse floriculture 
during the past eight or nine years. 


THE SOUTHERN FLORIST AND GARDENER 
is the name of a new horticultural 
monthly magazine born at Chattanooga. 
It is to be a southern paper for the south, 
because the teachings in northern papers 
are not adapted for southern practice, 
and still the great part of the practical 
matter in the issue before us is copied 
from northern papers and Peter Hender- 
son's books We wish ourcontemporary 
every success. 


A VARIEGATED LEAVED BLACKBERRY 
BusuH is one of the novi Iti s recently in- 
troduc d from Japan by J. Veitch & Sons 
of London. Itiscalled Rubus Japonicus 
tricolor, and it was awarded a first-class 
certificate by the R. H. S. last month. 
The leaves, petioles, and vin? stems are 
conspicuously mark:d with white, rose, 
and green. The gardening papers speak 
well ofit. And no doubt it will have a 
run as a novelty. 


THE AMERICAN FERTILIZER 18S the name 
of anew and well filled monthly maga- 
zine published by Nolan & Anderson of 
Philadelphia. The first issue appeared 
last month and 1s a substantial book, full 
of interesting and useful matter, handled 
by specialists. It has come to tell us all 
about fertilizers, what they consist of, 
where and how they are obtained and 
prepared, and what they are good for. 
We extend to it a hearty welcome and 
hope for 1ts success. 


THE FALLACY OF RIPENED Woop.—‘‘A, 
Sceptic”’ writing in the Journal of Horti- 
culture, England, asks if the subject of 
ripened wood isn't ‘‘one of the fads and 
fallacies of this present age? Never dur- 
ing the century has all wood been so per- 
fectly and thoroughly ripened as last 
year, and never in living memory has 
every crop, whether fruit or flowers, been 
so completely disappointing as this.”” For 
mercy’s sake, pull the wisp of ignorance 
out of the eve of his experience, and let 
the man see. 


THE BALTIMORE CACTUS JOURNAL.—We 
have received the first number of this new 
periodical, and hail it with a good deal of 

leasure. There areseveralcactus cranks 
in Baltimore, in fact they are so cranky 
that this journal is the voice of The Bal- 
timore Cactus Society. But all of the 
cactus cranks don’t live in Baltimore, 
they are to be found over the whole 
country, so that the patronage of the 
new comer should be wide and liberal. 
We extend to our contemporary a hearty 
welcome, and wish for its long life and 
prosperity. 

Crocus IN AUTUMN.—We generally as- 
sociate crocuses with snowdrop, and 
look upon th.m as the earlicst showy 
harbingers of spring. But we havemany 
beautiful species that bloom in the fall, 
the best of them is Crocus speciosus, a 
large blue one. You cannot buy them at 
the seed store now, they are for sale two 
or three months earlier, for they are in 
bloom now, and this is why.the seedman 
don’t keep them. But by placing an 
order with them now, they can get them 
for you next June. Get some Meadow 
Saffron at the same tinue. 


WE HAVE RECEIVED a copy of the Bo- 
tanica] Guide to the Phipps Conservatory 
in Pittsburg and Allegheny,a well printed 
and illustrated pamphlet of some 200 
pages. These conservatories are regarded 
as the finest range of greenhouses on this 
continent, and they are the noble gift of 
Mr. Henry Phipps, Jr., to the people. 
Although this immense crystal palace has 
been finished but little over a year it is 
being filled up rapidly with the choicest 
and most appropriate plants that money 
can buy,and this ‘‘guide’’ isan illustrated, 
descriptive and interesting catalogue of 
them. 


NEW SWEET PEas.—The merits of these 
are so continuously and loudly sounded 
in ourears that we cannot help buving 
the wretched little packets of still more 
wretched seed at a big price. We sow, 
and watch, and wait and are wretchedly 
disappointed with the result of our order. 
If you want satisfaction in the way of 
sweet peas wait till the seeds are cheap 
enough for you to buy them by the ounce 
or pound; the packet business has never 
been satisfactory to us. Don't think by 
so doing you are losing a great deal, 
sweet peas are not like chrysanthemums, 
ofafew years duration only, no matter 
how many new ones are thrown on the 
market every year, when it comes to sell- 
ing the seed by weight, the vanety has 
merit. 


SavinG SEED.—Your own saved seed 
should be as good as anvbody's else. 
Take a few old cut open envelopes now 
and go out into the gardenand pick seeds 
of coreopsis, corn flower, Drummond 
phlox, s ‘Ipiglossis, gvpsophila, petunias 
and whatever else is ripening, putting 
each kind into a separate envelope, care- 
fully marking the name ofthe seed and date 
of gathering, say ‘“Gaillardia grandi- 
flora, 1894’ on each packet. Thenyath:r 
all the envelopes together, open sides up, 
and stand them in a tray, or flat,ona 
shelf to let the seeds dry. Keep on doing 
this all summer, and by October you will 
have many a packet of seed and of many 
akind. At the end of the season, when 
you take to cleaning the seeds, you can 
place the several packets of a kind to- 
gether. It is generally the case, however, 
that we pick the finest pansies, the pret- 
tiest salpiglc ssis, and the best sweet peas 
and other things for cut flowers, leaving 
only the poorest to bear seed, s> we can- 
not reasOnably expect the best seed from 
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COELOGYNE CRISTATA. 


the poorest blossoms. Seedsmen, on the 
other hand, grow flowers for seed only, 
and the blossoms that they pick are the 

oor ones, and those that are untrue to 

ind, thus benefiting their seed crop. And 
this is why we buy some fresh seed every 
year to keep up the quality of our strain. 


Orchids. 


GOELOGYNE GRISTATA. 


We have b fore no v called attention to 
this orchid as being one of the easiest to 
gro w and sur: st to bloom of any, and as 

ing esp cially adapted to cultivation by 
b ginners vith orchids. It blooms in 
wint r, notably after New Years. Our 
illustration shows a plant groxnin a 
pan 15 inches wide, by Mr. George Mc- 
William of Whitinsvile, Mass. Not 
only 1s Mr. McWilliam an excellent or- 
chid grower, but one of the best grcen- 
house grape growers in the country, as 
you will remember by the illustration of 
his magnificent display of grap s, in 
GARDENING October 15, 1893. 

He ws his ccelogynes in the side 
b«nch in a span-roofed gre nhouse whose 
top and bottom ventilators are open day 
and night, and in a compost of wild fern 
root, turfy loam, and a little swamp 
moss and brok n pots. Small plants are 
gro ‘nin pots, larg r ones in pans, and 
in either case th: drainage is made clean 
and ample. From carly spring when the 
plants begin to grow till th «nd of 
August when their new bulbs b gin to 
swell, the greenhouse is shaded by white- 
washing the glass; then the glass is 
washedclean and a muslin or cheese cloth 
shading, arranged so that it can be 
raised or lowered on a roller is used, be- 
ing l-t down when the sun is shining on 
the glass, and raised when it passes by. 
In this way, by gradually inuring the 
plants to the sunshin-, in about ten days 
the shading may be stopp<d, and the or- 
chids are exposed. 


A minimum temperature of 45° in win- 
ter is consid red right. The plants are 
watered copiously all summer, and in 
winter get just enough to keep the bulbs 
from shrivelling. 

The flowers are white with a yellow 
throat, and are produc d on racemes 
bearing from t!ree to seven blossoms 
apiece. They do not stand up stiff like 
those of many orchids, but have a droop- 
ing habit as shown in the picture; hence, 
when used as cut flowers, it is an ar- 
rang ment of this sort that must be 
aimed at. Although capital for one 
night’s work, they do not last long when 
cut. 


Aquatics. 


HARDY POND LILIES. 


Hardy nymphzas embrace only the soft 
tones, such as white, yellow and pink. 
In Nymphea flava of the southern states 
we have a good yellow, but it is not quite 
hardy in this section, and too it is some- 
what unsatisfactory under cultivation. 
The strong colors as blue, red, purple and 
crimson are at present confined to the 
tropical kinds. In the morenorthern sec- 
tion of the United States nelumbiums are 
of doubtful hardiness, but it is safe tosay 
all varieties of nelumbiums are hardy 
where the American species (N. Juteum) 
is found to succeed or growing naturally. 
Nelumbiums should be grown in separate 

onds from nympheas, unless the pond 
is large. In masses where only one ne- 
lumbium is grown the most desirable is 
N. speciosum, or tts variety roseum, either 
one is strong growing and an abundant 
bloomer. 

Nymphezas embrace many species, from 
the strong growing N tuberosa (N. reni- 
formis gigantea) to the Chinese N. pyg- 
mea. The following are most desirable 
for alarge pond: White, N. tuberosa. N. 
odorata, N. odorata gigantea, N. alba 
candidissima, N. albida; yeflow, N. chro- 


matella, N. odorata sulphurea, N. hel- 
viola; pink, N. odorata rosea, N. odorata 
Caroliniana, N. tuberosa rosea, N. Mar- 
liacea rosea and N. carnea. For smaller 
ponds the following are most suitable: 
White, N. albida, N. candida, N. pygmexa; 
vellow, N. chromatella, N. odorata sul- 
hurea, N. helviola and N. Mexicana. 
he latter has proved :tself hardy in this 
section and is the deepest and richest yel- 
low nymphza we have. Pink, N. odorata 
rosea, N. odorata exquisita, N. Marliacea 
rosea and N. carnea. Plants for the edge 
should embrace Japan iris, wild rice, 
arrow leafin variety, variegated acorus 
or flag, variegated and flowering rushes, 
cat tail flags, hardy hibiscus, Arundo 
Donax, eulalia, grasses in variety, callas, 
pickerel weeds, and a number of native 
grasses and flowers. W. TRICKER. 


The Greenhouse. 


THB GREBNAOUSB. 


During the summer months our green- 
houses are mostly filled with palms, ferns, 
dracenas, caladiums, marantas and other 
fine leaved plants, and orchids, what is 
generally regarded as the flowering 
material being set out of doorsin summer. 
This gives the fine foliage plants moue 
room for good development. Still there 
are a good many plants in bloom in the 
greenhouse at this time of the year, nota- 
bly allamanda, clerodendron, anthurium, 
ixora, gloxinia, achimenes and begonias. 

We should see about getting the green- 
houses into good repair now preparatory 
to bringing in thesupply of winter-bloom- 
ing plants. Have all broken glass mended 
and loose glass taken out and reset. Do 
whatever mending and painting are 
necessary, being very particular about 
the stagings and benches to have them 
secure. See that the boiler is all right and 
the bottom of it brushed or scraped well 
to free it from an incrustation of soot, 
thus making it more sensitive to heat. 
Examine the gratings. Sometimes the 
grates get burned out, or the bars get 
twisted or broken, letting the coals fall 
out among the ashes. Makers of boilers 
always keep extra grates or part ofgrates 
on hand. Examine the throat of the 
vent, it is often apt to get choked with 
coal, cinders or ashes; scrape it out clean, 
and it willhelp the draught in the chimney 
to pull a brush through it. The way to 
economise fuel is to have a clean boiler, 
perfect gratings, a clean vent, and agood 
draught. 

It is now time to prepare winter bloom- 
ing plants forhousing. While these plants 
might grow we’l and look fine if left out till 
the end of September, it 1s unsafe to leave 
them out so long. To have them bloom 
well we should have them well rooted 
in their pots before itis timeto shut them 
upina greenhouse. Lifting a vigorous 
plant for potting necessanly breaks a 
good many of its roots, and we have to 
shake away much of the soil from the 
ball to allow us get the roots into the 
pot, on account of this the plant is apt to 

ag for some days. But we can prevent 
this wilting to a large extent. Be very 
careful, pot the plants as soon as you lift 
them, water them at once and sprinkle 
them overhead, place them in a sheltered 
slightly shaded spot, keep them rather 
moist at the root and sprinklethem over- 
head two or three times a day, till fresh 
root growth begius and the tendency of 
the leaves to wilt stops. 

AZALEAS.—We keep them out of doors 
as long as we can--without fear of frost. 
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In watering them we use the hose, and 
hose them well to prevent thrips and red 
spider. Be very careful that water never 
stands in their pots. 

GENISTAS (Cytisus canariensis) should 
be treated like azaleas. 

STREPTOLEN.—This is a rank grower 
and a gross feeder; give it rich soil, plenty 
root room now but no more till next 
spring, lots of water, and a long stout 
stake to support it; then take it indoors 
before frost comes and you will probably 
get some immense trusses of orange flow- 
ers from it next February or March. 

BEGONIAS.—Tuberous begonias are now 
in the heyday of their glory out of doors. 
As they lift and transplant very easy lift 
some of the best of them and pot them, 
they will bloom nicely till late in Novem- 
ber. Besides, if you wish to save seed for 
next year trom potted or indoor plants is 
the best way. Outdoor plants seldom 
ripen seed. Other begonias like insignis, 
fuchsioides, Ingrami and odorata that we 
grow for winter blooming if planted out 
should now be lifted, potted, and placed 
under cover at night, else their leaves will 
spot. It is always well to get them up 
before we get a September rain storm. 
Other kinds such as the largeleaved sorts, 
too should be placed under cover from 
heavy dews and coldrains. Gverwettings 
rot the roots. 

_ CARNATIONS may be lifted and potted 
now or left till September. 

Bovuvarpias.—We like to get them up 
and potted early, to get them well rooted 
before we take them indoors. We pinch 
them back as late as Sept«mber, trying 
to prevent them from blooming till after 
chrysanthemum time. 

MARGUERITES.—Repot them if they need 
it, using very rich soil. Pick off every 
vestige of a leaf having a trace of a leaf 
miner in it. 

SOLANUM CAPSICASTRUM or Jerusalem 
cherry will now be in vigorous growth 
and full of flowers and green berries. Lift 
and pot them carefully, preserving all the 
fruit and blossoms and don’t cut in tLe 
plants any more than to make them 
shapely. 

Cacti.—If you want big, fat, healthy 
cacti, plant them out in summer, then if 
you want them to live well and look well 
lift them early, pot them into somewhat 
small pots, and protect them from night 
dews and cold rains. They may be left 
out till the end of September providing 
they are protected in this way. 

Canxnas.—Lift a few clumps of the 
smaller growing kinds, shake a little 
earth away from them, but don’t injure 
their roots or disturb their crowns at all, 
and pot them, or plant them into small 
tubs; keep them moist over head and at 
the root for a few days, and shaded till 
they become established again. They 
will keep on growing and blooming and 
will be nice to mix with chrysanthemums 
in November, and you can keep them in 
bloom in winter as long as you have 
room for them. 


SMALL Tuss.—You can get these fora 
few cents apiece at any grocery store. 
Ask for emptied butter tubs, and take 
only those that have iron hoops. If they 
are too deep saw a piece off of the top of 
them, and with an auger boresome holes 
in the bottom of them for drainage. 

CaLLas. — Whether they have been 
planted out or dried off in summer, it is 
time now to get them potted. Use rather 
small pots compared with the size of the 
plants, and in potting rub off the little 
bulblets from the big old ones. Cramp 
the roots if vou want lots of flowers, no 
matter about the nourishment for the 
plants, by renewing topdressing of 


manure and giving manure water, the 
plants can be fed enough. 

CYCLAMENS should be kept growing in 
a cold frame or greenhouse. Water them 
moderately, shade them slightly and keep 
them cool. 

CHINESE PRIMROSES, the same as for 
cyclamen. Repot them as they need it 
into pots one size larger than they are 
now in; drain the pots well and use rich 
soil. Give the plants plenty room and 
keep them near the light. 

CINERARIAS AND CALCEOLARIAS the same 
as for Chinese primroses, being sure to 
keep them cool and close to the glass. As 
a preventive against green fly keep some 
fresh tobacco stems strewn between the 
pots. If the plants are still in the seed 
pans get them pricked off as soon as they 
are large enough to handle aid encourage 
them to grow. 

STEVIAS.—We are shifting ours from 
6-inch pots to 7 and 8-inch ones, using 
very rich soil, and potting very firmly. 
We shallkeep the plants outside till the end 
of September; then ina cold pit as long as 
we can keep frost from them. Our object 
is to delay their blooming till September. 

EUPATORIUMS are treated much as we 
do Stevias, except as they grow taller, 
when we bring them indoors we place 
them in a cool greenhouse. 

NASTURTIUMS.—Cuttings of the better 
forms of Tropzolum Lobbianum rooted 
now and grown on in pots, bloom in the 
window or greenhouse all winter. They 
are better than plants raised from seed, 
being more floriferous from the beginning. 

PoinsetTT1As.—Cold nights and wet 
storms affect these badly by rotting their 
roots. Take them under cover, at the 
latest, early in September. Repot them 
now if they needit. By planting them 
out on a bench in the greenhouse immense 
heads can be obtained. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS.—Get them staked. 
Use strong but neat stakes, tie firmly but 
not tightly and let the plants have an 
easy graceful appearance, and not a stiff 
bound up look. One steke toa plant is 
generally enough. All that you want 
potted should be lifted now. And those 
you wish to mass in beds in November 
and protect with a ‘‘snug-harbor’’ cover- 
ing should be got into place as soon as 
practicable, if this cannot be done now, 
take a sharp spade and make a deep cut 
around the plants to sever the outspread- 
ing roots, this will keep the roots “at 
home”’ and cause the plants to lift with 
good balls later on. Give your plants 
lots of water. 


VIOLETs.—Cut away the runners and 
restrict the plants to single crowns. If 
you take some of these small runners now 
and plant them thickly in a frame or 
moist shady bed, they will make nice lit- 
tle plants for late blooming. 

FORGET-ME-NOTS.—Seedlings picked up 
about where the old plants bloomed, or 
young plants raised from secd sown by 
hand should be got together now and 
pricked into a small bed or frame, and 
later into a frame to bloom. 


DOUBLED FLOWERED Dats:Es,—About 
this time of the year the old plants are 
generally a pretty sick looking set, but 
they will pick up now and soon get plump 
and green. Get them together, divide 
them and plant them thickly in a cool, 
moist, slightly shaded bed or frame. 


Panstes.—There should be lots of seed- 
lings coming up where the old plants 
vrew and bloomed. Dig these up and 
prick them out into a cool moist bed or 
frame, shading slightly uf the weather be 
warm and sunny. Plant thickly; a month 
or so from Bbw when they have filled the 


bed they may be lifted and transplanted 
farther apart. The same with hand sown 
seedlings. If you have not yet sown your 
pansies sow them as suon as practicable. 

MIGNONETTE. — Sow some seeds of 
Machet or other large flowering sort 
either in pots or a frame for flowering in 
frames or indoors before Christmas. Or 
you may pick up some of the very small 
seedlings coming up in the garden and 
pot them singly into very small pots, and 
afterwards transfer them to other potsor 
a frame. Mignonette when raised in 
small pots transplants well, and blooms 
fine. 

CROWN ANEMONES.—Those raised from 
seed in spring will now be showing a 
second spurt of growth; transplant them 
into a cold frame, 4 to 6 inches apart. Or 
buy some roots and plant them in a trame. 
In warm spots and well drained ground 
they generally prove hardy; but as they 
start to grow in fall, this growth, out- 
side, is apt toget killed in winter, whereas 
in the frame it lives al! right. 


HYAGINTAS AND TULIPS FOR POT GULTURE. 


The veteran Boston gardener, Mr. C. 
M. Atkinson, of Brookline, has for many 
years been the leading exhibitor of hya- 
cinths and tulips at the winter exhibitions 
of the Massachusetts Horticultural So- 
cietv, and too, he has been the leading 
prize winner for them. He does not grow 
them alone for exhibition purposes, he 
has a heavy andimperative house demand 
to supply. In the following list Mr. 
Atkinson gives us the names of easily 
grown, sure to blossom, inexpensive 
varieties, which he always grows, 1n fact 
he regards them as indispensable to him- 
self. 

SINGLE HyacintHs. White—Alba Max- 


ima, and La Grandesse. B/ue—Baron 
Van Thuyll, and King of the Blues. Red 


—Garibaldi, and acaulay. Rose— 
Gigantea and Lord Wellington. 
DousBLE MHyacintus. White — Lord 


Derby. Blue—Blocksburg. Red—Noble 
Par Merite. 

SINGLE Tu ips. Bride of Haarlem, dark 
red, feathered white; Duchess of Parma, 
red with broad yellow edge; Keizerskroon 
crimson scarlet, edged yellow; Pottebak- 
ker, white; Vermilion Brilliant, scarlet; 
Yellow Prince, vellow. 

DOUBLE TULIPs. Imperator Rubrorum, 
scarlet; and Raphael, rosy and white. 

| C. M. ATKINSON. 
Brookline, Mass., August 6, 189+. 


Harris Lities.—By this time most of 
the florists have their lilies intended for 
Christmas or earlier blooming all potted, 
and bedded to get them rooted and ready 
for early growth. For this purpose they 
use small or medium sized bulbs, placing 
one to three in a 5 or 6-inch pot. The 
larger bulbsare kept forlater flowers. The 
florists never keep over any of the bulbs 
they forced the vear before, because, while 
these bulbs might grow and flower fairly 
well, they do not do as well as freshly im- 
ported stock, and they are not rehable 
especially for early use, hence they do not 
pay. To sce a florist as soon as he cuts 
the blossoms off his lilies dunip hundreds, 
and thousands of bulbs into the rot pile, 
seems wanton waste, but as he couldn't 
keep them and grow them again at a 
profit, to save them would be a loss to 
him. On the other hand the amateurcan 
save his old bulbs and grow them again 
another vear and gets lots ot tlowers 
from them, for will it pay? isn’t the ques- 
tion with him. But don't grow them tor 
early flowers. Arid if they show a whitish 
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streakiness or spottedness in tke leaves 
discard the bulbs anyway, as they have 
evidently got the Bermuda lily disease. 


Litium Harrisil AND L. AURATUM.—F. 
J., Mass., asks about the treatment of 
the bulbs after they have been forced and 
bloomed in pots. Florists dump out the 
Harrisii bulbs into the rot pile as worth- 
less for further use, that is 1t would not 
pay them to keep over these bulbs and 
orce them again. Amateurs, however, 
can keep them over and bloom them 
again another year very nicely, but not 
for early work. As soon as the plants 
show disease or enervation they should 
be dumped out. We have grown the 
same Harrisii bulbs for ten years, forcing 
them in winter and spring, then planting 
them out or drying them off as their con- 
dition suggests itself to us, in summer. 
Lilium auratum should not be treated so 
lightly. Keep the plants green and grow- 
ing as long as possible even after the 
flowers are cut, then rest them by keeping 
them dry and cool. The bulbs keep on 
growing and increasing when cultivated 
in pots better perhaps than when left out 
of doors. 


RED-BRANCHED HyYDRANGEA.—An On- 
tario subscriber ‘‘can’t make it grow as 
it should. Its leaves turn yellow and 
drop. What soil does it require, and gen- 
eral treatment?” 

It isn’t hardy. If it isin a pot turn it 
out and douse its roots in water till the 
old soil is washed away from them, then 
plant it out in your garden in moist good 
soil and a somewhat shaded place; if the 
shoots are long cut them in a little. You 
want to get good working roots. Before 
hard frost comes lift the plant, pot it and 
keep it in a cool but frost proof cellar or 
pit over winter. 


FREEsIAS.—It is time to get the earliest 
crop of freesias potted and started. Put 
a dozen bulbs into a six inch pot. Keep 
them out of doors in a faintly shaded bed 
and plunged to the brim, but don’t bury 
them overhead as you would a tulip or 
a hyacinth, for the young shoots soon 
come up, and to bleach them now would 
be to injure them considerably. Keep 
them cool and let them break away quite 
stocky. 


Roses. 


TBA ROSES FOR OUTDOOR PLANTING. 


“Inquirer,’? a subscriber, asks for a list 
of the best twenty varieties of tea roses 
for summer bedding. Mr. J. N. May, 
kindly answers: 

The following twenty roses embrace all 
there arein the Tea class that are really 
worth bothering with for the open air. I 
have named them in the order of their 
merit. Taking the first twelve you really 
have all the cream, the others though are 
very nice varieties, and where well and 
liberally treated will give you somie fine 
flowers. 

Bon Silene, deep pink. 
Papa Gontier, red. 
Marie Guillot, white. 
Empress Augusta Victoria, cream. 
Marie Van Houtte, lemon. 
. Mme. Joseph Schwartz, 
tipped pink. 

7. Etoile de Lyon, yellow. 

8. Duchesse de Brabant, soft p nk. 

9. Marion Dingee, deep red. 

10. Safrano, salmon yellow. 
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white 


11. Letty Coles, bright rose. 
Souvenir d’un Ami, clear pink. 
13. Mme. Lambard, rosy salmon. 
14. S»nset, apricot. 

15. The Queen, white. 

16. Anna Ollivier, buff shaded rose. 
Devoniensis, creamy white. 

18. Camille Roue. 

19. Andre Schwartz, crimson red. 
20. Chas. Legrady, carmine. 


ROSA RUGOSA FROM SEED.—S. J. G., 
Eaton, Ohio, asks about growing this 
rose bush from seed. ‘Should seed be 
frozen as apple seed, or shall I plant in 
spring?’ If you have ony a little seed 
sow it as soon as gathered and cleaned, 
in flats, covering the seed an inch deep, 
and set them outside in the shade, and 
with some covering of leaves, straw or 
sedge over them, leaving them there till 
spring. Ifa good many, prepare a cold 
frame for them, sow and cover them an 
inch deep with soil, and mulch with hay, 
straw or leaves over winter to keep them 
moist and prevent heaving in winter. As 
soon as they show signs of germinating 
in spring remove the mulching and replace 
with lath shading. Freezing them in win- 
ter and sowing in spring as you suggest 
will do, but as the seeds may not germi- 
nate all at once, some of them are apt to 
suffer from drouth and hot sunshine. 


The Fruit Garden. 


THE PRUIT GARDBN. 


RASPBERRIES.—Do not cultivate any 
more. Large weeds may and should be 
pulled, but if they have been kept clean 
they are better without any later culti- 
vation. Experience has shown that late 
cultivation stimulates wood growth un- 
til so late a period that it does not ripen, 
and so goes into the winter in bad shape, 
generally being killed. Many of our best 
growers prefer to leave them untouched, 
neither pinching them nor cleaning them 
out until the following spring, their 
theory being that the old bush affordsa 
certain amount of winter protection that 
is desirable. Certain it is that only well 
ripened wood may be relied upon for fruit 
the coming season, and so we should aim 
to secure it. 

STRAWBERRIES.—These are better for 
constant culture where a large quantity 
of fruit is desired in a limited space, nar- 
row matted rows, about a foot in width 
with intervals of a toot between, will 
answer very well. Rows narrowed thus 
will feel the effects of the cultivation on 
either side, and they can be very easily 
kept free from weeds. It is always well 
to bear in mind that potashin some form 
is most desirable in the strawberry bed. 

PLUM TREES.—About this time rot is 
apt to show on the plum trees, if they 
have not been regularly sprayed. If they 
have not been sprayed, it will not be an 
easy task to save the crop, because the 
fungus has got a foothold on the interior 
of the fruit, its roots penetrating theskin, 
But it will be wise to spray with the am- 
moniacal solution of copper, and do nct 
forget, when the season ends, to gather 
all the dried or mummied plums which 
have ro*ted and still cling to the tree, 
and burn them up. Gather all—on the 
tree and on the ground. 

SUMMER PEARS are delicious when 
properly grown and treated—many of 
them rank very high in quality. Among 
those which stand high are the Tyson, 
Bloodgood, Osband’s Summer, Rostiezer, 
Dearborn’s Seedling, Manning’s Eliza- 


beth, Doynne d’ Ete and Margaret. To 
enjoy these delicate fruits, they must be 
picked when hard and solid, before any 
signs of mellowness appear. When a pear 
being lifted, separates its stem from the 
bough without breaking, you may 
assume that it is ready to pick. Pack 
them away carefully, very carefully indeed 
in a cool, dark place, where they will 
ripen slowly, and you will have them in 
perfection. 

PEACHES may ripen on the tree with- 
out impairing their quality, but they may 
be kept longer it picked hard, and put in 
a cool room, where they will ripen slowly. 
The same may be said of 

AppLes. Of all the summer apples, the 
Primate stands at the head of the list as 
a dessert fruit, whileit is equally good for 
cooking. Like most of the type, it cannot 
be kept very long. The Sweet Bough, 
Sour Bough and Early Joe are all excel- 
lent for eating, and the Red Astrachan, 
with its sharp acid is valuable especially 
for cooking. cE. G. 

New York. 


HoTHOUSE GRAPE VINEsS.—G. A. R,, 
Canada, writes: ‘Il am going to plant a 
vinery next spring 100 fe t long, and 
wish to get some first-class grape vines 
for it. I once thought of enne to 
England for the vines, but apart from 
the expense thcre are other drawbacks. 
Do you think I can get them from some 
reliable American firm? I want such var- 
ieties as Black Hamburgh, Muscat of Al- 
exandria, Gros Colman, Black Alicante 
and Lady Downes.” 

Indeed you can, and A1 stock, too, and 
you have this advantage, that should 
any mistake occur or fault be fuund, 
these firms are right at your door, and it 
is to their business interest to give you 
satisfaction. Apply to Ellwanger & 
Barry, Rochester, N. Y.; David Allan, 
Cliftondale, Mass.; John G. Gardiner, 
Jobstown, N. J.; and Fisher & Aird, 
Ellis, Mass. 


THE PEACH AND APRICOT TREES ARE 
Sick.—A. B. K., Leonia, N. J., writes: “‘I 
have in my orchard some p ach and apri- 
cot trees, five years old, and fruiting. The 
fruit has grown 3,inch and then dried 
out. The trees sscemto bz healthy except 
for some borers that are inthem. The 
land is sandy loam fertilized with nitrate 
of soda and wood ash s.”’ 


Mr. Andrew S. Fuller, of Ridgewood, 
N. J., answers: Your correspondent 
should have sent specimens of his dis- 
eased fruit. His trees are probably at- 
tacked by the dis ase known as ‘‘yel- 
lows,’’ for it is abundant in his neigh- 
borhood, and I have cut downa dozen 
trees this s ason affected with it, and 
have fifty more to be destroy:d. The ap- 
ricot if budded on peach stock, is proba- 
bly atfected by the same disease. There 
is no cure, and all such trees should be 
dug up and burned. I would, however, 
advise digging about the stems to see if 
the borers have not girdled the trees. If 
“vellows” are present the peaches will 
ripen prematurnly, but not attain one- 
half their natural size. 


PEAR TREE Buicut.—B. B., Ohio, 
writes: ‘I have some pear trees that are 
dving off right at the top while bearing 
fruit. [have cut two of them below the 
dead part twice, but do not find a trace 
of any insects."” Your trees have got the 
disastrous pear treeblight. Cut outevery 
diseased branchor head of a tree affected, 
cutting well below the disease, and keep 
doing this whenever a -yestige of it comes 
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in sight. There may be preventives, but 
there is no known cure, We may have 
something to say about it later. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS. 


Now is the time to set out your straw- 
berry plants, to make a new plantation. 
Have good rich ground, level and moist 
if you can, manure it well with short 
rotted manure; dig it deep, that is double 
dig it, and make it fine, leveland smooth. 
Ther draw rows along it two feet apart, 
as if you were going to sow something. 
Now get your plants, and plant them in 
hills, three plants ineach hill, and the hills 
two feet asunder in the row; or, sect the 
plants singly and eight inches apart in 
the row. lant firm and with the necks 
well into the ground, but not at all buried. 
These plants will start to grow at once, 
and make good roots and take a firm 
hold before winter sets in, and despite 
theory to the contrary, they are not in 
the least degree more apt to be heaved by 
frost in winter than are the fresh runners 
in old plantations. Next June you should 
get your finest and biggest berries from 
this planting. 

The best Linde to grow depend alto- 
gether on your locality; get what sorts 
do well with your neighbors. With us 
Sharpless is king; still many people 
wouldn’t plant it. Sharpless, Cumber- 
land, Parker Earle, Jucunda, and the new 
Marshall are fine sorts here and they all 
have perfect flowers, and there is no need 
to bother about planting other sorts 
along with them to fertilize their flowers 
and set their fruit. Haverland, Bubach, 
and Timbrell are fine varieties, but as 
they have imperfect flowers they should 
never be planted all alone, in planting 
them let every third row be one of the 
perfect flowered varieties named above. 

In planting, select fine, big, well-rooted 
young plants—this year’s growth only— 
from bet ween the rows of the old planta- 
tion. Never plant an old plant. Ifyou 
have to buy the plants, they are of two 
kinds, namely plain rooted, thatis just as 
they are dug up out of the ground, and 

t grown. By the last is meant that the 
ittle pots were sunk in the ground to or 
under their brim, filled with good soil, 
and into these the young runners were 
firmed, a sprout in every pot. They soon 
root and fill the pots with roots, and are 
then severed from the parent plant, lifted 
and sold. When you get them loosen or 
unfasten the root balls a little before 
planting. Such plants seldom fail to 


grow. 


We LocKED THEM Up.—We never had 
finer berries or more of them than we have 
this season, and this is partly due toa 
fence of wire netting set around the patch 
with a gate and padlock. The man who 
picks the fruit carries the key in his 
pocket. Everybody gets all the straw- 
berries he or she can eat, but Pat alone 
picks them. A few rows are Icft outside 
for the children if they care for them, but 
so great is the glut of big berries shat 
even these are neglected. The advantages 
of the wire netting fence are that we or 
others are not led into the temptation of 
wandering all over the patch looking for 
extra big berries every time we pass that 
way. Patcan regulate his crop, gather- 
ing one part clean to-day, and another 
part tomorrow, and reserve some special 
rows for special occasions. Night marau- 
ders don’t want to run the chances of be- 
ing caught inside the fence. Altogether 
this fencing has been very satisfactory. 
And it is very easily put up. With amal- 
let drive in some six feet long stakes 12 
or 16 inches into the ground, and say & 


feet apart, then take a roll of four feet 
common wire netting and run it around 
the ease tacking it at top and bottom 
to the posts. When berry time is past, 
unfasten the netting, roll it up, and lay it 
aside under cover till next year. It will 
last for many years. 


The Vegetable Garden. 


THE VBGETABLE GARDEN. 


Latest cauliflower that does not head 
in the open garden is easily lifted at the 
approach of severe frost and heeled in 
where it may be covered with straw at 
night, and at the time of lifting celery it 
may be stored with the celery. In this 
way good heads may be had late into the 
new year. For this work we always 
plant the same sorts that are planted for 
early use in spring, such as Dwarf Erfurt 


‘and Snowball. 


The lower leaves of Brussels sprouts 
may now be taken off, a few at a time, to 
give the young sprouts more light, and 
aid them to mature quickly, but they are 
not really good until after a sharp frost 
or two. We save a few for storing in 
winter the same as we do cabbage or 
cauliflower. For this purpose we grow 
Suttons’ Dwarf Gem; it does not exceed 
two feet in height, and the sprouts are 
very thickly set on the stems. 


Where celery is not starting away 
kindly a sprinkling of nitrate of soda will 
work wonders on this or any other quick 
growing crop, especially cabbage; we 
sprinkle it on the surface of the soil in 
showery weather, or water it in. Asharp 
look out must be kept for the asparagus 
beetle, and if it be present spray the plants 
with Paris green water as for potatoes 
and it will soon stop their ravages. 


The thinning of late sown beets, car- 
rots, and spinach should be attended to 
as soon as they require it, and a sowing 
of dwarf snap beans may still be ma ie 
with good prospect of a croplate, asthey 
are easily covered up on cold nights. By 
keeping cucumbers closely picked, the 
crop will last to the end of the summer, 
especially if the smaller ones be used for 
pickling To enable tomatoes to perfect 
their crop, the ends of the vines may be 
removed at this period to Jet the sun in 
on them, and it will help to bring on the 
late set fruit, which may be used ina 
green state for pickles. We have found 
Ponderosa to be a useful kind for this 
purpose, and we sow it on purpose. 

In the herb beds, many of the annual 
kinds will now be ripening seeds, and 
these should be alia and gathered 
when fit. Fennel, dill, coriander, marsh 


mallow, marjoram and basil are annuals 
and required to be sown each year. Itis 
also a good time to gather herbs for win- 
ter use. Tie them up in small bundles 
and hang them up in an airy place to dry 
and then store away for winter. As soon 
as the flowers of lavender are open and 
the spikes look blue, it is at its best and 
should then be cut. It is easily dried and 
is fit for use among linen at once. Laven- 
der is not hardy here, but we lift the 
bushes every year and store them in the 
cellar, replanting in spring in the herb 
border. 

Sow some lettuce for falluse. Any that 
do not mature in the open ground may 
be planted in cold fre mes at the approach 
of frost, and these outdoor sown plants 
should last until Christmas. 

E. O. ORPET. 


KEEPING SPINACH OVER WINTER.—Z. 
B. H., Hastings, Mich., asks: “How 
should I keep spinach over winter? Can- 
not it be well kept by being put intoa 
barrel, and the barrel buried as one would 
do in the case of keeping cabbage, beets, 
etc?”’ 

Spinach will stand a good deal of frost, 
say 8° or 10° without hurt; we would 
therefore advise you to leave it in the 
garden longer than you leave your beets, 
well, say, as long as you leave your cab- 
bage, then lift 1t for storing. Youcan 
pack it into barrels and bury it as you 
suggest, and as long as the weather con- 
tinues cold you may be able to keep it, 
but warm or changeable weather will 
hurt it. We have kept spinach very well 
in a broad, deep, box-like shelf in a cool 

otato cellar. Puta layer of tree leaves 
in the bottom of the shelf, then place the 
spinach on this, heads up, roots down— 
no earth to the roots—and packed up 
close. The shelf was a 10-inch board 
deep. And over the spinach we strewed 
some more leaves, and spread a piece of 
burlap over them to keep them in place. 
And the spinach kept well. In mild locali- 
ties, however, spinach is sown about the 
1st and 10th of September for use before 
Christmas; from the 10th to 15th, to 
cover with sedge to use through the win- 
ter, or it may be with a frame for handi- 
ness sake; and from the 20th to the 25th 
to stay in the field over winter under a 
thin covering of sedge, for use in the 
spring, and till the first of June. 


I wish to say that I value the GARDEN- 
ING very highly for what is in it, and 
almost equally so for what is left out. 
The latter are ‘‘gush”’ in editorial depart- 
ment and especially from correspondents. 
In the publishers department I miss with 
great pleasure patent medicine, brass 
watches, and other jewelry and ‘‘notions” 
generally. I hope yor will stick to this. 

Tracy City, Tenn. E O. NaTHURST. 


% We Grow cr'stmion or Rosos Annually 


Sieg, Many otherthingsaslargely. Are headquarters for the choicest 
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Yes Fruitand Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Vines, Roses, Plants, 


No finer assortment of Large or Small Fruits, Shrubs or 
Roses in America. With more acres of Ornamentals than 
any other Nursery cun show. Planters as well as Nur- 


‘S serymen, Florists and Dealers are cordially invited to call and inspect our 
| stock. FALL PRICE LIST AND BULB CATALOGUE FREE. 
Sa 4ist YEAR. 1,000 ACRES, § 29 GREENHOUSES. 


STORRS & HARRISON CO.., Box 11. Painesville, Ohio. 


ee a cotene of th 
“The most complete nurseries 
54th Year. on the American Continent.” 


ELLWANGER.& BARRY 


on application. 
Mount Hope Nurreeries, 
ROCHESTER, N. ¥. 


1894. 


Tell 


our 
Friends 


WHAT A GOOD PAPER 


You will favor your 
Friends as well 


Zee The Publishers. 


Vaughan’s  cicaco: 
S ee d 88 State Street. 
S tore NEW YORK: 


26 Barclay Street. 
NEW BULBS of ...... 
FREESIAS and 
LILIUM HARRISII 


Are now ready for delivery. 


Edison Phonograph 
> A Mechanical Aman- 
uensis in your 
Office. 
: &y A Matchless Enter- 
‘ ei mt tainer in your 
NSS home. 
WW i For particulars address 
THE NORTH AMERICAN PHONOGRAPH CO., 
255 Wabash Ave. (near Jackson), Chicago. 


All the correspondence connected with the dpa 
tion of GARDENING Is dictated to the phonograph and 
tran from same on the typewriter. The advan- 
pan of the phono ose over stenography are very 
great. the two cardinal points being: No limit to 
rapidity of dictation, and greater speed and accuracy 
in transcribing. THE GARDENING Co. 


It describes and gives 
cultural directions for 
the sorts which will 
return the greatest 
amount of pleasure aud 
satisfaction forthe least 


Popular 

Seeds and Bulbs 

for Fall Planting.’’ ction fo 
expenditure © rere 


means. Beautiful colored plate of Tulips. If 
have hitherto failed with Bulbs, e!ther in fae win fae 
garden at be ard. do not neglect securing the informa- 
tion contained in this catalogue. 


L. R. BENEDICT, .... 
ELLENVILLE, Ulster Co., N. Y. 
CELERY AND POT GROWN 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS. Illus- 
trated and Descriptive Catalogue 
‘ust a Send for it. 
CALEB BOGGS, Cheswold, Del. 
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~ THE LARGEST Stock’ 
= INAMERICAGO PACES 
pane CATALOGUE FREE, 
es BARRY’ 
- /tounr FYoPE NURSERIES . 
_ ROCHESTER-NX 


z y We still have fine stocks of the leading varieties, 
? . / } 


American Beauty, Kaiserin Augusta 
Victoria, and Bridesmaid, 


’ Extra strong plants. out of 38-inch Poe. for imm diate 
: planting, $15.0u per 100 


Meteor, Bride, Mermet, Gusin, Niphetos, 
i Wootton and Perle, 


Extra strong plants, out of 34¢-Inch pots, for immedlate 
planting. $12.00 per 100. 


F. R. Pierson GomPany, 


Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


When writing mention Gardening. 


jae a PEAS = ee Ja VES 
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Silver Cup awarded us for Meteor Roses, exhibited 
at Madison Square Garden, 1892, for best 25 
ed Koses of any variety. 


Yield a crop of largest, finest berries in ten 

months after planting. Sure to live in dryest 

) ate weather. 

%| HENRY WARD BEECHER and MARY, 

Gm 6Offered. Marshall, 

other valuable noveltics. All the good old sorts. Everything at panic prices. 

An illustrated Pamphlet giving full descriptions and complete instructions for 
¥/ cultivation mailed free, 


RAI THE LOVETT CO. 5 


the two finest Strawberries yet 
Dayton, Iowa Beauty, Timbrell, Shuckless, Greenville ani 


When writing mention Gardening. 


BERMUDA EASTER LILY BULBS. (Lilium Harrisii.) 


To secure PICKED BULBS. order now and recetve them by return mall. The larger the bulb the greater 
abundance of tlowers. 
{- to 7 Inches around produce 5 tos flowers. Each 7c; dozen 6c. | Pustage free. 
7to 91inches around produce § to 12 flowers, Each 1 xc: duzen 81.25. 
BULBS. 9 to 12 Inches around produce 12 to 2 flowers. Kach 25c; doz. ® 25. | Full cultural directions. 
ate bulbs. 12 Inches and over Each (Uc; doz. $5.50. sent with each order. 
FREESIA R 


FRACTA ALBA. FREE. These are deliciously sweet-scented flowers of recent introduc- 
tlon, and are equally ee in cultivation, giving an abundance of pure white tlowers remarkable for their 
beauty and fragrance ith all orders for Lilium Harrisil from this advertisement amounting to 50c. we 
will send free of charge 10 Freesia bulbs; orders amounting to 81.00, 25 Freesia bulbs; $2.00. (0 Freesia bulbs; 
&3.00, 100 Freesia bulbs, and 80 on jo proportion. Descriptive bulb catalogue free on application. 


PITCHER & MANDA, United States Nurseries, SHORT HILLS, N. J. 


When writing mention Gardening, 


enews 
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Miscellaneous. 


THB REDDIGK MOLB TRAP. 


The Michigan Wire Shovel Co., of Niles, 
have sent us a few of these mole traps. 
They are something new, and to GARDEN- 
ING is due the credit of their origin. Under 
date of June 19 the manufacturer wrote 
to us “Your article in GARDENING of 
March 1, 1893, on mole traps and tree 
peddlers set me to thinking. * * * 
After considering the matter I decided to 


put a trap on the market, one which 
should be the equal of the old ones and 
at a far less price.’’ The traps were duly 
received and tested, and we find thema 
most excellent implement, easy to set, 
easy to manage, and certain death toany 
mole that passes under them. 


I have taken GARDENING from the first 
number, and prize it highly. It has been 
very helpful and I am delighted occasion- 
ally to read communications from those 
1 have met in different parts of the coun- 
try, in professional relations, whom I did 
not suspect of being enthusiastic subjects 
of ‘Flora and Pomona” until revealed in 
the pages of GARDENING. 

Ohio. Rev. J. C. BERRIEN. 


Superb Pansies. 


My “RAINBOW MIXTURE” is a combina- 
tion of the very best strains in existence, 
and cannot fail to give satisfaction. Stocky 
young plants $1.00 per 100, tree by mail. 


GEORGE CREIGHTON, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


BU LBS 1000 Varieties of Cacti. 
800 sorts of rare BULBS. 
Many can't be had elsewhere. 
12 Cacti, $1. Sfor 80 cts. 
CAC i | 150 Blooming Bulbs, $1. 
Bethe dare beers 
RARE PLANTS Book on Cacti, 116 Pages, 19 cts. 
A. BLANC & CO. 2168. 11 8:. PHILADELPHIA 
a 
IF YOU STANDARD PEARS, 
Sine | JAPAN PLUMS, 
PEACH TREES, 
in large or small quantity, send for vur list. We have 
extra fine blocks of theese kinds, and offer low prices. 
WHITING NURSERY CO., Roxbury, Mass. 
Nurseries at Geneva, N. Y. 


NITUATION WANTED — As market gardener in 
Missouri or Southern [I]!nols. 
KE. A. LINDEMANN, Box 114 Norfolk Neb. 
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HORTICULTURAL BOOKS. 


We can supply any of the following books, postpaid, 
at the prices given. 


How To Grow Cut FLowers (Hunt). 
—The only book on the subject. Itisa 
thoroughly reliable work by aneminently 
successful practical florist. Illustrated, 
$2.00. 


GREENHOvse CONSTRUCTION (Taft) —It 
tells the whole story about how to build, 
and heat a greenhouse, be it large or 
small, and that too in a plain, easily un- 
derstood, practical way. It has 118 
illustrations, $1.50. 


BULBS AND TUBEROUS ROOTED PLANTS 
(Allen).—Over 300 pages and 75 illustra- 
tions. A new work bya specialist in this 
line. Tells about lilies, cannas, dahlias, 
hyacinths, tulips; and allmanner of bulbs 
and how to grow them indoors and out- 
sides, summer and winter. $2.00. 


MvsHrRooms: How To Grow THEM 
(Falconer).—The only American book on 
the subject, 29 illustrations. Written by 
a practical mushroom grower who tells 
the whole story so tersely and plainly 
that a child can understand it. This book 
has increased mushroom growing in this 
country three fold in three years. $1.50. 


SuccEss IN MARKET GARDENING (Raw- 
son).—Written by one of the most promi- 
nent and successful market gardeners in 
the country, and who has the largest 
glasshouses for forcing vegetables for 
market in America. Outdoor and indoor 
crops are treated. Illustrated, $1.00. 


THE Rose (Ellwanger).—The standard 
work on roses in thiscountry and written 
from a field affording. the widest experi- 
ence in practical knowledge and opportu- 
nities for comparison, and where every 
variety of rose ever introduced is or has 
been grown. $1.25. 


Volume 1 of GARDENING.—Bound in half 
leather, 395 pages, beautifully illustrated, 
$2.25. 


THE PROPAGATION OF PLANTS (Fuller). 
—<An illustrated book of about 350 pages. 
It tells us how to propagate all manner 
of plants, hardy and tender from an oak 
to a geranium, and describes every pro- 
cess—grafting, budding, cuttings, seed 
sowing, etc, with every manipulation 
pertaining to the subject It is the voice 
of practical experience. by one of the most 
brilliant horticulturists living. $1.50. 


MANUREs (Sem ).—Over 200 pages: 
illustrated. It tells all about artificial, 
farmyard and other manures, what they 
are and what they are good for, the dif- 
ferent manures for the different crops and 
the different soils, how to apply them, 
and how much to use and all in sucha 
plain way that no one can misunderstand 
it. The author is an active, practical, 
horticultural chemist. 50 cents. 


DICTIONARY OF GARDENING (Nicholson). 
—An inimitable work. An encyclopedia 
of horticulture. It is the ready book of 
reference for all cultivated plants, includ- 
ing the most obscure genera and species 
as well as the most familiar. It is stand- 
ard authority onnomenclature. An Eng 
lish work but as much appreciated here 
asin Europe. Four volumes. $20.00. 


Fruits and Fruit Trees of America 
(Downing). $5.00. 

Fruit Garden (Barry). $2.00. 

American Fruit Culturist (Thomas). 
$2.00. 

Small Fruit Culturist (Fuller). $1.50. 

Gardening for Profit (Henderson). 


2.00. 

Practica] Floriculture (Henderson). 
$1.50. 

On the Rose (Parsons) $1.00. 


Truck Farming at the South (Oemler). 
$1.50. 

Window Flower Garden (Heinrich). 75c. 

Ornamental Gardening (Long). $2.00- 


We are prepared to furnish any other book on any horticultural subject. 
Please mention what you wish to get in this line. 


.. « THE GARDENING GO., Monon Building, Ghicago. 


CRIMSON 


day. 


CLOVER. 


The Great Soil Renovator. 


BEST CROP FOR HAY, PASTURE, SILAGE AND 
GREEN MANURING. 


Biz ‘. Wherever this plant will thrive it is sure to revolutionize 
mh WG methods of farming and to bring under profitable cult- 
/, ure lands which are now too poor for tillage. 
bi We have just published an important circular describing the 
AX habits, growth and uses of Crimson Clover; also other 
Clover and Grass Seeds for Fall planting; valuable new 
varieties of Winter Wheat, etc. 
Sent free to all. 


Write for a copy to- 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO.. 
4 PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


You will benefit Gardening by men- 
tioning it every time you write an 
advertiser in these columns. 


» G.VAN TUBERGEN, Jr. HAARLEM HOLL AN® 
ULBS *7/ve y BOUS~ ~. 
CU. BYBLANTS 


e J, . 
HO! GytCh artRe 
CAREL *. CO Soe 8 “Box 920 NEW YORN 
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Tre Clipper 
Sash Bar 
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Wrought Iron Boilers Only. 
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THE FLAT TOP TYPE. 
Devine Boiler Works, 


OFFICE: 
69 Dearborn St., CHICAGO, U. S. A. 


STANDARD VENTILATING MACHINERY 


RECEIVED 
ALL 


BEST 
AWARDS 
LAST 
FOUR 
YEARS. 
Opens sash 
same height 
at far end. 
Catalogues 
Fre 


The only machine in pomipern on Tee Focely ing a Certiti- 
cate of Merit at the St. Louls Convertion 


E. HIPPARD, YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO. 


try DREER’S 


GARDEN SEEDS 


Plants Bulbs and Requisites 


They are the Best at the 
Lowest Prices. Catalogue 
We of garder topics mailed 
ree. 


Henry A. Dreer, 
714 Chestnut St. Phila. 
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: HITCHINGS & CO. 


Established 50 Years. 


Horticultural Architects and Builders 


And Largest Manufacturers ot 


GREENHOUSE HEATING AND VENTILATING APPARATUS. 
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Conservatories, Gircentoases 1 Palm fieuses, Eee siected Seariei with our 
Patent Iron Frame Construction. Plans and Estimates of cost 
and Illustrated Catalogues sent on application. 


233 Mercer Street, NEW YORK. 
When writing mention Gardening. 


H. M1. HOOKER COPIPANY, 


57 and 59 West Randolph Street, CHICAGO, 


GLASS FOR GREENHOUSES. —a 


Plate, Window and Art Glass, Paints, Oils, Etc. 
Sa to Bidet __ 


o the oats 
mi be under the management of William ‘Do el 
heretofore. except on a Ja e to 
have accordingly enlarged our plant and capacity rand with 


unsurpassed inrgoe order on short notice. Our latest improved 
machines are turning out the beet and most serviceable flower A eters in the market, and aseu you of 
our intention oe sain further improvemente we solicit a con e belief 


uance of your patronage in 
that we can suppl y just what is needed at a price and in a manner satisfactory to all. 
Send for price list and samples and we know you will give usanorder. ...... =. 


SYRACUSE POTTERY CO., Office 403 N. Salina St., SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


WATER Standard Flower Pots. 


10 per cent. off for cash with order. Special dis- 
For Your 


count on large orders. We carry a large stock on 
GREEN HOUSE, 


hand of good strong pots. 
PRICE LIST OF STANDARD POTS, any number: 


. IM-tnch pots, per, 1000 $ - a t-inch pots, asi ale 00 

ROSE HOUSE, =; 7 3.0 

3 2 a 330 50.00 

NURSERY = 2 0C as 40 9 * - 7.0 

9 2 ss 6.00 10 per 100 10.00 

Conservatory,Lawn," | on? a er ae . 

House,Carden,Stock e & ee a ae 
or any other purpose. HOT AIR 

Send for Illustrated Catalogue a Address HILFINGER BROS. POTTERY, 


FORT EDWARD, N. Y. 


DrLAMATER-RIDER wo PUMPING | se smaintirszaae "fm 
E s 
ENGINE. 


UMPING ORCHIDS. Ne 


safe that a child can run foe They 12 Best free growing and profuse flow- 
t 
Scan Onany MLA Of well, Thee ering Orchids for amateurs, for $10.00. 


streams orany k.ud of well. The 
WI1. MATHEWS, Utica, N. Y. 


can be prey Yor for 30. kind of fuel. 
Capacity 1,500 to 30,000 gallons 
of water a day, according to size. 


The De Lamater Iron Works, 
87 South Fifth Ave., 
NEW YORK, N.'Y. 

When writing mention Gardening. 


Write for a Copy of 


aS 


the ‘‘Illustrator,’’ 


A monthly journal issued by 
the largest engraving house 
in the United States 


J. MANZ & CO. 


183, 185, 187 [Monroe Street, 
CHICAGO. 


Price post paid 


75 CENTS. 
Address 
The Gardening Co. } 
CHICAGO. 


Engraving by all Processes.___ a, 


~ Some. Low Prices. 


SEPTEMBER DELIVERY. OCTOBER DELIVERY. 
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P Per Duz. Per 100 
Gesneriana Tulips (true)—The tallest, largest flowered Auratum Lilies, 7 to9irches - - $.75 $ 5.00 
and most striking of all Tulips for “ “ QOto11 “ - - 1.25 750 
bedding. Brilliant scarlet with black « “ 44to13 ©  - += 475 44,00 
center. 25 cts. per dozen; $1.25 per | “ “ monsters -  - 250 1500 
; ee $11.00 per com. Rubrum “ 7toQ9inches - - 1.25 800 
Bizarre Tulips—Choicest mixed 25 cts. per dozen; $1.25 | «“ “ QOto14 “ - . 460 1000 
per 100; $10.00 per 1000. ‘6 “monsters . - 200 12.00 
Bybloemen Tulips—Choicest mixed 30 cts. per dozen; - Album “ 7 to 9 inches : 4.75. 11.00 
$2.00 per 100; $15.00 per 1000. | 6 a6 Qto1i ” “ 2.25 14.00 

The Bizarres and Bybloemens are the tulips of the famous tu- 66 i S 
lip mania of Europe, when tulips sold as high a $1,000 each, and | aia ata - large flowering mee =e ha 
when entire communities were involved in the speculation. They | extra selected : 1.25 8.00 
are very interesting and beautiful. Grayi “rare native variety 4.50 30.00 
Narcissus Bicolor Horsfieldi—The finest of all daffo- | The Japanese Lilies are easily among the most beau- 


tiful flowers grown. They are pertectly hardy, and at the 
hardy flowers grown. These prices above extremely low prices large groups should be planted 
ee a holesale: $1 25 in every garden. The Superbum is a native lily of great 
BNE E83 ne WOE Per |; beauty, vigor and hardiness. In deep rich soil it will grow 
dozen; $7.00 per 100 | 8 feet high and often have 20 to 30 flowers on a stalk. 

50 of any of the above at 100 price, 500 at 1000 price. |i Fifty of any variety of Lily supplied at hundred price. 


J. WILKINSON ELLIOTT, 


Landscape Architect, Horticultural Buyers’ Agent, 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Sure Death LORD & BURNHAM CO., 
past or beast: | FLorticultural Architects < Builders, 


armless to the 
akin: ‘ a most uaa” AND HOT WATER HEATING ou 
eae: t the beat Caen a oa . Plans and estimates furnished on spplication. . . . . « 
for pet animals. Ask 
your Seedsman for it, 
or address the Mfr’s 
idee al Secnts for 


August Rélker ‘& Sons, 


138 West 24th Street, New York. 


ORNAMENTAL TREES 
and SHRUBS .. . 


IN GREAT VARIETY. 
Specimen Plants for Lawns and Cem- 
eteries. Send for Catalogue. 


SAMUEL C. MOON, Largest builders of : é 
* +* Morrisville, Bucks Co., Pa. | g3- SEND FOUR CENTS POSTAGE FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


When writing mention Gardening. | LORD & BURNHAM = 
CANNAS _ ication Gaawennte, Irvington-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


Mme. Crozy, J. D. Cabos, a ipnonse 


Soe dates’ Sie 2 | JOHN 6. MONINGER CO, | FLOWER POTS. 
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PROBST BROS. FLORAL CO., Cypress WRITE 


1017 Broadway, KANSAS CITY, MO. : j 
When writing mention Gardening. Green=-House pole orders for flower pots this Fall without 
297 Construction ATLG. first receiving our estimates for same. 
THE WATER GARDENS. | to on Cc Our plant is now the Largest in the Worid. 
Victoria Regia and V. Randi, Euryale Material. Our stock unlimited. Our goods equaled 
sero, Reece nga spears soe | 307 by none. . 
ropica ater es 
is (true Royal le tly), " Hawthorne Ave. 
Cee enna cleat et Baiteaioh » Chicago, III. A. H. HEWS & CO., 
wv h. N. Sturtevantl. & ‘ olumbiana, _— en 
nor he donee eae aT eet PACES | 3 : deco masetararea 
each Wprckerttt new, an unsurpassed and most de- When you write to any of the advertis- : 
sirable lone. Wi, var. Other novelties ers in this paper please say that you saw Please mention GARDENING when writ- 


see catalogue. RICKER "4 CO... “Clifton, N.J. : : . ; 
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THE YELLOW WOOD TREE ((C/edrastis /uiea) IN BLOOM JUNE, 1894, IN THE PHOENIX NURSERY, BLOOMINGTON, ILLINOIS. 


Trees and Shrubs. 


THE YBLLOW WOOD. 


We used to know this beautiful tree as 
Virgilia lutea, more recently we called it 
Cladrastis tinctoria, but now its name is 
Cladrastis lutea. 


Of all the ornamental trees in general 
cultivation this is oneof the most elegant 
and desirable, but unfortunately one of 


the least grown or known. It is an 
American tree, being found wild in Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee and North Carolina, but 
in all cases rare and local. Notwith- 
standing its southern nativity it is hardy 
in the northern states up into Canada. 
We know of large old trees of it in Massa- 
chusetts. 

It belongs to the pea family of plants. 
It has pinnate leaves, smooth bark, vel- 
low wood, and terminal, drooping, ample 
panicles of fragrant white flowers that 
bloom with us during the first two weeks 
of June. So far as we have seen it ts free 


from the attacks of insects or fungus 
diseases. Another attraction: in the fall 
its foliage assumes a warm yellow hue. 

We have found it easy to transplant. 
There is a very handsome young tree of it 
at Dosoris, full, round headed and now 
about twenty feet high, that we trans- 
planted about seven years ago. Itstands 
on somewhat high, dry ground, and no 
tree in the garden has grown more satis- 
factorily. True, before planting it wedug 
a big, wide hole for it, and filledit up with 
good soil, for we believe in giving young 
trees a/good startin lite. 
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Its only drawbacks so far as we know 
are the brittleness of its branches, which 
if neglected in exposed situations are apt 
to be broken by fierce winds as soft ma- 

les are. But judiciously shortening them 
in a little in their earlier vears overcomes 
this failing. It should never be pruned in 
late winter or spring, because it bleeds 
very copiously. 

We are indebted to the Phoenix Nursery 
Co., Bloomington, IIl., for the photo- 
graph from which our illustration has 
been engraved. They write: ‘‘This tree 
is twenty-seven years old, and up to 
within the last six years it flowered only 
every other year, but since then it has 
blossomed regularly every summer, when 
it is a perfect massof bloom. We consider 
it the grandest low-growing ornamental 
tree we know of. We know of nothing 
in the way of a flowering tree tocompare 
with it. We find it perfectly hardy but of 
somewhat slow growth. It 1s propa- 
gated from seed, requires very little cul- 
tivation, and transplants reasonably 
well. | While it flowers profusely even on 
the voung trees it produces very little 
perfect seed.” 


EVERGRBENS YUGGAS, DAHLIAS, ETG, 


1. What evergreens would you recom- 
mend in planting a half acre of a residence 
lot? It is the most conspicuouscorner of a 
corner lot, is fairly well protected from the 
coldest winds, has perfect natural drain- 
age, is rather dry and hasa soil of moder- 
ate depth and fertility. The hybrid mag- 
nolias (certainly all the older and com- 
moner kinds) are perfectly hardy here. 
Rhododendrons flourish hereas well as at 
Boston. 

2, What yuccas are hardy at Dosoris? 
What are the best varieties? 

3. Do single dahlias flower well in 
early winter as pot plants? What are the 
best varieties for this purpose? 

4+. Will plants which require moisture 
and generous feeding do well when 
planted within two or three feet of such 
vines as the Virginia creeper, Clematis 
paniculata and Virgin’s bower? 

Amherst, Mass. A. D. MORSE. 


1. Colorado blue spruce, and also En- 
gleman’'s spruce and the Douglas fir from 
the Colorado mountains; Nordmann’s 
fir, hemlock spruce, the dwarf Mugho 
pine, the conical Swiss stone pine (Cem- 
bra), the red pine (resinosa), and the 
white pine (strobus); Irish juniper for 
columnar work, and Douglas’ golden 
juniper if a flat-growing bush is wanted; 
Little Gem arborvitz, it a small plant is 
needed, but if a ranker growth get George 
Peabody for its fine form and yellow 
variegation, and Douglas’ golden for 
vigor. The Japanese yew (cuspidata) 1s 
the best and hardiest of yews. Where 
rhododendrons flourish there too A’a/imia 
latitoha and Andromeda floribunda feel 
at home. Don't forget to have an um- 
brella pine (Sciadopytis). How to 
arrange them remains with yourself, but 
let us urge upon you to prepare the 
ground well for them by dig ging the holes 
much deeper and wider than the plants 
apparently need and filling up with good 
soil, 

2, Yucca flamentosa and Y. angustt- 
folia. Filamentosa is the most satistac- 
tory. While we have forms with extra 
vivorous habit, or fine flowers, thev are 
seedling variations rather than distinct 
perpetuated varieties. 

3. Yes. We prefer the ordinary type, 
selecting the bnghtest and purest flow- 
ered sorts, and to make them compact 
and copious we pot them in compara- 
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tively small pots, in richsomewhat heavy 
loam, and pack the soil very firmly about 
the roots. 

4. None ofthese vinesis much ofa robber, 
at the same time, strong plants will dry 
up the soilin summer. In preparing that 
border dig it two feet deep, removing the 
poor soil and filling up with good loam, 
and let it be three, four or more feet wide. 
In summer a thick mulching of sphagnum 
moss and half rotted leaves Jaid over the 
border will not be unsightly, and it will 
to a large extent preserve the moisture in 
the soil, and act as a sponge to catch the 
rains in summer. Exposed to the south 
or southwest such a border will become 
rather hot and dry, but facing any other 
direction it can be kept cool and moist 
enough for most plants to thrive in. 


HONEYSUGKLE, HYDRANGBA, HYPERICUM. 


Mrs. F. W. B., Crown Point, Indiana, 
asks: 

1, What isthe best scented honeysuckle 
to use as an edging? They are not relia- 
bly hardy here as chmbers. 

2. What is the early flowering form of 
Hydrangea paniculata mentioned in GarR- 
DENING July 15, page 354? I don't find 
it in anv catalogue. 

3. What is the trouble with climbing 
hydrangea; I have bought several, but 
they make no growth and die the first 
winter? 

4+. I haveroom foronly one hypericum, 
what one would you advise me to get? 

1, The golden-netted honeysuckle makes 
the neatest edging. Hall’s honeysuckle 
also makes a fine border with a little at- 
tention in the way of pegging and trim- 
ming. If we remember aright it was 
Hall's that was used around the rose beds 
at the World’s Fair. 

2. The common one 1s H. paniculata 
grandiflora, it consists of large heads 
entirely composed of sterile flowers, the 
head of the early blo ming form is 
mostly made up of perfect or “single” 
flowers, and is not as showy as is the 
common one. Write toS. B. Parsons & 
Son, Kissena, Flushing, N. Y. 

3. Wecannot tell. If the plants were 
good and they were planted in well 
loosened moist soi], and shaded a little 
fron. warm sunshine, they should have 
grown allright. They must have moist- 
ure in summer. Until they are a few 
years old mulch them in winter, and lay 
a few evergreen branches against them to 
protect them from suddenchanges of tem- 
perature, 

+, Hypericumaureum. We don't know 
enough about the behavior of H. .\oseri- 
anum to recommend it as being perfectly 
hardy. 


HARDY TREES FROM RUSSIA. 


THE NAPOLEON WEEPING WILLOW.— 


The Russian form of the willow, Salix . 


Napoleonis, proves to be perfectly hardy 
in the hills about Lake Memphremagog, 
on the Canadian frontier. It is a very 
prostrate form, though patience and skill 
will make a tree of it. But in a general 
way it 1s best to work it standard height 
on the Russian golden willow. Then, 
with careful attention it makes an excel- 
lent little tree for vard or cemetery plant- 
ing, growing rapidly while young. The 
old form of S. Napoleonis is not hardy in 
New England much north of Boston. 
There are very few places even in Southern 
Maine where it will long survive. 

THE SILVER PopLark.—The Russian torm 
of Populus alba growing alongside of the 
common variety is distinguished by a 
more rapid growth, larger and thicker 


Sept. 7, 


foliage and a general look of being ‘cock 
of the walk.” It needsmore attention to 
make it grow upright than the old form; 
but it is a better tree, every way, when 
given proper treatment. 

THE AsIATIC GOLDEN WILLow (Salix 
aurea) is a very strong grower in good 
soil. If we plant a row of it by the road- 
side it will, in a few years, indicate in a 
marked way the differences in the culti- 
vation; and it is only on good ground, in 
good condition and with clean culture 
that these little trees can be made to 
amount to anything at all. Trees of 
three or four years growth in the nursery 
are much to be preferred if they are to get 
only common treatment. 

PLANTING TREES.—After many years of 
experience in this line I have not found 
that there is much difference as to re- 
tardation of growth in transplanted 
trees, whether they were three or six 
years from the bud, or graft, on vearhng 
stocks. It mainly depends upon care in 
lifting them to get a due proportion of 
uninjured roots, andcare in setting them, 
to have an ample hole dug and to firmly 
press and settle the earth about every 
root, having first properly placed all the 
roots in as nearly their original tf osition 
as possible, having smoothly cut off with 
an under cut all bruised ends. It is a 
good plan at the same time to cut back 
the previous year’s growth one-half or 
two-thirds; and in a dry season to give 
abundant watering at suitable intervals, 
and good mulching always. Sphagnum 
moss, with earth enough to hold it in 
place, makes an excellent mulch. 

Vermont. T. H. Hoskins. 


MAGNOLIA BLOOMING fi SEGOND TIME. 


J. L. L., Brookline, Mass., writes: Afag- 
nolia Soulangeana, which bloomed early 
inthe season at the usual tine, is at pres- 
ent in bloom again. Do you notconsider 
it unusual for this magnolia to bloom 
twice in a season? 

No, there is nothing unusual in this; in 
fact it is a common thing for deciduous 
hybrid magnolias to bear a few scatter- 
ing flowers throughout the summer 
months. 


The Flower Garden. 


BBDDING IN WASHINGTON PARK, CHICAGO. 


Washington Park contains the largest 
display of carpet bedding in Chicago, and 
is remarkable for the careful attention to 
detail with which the work iscarried out. 

Some alterations are made year after 
vear. Inthe “Gates Ajar’’ as shown in 
our illustration, the framework of the 
gates and the balustrades on either side 
of the steps are composed of the gray 
rosettes of echeveria (Coty/edon secunda 
glauca), the gates being filled in with 
deep red alternanthera and a little red 
bronze leaved form of Oxalis corniculata 
called tropzoloides. The steps are formed 
of this oxalis, the simulated carpet in the 
center being of alternanthera, with the 
lighter strip in the center of the hoary 
lavender cotton, (Santolina incana) a 
dwarf plant with small silvery leaves. 
This little plant is freely used in the car 
pet beds. 

The two large vases are chiefly com- 
posed of echeverias. Thehandles, and all 
that part showing dark in the picture, 
however is the common hen-and-chickens 
houseleek (Sempervivum — soboliterutn), 
this is bright.green,, sometimes tipped 
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with maroon. It forms tight little 
rosettes, surrounded by its offsh ots. 
The light colored portion of the vases and 
their base isecheveria(C.secunda glauca). 
The larger plants around the bases are 
bronze echeverias (Cotyledon metallica) 
on a bed of oxalis. The plants in the 
vases are American agaves or century 
plants, as they are familiarly called. 

The great globe and its surroundin 
always attracts many admirers. The 
material in it is echeveria (C. secunda 
glauca) for the light groundwork, bronzy 
oxalis forthecontinents, and deep-colored 
alternanthera for the longitude and zone. 
The base is of oxalis he vases are of 
material similar to those in the other 
picture, the dark part being the hen and- 
chickens houseleek, and the light part 
glaucous echeveria. The scroll of flowers 
surrounding the vases is the dwarf blue 
ageratum Cope’s Pet, which made a solid 
ribbon of blue during the early sum- 
mer. Recently the flower heads have 
all been clipped off, so as to secure more 
bloom during the latter part of the 
season. 

Now as to the formation of these large 
designs, such as globe and vases. A 
wooden framework is first constructed; 
then this is wornd round andround with 
heavy fence wire. When this is finished 
the design is filled with soil, which is 
tamped in solidly, care being taken that 
the shape of the design is not disturbed. 
In spite of the interstices between the 
wires the soil stays in place by its own 
weight. The planting is done as soon as 
it is safe to put bedding plants outside; 
and within a very short time the roots 
form such a solid mass that there is no 
risk of their being disturbed. Atthe time 
of planting the plants are put as closely 
together as is necessary to fill out the 
pattern, no margin being left for growth. 


BEDDING IN WASHINGTON PARK, CHICAGO. 


Among less formal beddingin Washing- 
to Park is a good show of Vernon be- 
gonias, including seedlings originating 
with Supt. Kanst. One is venritkable for 
the richness of its deep bronzy red foliage 
and abundant deep pink flowers. These 
begonias are always covered with flow- 
ers, and flourish like a geranium. The 
canna display, including a number of 
seedlings originating at the park, is in 
full glory along the top of the mound. 

In the greenhouses Sturtevant’s aristo- 
lochia (A. gigas Sturtevant) has proved 
an attraction while in flower; one Sunday 
at least 10,000 people came to see the 
‘“‘goose flower,’’ as the daily papers called 
it. This plant was obtained from a cut- 
ting of the one at the World’s Fair last 
year. [Our illustration is engraved from 
a photograph taken by Mr. Lendel Hal- 


lock in Washington Park, Chicago, for 
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Chicago. 


DAFFODILS. 


The daffodil has been under cultivation 
some four hundred years; and is one of 
the most charming flowers available for 
cultivation in this climate, and yet theim- 

roved varieties are almost unknown. 

he daffodil is a narcissus with a flat leaf 
and a trumpet shaped flower. It may be 
grown to perfection in any part of the 
United States or Canada, and is winning 
its way into favor very rapidly at the 
present time. It will thrive in any soil 
without petting and with the first ap- 

roach of spring is sure to come up and 
jloom, in spite of frost, snow, or coal 
smoke. The flowers may be cut while in 
bud, and sent by mail or express hun- 
dreds of miles to absent friends, who can 
have them in perfection by simply putting 


them in water. DIY 


‘Za8 ‘a top! dfessing ‘with good results. 


When my little granddaughter, Marga- 
ret Crawford, was named last summer, I 
tried to think of the nicest thing to give 
her for a present. Finalls I decided upon 
a pair of daffodil bulbs, the Emperor and 
Empress, for each letter in her name, 
thirty-two bulbs in all. I expect to care 
for them and tkeir increase until she needs 
money. As the number will about double 
each year, and the price lowers but little 
I think that she will provided for when 
she is old enough to go away to school. 


Strange to tell, there is not a daffodil 
farm in the United States, and yet bulbs 
grown here are far superior to imported 
ones. Many of my Emperor and Empress 
bulbs produced four flowers apiece last 
spring, and a f.w five, while we rarely 
get more than two from imported ones. 


The bulbs should be planted early in 
October, so as to get all the root growth 
possible before winter. They should be 
covered from four to six inches deep, ac- 
cording as the soil is heavy or light. I 
give no winter protection at the time of 
planting, lest it might afford a harbor for 
mice, but late inthe fall, when the ground 
is frozen an inch or two, I cover with 
coarse manure, which is raked off earlyin 
the spring. Every few years they should 
be taken up and separat.d. I do this 
every year, but more from the love of it 
than from any necessity. As svon as the 
leaves turn yellow the bulbsmay betaken 
up, and dried in the shade. 


As a fertilizer I prefer old, well decom- 
posed stable manure, liberally applied 
and spaded under, so that it will be be- 
low the bulbs when planted. I have, 
however, used high grade commercial 
fertilizers with p rfect success. It is not 
best to_-have fresh manure come in con- 
tact with_the (bulbs, but it may be used 
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Most of the plant food will be washed 
cut of it into th soil before spring. 

When one is raising expensive varieties 
he naturally wants to increase his stock 
as fast as possible, and this requires the 
best of soil and culture, but they will 
bloom and multiply quite rapidly with- 
out care or pains. I once took up 177 
bulbs where one had been planted some 
years before and left to take care of itself 
among shrubbery. I know of a place 
where they have been growing and 
blooming for forty years without replant- 
ing. 

I have never seen the daffodil produce 
seed, although 1 have left scores of fine 
specimens uncut for that purpose. 

I find, trom notes made last year, that 
on April 6 the Henry Irving, Ard Righ, 
and Scoticus were in bloom. The Em- 
peror and Empress opened their first 
flowers on the 26th and 27th of Apmil 
and on Decoration Day the double flow- 
ered Poet’s narcissus was atits best. The 
latter is very fragrant and beautiful. 

Although there are no colors but white 
and the different shades of ye low in the 
whole family there is quite a variation in 
the blooms. They vary in form, size, 
color, height of stem, substance and fra- 
grance. | might say something of varie- 
ties, but any seedsman's fall catalogue 
will contain descriptions of the leading 
sorts. The best six, in the order named 
are Emperor, Empress,Sir Watkin, Hors- 
fieldii, Princeps, and Ard Righ. 

Cuyahoga Falls, O. M. CRAWFORD. 


WILD PLANTS IN BLOOM AUGUST 20. 


There are many of the plants previously 
named by me in flower, still at no time 
from spring till autumn would there be 
any trouble in collecting a hundred species 
and varieties Two of the golden rods, 
Solidago lanceolataand S. altissima, have 
commenced the display this genus makes 
from this time on. Lanceolata is noted 
for the pleasant odor of its leaves when 
bruised, a property but few golden rods 
possess. In company with these plants 
the ironweed (Vernonia Noveboracensis) 
can nearly always be found; its tall 
growth, crowned with purple flowers, 
rendering it conspicuous a long distance 
off. With them too, are two of the bone- 
set family, Eupatorium $ sessilifolium and 
E. ageratoides, both having white flowers. 

There is not much beauty in the water 
parsnip (Sium lineare), which bears small 
white flowers. Neither is there in the 
water milfoil (Afyriophyllum = verticilla- 
tum), nor in the water dropwort (Arche- 
moria rigida), both with grecnish white 
blossoms. In wet ordamp places suchas 
the above plants are found in, we find 
also the Verbena hastata bearing numer- 
ous small blue flowers. On the other 
hand, Verbena urticefolia, which grows 
on dryer ground, has minute white flow- 
ers, of no beauty whatever. 

In dry soils is to be found the burr seed 
(Echinospermum Lappula), the flowers 
of which are blue. The senna plant (Cas- 
sia Chamecrista) makes a goo1 display 
ot yellow blossoms, and theirritability of 
its leaves makes it interesting. Dirodea 
teres prefers sandy fields in which to dis- 
play its reddish white flowers. 

Rocky woods have a treat in store for 
those who visit them. Twoaster plants, 
(Cericocarpus solidagineus and S. cony- 
zoides) are there, both with beautiful 
flowers. And the begyar ticks (Cvnoglos- 
sum Morison) is there, displaying white 
blossoms, so is the angelica (Archangelica 
hirsuta), and one of the suntlowers (//eli- 
anthus divaricatus), the latter with 
bright yellow flowers. 
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In ordinary situations in woods we 
have now more of the bush trefoils, viz., 
Desmodium humifusum, a creeping species, 
rotundifolium, also creeping, tlowers pur- 
ple, and canescens, upright growing, with 
greenish purple flowers. 

Many plants usually met with in waste 
places are now blooming, but numbers of 
them are far from showy. There are the 
two nettles, for instance, Pilea pumila 
and Laportea Canadensis; the fire weed 
(Erichitis hiericitola); the bugle weed 
(Lycopus Virginica), and several species 
ofknot grass, viz.,Polygonum Virginicum, 
P. Persicaria and P. tenue. A fourth one, 
P. Orientale, a naturalized speci.s, has red 
flowers, which are quite showy. Another 
pretty plant is the pokeberry (PArtolacca 
decandra). The flowers are white, pretty 
purplish red berries are borne in the fall, 
and the plant itself becomes of the same 
color. The common burdock is a coarse 
looking plant, yet its delicate pink flow- 
ers are pretty. 

In open woods and sometimes in mead- 
ows we find the hemp (Cannabis sativa), 
flowers dark green; the avens (Geum 
strictum) with good sized yellow flowers, 
two thistles, Cirsium discolor, reddish 
purple, and C. muticum, deep purple. The 
wild basil (Pycnanthemum muticum) 

reets us with its pale red blossoms and 
its odoriferous foliage. 

The burnet (Sanguisorba Canadensis), 
greenish white; Gaura lineare, reddish 
rose, and the sneezewort (Helenium 
autumnale), with its yellow flowers, are 
to be met with in wet meadows. 

Two roadside plants, in flower in dry 
places, are two asters, ericoides and miser, 
both bearing small white flowers. 

Of slender trailing or climbing plants 
there are several in flower now. One is 
the pea vine (Amphicarpe#a monoica), a 
twining plant, producing pretty pale 
purple flowers. Anotherof much thesame 
habit, though of stronger growth, is the 
climbing boneset (Mikania_ scandens). 
This has pinkish white blossoms. Gono- 
Jobus microphyllus is closely allied to the 
milkweeds. It is a trailing plant, bearing 
dark purple flowers. 

Among wild shrubs, theshining sumach 
(Rhus glabra) and the dwarf sumach 
(Rhus copaliina) are teautifully in flower. 
The flower heads of copallina are large, 
the blossoms greenish yellow, making a 
fine display, and when fall comes, like all 
sumachs, the fohage takes on glorious 
shades of red, brown and crimson. 

Philadelphia. J. MEEHAN. 


GLEOME PUNGENS FOR NORTHBRN EX- 
POSURBS. 


Let me add one good plant to those 
suitable for flowering on nothern expos- 
ures. My house faces the north and my 
porch 1s ten feet long and has a terrace 
four feet wide and three feet high in front 
of it. Annually I have had fair or poor 
success in ‘‘making a show’’ on that 
terrace. Digitalis will flower weil, but 
becomes unsightly before the close of 

uly. Vines won't flower freely. Cannas 
will do fairly well, but require copious 
and constant watering; but this vear I 
have hit themark. Cleome pungensis an 
old favorite of mine, but its long 
“sprawly’’ arms are against it; so I 
raised a lot of vigorous seedlingsin March 
and Apnil in a flat out of doors, and 
planted twenty-six of them in a double 


-row ten inches apart each way, on that 


ten-foot terrace. And they have been a 
tremendous success. The long armsinter- 
lock in a mass above the foliage, and now 
it is a bank of bloom four and one-half 
feet Ingh and wide. Itis more satisfactory 
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than Mme. Crozy cannas, even. Oddly 
enough, few in my section know the 
plant at all; but even those who do are 
surprised at the fine effect when grown 
thickly, as I have used it. It is flowenng 
as freely as in full all-day sun, but is not 
quite as tall. Commend Cleome pungens 
en masse for northern exposures. 
Orange, N. J. S.S.R. 


HARDY PERENNIALS. 


L G. W., Cleveland, asks for a list of 
hardy perennials for a bed which is three 
sides of a square, fifty feet each side. Also 
the best plan for getting such plants. 


It isn’t a miscellaneous assortment so 
much as a good many plants of a lew 
kinds you ought to get See that vou 
have a fine show of blossoms for each 
month from April till October, and plant 
for th s effect. Then you can interplant 
as much of a variety as the room and 
plants at your eg ii may allow. For 
April and May have narcissus, tulips, 
spring irises, hly-of-the-valley, bleeding 
heart, early yellow day lily, tnilum, 
spring adonis, white rock cress, golden 
alyssum, moss pink; into June, German 
and other irises, pzonias, columbines, 
poppies, pvrethrum, gypsophila,coreopsis, 
larkspur, many lilies; into July, Koempter’s 
irises, spirzeas, Orange asclepias, phloxes, 
several lilies, yucca, everlasting peas; into 
August, Japan lilies, panicled phlox, 
David’s clematis, perennial sunflowers, 
white day lily, broad-leaved  statice, 
echinops, liatris, platycodon, Iythrum, 
monkshood; into September and October. 
perennial sunflowers, Japan sedum, bol- 
tonias, Pyrethrum uliginosum, Japan 
anemone, mist flower, cunilla, asters of 
surts, colchicums, mountain _ fleece, 
tricyrtis, etc. Send for lists and prices to 
the florists who advertise hardy plants 
in GARDENING. 


Aquatics. 


A BEAUTIFUL LILY POND. 


Our illustration shows one of the most 
beautiful pieces of water flower gardening 
we know of, the hardy lily pond in Lin- 
coln Park, Chicago. It is engraved trom 
a photograph taken for us by our own 
artist, Mr. Lendel Hallock. 

The pond is quite a roomy sheet of 
water, affording abundant space tor the 
full development of the many aquatics 
that find a home in it, and nestling, as it 
does, between broad rol ing banks, girt 
with convenient walks, and diversified by 
trees and shrubs, and groups of other- 
wise appropriate plants, it forms a 
charming whole. 

The grouping of the irises, grasses. 
shrubs, and tangles of vines beside the 
bridge is tastefully done, and in happy 
harmony with the lilies in the pond. The 
picture in its every detail is the lhving 
truth. And one ofits happiest teaturesis 
that it can be easily imitated. Every 
plant growing in that water 1s a hardy 
plant. Divest this pond of its water lilies 
and remove its gardened surroundings, 
there would remain a plain enough pond 
like sheet of water, not a whit mor 
attractive than what many of our read- 
ers have on their properties. But vousee 
what a little taste and labor, and some 
aquatic plants can produce. 

This pond is filled with nympheaas and 
lotus, arrowleaf, and other pretty aqua- 
tics, whicl) when |once planted and got 
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HARDY WATER LILY POND, LINCOLN PARK, CHICAGO. 


established live along year after year, in- 
creasing in strength and profusion. But 
the pond should be cleaned tor them, that 
is freed from the spread of pickerel weeds, 
walls of wild arrow leaf, patches of spat- 
ter dock, and other weedy denizens of 
wild waters, for pond lilies, like land 
lilies, can be choked out by weeds. Lilies 
love the richest kind of soil to grow in, 
and an open sunny situation, and while 
their roots should not be over two or 
three feet deep under water, they must be 
deep enough that ice can never reach 
them, for the roots of many aquatics that 
live and thrive in ice covered ponds in 
winter, would at once perish if the ice 
should reach them. 

By referring to Mr. L. W. Goodell’s 
article in GARDENING, page 295, May 15 
last, detailed information about how to 
plant and grow hardy pond lilies, and 
what kinds to growcan beobtained. Mr. 
Tricker in our last issue, page 393, also 
tells us about the best sorts of hardy 
aquatics to cultivate. 

Now, while it is very p’easant to con- 
template converting our wild piece of 
water into a pretty lily pond like this, the 
great majority of our readers have no 
such a pond, but, notwithstanding that 
they need not be denied the pleasures of 
aquatic gardening, for they can build a 
little tank out of doors for their pets or 
grow them in wooden tubs. 


MINIATURE WATER LILIES. 


No one need be deterred from growing 
water lilies because they don't happen to 
have a lake or pond. It isn't by any 
means indispensable to havea large body 
of water in order to grow any of the 
nympheas; nearly all of them will do very 
nicely in quite smalltubs. Of course noth- 


ing can be more beautiful than a large 
expanse of water with suitable surround- 
ings, covered with the many kinds of 
nympheas and nelumbiums in bloom, 
but few can have such conveniences, and 
we will consider the lilies with less of their 
natural element about them. John Saul, 
the well known nurseryman, was the first 
to demonstrate how these plants can be 
grown with almost no water at all. His 
method is to fill the tubs two thirds full 
with rich soil, plant the roots and fill up 
the remaining space with water. I have 
seen his tubs with all the water evapor- 
ated, leaving simply the wet earth, in 
this state the plants were in perfect con- 
dition, flowering beautifully, and some ot 
the varieties made leaves which naturally 
rise out of the water, and no amount of 
sunshine seems to do them any harm. A 
water lily lovks more natural, however, 
with its leaves floating on the water, 
even in a tub. The larger the tub the 
larger will most of the kinds grow, and 
throw up a correspondingly large number 
of flowers. All the tender kinds of Nym- 
pheas such as dentata, rubra, Devon- 
lensis and the Zanzibarensis varieties will 
cover the surface of the water in a short 
time; the outer leaves whenever they be- 
gin to turn yellow should be removed to 
give the others room. There are at least 
three kinds which even when perfectly de- 
veloped do not crowd the water space 
afforded by halfof an ordinary whiskey 
barrel, namely N. pygmea, N. pygmezea 
var. helviola and N. Laydeckeri rosea. 
The first named is a pure white blooming 
species, the flowers not being more than 
two inches across. An ordinary half 
barrel is large enough for two fully devel- 
oped plants ofthem. At the present time 
a plant of it in a four gallon fish globe in 
my back yard has blooms on it contin- 


ually. N pygmea helviola has beauti- 
fully spotted leaves and canary yellow 
flowers; itis a hybrid between pygmea 
anda yellow species, probably flava or 
Mexicana, and it is quite a gem and very 
free flowering. Ifyoucontemplate growing 
water lilies try this one to begin with. 
N. Laydeckeri rosea is a cross between N. 
pygmea anda bardy pink variety, it is 
high priced as yet, because none of the 
water lily men have succeeded in propa- 
gating it iuthis country. It is an exceed- 
ingly beautiful kind; the flowers on open- 
ing are a light flesh color changing the 
second day toa deep brilli: nt rose, and 
it is seldom without two or more flowers 
in perection at one time. These three 
kinds are all perfectly hardy here, and in 
places where the winter is too severe they 
can be lifted out of the water and stored 
away in some place where frost won't 
get at them, in such a place all they want 
is a little damp moss placed over the 
crowns. G. W. OLIVER. 
Washington. 


Harpy WaTER LILIEs.—Among the 
hardy kinds are classed all nelumbiums, 
nympheeas including the native species N. 
odorata, N.o. gigantea, N.o.Caroliniana, 
N.o rosea, N. tuberosa and N. t. rosea; 
also N. alba, N. a. candidissima, N. can- 
dida, N. pygmea, N. Marliacea rosea, N. 
M. albida, N. M. carnea, N. M. chroma- 
tella, N. Laydekeri rosea, N. odorata sul- 
phurea, and N. helviola. These are all 
perfectly hardy, and when once established 
take care of themselves as do the native 
species. They embrace the soft and 
delicate shades in color from pure white, 
yellow, pink, deep rose, and produce 
charming scenery with their pleasing 
foliage-and enchanting flowers, associated 
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with numerous water loving plants as 
iris, Spirzwa, variegated rushes, acorus, 
reeds, arundo, bamboo, typha, sagittaria, 
Inbiscus, ornamental yrasses, etc. But we 
must not omit the most gorgeous varieties 
of water lilies from the tropics, the pale 
to deep blue, or royal purple, the carmine 
and crimson. These are as easy to grow 
in the open in summer as is a coleus, with 
unquestionably greater results. 

(lm. Tricker, Clifton, N.J., ina paper vead be- 
Sore the Suctety of American Florists Aug, 22, 1%4.] 


Orchids. 


ORGHIDS. 

[Condensed froma paper read bv Wom. Mathews, 
Ctica, NOY, before the Society of Amertcan Florists 
al Atlantic City.) 

There seems to hany around the name 
of orchid a warning not to touch them, 
and a feeling that they are troublesome 
and hard te grow, when in reality with a 
minimum amount of care they are the 
most reliable and easily grown plants in 
the whole category of floriculture. The 
orchid gives me less trouble to grow it 
than any other branch of floriculture Iam 
engaged in. In our rose houses we kept 
fire tillabout the Sthof June. In our orchid 
houses the fires were let out about the 
15thof April, and not started afterwards, 
removing a few plants, such as phalzenop- 
sis, a few dendrobes and things that re- 
quired strong heat, to a palm house, 
where a gentle fire iskept during the sum- 
mer. Experience has taught me that there 
are more orchids killed by coddling ina 
close atmosphere than by anything else. 
There is no plant that delights more in a 
fresh and pure atmosphere. I never think 
of closing ventilators, top or bottom, on 
my cattleya houses after about the 15th 
of April, according to season as to date, 
even if the temperatur-: s ould go down 
to 48° or 50° in the early morning, unl_ss 
a strong cold wind should come up, then 
the ventilators are shut to prevent a cold 
biting draft going through the houses. 

Although a large quantity of orchids 
can be bought for a little money, this 
grade of stock wolld be unprofitable and 
disappointing, be ter be discriminating 
and get the best varieties. I have experi- 
enced this so much that I have concludd 
that a poor form or color of catileva, 
odontoglossum, etc., shall no longer find 
a place in my collection, such stock is at 
once relegated to the waste heap. In 
orchids as in all other commodities the 
best are the cheaper, and Ido not hesitate 
to say that a collection of orchids, well 
selected and good healthy stock, will 
prov as lucrative as any other branch of 
floriculture, but I would strongly ver- 
suade intending purchasers to buy good 
strong stock, whether fromthe woods, or 
already established plants. I am confi- 
dent that at present prices no one need 
fear purchasing established stock. Ithink 
it will be cheap r for them if the labor, 
anxiety and other contingencies are well 
considered. They will bring a quicker 
return than stuff from the woods with all 
the risks, and there are many. I have 
bought cattleyas at fitty ec nts dry. I 
have bought the same varieties estab- 
lished at $5. Those at $5 brought the 
price of plant back and $2.50 profit insix 
months. The fifty-cent one was not at 
any timein two years worth more than 
a dollar, flower and all included. So I 
would strongly advise anyone commenc- 
ing orchid culture to get plants of the 
best quality obtainable, evenif he did not 
get so many. fF have lately had com- 
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munications from collectors, and they 
say that it is impossible that orchids can 
be collected and sold as cheaply as at the 
present time, as they have to climb much 
higher up th: mountains, which means 
additional exp nse. 


D> orchids get worn out? If carefully 
attended to they do not, but bad treat- 
ment can kill them off as it can any oth r 
kind of plant I have a houseof cattlevas 
that contains a number of plants once 
oan d bythe venerable Isaac Buchanan 
of Astoria, purchas d about 1883, and 
which doubtless had been in his poss s- 
sion a numb r of vears previously. Those 
plants are in perfectly healthy condition, 
and bear a fine crop of bloom annually. 
I have also plants from the late Dr. Wol- 
cott's collection, Mrs. Morgan's and 
others that have beenin cultivation about 
25 y:ars. Those plants are to-day infin’, 
healthy condition. I think this 1s enough 
to show that orchids, if well established 
and kept in clean healthy condition, are 
as safe and paving a stock as one can in- 
vest in; but improperly cared for and care- 
lessly and negligently handl d, they, like 
all kinds of choice p'ants v ill prove a los- 
ing inv stment; but I do claim that 
orchids will stand abuse and improper 
culture better than any oth r kind of 
plants I am acquainted + ith. 


Chrysanthemums. 


GHRYSANTHEMUMS AT LINGOLN PARK, 
CHICAGO, 


At Lincoln Park the chrysanthemums 
for the November display in the big park 
conservatories are coming on in fine form. 
There are fifteen hundred single stem 
plants, four hundred and fifty stocky pot 
plants, and perhaps twenty good stand- 
ards. The last are now in 14-inch pots, 
and standing outside at the east end of a 
building, where they get sunlight for a 
while each forenoon. The pot plants are 
from slips startedin February in finesand 
which, when moist, packs closely; when 
rooted they were transferred to 2b2-inch 
pots, then shifted as their growth re- 
quired to 4, 6, 8 and finally to the 10-inch 
pots in which they are to remain. They 
were kept constantly moist and in a tem- 
perature of from 50° to 55° until summer 
weathersent the mercury bevond control. 
From the beginning they have been grown 
in houses of unshaded glass to prevent 
spindling growth. Plenty of air and sun- 
light induces the sturdy growth, stocky 
plants and strong stems that make ac- 
ceptable specimens The buds were 
pinched until the third week in July. 


The plants grown to a single stem are 
from slips treated in the same way, but 
were not started until May and June, and 
transferred just as the others were until 
reaching the 5-inch pots in which they 
are to remain; as they reach their height 
the terminal bud is pinched out, because 
it is usually a ‘“‘criople,’’ and even if zood 
it would mature too early. When this 
bud is removed two shoots start in its 
place, both of which are allowed to grow 
until they show their character, when the 
inferior one is taken off and the good one 
left to assume the upright position of a 
leader, and perfect a blos-om. All are 
given good rich sot! when potted, and 
during the Jatter part of their growth 
(from about the time that pinching 1s aban- 
doned) they are fed liquid manure. For 
at least three weeks betore the plants are 
taken outside all the air possible is ad- 
mitted both night and day, and, as before 
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stated, all the light obtainable is given 
them from first to la-t. 

Mr. Stromback, the park gardener, 
Says that shading the g ass reduces the 
danger of the plantsdrying out, but with 
close watching the unshaded method pro 
duces the best results. F.C. SEavEY. 

Chicago. 


Roses. 


GREENHOUSE GROWN ROSES. 


(Condensed from a paper vead by Mr. J. H. 
Tavion, Bayside, NOY, before the Society of Amert- 


- 


can Florists at Adlantye City, NM. S.J 


To strike the cuttings in November and 
December, plants should be caretullv 
grown during the winter, and by March 
or April should be strong plants in 6-inch 
pots. They should then be given all the 
air possible inside or plunged outside, 
and kept on the dry side, thus giving a 
slight rest and ripening the wood. Plant- 
ing can be done in June or July. The 
plants should be handled so as to get 
thoroughly rooted in the bed or benches 
before being allowed to flower. Plants 
thus treated should be strong dwart 
bushes ready to flower assoonas allowed 
in the fall. 


On the fall treatment of roses depends 
success or failure during the winter; fur a 
rose once c tecked at this period will never 
recover sufhciently to pay during that 
season. Temperature at night or day 
during October and November can not be 
strictly adhered to, as the weather and 
judgment of the grower must regulate 
what he considers best adapted to the 
welfare of the plant. 


Watering must also be very carefully 
looked after then, more so than at any 
other season; and it isa good rule to keep 
the plants a httle too dry than too moist. 
More trouble is caused by careless or 
overwatering at this period than at any 
Other. In fact the quality of the flower 
in the early fall should be secondary to 
the welfare of the plant. As < rule a 
higher night temperature should be main- 
tained than is conducive to the produc- 
tion of the best flowers. In other words, 
in September our nights fr. quently run as 
high as 70° or over, and the plants shovld 
be gradually accustomed to a lower tem- 

erature without checking their growth 
in the two following month:. No abso- 
lute rule can be laid down, as ditterent 
seasons require different treatment. Asa 
rule, however, a warm fall will require a 
higher night temperature than acol ione, 
owing to smaller amount of artificial 
heat needed. 


I am using both beds and benches, but 
am not prepared to say which 1s the bet- 
terone. With pipes run through the beds 
in stone ducts the soil in the beds can be 
kept at any required temperature. From 
experience I have found 75° about the 
best temperature. The hvbrid teas seem 
to flower more freely and do not have the 
tendency to go dormant as when planted 
in benches. Another method, which is a 
combination of beds and benches. has 
given the best results, namely, to board 
the benches in and have separate pipes 
underneath for warming the soil, the pipes 
for heating the house being placed along 
the sides of the greenhouse, so that the 
warming of the soil can be done indepen- 
dently of heating the house. The advan- 
tage these beds have over benches ts that 
of durability; and Lam satisfied as good re- 
sults can be obtained if properly handled. 

It has been my custom always to carry 
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FERNS TO USE WITH CUT ROSES 


over about half my rose plants one or 
more years and my experienee has been 
that the old ones can be more depended 
on to do well than the young plants. 

The method pursued is to withhold 
water gradually, beginning the latter 
part of June, until the beds are quite dry; 
after that the house must be carefully 
watched to prevent the wood from shriv. 
eling; syringing should be done daily, and 
in very warn weather twice a day. 
Should signs of shriveling appear a slight 
watering must be given, but not enough 
to start the buds. By the middle of 
August the plants will be ready to prune. 
After pruning and the cuts are healed a 
thorough watering should be given, then 
remove all loose soil and give mulching of 
half soil and manure. Air, night and day, 
should be given until the foliage appears 
hard and dark green. I have a house of 
Brides treated this way which has been 
running five years, and is stronger and 
healthier this year than ever. The base 
of the stems will measure from one to two 
inches in diameter. I shall run it another 
year. Plants treated in this way have 
their first crop in October, which is as 
early as good flowers can be obtained. 
This treatment gives the plant a period 
of activity and one of rest. The soil by 
being dried is sweetened, and the fresh 
soil added gives all the necessary stimulus. 

In considering the best varieties to 
grow several questions must be con- 
sidered. 

We require as perfect a flower as can be 
produced; in fact, only the best can be 


sold to advantage Color, size, foliage, 
and keeping qualities all have to be con- 
sidered. And a rose must be vigorous, 
floriferous and able to stand handling 
and transporting. So far very few roses 
among the thousands introduced possess 
this quality. 

Our BEsT VARIETIES at present are the 
following; American Beauty (Mme. 
Ferd Jamain). This rose is probably the 
finest so far introduced. 

The Bride is the best white. 

Bridesmaid has superseded Catherine 
Mermet, and isthe most satisfactory pink 
rose yet introduced. 

Meteor is splendid in color but lacking 
in fragrance, and in cloudy weather it has 
a tendency to come dark in color and de- 
formed in shape. 

A good red rose is greatly needed. 

Perle des Jardins is stillthe best yellow, 
and in some localities one of the best of 
all tea roses. 

Mme. Hoste is remarkably prolific, and 
when well grown resembles in shape, size 
and color Cortelia Cook, 

Mme. Cusin has been badly hurt by the 
Bridesmaid, but still can be considered as 
a profitable rose to grow. 

Mme. de Watteville, although a beauti- 
ful flower and very p oductive, hasproved 
such a poor keeper in a warm room that 
the public no longer ask for it. 

Kaiserin Augusta Victoria has proved 
for winter work a great disappointment, 
asit has a tendency to come green and 
keep poorly. In summer it is the best 
white. 
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Mme. Testout is still in doubt. The 
color is beautiful, but is a poor keeper 
and shipper. 

Papa Gontier has been badly hurt by 
Meteor, and owing to its short season is 
now no longer profitable to grow. 

Mrs. Whitney is still to be tested. It 
promises well but lacks substance. It 
combines fragrance, colorand productive- 
ness. 

La France, except for summer work, 
can no longer be classed with the other 
good pinks. 

For all purposes the following are prob- 
ably the best roses to grow. 


Pal cin eraacesinnndteioxses Bridesmaid. 
WIC ass exisaiisiniisceisiants The Bride 
POC oa cacneisisaunvavansconsankintians Meteor. 
LOMO WW scaccssicaene Perle des Jardins. 
Deep pink, <sccasiee American Beauty. 


It would appear more advisable to 
select the best one in each color than to 
grow several shades of any color. 


FERNS TO USE WITH GUT ROSES. 

What ferns suitable for use with cut 
flowers, and in particular, with roses, can 
be raised most easily in a greenhouse? 

Amherst, Mass. A. D. Morse. 

Adiantum cuneatum, A, formosum, 
Davallia tenutfolia, Pteris cretica, P. ser- 
rulata cristata, P. tremula, P. argyrea, 
Aspidium falcatum, A. angulare, and 
some of the commoner nephrodiums as 
N. Sieboldii, N. patens and N. nobile, and 
the common yellow powdered form of 
Gymnogramme calomelanos called Mer- 
tensii. All of these ferns are of the com- 
monest order and easiest cultivation. 
But the best of them is of short duration 
when cut. Fern fronds for cutting should 
be pretty well matured, for instance the 
‘seeds’? on the back of the maiden hair 
fronds should be black; on the other hand 
if they are black in the case of nephro- 
dium fronds they are too rips, the scat- 
tering spores dirty everything beside 
them. In cutting ferns dip them at once 
overhead in water, then liftthem out and 
cut the ends of the stems smooth and in- 
sert them in water. Ferns when cut are 
generally poor keepers. 

In our illustrations we show you how 
our leading florists use ferns with rosesin 
baskets. The flat ferns around the outer 
margin are wild wood ferns; the airy 
fronds among the roses are maidenhair. 
While the maidenhair fronds may add 
elegance and a charm to the dish of roses 
we cannot help thinking that sprays of 
rose foliage would be more in keeping 
with the arrangement of the flowers. We 
can now get any quantity of these wild 
ferns, and if we gather them, press them 
and take good care of them so as to pre- 
serve their color, we can use them all 
winter for this purpose. Indeed, by lift- 
ing a few big clumps of Aspidium acrosti- 
choides and heeling them in in a sheltered 
spot, we can have green fronds from now 
till New Years. The fern-fronded aspara- 
gus (A. plumosus) is also much used for 
this work. 


Rose CriMSON RAMBLER,—Next spring 
this new rose will be offered in quantity . 
by several of our leading florists, and 
that too at a reasonable price. One flo- 
rist who is getting up a big stock of it 
tells us that he has bloomed it, and it is 
one of the prettiest little roses he has ever 
seen, quite as good in form and color as 
the colored pictures of it show it to be, 
but with fewer flowers to a panicle. We 
have not yet determined how hardy it is 
here, but, considering the race to which 
it belongs, the chances are that it is per- 
fectly hardy. 


WILLIAM FALCONER, Editor. 
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THE ANNUAL CONVENTION of the Society 
of American Florists — held Aug. 21- 
24, at Atlantic City, N. J. Several. very 
interesting papers were read and dis- 
‘cussed. As the commercial florists earn 
their living growing plants and flowers 
for sale. we look to them for the most 
approved methods of cultivation, and to 
recommend the most trustworthy varie- 
ties of plants to grow. And this is why 
we have quoted their remarks so largely 
in this issue. Every man who has sp ken 
is a giant in his line of business. 


When vou wnte to any of the advertis- 
ers in this paper please say that you saw 
the advertisement in GARDENING. 


GARDENING. 


THE First Hysprip NYMPH-EA raised in 
England was the magnificent N. Devont- 
ensis, by Sir Joseph Paxton at Uhats- 
worth; and N. Sturtevantii, raised by 
Mr. E. D. Sturtevant, was the first one 
obtained in this country. So says Mr. 
Wm. Tricker. 


PoRTULACCA ON SAND.—Last spring we 
filled up a hollow place back from the sea 
wall with mud and sand from a salt 
sedge bed, levelling off the top with sea 
and pit sand. Evcn weeds have scarcely 
grown there, but there is a beautiful 
spread of bright portulaccasin full bloom 
on it. 


DATURA CORNUCOPIA, a recently intro- 
duced annual species, has very large three 
fold tubular flowers, and it makes a _ vig- 
orous growth and ripens lots of seed. 
Considering the fuss that has been made 
about it both in this country and Europe 
we are disappointed with it. The flowers 
are Lig enough, 
and white marbling striking enough, but 
they are not fragrant like D. meteloides, 
and the foliage smells as bad as a Jimson 
weed. 


SPHAGNUM Moss.—Now is a good time 
to go out into the swamps to gather 
moss. The moss you ought to get is the 
fresh growing bunches; it is yellowish or 
greenish, and may be short or long ac- 
cording to the place it is growing in. 
Very short stuff or very long moss are not 
so good as stout stocky moss of medium 
length, say three or four inches long. We 
pick it clean in the swamp, that is free 
from leaves, grass or weeds, and twist off 
the long root ends or any earthy part. 
When you bring it home don’t store it in 
large bulk, else in this hot weather the 
green tips are apt torot, but spread it out 
a few inches ceep in a shed or shady 
place and throw water over it every now 
and again to keep it fresh. 


LIME AS A Top DRESSING FOR FERNS.— 
Mr. Simpson in his essay on Fertilizers 
the other day before the S. A. F.,. gave 
this interesting bit of experience: ‘I had 
a peculiar experience this spring in the 
use of lime. Two benches of ferns planted 
out fur cutting became infested with a 
black fungous growth which threatened 
the destruction of every plant; we 
scratched it off, but it grew again, and 
the plants got smaller daily, when it 
occurred to us to use air slacked lime asa 
top dressing; I was sure it would kill the 
fungus, and didn't know but it would 
kill the ferns too; but we tried it, a good 
covering, Overcrownsandall, and strange 
to say that while it did not kill the para- 
site, only checking it, it started the ferns 
into active growth, and since then we 
have picked in large quantities the longest 
and finest adiantums I have ever seen 
grown on a bench. It is hardly necessary 
to sav I shall not be atraid to use lime on 
ferns in the future.’ 


THE FLorist BusINEss in this country, 
remarked Mr. Wm. H. Taplin,at Atlantic 
City, the other day, represents an in- 
vested capital of nearly forty millions of 
dollars. And as regards the elevation of 
the business Mr. Taplin mentioned that 
systematic work, orderly arrangement 
and cleanliness are among the first re- 
quirements to be observed by the grower 
of plants who feels interested in the eleva- 
tion of his business, toron system depends 
his protits, on orderly arrangement and 
proper display of his stock depend most 
of lis sales, and cleanliness 1s an essential 
to the best growth of most plants. A 
heavy crop of weeds, muddy walks, 
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broken down benches, and a generally 
unkempt appearance Should not be ac- 
cepted as indications of how busy we 
are, but rather as evidence that there is a 
screw loose in the management. True, 
indeed, when we want to get afew plants 
or flowers it isn't to the ramshackle 
greenhouse where everything is all-of-a- 
heap and dirty and weedy we rush, but 
to the neat andclean and tidy greenhouse, 
no matter how old or small it is. And 
this is as pertinent to the amateur’s 
greenhouse as to the florist's one. 


ROSES THAT RECEIVED MEDALS IN 1893 
IN ENGLAND —According to the Gardeners’ 
Chronicle that grand variety, Mrs John 
Laing, was awarded seven’ medals; 
Marechal Niel, five; Horace Vernet, four; 
and Madame Hoste, A. K. Williams, and 
Souvenir d’E ise Vardon, three each. The 
Bride, Ulrich Brunner, Prince Arthur, 
Comtesse de Nadaillac, and Charles 
Lefebvre, received two each; and one each 
was awarded to Cleopatra, Ernest Metz, 
Madame Cusin, Marie Rady, Dupuy 
Jamain, Alfred Colomb, Pierre Notting, 
Madame Margottin, Gabrielle Luizet, 
Madame Charles Crapelet, Emilie Haus- 
berg, Madame V. Verdier, La France and 
Comtesse d'Oxford. 

THE GoLp MEDAL roses of 1893 were 
A. Dickson & Sons' Marchioness of Lon- 
donderry, and their Mrs. Sharman Craw- 
ford; also Turner's new climber, Crimson 
Rambler. 

The twelve gold medal roses of England 
are Margaret Dickson, Marchioness of 
Dufferin, Marchioness of Londonderry, 
Mrs. Sharman Crawford, Mrs. W. J. 
Grant (now being distributed under the 
name Belle Siebrecht), Her Majesty, Mrs. 
John Laing, Sir Rowland Hill, Souvenir 
de S. A. Prince, syn. with the Queen; Mrs. 
Paul, Salamander, and Crimson Rambler. 


The Greenhouse. 


ALLAMANDA, STEPHANOTIS, 
BOOKS. 


E. M. W., Durham, N. C., asks: 1. 
Will allamanda live through the winter 
in the temperature that geraniums, helio- 
tropes and begonias live in? 

2. Give treatment of allamanda. 

3. How old does it require to be before 
it blooms? 

+. Will stephanotis live in the same 

temperature as allamandas? 
5. What will keep rea spider from 
pansies and sweet peas? Do not say 
spraying them with water, for that has 
been tried thoroughly and failed. 

6. I would like a book on floriculture 
for amateurs, something simple and to 
the point. 


RBD SPIDER, 


1. Ina minimum temperature of 50°, 
if kept somewhat drv at the root to rest 
it, it will live and do well. 

2. By keeping it somewhat cool and 
dry in winter rest it. Then prune it by 
shortening back the long shoot, a little 
and thinning out theover “crowding ones; 
towards spring give if more water at the 
root and syninge it overhead to encourage 
it to grow, and let it grow all it will, 
giving it lots of head room. Pot in nch 
loamy soil packed firm. Give lots of water 
in summer. If it gets plenty ventilation 
it will not need shade from sunshine, but 
if kept in a close or moist house, shade it 
a little. If it can be moved out of doors 
in summer placing it outside in a warm 
sheltered nook will do it good. 

3.- Ifstreated well, the second vear 
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from the cutting. But if vou grow the 
bushier form called A. Williamsii, it will 
bloom the first summer. 

4. Yes, in a temperature of not less 
than 50°. But it needs more tender 
treatment and, if it can get it, a little 
more warmth than the allamanda. 

5. Sweet peas and old pansies infested 
with red spider are practically incurable. 
In the case of young pansies, however, 
frost will put an end tothe pest. Spray- 
ing does no good, but hard hosing has a 
beneficial effect, in washing the insects 
off. This summer, on account of the pro- 
longed hot, dry weather, red spider has 
spread over more trees, shrubs, and other 
outdoor plants than we ever before re- 
member having seen, and there is no 
remedy. 

6 ‘Practical Floriculture,” also ‘‘Gar- 
dening for Pleasure,’’ by Peter Henderson. 
Both can be had from the GARDENING 
office. ‘Something simple and to the 
point” is what we very much want, but 
unfortunately what we very much haven’t 
got. There is a surfeit of twaddle how- 
ever. 


DUTGH BULBS FOR WINTER FLOWERS. 


If the amateur gardener, oreven he who 
makes a conservatory out of the window 
of his dwelling, knew the great and inex- 
pensive pl-asure he could derive from the 
outlay of a few dollars in bulbs, there 
would be many more ot these cheerful 
flowers seen in the windows of our hum- 
ble homes than there are. Asthe lengthy 
array of names in catalogues is apt to 
bewilder the amateur the following list is 
a safe one to choose from, and the varie- 
ties are beautiful, good and easy to grow, 
tor I grow them all. 


SINGLE TULIPS. 

These are the most satisfactory, and 
can easily be brought to perfection in a 
temperature of 60° after Februry 1. 
aAinong the best are: 

Yellow—Yellow Prince and Chrysolora. 

Scarlet—Vermilion Brilliant. 

Pink—Cottage Maid, or Rose Grisdelin. 

Striped—Joost Van Vondel. 

Scarlet, edged yellow—Keizerskroon. 

White—Pottebakker. 


DOUBLE TULIPS. 

Cannot be had in flower satisfactory 
before the middle of March. The follow- 
ing are some of the best, and they are not 
only good to grow in pots but are equally 
fine for outdoor beds or borders. 

White—La Candeur. 

White with pink ‘inge—Murnillo. 

Crimson scarlet—Rex Rubrorum. 

Red and yellow—Tournesol. 


SINGLE HYACINTHS. 

These are usually used for pots and 
glasses. The following varieties cover all 
desirable shades and throw fine spikes of 
bloom, and they are cheap. 

Blue—King of the Blues, dark; Wiliam 
I, dark; Baron Van Thuvll, and Charles 
Dickens, light; Porcelain Sceptre, and 
Czar Pcter, porcelain blue. 

Whitec—La Grandesse, Mt. Blane and 
Grand Vainqueur, pure white; Grandeur 
a Merveille, Voltaire, and Mme. Van der 
Hoop, blush white. 

Red—Robert Steiger, Amy, and Incom- 
parable, dark red; Lord Macaulay, 
Gigant:a, and Norma, light red. 

Yellow hyacinths are never as largeand 
fine as are those of othercolors, but King 
of the ¥: llows, and Ivanhoe are both fine 
flowers. 

DOUBLE HYACINTHS. 

Are very beautiful, but their spikes are 
not so large as are those of the single 
ones. The tollowing in their colors will 
be found verv fine: 
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Blue—Laurens Koster and A la Mode, 
dark; and Bloksberg, Shakespeare, and 
Mme. Marmont, light. 


White—Prince of Waterloo, and La 
Tour d’ Auvergne, pure white; and Jenny 
Lind, Anna Maria, and Pyrene, white 
with colored center. 


Red—Bouquet Tendre, George Peabody 
and Sans Souci, dark red; and Grootvorst, 
Czar Nicholas, Bouquet Royal, light red. 

Shades of vellow—Bouquet Orange, 
Croesus and Louis d’ Or, 


THE MINIATURE HYACINTHS 


Which are nothing but selected small 
Dutch hvacinths, are very satisfactory for 
growing in pots or pans in the early 
months The white and pink are the 
best. They succeed the Roman hyacinths, 
which are dificult to keep dormant after 
March 1, and give us a fine compact 
spike of flo aers. 


CROCUS. 


The best four varieties for either grow- 
ing in pots or borders are Lord Palmers- 
ton, purple; Mt. Blanc, white; Cloth of 
Gold, yellow; and Madame Mina, striped. 


THE NARCISSUS 


Family is a very large one, and al- 
though none is dificult to grow, about 
half a dozen sorts will probably suffice 
for our needs. It is not safe for an ama- 
teur to try to have them in bloom before 
the middle of February, but after that 
date most of the sorts can be flowered 
easily. Grand Monarque, white and yel- 
low; Formosa, rich y: llow; Grand Soleil 
d’ Or, dark yellow; and Baz Iman Major, 
large, white with yello v cup are polyan- 
thus or bunch flowering narcissi, and 
deliciously scented. The double flowered 
narcissus Von Sion, pure y llow, and In- 
comparabilis, yellow and orange, are 
both fine. The best and easiest to grow 
of the single narcissus are Incomparabilis 
Stella, Trumpet major, Goldspur, and 
Poeticus Ornatus. If : ou want to have 
some narcissus flowers as soon as your 
neighbor the florist buy a few bulbs of N. 
totus albus, commonly called paper white 
narcissus. It will flower in any ordinary 
house before Christmas. 


The cultivation of all the above men- 
tion.d bulbs is simple in the extreme, re- 
membering one or two all important 
points. The soil in which they are grown 
need not be extra rich compost. Any soil 
will answer the purpose if it is not of too 
heavy a texture. Where many fail, even 

rofessional florists, 1s in not allowing 
ing sufficient time for the bulbs to have 
made an abundance of roots before rush- 
ing them into bloom. As soon as pur- 
chased plant the bulbs in the pot, pan or 
box, whichever it may be, and after pot- 
ting give them a thorough wat ring. If 
you possess such a place asa very cool 
cellar, where the thermometer keeps down 
near the freezing point, that’s the place 
for them, and keep them covered with 
some hav or straw. If you don't have 
the use of such a cellar, they will do quite 
as well, and perhaps alittle better, placed 
out of doors. But whenout of doors vou 
must cover the pots with three or four 
inches of earth. That is all the care that 
is needed until very severe weather ap- 
proaches, when they should be covered 
again with one foot deep of litter from 
the stable or withleaves. Frost does not 
injure hyacinths, tulips, or the double 
narcissus, but the Polvanthus narcissus 
should never be frozen at anytime. With 
the exception of the paper white narcissus 
don't bring any of them into the room or 
greenhouse before the middle of January, 
after that bring in a few pots of each 
every ten days. This will keep up a con- 
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tinuous succession of bloom till you have 
them in the garden. Wa. Scorr. 
Buffalo. 


SOMB WINTBR BLOOMING PLANTS. 

[By WK. Harris, before the S. A. F. at Atlantic 
City last month.) 

There are but few varieties of howering 
plants in pots that will pay to grow, and 
they must be grown in hmited quantities. 
This branch of our business is on the 
wane. Thedemand has been growing less 
year after year for the past ten or twelve 
years. There was moredemand fifteen or 
twenty years ago than there is to-day for 
winter blooming plants in pots. 

The following, I think, will be more or 
less profitableto grow. Chrysanthemums 
are wanted in large quantities, but notas 
many as former years. Poinsettia and 
stevia are both good in limited quantities 
for Christmas. Carnations, in variety, 
are wanted, they should be good plants 
in 6-inch pots full of buds and bloom. 
Begonia incarnata robusta isthe finest of 
all begonias when well done for the holi- 
days. Begonia rubrais a fine pot plant 
when well grown. Cyclam.ns and prim- 
ulas are very popular, but the former re- 
quire some skill and much care to grow. 
Lilium Harrisii is in fair demand from 
Christmas to Easter. Azalea indica is the 
most popular ot all winter blooming 
plants in pots from December to May. 
Cytisus canariensis and racemosus in 
small quantities from the 1st of February 
to Easter. Ericas or heather, hyemalis, 
Wilmoreana and gracilis are the best of 
thisextensive class of plants. Cinerarias 
are always want d in goodly numbers. 
Paris daisy (Chrysanthemum frutescens), 
is quite a favorite all winter. Mahernia 
odoratais admired for its fragrance, or its 
common name “honey-bell,”’ I know not 
which. Mignonette, heliotrope, violets, 
pansies, English primroses, hyacinths.and 
narcissus are all wanted in the latter part 
of winterand early spring. Th rearemany 
others such as libonias, lhinums, the many 
varieties of winter flowering begonias, 
etc.; in fact, any plant that is pretty and 
showy will find some admirers. 


GREENHOUSE QUERIES. 


1. Lity oF THE VALLEey.—What is 
meant by “‘coldstorage roots'’? Also,when 
should my own lily of the valley roots be 
lifted for planting in my lean-to, kerosene 
heated greenhouse. 

-2. Litium.—What is the difference be- 
tween L. candidum and L. Harrisi1? 

3. Rose CRIMSON RAMBLER.—Where 
can I obtain it? 

4. CaRNaTions Davbreak and Wm. 
Scott, where can I get them? I donot 
find them in the catalogues sent to me. 

5. Cixerarias. Could I grow them in 
the frame or lean-to? If so, in what state 
of growth should I start them in Septem- 
ber? LC: PB; 

Cambridge, Mass. 

1. Allof the lily of the valley flowers 
we find in florists’ stores between June 
and New Year's are grown from ‘‘storage 
roots,” that is roots that had been 
bundled together and kept incold storage 
houses since the previous winter, much 
the same as fruits are kept in such places. 
Unlike hyacinth, tulip and such bulbs, 
which must be well rooted first before 
they are forced into early bloom, lily of 
the valley is not at all benefited by any 
such preparatory treatment. Leave the 
roots in the ground as long as practica- 
ble in fall, then lift them, shake the earth 
away from them, and store them in a 
cool place, coveringithem with some moss 
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hay, leaves or anything else to prevent 
frequent changes of temperature, and 
bring a tew bunches indoors for forcing as 
needed. Februarvis about as soon asyou 
probably can have them in good bloom. 

2. L.candidum is a very beautiful and 
very common white lily in old gardens. 
It grows to a height of 3 or 4 fe t, some- 
times more, and each stem is terminated 
with a bunch of pure white, somewhat 
short tubed, open, tunnel-shaped fragrant 
flowers. And the variety is quite hardy. 
Of recent vears the lily disease has been 
preying on it a good deal. Harrisii lily is 
an evergreen form of L. Jongitiorum of 
Japan, and is generally known as _ the 
trumpet lily It isn’t as hardy as candi- 
dum but it can be forced into bloom with 
less trouble, and the bulbs of it are very 
cheap, hence florists grow more of it 
than they do of the other, and it is be- 
coming tetter known and more popular. 
At the Botanic Garden, Cambridge, near 
you, there used to be lots of Lilium can- 
didum in the herbaceous border along the 
base of the terrace in front of the green- 
houses; and in the rockery in front of Dr. 
Gray's house was a splendid, big bunchot 
L. longiflorum eximium (much the same 
thing as Harrisii) in company with Wash- 
ingtonianum, purpurascens and Grayi. All 
except candidum were mulched lightly in 
winter, and all seemed to grow, 
strengthen, and multiply, and bloom 
superbly. : 

3. ElNhwauger & Barry, Rochester, N. 
Y., are advertising it, and probably all 
the leading florists dealing in roses will 
have it for sale next vear, for several of 
them are now propagating it with all 
their might. 

+. All leading florists have got them, 
for both are indispensable. Try John N. 
May, Summit, N. J., or Wm. Scott, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

5. Cinerarias love a cool frame or 
greenhouse, say, a minimum of 40° in 
winter, and while they like a place near 
the glass, they like a thin shade from 
warm sunshine. The least frost will 
destroy them. The condition th y should 
now be in depends upon when they are 
wanted in bloom. For New Y ars they 
should now be nice plants in 4-inch pots; 
for F bruary or March in 8 or 22-inch 
pots, will do, and you may sow se ds of 
them yet. Buts edlings.raised now nied 
a good deal of attention 


SOME GUT FLOWBRS OTHBR THAN ROSES, 
CARNATIONS AND GHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
[Query answered by Wem, Scott at Atlantic City.) 
The rose and carnation are the most 
important flowers we grow. Although 
the chrysanthemum has sprung within 
ten ortwelve years, into great popularity 
it does not yet hold third rank, next to 
them in importance is the violet, then 
comes lily of the valley; this little gem is 
asked for the year around by our best 
flower buyers, and if you are successful in 
forcing it and retarding it there cannot 
be anything yielding a larger percentage 
of profit. Third, tulips, narcissus and 
hyacinths; immense quantities of these 
have been forced during this last fifteen 
years. Fourth, Harrisi and Jongiflorum 
hlies; a continual succession of these can 
be had from November to July. Fifth, 
Liltum speciosum in variety and Lilium 
auratum are every summer coming more 
and more into use, and are now as indis- 
pensable in July, August and September 
as the //arris are in the earlier months. 
Sixth, mignonette is a very important 
crop and a paving one; many thousand 
feet of glass are devoted to its growth in 
winter and spring. Seventh, orchids, a 
collection composed of a dozen of the best 
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species and varieties will well pay tor the 
outlay, and where they are grown largely 
in any establishment there is a steady de- 
mand forthem. Eighth, sweet peas are 
now forced by many, and in the months 
of March, April, May and June they are 
in great demand, and a paying crop. I 
will not attempt to enumerate many 
more, but likely enough I have forgotten 
more than one prominent and important 
flower; to the retail florist there isa num- 
ber of flowers which enter into his bust- 
ness, and which vou all know, and fora 
cheaper grade of custom. There are also 
the zonal geranium, begontas, sweet alvys- 
sum, hehotrope, stevia, eupatorium, ten 
week stocks, pansies and many others 
faniuhar to you all, besides poinsettia and 
the old calla lily. 


SCALB—WATER PLANTS. 


S. F. J., Rochester, writes: 1. Some of 
my palms and ferus have a small bug or 
scale on them which is first greenincolor, 
but grow to a dark brown. They are 
more like a scale than a bug. How can I 
get rid of them, and what can I put on 
the plants so that they will not come 
back again? 

2. Please give mea list of plants that 
will live in wet soil, in flower pots that 
are placed in a pan of water. 

1. You should have sent us specimens. 
With a little brush remove the insects, 
then with a sponge and tepid, soapy 
water and a little fir tree oil, wash the 
plants perfectly clean. 

2. Cape pond weed (Aponogeton), 
water hyacinths, Chinese  narcissus, 
Nephrolepis ferns, calla lilies, umbrella 
plant (Cyperus), and in shallow water 
some of the common palms, 


The Fruit Garden. 


GRAPBS, GOOSEBBRRIBS, RASPBBRRIES, 


GRAPES.—In March of ’93 I received 
from Mr. T. V. Munson of Denison, Texas, 
four grape vines, the Brilliant, Campbell, 
Rommel and Jaeger. These were planted 
eight feet apart, and in every respect have 
been treated alike. My tests thus far 
cover only two points, hardiness and 
vigor. The growth of Rommel during 
the season of '93 equalled that of any in 
my list of twenty-four varieties at the 
corresponding age. Brilliant and Jaeger 
made a growth about half that of Rom- 
mel; Campbell not more than a fifth. The 
vines were given no winter protection. 
Every bud of Rommel came through un- 
injured. About one-third of the buds of 
Brilhant and Jaeger were killed, and of 
Campbell tully two-thirds. In late May 
of the present year a heavy frost black- 
ened all the new growth of Campbell and 
Brilliant, and about one-third that of 
Jaeger, but did not affect Rommel in the 
least. These tests are, of course, incon- 
clusive in respect to the apparently ten- 
derer and feebler varieties; the plants may 
have been less vigorous when sent, and 
may have suffered more in transporta- 
tion; but they do prove that Rommel is 
about as hardy and vigorous as the 
Corcord. 

GOOSERERRIES.—I have fruited this year 
four varieties of gooseberries, the Indus- 
try, Columbus, Crown Bob and White- 
smith. In vigor and general healthful- 
ness I place Columbus and Industry first; 
in fruitfulness Industry, then Columbus, 
Crown Bob and Whitesmith; in quality 
Whitesmith distinctly first, Crown Bob 
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second, and Industry with Columbus in 
the third place. The least fruitful of the 
four is sufhciently productive. It is a 
defect in Industry that the fruit always 
requires thinning. 


RASPBERRIES.—I agree with many 
others that in point of flavor Brinckle’s 
Orange deserves the first place among 
raspberries. My vines were wholly cov- 
ered last November with earth. Hitherto 
I had covered only the tips. This season, 
for the first time, they were as fruitful as 
the Cuthberts. A. D. Mokse. 

Amherst, Mass. 


JAPAN PERSIMMONS KILLED Back.—M. 
J., Georgia, writes: ‘‘'The untimely transi- 
tions of the temperature have killed to 
the ground several young trees, notably, 
Japan persimmons and a birch. They 
are putting out vigorous shoots at the 
ground above the grafted joint Will they 
be good for anything, and would it do to 
leave several of the shootsto forma bush, 
or should they be trimmed to one’? Where 
they stand dwarf growth 1s _ preferable.” 


The voung sprouts are all right. You 
may make trees or bushes out of them as 
you wish. If trees, cut away all except 
the most promising shoot from each tree, 
if bushes, thin the sprouts a little if they 
are very thick and shorten their tips to 
give them stocky bodies. To make abush 
of the birch may be very well, but to 
bush the persimmon may detract fromits 
value as a fruit bearing plant. In the 
case of either tree, however, it is betterto 
have their stems well shaded by branches 
even when they are treated astrees. In 
fact, in the south generally, the orna- 
mental as well as economical trees should 
be well furnished with branches, especially 
on the south and southwest sides, as a 
protection from sun scald. 


BOOK ON HOTHOUSE GRAPES—HEATING. 


S. W. A., Lake Geneva, Wis., asks: 

1. Whatis the best book on growing 
hothouse grapes? 

2. What can I use in place of coal to 
heat a glass house in which hot water ts 
now used. 


1. There is no American book on the 
subject. ‘‘Vines and Vine Culture” by A. 
F. Barron, of Chiswick, England, 1s a 
thoroughly reliable book, and the best 
practical work on the subject. Orderit 
through the GARDEVING office. 

2. Get the advice of a hotwater engr 
neer. A:y of the boiler men having an 
office in Chicago, and advertising in Gar- 
DENING, Should be able to give vou the 
needed information. We have seen several 
failures in using substitutes for coal in 
heating. 


The Vegetable Garden. 


THE VEGBTABLE GARDEN. 


GLOBE ARTICHOKES, cut offold flowers. 

JERUSALEM ARTICHOKES are making 
tubers now; beyond to pull out weeds, 
let them alone. 

ASPARAGUS Keep clean. If there are 
any larve of the beetle eating the tops, 
dust them with fresh air slacked lime. 
fresh hellebore powder, or sprinkle with 
Paris green at the rate of one pound of 
the poison to 100 gallons of water. 

Sxap BEANS.—Be ready to protect 4 
bed of them with a_trame and _ sashies in 
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the event of cold wet weather. Save ripe 
ones for seed. 

Lima BEaxs.—If you have more than 
you need for daily use, gather the over- 
stock before they are quite ripe, dry them 
and shell them for use in winter. Half 
ripe ones are more tender than quite ripe 
ones. 

BEETs —Thin them in the seed rows, 
and keep them clean and well hoed to en- 
courage them to bulb. If the weather is 
so dry that to thin them out would be un- 
safe, give them a good watering early in 
the day, thin them in the afternoon, and 
again give them a sprinkling of water. 
Bef re morning they will stand up erect 
and plump. 

BRUSSELS SPROUTS.—On account of the 
very dry weather late plantings are poor, 
early plantings better. Keep the ground 
clean and mellow to encourage them to 
grow and sprout. 

CABBAGE AND CAULIFLOWER.—Keep it 
also well cultivated and clean. 

KaLrt.—If you have any dwarf Siberian 
or Scotch kale not yet planted, set it out 
as soon as possible. 

GERMAN KALE.—Sow it for spring 
Sprouts in rows as you would spinach. 
Many gardeners don’t sow it before the 
middle or end of September, but we pre- 
fer getting it in before the middle of the 
month. 

CaRROTS.—Thin the later sowings. 

CELERY must have water if you want 
it clean, thrifty and cnsp. Towards the 
micdleorend of the month begin to draw 
the earth up to it, a little at a time. But 
rememler that boards set on edge up 
against the sides of the rows gives cleaner 
and nicer celery than banking it up with 
earth. And the board-blanched heads 
are quite as well flavored as the earth 
banked ones. 

Corx.—Sometimes the late, like the 
early crop, is attacked by th boll worm. 
Look out tor it in tim and hand pick it 
or kill it between the fingers. 

CUCUMBERS.—We strew a layer of 
tobacco stems alongside the young plants 
in a row now, and set a frame overthem, 
so that we can keep them in good bearing 
as long as possible; the toacco is to des- 
troy the aphides which are apt to infest 
them now. 

EGG PLANTS AND PEPPERS need no 
attention beyond keeping them clean, and 
the fruit picked off for use. 

HORSERADISH.—We are now "sing this 
year’s planting. We plant afresh every 
year, reserving enough of the old crop to 
last till the new crop is fit for use. 


KOHL Rani, if not planted, should be 
set out for late use. When the bulbs are 
as large as ducks’ eggs they are fit for use. 

LEEKS.—Keep them green and growing 
till November, and tolengthen and whiten 
their necks draw some dirt up to them as 
you would to celery. 

MELons.—Use them as fast as they 
ripen. Remove overripe or injured fruit 
from the field. A little bit of board set 
under each musk melon to keep it off the 
ground saves it from rotting. 

MvtsHkOOMS.—Begin getting the manure 
together. Good, fresh horse manure is 
best, and the more thoroughly it gets 
wetted in the stable the better itis. Have 
it under a shed if practicable, where rains 
cannot reach it or sunshine and wind dry 
it out. Have it moderately moist and 
turn it oftenenough tocompletely prevent 
it from “burning,’”’ that is becoming 
whitened; this may require its being 
turned every dav. 

OKkA.—kKeep the pods picked off. The 
more the pods are picked off the more the 
plants will bear. Cut and dry the pods 
for wi ter use. 


Onions here have been harvested some 
time, the hot, dry weather sent them 
past prematurely, and the crop is short, 
and the bulbs small. If you haven't har- 
vested them yet do so as soon as they are 
ripe. Store them in a cool, dry, airy 
place. White, red and yellow varieties 
may be exposed to the light with im- 
punity, the white sort should be dried in 
the shade, as sunshine makes their skin 
green. 

PARSLEY.—We have our winter crop al- 
ready started in a cold frame. Better get 
it ready in time and not only started but 
in good growing condition before 
cold weather sets in. Old roots dug up 
and planted thickly in an old soap box 
will do very well in alight cellarin winter. 

PARSNIPsS.—If we see any one running 
to flower we pull it out, for its root will 
be woody. The same with salsity and 
scorzonera. 

PEAS are up a few inches. Were it not 
for the drouth some would now be in 
bloom. We hope to have peas before the 
end of September. 

POTATOES are all ripe and the last of 
them harvested ths week. Keep them 
cool, awav from sunshine, and dry. If 
they are in barrels cover them over with 
matting, straw, or other material to keep 
the light away fromthem. Longexposure 
to light makes them green skinned and 
rank tasted. 

RADISHES can yet be had from outdoor 
sowings, but after the 10th it is better to 
sow in a glass covered frame. 


SPINACH is one of Our winter crops of. 


green vegetables. We will sow between 
the 1st and 10th of September for use be- 
fore Christmas; from the 10th to the 15th 
or 20th to cover with sedge for winter 
use; and from tie 20th to 25th to stay in 
the ground over winter and be covered 
with sedge. We also sow spinach in a 
cold frame in the first fortnight of Septem- 
ber to cover up for use in winter when the 
outdoor crop is locked in trost. We pre- 
fer the large-leaved sorts as Viroflay or 
Long-standing, and although the prickly- 
seeded has a reputation for hardiness we 
don't like it as well as the other. 

THE NEW ZEALAND SPINACH is in fine 
form still, but so long as we have plenty 
of the other we let this alone. As the 
least breath of frost njures it, if we need 
it we should make provision to cover it 
up in case of frost. 

SQUASHES.—As soon as they are ripe 
gather them and lay them in a loose heap 
in a sheltered place outside, or in a shed 
where they can be kept dry. Don't let 
frost touch them. 

TOMATOES will soon begin to get watery. 
They really don't need another drop of 
water overhead this year. For late fruit 
we sow out-of-doors in May. Even these 
begin to ripen tomatoes in August. But 
we so arrange them that we can gather 
the vines together into a single row and 
lay a frame and sashes over them, and in 
this wav prolong the season for amonth. 

TurnNips.—Hoeing and thinning the late 
crops are now in order, but we mustn't 
disturb them much in hot dry weather. 
It is a little too late now to sow turnips 
as far north as this. 


Our POTATOES were ripening up fast; 
the tubers were of fair size, dry and mealy 
and the skin firmly set, and the vines were 
pretty well dried up. A week ago wehad 
a nice rain penetrating the ground about 
three inches, or a little more on loose 
land. Yesterday, August 7, we founda 
good many of the potatoes, especially 
those to vines that were vet somewhat 
green, had stated asccond growth. To 
allow this would spoil the quality of the 


tubers, so we set to and dug them up, 
pitting them in small bulkin acool shady 
place. We cleaned, plowed and levelled 
the ground to-day, drew it off into rows 
21. feet apart and sowed early peas, and 
snap beans in part of it. We shail sow 
yellow and white turnips init to-morrow. 


ASPARAGUS IN FLORIDA—A RAPID GCLIMBBR. 


A. R., Jacksonville, Fla., asks: 

1. Will asparagus grow in Florida, in 
the neighborhood of Jacksonville, and if 
so what kind should I plant? 

2. I should like to know of a rapid 
growing climber to cover a trellis. Will 
the black Hamburgh grape do well in the 
open air in the same place? 


1. Yes, particularly in level land hav- 
ing a moist subsoil, but not in open, 
parching sandy spots. Set the plants 
eight or nine inches dcep. Palmetto. But 
really there is very little difference be- 
tween the varieties. 

2. Black Hamburgh grape is not apt 
to be satisfactory with you. Concord, 
Ives, Norton, Or Scuppernong are better. 
If you want an annual vine try moon- 
flower or Mucuna paniculata; if a peren- 
nial, Japan dolichos, or the large white 
flowered torm of Solanum jasminoides, it 
a shrubby vine Tecoma grandiflora or 
Bignonia capreolata. The Japanese hon- 
eysuckles also thrive well with you. 


Mushrooms. 


DRYING WILD MUSHROOMS FOR USB IN 
WINTER. 


‘‘A subscriber,’’ Somerset Co., Pa., 
writes: ‘Some times I have gathered on 
a tavorable morning more wild mush- 
rooms than we required for immediate 
use. Can the surplus good ones be dried 
or otherwise prepared for future use in 
winter?” 

Professor Charles H. Peck, N. Y. State 
Botanist, and a most eminent authority 
on edible fungi, kindly replies as follows: 
I have never had any experience in drying 
the common mushroom, (Agaricus cam- 
pestris) except for herbarium specimens, 
because I never could find it in quantity 
too great for present use. But I have not 
the shadow ot a doubt that it can be pre- 
served for winter use in that way. One 
of the best and simplest methods of dry- 
ing them is that oftenemployed by myself 
in drying herbarium specimens of fleshy 
fungi. Procurea piece of wire clothof any 
suitable size, with meshes one-fourth to 
one-half an inch in diameter. Suspend 
this in any convenient way over the 
kitchen stove or range, sufthciently high 
above it to prevent any danger of burn- 
ing the mushrvonis or of interfering with 
the operations of the cook. Eighteen or 
twenty inches is about right. On the 
woven wire or screen spread the mush- 
rooms. The constant current of warm 
air rising from the range and passing 
over and around the mushrooms will 
rapidly dry them. If the heat is kept up 
meht and day, so much the better. They 
will sooner be dry. If the operation 1s to 
be conducted on an extensive scale proba- 
bly a fruit evaporator would be just the 
thing. Of course they may be dried in 
clear warm weather by exposure to the 
direct ravs of the sun, if protected from 
insects by fly netting, but this 1s a much 
slower, more troublesome and less satis- 
tactoryv_-method. 
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The thinner and drier the substance the 
more easily and quickly the mushroom 
can bedried. For this reason probably 
it has long been the custom in some 
countries todry the fairy ring mushroom, 
Marasmius oreades, the morel, Morchella 
esculenta, and the chantarelle, Cantha- 
rellus cibarius. Even some of the thick- 
capped boleti are successfully dried by 
cutting them in thin slices. 

Because of the eagerness with which 
some insects attack and feed upon mush 
rooms even in the dried state it will be 
necessary to keep them ina tightly closed 
receptacle, and from their liability to ab- 
sorb moisture and become mouldy, they 
should be kept ina dry place. One cor- 
respondert affirms that cooked mush- 
rooms will keep good several days if put 
in a refrigerator, but this would not 
answer the question in reference to pre- 
serving for winter use. 

One thought more, directions for cook- 
ing dried mushrooms sometimes say 
throw them into hot water till softened, 
then take out and cook in the usual way 
I see no objection to throwing them into 
a little milk and stewing them gently in 
it. In this way there should be no loss of 
substance or flavor, for the milk may be 
used as a gravy either with or without 
addition of bread crumbs or a little 

our. 


MUSHROOMS, 
C.S., Bridgeport, Conn., asks: 
1. Have you published anything since 
your book came out on this subject? 


2. There are several points that I 
should like to hear a littlefurther upon. 


3. Have you experimented on ‘‘Ger- 
man peat moss’’? 


4. About renovating old mushroom 
beds, have you any reason to reconsider 
your remarks on page 120 of your book? 


1. Get Vol. I of GARDENING. 


2. We shall be glad to answer them so 
far as we know. 


3. Wehave. We use it in the stables 
here for bedding the horses kept in box 
stalls. Then when cleaned out we usedit 
for mushrooms. Spawn runs nicely in it 
and we get fair crops from it, but alto- 
gether we prefer the ordinary horse 
manure. 


+. No. We have never had any satis- 
factory results froma second crop, indeed 
the weight of our experience both as re- 
gards our own practice, and observation 
is that trying to get a second crop froma 
bed doesn’t pay. 


PLANTING NEW STRAWBERRY BEDS 
should not be delaved a day later; ours 
were layered in pots as soon as the crop 
was off, and these were set out some days 
ago, where the carly peas, lettuce, and 
cauliflower were. The later the straw- 
berry plants are in being set out, the more 
liable they are to heave in wint-r, hence 
the necessity of haste. We prefer plants 
that are set out in fall to those set out in 
spring. BE. 0.0, 


GARDENING for August 1, just received. | 


Oh! it’s lovely—a gem. 
Nebraska. Mrs. FRED C. JOHNSON. 


C ACTI 150 Blooming Bulbs, $!. 
69 for 50 cts., 25 for 25 cta« 


Two IDustrated Catalogues free. 
RARE PLANTS 80k on Cacti, 116 Pages, 19 cts 
A. BLANC & CO. 316N. 11 st. PHILADELPHIA 


When writing mention Gardening. 


1000 Varieties of Cacti. 
500 sorts of rare BULBS. 
Many can't be had elsewhere. 


12 Cacti, $1. Sfor 50 cts. 
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CRIMSON CLOVER. 


The Great Soil Renovator. 


BEST CROP FOR HAY, PASTURE, SILAGE AND 
GREEN MANURING. 


bin Wherever this plant will thrive it is sure to revolutionize 
SY) methods of farming and to bring under profitable cult- 
ays ure lands which are now too poor for tillage. 

=: We have just published an important circular describ'ng the 
habits, growth and uses of Crimson Clover; also other 
Clover and Grass Seeds for Fall planting; valuable new 
varieties of Winter Wheat, etc. Writ: for a copy to- 
day. Sent free to all. 


_W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., 
Me PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
We Grow ‘oy'SSmugncr Roses Annually 

| 


Many otherthingsaslargely. Are headquarters for the choicest 
Fruitand Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Vines, Roses, Plants, 
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No finer assortment of Large or Small Fruits, Shrubs or 
Roses in America. With more acres of Ornamentals than 
any other Nursery cun show. Planters as well as Nur- 
serymen, Florists and Dealers are cordially invited to call and inspect our 
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ee Boe stock. FALL PRICE LIST AND BULB CATALOGUE FREE. 
== == 4ist YEAR. 1,000 ACRES. 29 GREENHOUSES. 


STORRS & HARRISON CO., Box 11__ Painesville, Ohio. 
HOLLAND BULBS PLINTIN FALL FOR EARLY SPRING FLOWERING. 


ps, Crocus, Narci 


arcissus, fe 
i Hith ) Mt. Hope Nurseries, 
Oo ee. ELLWANGER & BARRY, (sear) KodcHPSaER wy 


STANDARD PEARS, 
aay JAPAN PLUMS, 
PEACH TREES, 


IF YOU 


Superb Pansies. 


My “RAINBOW MIXTURE” is a combina- 


in large or small quantity. send for our list. We have A i 2 : 
extra fine blocks uf these kinds, and offer low prices. tion of eT. best ee eae 
WHITING NURSERY CO., Roxbury, Mass. BAS EN ee eve ea “% y 
Nurseries at Geneva, N. Y. young plants $1.00 per 100, tree by mail. 


| When writing mention Gardening. 


GEORGE CREIGHTON, 
. . + Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Mention Gardening. 


YITUATION WANTED— As market gardener in 
h Missourl or Southern Illinois. 
E. A. LINDEMANN, Box 114 Norfolk Neb. 
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Tell 
our 


riends 


WHAT A GOOD PAPER 


You will favor your 
Friends as well as 


Ze The Publishers. 


Vaughan’s  guicaco: 
S eed 88 State Street. 
S to re NEW YORK: 


26 Barclay Street. 
NEW BULBS of ...... 


FREESIAS and 
LILIUM HARRISII 


Are now ready for delivery. 


Edison Phonograph 


A Mechanical Aman- 
uensis in your 
oftice. 

A Matchless Enter- 
tainer in your 
home. 

For particulars address 


THE NORTH AMERICAN PHONOGRAPH CO., 
255 Wabash Ave. (near Jackson), Chicago. 


All the correspondence connected with the publica- 
tion of GARDENING Is dictated to the phonograph and 
transcribed from same on thetypewriter. The advan- 
tages of the phonograph over stenography are very 
great, the two cardinal points being: No limit to 
rapidity of dictation, and greater s and accuracy 
in transcribing. THE GARDENING Co. 


$6 
Po ular tl ts hict 111 
see S) and Bulbs ‘is return the verea test 
‘ ; f ALE af 
for Fall Planting.”? | sprees rreesnrs and 
expenditure of time and 
means. Beautiful colored plate of Tulips. If you 
have hitherto failed with Bulbs, either in the window 


garden or yard. do not neglect securing the informa- 
tlon contained in this catalogue. 


L. R. BENEDICT, .... 
ELLENVILLE, Ulster Co., N. Y. 


300 000 One Year Peach 
‘ Trees, Apples, As- 
paragus and Strawberry Plants. 


CATALOGUE JUST OUT. FREE. 


BERLIN NURSERIES, Berlin, Md. 


It describes and gives 
cultural directions for 
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Roses for Winter Flowering, 


We still have fine stocks of the leading varieties, 


American Beautu, Kaiserin Augusta 
Victoria, and Bridesmaid, 


, Guy Extra strong plants. out of 38-inch pots, for immediate 
Vid ; planting, $15.0u per 100. 


’ Meteor, Bride, Mermet, Gusin, Niphetos, 
Wootton and Perle, 


Extra strong plants, out of 3-Inch pots, for immediate 
planting. $12.00 per 100. 


ie 


4 Ly “an é ' i 
| : | ' 4 ' F K r () 
Silver Cup awarded us for Meteor Roses, exh! bited e ® IERSON OMPANY, 
at Madison Square Garden, 18¥2, for best 25 Tarrytown-on-H udson, N. v 


Red Roses of any variety. 
When writing mention Gardening. 


3 TE Prue ivy 
FRAWBE 


Yield a crop of largest, finest berries in ten es 
months after planting. Sure to live in dryest 


j weather. 2 
HENRY WARD BEECHER and MARY, the two finest Strawberries yet ae 
Offered. Marshall, Dayton, Iowa Beauty, Timbrell, Shuckless, Greenvills and \X 
other valuable noveltics. Allthe cood old sorts. Everything at panic press. 
An illustrated Pamphlet giving full descriptions and complete instructions for 
cultivation mailed free, 


S> 


When writing mention Gardening. 


BERMUDA EASTER LILY BULBS. (Lilium Harrisii.) 


To secure PICKED BULBS for Christmas and Easter flowering. order now and receive them by return mail. 
THE LARGER THE BULB THE GREATER ABUNDANCE OF FLOWERS. 
(5to 7 inches around produce 5to8 flowers. Each 7c; dozen tide. ) Postage free. 
B LBS 7to inches around produce § to 12 flowers, Each 15¢c; dozen €1.25. | 
Je | 8 to 12 Inches around produce 12 to 20 towers. Each 25c; doz. 2.25. | Full cultural directions. 
| Monster bulbs I12inchesand over _....... Each 0c; doz. $.50. | sent with each order. 
FREESIA REFRACTA ALBA, FREE. These are deliciously sweet-scented flowers of recent Introduc- 
tion, and are equally simple In cultivation, giving an abundance of pure white flowers remarkable for their 
beauty and fragrance. With all orders for Lilium Harrisil from this advertisement amounting to Wc. we 
will send free of charge 10 Freesla bulbs: orders amounting to $1.00, 25 Freesia bulbs; $2.00, 6&0 Freesia bulbs; 
$3.00, 10U Freesia bulbs, and so on lo proportion. Descriptive bulb catalogue free on application. 


PITCHER & MANDA, United States Nurseries; -SHORT HILLS, N. J. 


When writting, mention Gardeniny. ‘ 
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Miscellaneous. 


A WINDMILL AND TanK.—W. S. G., Iso- 
thermal Hotel, N.C.,writes: ‘I wishto put 
upa windmill to supply water for my hotel. 
Would it be better to get one witha tank? 
Which is the best make for a moderate 
price?’’ As you will needa large quantity 
of water we should advise you to have a 
large outside tank raised high enough to 
give the water a fall from it to your up- 
per rooms. This tank need not be along- 
side of the hotel, if you would rather not 
have it there. While it is well to have the 
mill not far from the well, after bringing 
the water to the surface it can throw it 
to the tank quite a long distance and 
height. We have a ‘U.S.’ mill at Dosoris 


It was set up some years ago, and it has © 


done its work splendidly, and has not yet 
had or required any repairs except a lit- 
tle packing. For the first vear or two 
though the tank leaked, rendering the 
rooms beneath it (it 1s enclosed) useless. 
And this is one strong reason why we 
advise you to build an outside tank. 
There are many kinds of windmills—at 
the World’s Fair there was a village of 
them on exhibition—and as we don’t 
know a fourth of them it would be un- 
fair of us to mention any one as being the 
best. Communicate with the manufac- 
turers. 


READERS and advertisers are both re. 
quested to note the fact that our adver- 
tising columns are as carefully edited as 
the rest of the paper. All doubtful advs., 
of whatever kind, are rigidly refused ad- 
mission, no matter how high a price may 
be offered for their insertion. We hold 
that it is as clearly the duty of the pub- 
lisher to admit only clean, straightfor- 
ward advertisements as it 1s that of the 
editor to see that only truthful matter 
appears in the reading columns. 


HYDRANGEAS IN TuBs.—Even if they are 
coarse looking plants, a fine big-headed 
hydrangea in a tub looks well outside the 
house in summer. A slightly shaded place 
is best for it, the full sunshine wilts it 

uickly and dries it up so fast that the 

ower heads in hot sunny quarters are 
seldom as large, perfect and long-lasting 
as they arein slight shade. Don’t stint 
the water supplv at the root. 


WHAT ADVERTISERS SAY. 


Have had more returns from your paper 
than all others combined. Shall know 
where to place a good share of my ad- 
vertising next season. H. W. TURNER. 

Sharon, Pa. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


No Coils or Cast Iron Sections. 
Wilks Mfg. Co.,  Sf0x90.u. 


BST IN US 
FOR GREENHOUSES, EARge and 


WILKS wife HEATER. 


All Steel. 


ITUATION 
competent man. Address 
EMIL BALLINGER,. box 272. Hudson. Obio. 


WANTED—As private gardener by 


GARDENING. 


Sepe. f, 


HORTICULTURAL BOOKS. 


We can supply any of the following books, postpaid, 
at the prices given. 


How To Grow Cur FLowers (Hunt). 
—The only book on the subject. Itisa 
thoroughly reliable work by aneminently 
successful practical florist. Illustrated, 
$2.00. 


GREENHOuSe CONSTRUCTION (Taft) —It 
tells the whole story about how to build, 
and heat a greenhouse, be it large or 
small, and that too ina plain, easily un- 
derstood, practical way. It has 118 
illustrations, $1.50. ; 


BULBS AND TUBEROUS ROOTED PLANTS 
(Allen).—Over 300 pages and 75 illustra- 
tions. A new work bya specialist in this 
line. Tells about lilies, cannas, dahlias, 
hyacinths, tulips; and allmanner of bulbs 
and how to grow them indoors and out- 
sides, summer and winter. $2.00. 


MtusHrRooms: How To Grow THEM 
(Falconer).—The only American book on 
the subject, 29 illustrations. Written by 
a practical mushroom grower who tells 
the whole story so tersely and plainly 
that a child can understand it. This book 
has increased mushroom growing in this 
country three fold in three years. $1.50. 


SUCCESS IN MARKET GARDENING (Raw- 
son).—Written by one of the most promi- 
nent and successful market gardeners in 
the country, and who has the largest 
glasshouses for forcing vegetables for 
market in America. Outdoor and indoor 
crops are treated. Illustrated, $1.00. 


THE Rose (Ellwanger).—The standard 
work on roses in thiscountry and written 
from a field affording the widest experi- 
ence in practical knowledge and opportu- 
nities for comparison, and where every 
variety of rose ever introduced is or has 
been grown. $1.25. 

Volume 1 of GARDENING.—Bound in half 
leather, 393 pages, beautifully illustrated, 
$2.25. 


THE PROPAGATION OF PLANTs (Fuller), 
—An illustrated book of about 350 pages, 
It tells us how to propagate all manner 
of plants, hardy and tender from an oak 
to a geranium, and describes every pro- 
cess—grafting, budding, cuttings, seed 
sowing, etc, with every manipulation 
pertaining to the subject It is the voice 
of practical experience. by one of the most 
brilliant horticulturists living. $1.50. 


Manvures (Sempers).—Over 200 pages; 
illustrated. It tells all about artificial, 
farmyard and other manures, what they 
are and what they are good for, the dif- 
ferent manures for the different crops and 
the different soils, how to apply them, 
and how much to use and all in sucha 
plain way that no one can misunderstand 
it. The author is an active, practical, 
horticultural chemist. 50 cents. 


DICTIONARY OF GARDENING (Nicholson). 
—An inimitable work. An encyclopedia 
of horticulture. It is the ready book of 
reference for all cultivated plants, includ: 
ing the most obscure genera and species 
as well as the most familiar. It is stand- 
ard authorityonnomenclature. An Eng 
lish work but as much appreciated here 
asin Europe. Four volumes. $20.00. 


Fruits and Fruit Trees of America 
(Downing). $5.00. 

Fruit Garden (Barry). $2.00. 

American Fruit Culturist (Thomas). 
$2.00. 

Small Fruit Culturist (Fuller). $1.50. 

Gardening for Profit (Henderson). 


2.00. 

Practica Floricwture (Henderson). 
$1.50. 

On the Rose (Parsons) $1.00. 


Truck Farming at the South (Oemler). 
$1.50. : 

Window Flower Garden (Heinrich). (5¢. 

Ornamental Gardening (Long). $2.00- 


We are prepared to furnish any other book on any horticultural subject. 
Please mention what you wish to get in this line. 


..« THE GARDENING GO., Monon Building, Ghicago. 


The practical value of 
MEEHANS' MONTHLY 1S 
now fully recognized by 
devotees of Wild Flowers 
and general gardening.— 
Philadelphia Lrdger. 


Meehans’ 
Monthly. | 


| 
| For a magazine which 
makes no pretensions. this 
is one of the best of its 
kind that we have ever 
seen.—Soston Herald. 


A magazine devuted to Wild Flowers and the higher branches of General Gardening and 
Horticulture. Conducted by THOMAS MEEHAN, formerly Editor of the ‘‘Garden- 
ers’ Monthly” and the “Native Flowers and Ferns of the United States.” 
MEEHANS’ MONTHLY is especially addressed to lovers of Wild Flowers, though ina cot 
densed form, it appeals to every student of botany and to those fond of horticulture 


in all its branches. 
aside. 


It is not a work catering to an idle hour and then to be throwa 
As a volume for the library it is equal to the best works on botanical and gem 


eral horticultural subjects, and as such, it has a value far beyond the usual monthly 


magazines. 


Each issue contains a beautifully executed colored lithograph, prepared by L. Prang & C0. 
of a wild flower of the United States and two pages of descriptive text, fourteen pages 
of general botanical and horticultural literature, and illustrated throughout with half 


tone and wood cut engravings. 


Subscription Price, $2.00 per year; $1.00 tor 6 months. Samples copies tree. 1 
club with GARDENING for one year, for $2.25. 


THOMAS MEEHAN & SONS, Publishers, 


a a a a 


You will benefit Gardening by men- 
tioning it every time you write an 
advertiser in these columns. 
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